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PROCEEDINGS 


PIII«HL  ELECTRIC  EIGHT 


ASSOCIATION, 


TENTH  CONVENTION. 


SeiT)i-Ai)r)ual  M.eebir)6, 


HELD   IN    niK 


CASmO,  AT  HIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y„ 

August  6,  7  and  8,   1889. 


iZOLUTU^E    VII. 


Headquarters  of  the  Association, 
18  CORTLANDT  STREET,  ROOM  512,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


NEW    YORK: 

James  Kfmpster  Primlng  Comi-anv, 

56   Cedar  Street. 

1S90. 


THESEWVOaK 

?::3LiCLI3RARV 

192056 

»STOR   LESOXAHO 
TILOE"  FOUSDATIOH*. 

1900. 


OF=FICERS 

Elected  at  Chicago,  pebpuapy  21, 1889. 


Pre^idepb. 
E.  R.  Weeks, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Firsb  Yice-Pre?idepb. 

A.  J.  De  Camp, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secoijd  Yice-Presider)b. 
E.  A.  Maher, Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sccrpbary  apd  Treasurer. 
Allan  V.  Garratt,     ....         New  York  City. 

ExecubiY^  Con>n)ibbee. 

Bla«tad  at  r<iB3ai»  Fall«>  August  8,  1889. 

G.  W.  Hart,  Chairman,  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  A.  Beebe,  ......  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

J.  A.  Corby, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

B.  E.  Sunny, Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Leonard,      .....         Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  R.  Fa  BEN, «     Toledo,  O. 

P.  H.  Alexander,  ....         New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Morrison, Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  Ridlon, Boston,  Mass. 


: 


Con)n>ibbee  or)  Fiijaoc^'. 
De  Camp,  Chairman,    .                  .         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  F.  Morrison,                        ...         Baltimore,  Md. 
Frank.  Ridi.on, Boston,  Mass. 


CocoioitfcfC  or)  Pabpijb  Le^i;;labiot). 


AkTHLiR  Steuakt.  Chairman, 
J.  F.  Morrison, 
Wai.tkr  C.  Kf.rr, 
F.  J.  Sprauue, 
Frank  Ridlon, 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Vork  City. 
New  York  City. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Coir)n)ibtfe  or)  Ur)der^rour)d  Copduibs  ai)d  Coi;ducbor?. 
E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Chairman,  New  York  City. 


C.  H.  Barney, 
F.  B.  Ckockek, 
1.  H.  Davis,    . 
Walter  C.  Kekk,  . 
Elmer  A.  Si'erkv, 
John  P.  Barrei  i, 

B.  E.  SUNNV,  . 


New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 


Con>n>ibbee  oi)   Harnjoiji^ii)^    Elerbrir   Li^bb   aijd    In?urar)ce 

Irjbcrejbs. 


P.  H.  Alexander,  Chairman, 
M.  J.  Francisco,    . 
H.  B.  Cram,  . 

S!  E.  Barton, 
Marsuen  J.  Perrv, 


Boston,  Mass. 
Rutland,  Vt. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Con)i2)ibbce  oi;  bhf>  Irjbertjabioijal  Expo^ibion  of  1892. 
Otto  A.  Moses,  Chairman,  New  York. 


E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr., 
C.  J.  Field, 
Fred  A.  GiLnKRi, 
J.  F.  Morrison,     . 


New  York, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


A. 


Con)ir)ibbef  oi)   Electrical   Data. 
R.  FooTE,  Chairman,  Cincinnati,  O. 


A.  J.  De  Camp, 
S.  A.  Duncan, 
E.  F.  Peck,    . 
S.  S.  Leonard, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hruoklyn,  N.  \'. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Con')n)ibbce   bo  Men)oriali2e   Corj^rpss  oij    bfje  Abolibioo   of 

Cusbonjs  Duby  oi)   Copper. 
Chari.es  a.  Brown,  Chairman.  Chicago,  111. 

Gf-ORCe  M.  Phii.i's        ....        New  York. 
J    F.  Morrison, Baltimore,  Md. 


Con)n)lbbee    bo    Presei)b    bl)e    Probe?b    of    bl)e     Asjociabioi) 
A^aiysb  Elecbriral   E.xecubioo,  bo   His  E.xcelleycy 
Goveri)or  Hill,   of  New   York. 
E.  A.  Mahf.k,  Chairman,       .  Albany,  N.  V. 


E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr., 
Henry  C.  Davis, 
J.  F.  Kei.lv,   . 

C.  R.  HVNTI-EV, 

F.  A.  Cheney, 
Chari.es  Cooper, 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ConjDjibbee  oij   Sb;u)dardizabion  of  Pobepbial. 

EucENE  T.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Chairman,  New  York. 

T.  Carpenter  S.mith Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marsden  J.  Perrv,        ....  Providence,  R.  I. 


Nabioijal  Corr)ii)ibbee  oi)  Sbafcp  apd  Muoicipal  Le^islabioij. 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, 


California,     . 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia, 


George  H.  Roe. 
C.  H.  Smith. 
John  C.  English. 


Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine,  . 

Marjiand, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota,    . 

Mississippi,  . 

Missouri, 

Montana, 

Nebraska,     . 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey,  . 

New  York,    . 

North  Carolina, 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio,     . 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee,    . 

Texas,  . 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin,     . 

Washington, 


G.  Stewart  Smith. 
H.  E.  W.  Palmer. 
B.  E.  Svxxv. 
John  Cavex. 

L.  A.  Beebe 
A.  H.  Barrei 
Samcel  J.  Hart. 
Wm.  R.  W<x»>. 
Arthur  Stelart. 
Fred  A.  Gilbert. 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD. 

S.  S.  Leoxard. 

Jos.  A.  CORBV. 


Aloxzo  Elliott. 
Hexrv  W.  Pope. 
E.  A.  Maher. 
D.  A.  To.MPKixs. 
VixcENT  C.  Stone. 
A.  R.  F<jote. 

P.  F.   MOREV. 

A.  J.  De  Camp. 
Marsdex  J.  Perrv. 
George  B.  Euwards. 

Robert  L.  Morris. 
David  Hall. 
M.  J.  Francisco. 

John  B.  Garden. 
S.  S.  Badcer. 


MEMBERS     OF    THE     NATIONAL     ELECTRIC    LIGHT 

ASSOCIATION. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Crompton,  R.  E. London,  Eng. 

Deprez,  Marcel,  Membrt  Jf  I'/nstilii/,      •         •  Paris,  France. 

Forbes,  Geo.  D. London,  Eng. 

Fujioka,  Prof. Tokio,  Japan. 

Gramme,  Z.  T. Paris,  France. 

Herz.,  C,  Dr.  -       31  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,  France. 

Hopkinson,  John,  Dr.    -----  London,  Eng. 

Hospitaller,  Edouard  .         .         .         -         .      Paris,  France. 

Nichols,  E.  L.,  Dr.  -  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rothchild,  Baron  Alphonse  de       -         -         -  Paris,  France. 

Sprague,  John  T. Birmingham,  Eng. 

Swan,  Joseph  W.    -         -         -      Launston,  Bromley,  Kent,  Eng. 
Thompson,  Silvanus  P.,  Prof.  Technical  College,  Finsbury, 

London,  Eng. 
Yashima,  Prof. Tokio,  Japan. 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS. 


Adams,  Geo.  H. 
>  Anderson,  |ohn 
Allen.  Geo.  D.,  Sec'y 
Acheson,  E,  G, 

Alexander,  P.  H.,  Ass'l  Gen.  Mgr. 
Austin,  Geo.  L.,  Publisher 


Waterhouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Gas  and  Electric  Co., 

Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
Excelsior  Electric  Co., 

115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Standard  Electric  Cable  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sawyer-Man  Electric  Co., 

510  W.  13d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Practical  Electricity, 

Boston,  Mass. 


f         Baker.  Cyrus  0.,  Jr. 

Baker*  Co.,                                               ^^ 

4o8N.J,R,  R.Ave.,  Newark,  N.J         1 

Ball,  Frank  H. 

Ball  Engine  Co.,                                             1 

Erie,  Pa.                                                     M 

Barton,  S.  E. 

85  Water  Street,                                               ■ 

Boston,  Mass.                                    ^^^| 

Bates.  Theodore  C,  Director 

Worcester  Electric  Light  Co.,                ^^H 

Worcester.  Mass.                               ^^B 

Blades,  H.  H.,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Detroit  Motor  Co.,                                            1 

Detroit,  Mich.                                            ■ 

Bradley,  C.  S. 

Yonkers.  N.  Y.                                                  1 

bracken.  William,  President 

Julien  Electric  Co.,                                           ■ 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City.            1 

Blaxtcr,  G.  H.,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Allegheny  County  Light  Co.,                         1 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.                                ^^J 

Barnum,  Geo.  S. 

Bigelow  Co.,                                             ^^^1 

New  Haven,  Conn.                            ^^^ 

Barton,  Silas  A.,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.,                    1 

14S  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.          ■ 

Babcock,  Erskinc  L.,  President 

Falls  Rivet  and  Machine  Co.,                  M 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.                         ^^fl 

Brady.  T.  H. 

Brady  Mast  Arms,                                  ^^^M 

New  Britain,  Conn.                        ^^^^ 

Barrett,  J.  P. 

City  Electrician,                                      ^^^H 

City  Hall,  Chicago.  111.                           1 

Blackwell,  E.  D. 

Standard  L.  and  P.  Mfg.  Co.,              ^^fl 

Montpelier,  V't.                                 ^^^B 

Beebe,  L.  A. 

Hutchinson  L.  W.  &  Tel.  Co.,               ^^M 

Hutchinson,  Kans.                           ^^H 

Beetle,   Geo.  L. 

Western  Electric  Co., 

227  S.  Clinton  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Berg,  L.  S..  President 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Co., 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Bicdier,  W.  T.,  Treasurer 

Waterhouse  Electric  Co.. 

2090'Donnell  W'f.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brintnall,  H.  I..,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

Switt  Electric  Light  Co., 

Brilton,  C.  S.,  Vice-President 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Globe  Carbon  Co.. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Bicrce,  Geo.  N. 

Stillwell  &  Bierce  Mfg.  Co., 

Dayton.  O. 

Bliss.  Samuel  K. 

Bliss  Shafting  and  Pulley  Co., 

48  S.  Centre  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brooks,  James  C,  Pres't 

Soulhwark    Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Brown,  Chas.  A. 

Western  Electric  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 

^ ^ 

^^^^^ 
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BuUock,  A.  D. 

Burdette,  J.  W.,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

Candee,  Willard  L.,  Treas. 

Cabot,  F.  E. 

Cram,  Henry  B.,  Treas. 

Cames,  Samuel  T. 

Candee,  John  R.,  Manager 

Cleveland,  William  B. 

Cheney,  F.  A.,  S'y,  Tres.  &  G.  M. 

Cheney,  H.  G. 
Chubbuck,  H.  E. 

Cleverly,  Henry  A. 

Cross,  James  H. 
Cobb.  Henry  B. 

Crouse,  John  B. 

Collins,  R.  G.,  Supt. 

Cooper,  Charles,  Pres't 

Connor,  W.  A. 
Co.x,  S.  E. 

Cooke,  H.  E.,  Secy 

Cullen.  William  F. 

Curtiss,  C.  C,  Sec'y 


City  and  Suburban  Telegraph  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

416  N.  Main  St.,  Burlington,  la. 

Okonite  Co., 

13  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Insurance  Inspector, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bernstein  Electric  Co., 

620  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brush  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie  E.  L.  &  P.  Co. 

Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Elmira  Illuminating  Co., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Champion  Electric  Light  Co., 

Springfield,  O. 
Cleverly  Electrical  Works, 

J018  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Cobb  Vulcanite  Wire  Co., 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Standard  Carbon  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Tamarack  Osceola  C'p'r  Mfg  Co., 

Dollar  Hay,  Mich. 
Municipal  Electric  Light  Co., 

91  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N..Y. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Swan  Lamp  Manufacturing  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

317  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
E.  P.  Gleason  Mfg  Co., 

180  Mercer  Street,  New  York  City. 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Drake.  J.  B. 

Daggett.  Homer  W.,  Jr. 


Drake,  Parker  &  Co., 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  Attleboro  Steam  &  Elec.  Co., 

Attleboro,  Mass. 


^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H     Dana,  R.  K.,  Agent 

Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg  Co.,               ^^M 

^H 

i6  Cliff  St..  New  York  City.         ^H 

^H      Dee,  James  R. 

Peninsula  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co.,          ^H 

^f 

Houghton,  Mich.                           ^^^ 

P            Dcfienhardl,  F.  E. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co., 

1 

137  E.  M;:dison  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

I             De  Camp,  A.  J.,  Gen'l  Mgr 

Underground  Elec.  L.  &  P.  Co., 

^^, 

Philadelphia  Electric  Lighting  Co., 

^^h 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

^^^^^^^H 

U.  S.  Electric  Lighting  Co.,                ^h 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

Philadelphia,  Pa.                             ^H 

^^^^^Dillon ,  Louis  W. 

Dillon  Manufacturing  Co.,                   ^^H 

^H 

Attlebnro,  Mass.                                ^^H 

^H       Dorsett.  D.  H..  V.-Pres.  &  Mgr. 

National  Subway  Co.,                                  ^ 

^H 

14  Pacific  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.        ^J 

^H      Duncan,  Samuel  A. 

Allegheny  County  Light  Co.,             ^^H 

^H 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.                              ^H 

^H       Duncan,  H.  E. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Co., 

^H 

403  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass_ 

^H       Duncan,  Nicholas  W. 

Twin  City  Gas  Works, 

^H 

La  Salle,  111. 

^H       Dunderdale,  C.  F.,  Electrician 

154  La  Salle  Street, 

H, 

Chicago,  lU.                                  ^H 

f            Edwards,  Geo.  B.,  President 

Charleston  Light  &  Power  Co,,          ^^H 

\ 

Charleston,  S.  C.                            ^H 

^^L      Ecclesinc,  J.  B.,  Jr. 

Vulcanite  Wire  Co., 

^F 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

r             Edson,  Jarvis  B. 

Edson  Recording  Gauges, 

^^ 

86  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

^B      Egan,  Sylvester  F.,Pres(.&  Gen. Mgr. 

U.  S.  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

^^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.                                 ^ 

1              Elliott,  Alonzo 

Manchester  Electric  Light  Co.,          ^^H 

^^ 

Manchester,  N.  H.                        ^^H 

^^P        English,  John  C. 

Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Co.,            ^^^| 

^^ 

Bridgeport,  Conn.                           ^^^| 

^^^      Eustis,  Herbert  H.,  Electrician 

Eastern  Electric  Cable  Co.,                ^^^| 

H 

61  Hampshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  j 

^^B      Francisco,  M.  J. 

Rutland  Electric  Light  Co.,                       1 

^B 

Rutland,  Vt.                                    ^^1 

^H       Faben,  Chas.  R.,  Supt. 

Toledo  Electric  Co.,                            ^^M 

^"^ 

Toledo,                                             ^H 

Field.  C.  J..  Superintendent 

Edison  Illuminating  Co.,                   ^^H 

Bro.,k)vn.  N.  Y.                            ^H 

^       Field,  C.  R. 

India    Rubber   and    Gutta-Percha   ^^M 

P, 

Insulating  Co.,  New  York.                 1 
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Freeman,  Walter  K. 

Fenner,  H.  N.,  Treasurer 

Fitzgerald,  W.  H. 

Fox,  Simeon,  J.,  President 

Fox,  Edward  H. 

Foote,  A.  R. 

Fosdick,  Frederick,  President 

Gardner,  John  B.,  Secretary 
Garratt,  Allan  V. 
Gallaher,  R.  E.,  Secretary 
Gilbert,  Fred.  A.,  President 
Giles,  C.  K. 
Giminez.  Remigis 
Goodyear,  Miles  W. 
Godfrey,  J.  W. 
Goldmark.  James 

Hammond,  W.  F. 

Hamill,  S.  M.,  Ass't  Sec'y 

Hayes,  H.  E.,  Treas. 

Harding,  H.  McL.,  Gen'l   Agt. 
Harrison,  Chas.  K.,  President 
Haskins,  C.  C. 
Harris,  David  J. 


National  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
New  England  Butt  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
National  Pipe  Bending  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Phoenix  Glass  Co., 

729  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Co., 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Wheeling  Electrical  Co., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
iS  Cortlandt  St., 

New  York  City. 
New  York  Insulated  Wire  Co., 

452  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Boston  Electric  Light  Co., 
17  State  Street,  Boston. 
Giles,  Brother  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Commander-General  of  Marines, 

Havana,  Cuba, 
E.  S.  Greeley  &  Co., 

5  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 
New  York  Insulated  Wire  Co., 

649  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Wallace  &  Sons, 

89  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

Greensport,  N.  Y. 
Brush  Electric  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Globe  Carbon  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Sprague  Elec.  Ry  &  Motor  Co., 

16  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 
Automatic  Switch  Co., 

3  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Electr'l  Review,  City  Hall, 

Chicago,  111. 
Electr'l  Accumulator  L.  &  P.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Han.  Gerald  W.,  Supi. 

Haskins,  John  F. 

Representing 
Heinrich,  Richard  O. 

Hickenlooper,  A.,  President 

Hill,  H.  W.,  President 

Hine,  Wm.  S. 

Hipp,  W.  S.,  Superintendent 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C,  Publisher 

Hood,  Daniel  C.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Hfjeveler,  J.  A.  E. 

Hrxhhausen,  William 

Hubbard  W.  , 

Huntley,  C.  R. 

Ireson,  Charles  L. 

Jensen,  James  L.,  Treas. 
Johnstone,  W.  H. 
Johnston,  W.  J.,  President 

Knapp,  M.  A. 
Kerr,  Walter  C. 
Kempt,  Alexander 
Kreidler,  W.  A.,  Publisher 
Kilgore,  John 


Edison  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hotel  Normandie,  N.  Y.  City. 
S.  Z.  DeFerranti,  London,  Eng. 
James  W.  Queeo  &  Co., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ps 
Cincinnati  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Hill  Clutch  Words, 

Cleveland,  O. 
I'.  S.  Electric  Lighting  Co., 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Brush  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Galveston,  Tex. 
Science, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  Citj 
Composite  Cell  Co., 

35  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
East  End  Electric  Light  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Excelsior  Electric  Light  Co., 

196  Willoughby  St., Brooklyn.  N.\ 
Elgin,  111. 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Leather  Link  Belts, 

97  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Municipal  Electric  Light  Co., 

91   Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Am.  Undergd  T.  &  E.  Co., 
45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Johnston  Co.  (Limited), 

Publishers  the  Electrical  World, 
Times  B'Id'g,  New  York  Cit) 

Knapp  Electrical  Works, 

i4  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 
Brush  Electric  Co., 

130  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III 
Western  Electrician, 

6  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  II 
Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Co., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Kinsman.  F.  E..  Trcuurer 

Elec.  Cnnstrucliim  &  Supply  Ci>  .                 ^^H 

New  York  City.                                        ^^H 

Uwrcnie,  W.  H..  President 

National  Carbon  Co.,                                       ^^H 

Cleveland,  O.                                            ^^H 

Ungf,  Philip, 

4  Breckenridgc  Ave,,                                      ^^^| 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.                                         ^^H 

Uk.  M.  D.,  Superintendent 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,                                ^^^| 

2<)th  &  John  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.         ^^M 

Lconsrd,  S.  S..  Gen.  Mgr. 

Minnesota  Brush  Electric  Ci>„                         ^^B 

II  Was'n  .\v., N.Minneapolis, Minn.                B 

Uonird.  H.  Ward 

Leonard  \-  Izard,                                              ^^U 

"The  Rixjkery,"  Chicago,  III.               ^^H 

bfonanl.  F.  M..  Jr. 

Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.,                    ^^H 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.                                         ^^^| 

Uslie,  Edward  A.,  General  Manage 

r    Manhattan  Electric  Light  Co.,                             ■ 

507  Broadway,  New  York.                       ^^1 

Loclt»o(Kl,  J.  E.,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Thomson-Houston   Electric  Light  Co.,        ^^^| 

Detroit,  .Mich.                                          ^^H 

Lufkin,  H.  L, 

C.  &  C.  Motor  Co.,                                           ^^M 

402  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  City.               ^^H 

Lynch,  Eugene  T.,  President 

{J .  S.  Illuminating  Co.,                                   ^^^| 

;t;  Liherty  St.,  N.  Y.  City.                     ^^M 

I-ynih.  Eugene  T.,  Jr. 

120  Broadway,                                                   ^^^H 

New  York  City.                                      ^^M 

Mice,  Theodore,  Receiver 

Vitrite  Luminoid  Co.,                                   ^^H 

• 

New  York  City.                                        ^^H 

Mdntire.  C. 

C.  Mclniire  &  Co..                                        ^^M 

36  Crawford  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.          ^^B 

Marr,  F.  S.  Contractor 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.                                                           J 

Markland,  W.  H.,  Foreman 

Telegraph  Ucpartmeni  P.  R.  R  ,                    ^^1 

Alloona,  Pa.                                               ^^^t 

MwtinKly,  J.  B.,  President 

Hill  City  Electric  Light  Co.,                          ^^M 

Vicksburg,  Miss.                                      ^^H 

May,  Edward,  President 

Mt.  Morris  Electric  Lighting  Co.,                 ^^^| 

j(>  Broad  St.,  New  York  City.                ^^M 

Mayo,  Geo.  A.,  Electrician 

Van  Depoeic  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,                     ^^^| 

15  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III.              ^^H 

Maaden,  O.   E. 

15  Dcy  Street,                                                           M 

New  York  City.                                          ^H 

Marsh,  Joseph  W. 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,               ^^^M 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.                                         ^^^| 

Maher.  Edward  A. 

Albany  Electric  Light  Co.,                             ^^H 

-I  Trinity   Place,  Albany,  N.  Y,           ^^| 

Magec,  Frank  A 

E.  S.  Greeley  &  Co.,                                        ^^M 

5  Dey  St..  New  York  City.                          1 

^^^ 

H 

P 

Mason,  A.  F. 

^^ 

Simplex  Electrical  Co., 

McClees,  Edward  B. 

620  Atlantic  Ave.,   Boston,   Ma< 

A.  G.  Day,  Kerite  Wires, 

16  Dey  St..  New  York  City. 

McDonald.  R.  T.  T 

reasurer 

Ft.  Wayne  Jenney  Electric  Lt.  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

McClure.  John  F. 

John  F.  Card  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cincinnati.  O. 

|-              Mead.  M.  W..  Supt. 

Bureau  of  Electricity,                            ' 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

^M           Meade.  Clarence  W. 

Johnstone    Underg'd  E.   L.  &  P.  Co 
45  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

^^1           Mercein,  Thomas  R. 

Badger  Illuminating  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^B           Mitchell.  Chas.  L..  President 

Mitchell  Vance  Co., 

^H 

S36  Bruadway,  New  York  City. 

^«              Moses,  Otto  A. 

131  East  73rd  St., 
New  York  City. 

^H          Morrison,  William  J 

.  Agent 

Ft.  Wayne  Jenney  Elec.  Lt.  Co., 
115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

^m           Morris.  William  H. 

Poltstown  Iron  Works. 
Pottstown.  Pa. 

^H           Moss.   Fred. 

Hugo  Meyer  &  Co., 

4a  Greene  Si.,  New  York  City. 

H           Moore.  Alfred  F. 

Insulated  Wires. 

Joo  N.   3rd  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa 

H           Moore,  W.  H. 

Plainficld  Electric  Light  Co,, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

^B            Morey.  Parker  F. 

Willamette  Falls  Electric  Co., 
Portland.  t)re. 

^H           Morris,  Robert  L. 

Nashville  Light  <.V  Power  Co., 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

^B           Morrison,  J.  F. 

Brush  Electric  Co..  • 

II  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^B           Mumford,  G.  E.,  President 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

^V 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^K          Mullen,  Edward  D., 

Gcn'I  Man. 

Thomson-Hiiuston  Elec.  L.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^H           Newton.  A.  D..  Sec') 

&  Treas. 

Eddy  Electric  Mfg.  Co.. 
Windsor.  Conn. 

^H           Nettleion,  Chas.  H., 

Secy  &  Treas. 

Derby  Gas  Co.,                                        ■• 
Birmingham.  Conn. 

^H          Noye,  Albert  A. 

John  T.  Noye  Mfg.  Co.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

^B          Officer,  Thomas 

i 

Pilcher.  Council  Bluffs  E.  L.  Co.. 
Council  RlufTs.  la. 

Page,  Morris,  Treasurer 

Taunton   Electric  Light  Co.,                       ^^^| 

Taunton,  Mass.                                        ^^H 

Pilnicr,  G.  L.,  Manager 

Babcock&  Wilcox  Co.,                                   ^H 

43  South  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago.          ^^H 

P«tricV,  Chas.  H. 

H.  W.  John's  Mfg.  Co..                                ^^M 

87  Maiden   Lane.  New  York  City.-       ^^B 

Pratt.  Josiah  N. 

Jarvis  Engineering  Co.,                                  M 

bi  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.                   ^^H 

Ptltcrson,  A.  H..  Manager 

Phoenix  Glass  Co..                                          ^^^| 

179  Broadway.  New  York  City.             ^^H 

Pjinialconl,  C. 

Missouri  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co.,                      ^^M 

St.  Louis.  Mo.                                            ^^H 

Preble.  W.  H. 

Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co.,                          ^H 

75  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III.                     ^H 

Perry.  D.  P. 

Sperry  Electric  Co.,                                         ^^^t 

Chicago,  111.                                               ^^^1 

Perry,  M.  J..  Vice-PrcBidcnt 

Narragansett  Elec.  Lighting  Co.,                 ^T| 

Providence,  R.  I.                                       M 

Premiss.  I.  R. 

Manhattan  Electric  Lighting  Co.,               ^^H 

511  Broadway.  New  York  City.             ^^H 

PWps,  Geo.  M.,  Editor 

Electrical  Engineer,                                         ^^U 

• 

It  Wall  St..  New  York  City.                   ^^H 

Peavey,  James  F. 

Sioux  City  Street  Railway  Co.,                    ^^H 

Sioux  City,                                            ^^H 

Peck,  E,  F.Supt. 

Citizens'  Elec.  Illuminating  Co.,                <^^^| 

Cor.  Navy  St.  Ik  DeKalb  Ave.,              ^^M 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.                              ^H 

Price,  Chas.  W..  Ass't  Editor 

Electrical  Review,                                             ^^^| 

13  Park  Row.  New  York  City.              ^^H 

Phillips,  EuKene  F..  Prest. 

American  Electrical  Works.                         ^^^| 

Providence.  R.  I.                                     ^^H 

Powell,  James 

Wm.  Powell  Co..                                            ^H 

53  Plum  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.                  ^^H 

Powerj,  J.  A. 

Troy,                                                              ^H 

Powers.  Albert  E..  Pres't 

Troy  Electric  Light  Co.,                              ^^M 

^H 

Potter,  J..  Treas. 

Brush  Electric  Co.,                                         ^^H 

Cleveland,  O.                                             ^^M 

Porter.  Geo.  F, 

Faraday  Carbon  Co.,                                             B 

856  N.  25th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.               1 

Pond,  Frank  H. 

Pond  Engineering  Co.,                                          1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.                                         ^^J 

Pope,  Henry  W. 

Elizabeth  Electric  Light  Co.,                       ^^M 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.                                        ^^M 

Pulsifer.  N.  T..  Mgr. 

Mather  Electrical  Co.,                                  ^^H 

^^^^ 

Manchester,  Cnnn.                                ^^H 

^^■^^ 

^^^^^^^m 

yuimby,  William  E.,  Sec'y 

Wesion  Elec,  rnstrumenl  Cu.,^| 

645  High  St..  Newark,  N.  V 

Ranck.  D.  A. 

Fremont  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co.,  ^M 

Fremont,  <  >.                           ^M 

Ransom,  C.  M.,  Treasurer 

Modern  Light  &  Heal,                  " 

14O  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mas 

Raichle,  F.  G. 

Thomson-Houston  E.  L.  &  P.  Co  , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reinman,  A.  L. 

Westinghousc  Electric  Co.,         ^m 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.                      ^ 

Reed.  Henry  A. 

Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co., 

420  E.  35th  St.,  New  York  Cit; 

Redman,  Geo.  A. 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Richardson,  S.  O. 

W.  C.  Libby  &  Son's  Co.,           fl 

Toledo.  0.                              ^ 

Richmond,  C.  T.,  Pres't 

Thomson-Houston  Carbon  Co., 

Fremont,  O. 

Rice,  E.  W..  Jr.,  Supt. 

Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co., 

Lynn,  Mass.                          jH 

Ridlon,  Frank 

iq6  Summer  Street,                       ^^ 

« 

Boston,  Mass.                       ^| 

Rhodes,  Benjamin 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,           V 

Niagjira  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Ross,  R.  F.,  Manager 

Modern  Light  &  Heat, 

146  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mas: 

Rockwell,  F.  C. 

Bronsilate  Box  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Roe,  Geo.  H..  Secy 

California  Electric  Light  Co., 

227  Stevenson  St.,  S.  Francisco.! 

Robinson,  Reuben  T. 

Riverside  &  Oswego  Mills. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Rorison,  Brainard 

'   Jenney  Electric  Light  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Royce,  Fred.  W. 

Royce  &  Marean, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Russell,  Daniel  R. 

Parker  Russell  Min.  &  Mill  Co., 

Am.  Central  B'ld'g,  St.  Louis, 

Russell,  Charles  Ward 

Russell  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

^H 

Providence,  R.  I. 

■           Salter,  Richard  H.,  Western  Agent 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co., 

H 

48  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III, 

H           Schlegelrailch,  L.,  President 

Schacfer  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 

m 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Schenck,  Junius 

Schenck,  U.  H.  W. 

Schieren,  Charles  A. 

Selden,  Charles 

Seymour,  A.  V. 

Shay,  J.  H. 

Shain,  Charles  D. 

Shane.  G.  P. 

Shepardson,  A.  O.,  Manager 

Sims,  Gardner  C,  Manager 

Smith,  T.  Carpenter 

Smith,  Jesse  M. 

Smith,  A.  C. 

Smith,  Walter  F. 

Sprague,  Timothy  W. 

Stanley,  Henry  D. 

Steuart,  Arthur 

Shippy,  H.  L.,  Secretary 

Sinton,  David 

Smith,  Chas.  H.,  Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Stone,  Frank  G. 

Sunny,  Bernard  E.,  Pres. 

Shultz,  J.  A.  J. 

Stone,  Vincent  C,  President 


Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co., 

13  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 
Leather  Link  Belts, 

47  Ferry  St.,  New  York  City. 
Schenck  Belt  Holder  &  Shifter  Co., 

189  Mercer  St.,  New  York  City. 
N.  A.  Underground  T.  &  E.  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Syracuse  Electric  L.  &  P.  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  Munson  Belting  Co., 

28  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
U.  S.  Electric  Lighting  Co., 

217  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
East  End  Electric  Light  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Connecticut  Electric  Co., 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Armington  &  Sims  Engine  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Keystone  Light  &  Power  Co., 

608  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
36  Moffat  Block, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Non-Magnetic  Watch  Co.  of  A., 

177  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Johnstone  Underg'd  E.  L.  c&  P.  Co.,- 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Electrical  Review, 

192  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
213  East  German  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
John  A.  Roebling's  Sons'  Co., 

117  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Denver  Consolidated  Electric  Co., 

15-34  Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Co., 

19  Cliff  St.,  New  York  Cit>-. 
Chicago  Arc  Light  &  Power  Co., 

76  Market  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
Shultz  Belting  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fargo  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
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Stump,  Clarence  E. 

Terry,  Frank  S. 

Tesia,  Nikola 

Toles,  \V.  A.,  Manager 

Trout,  Frank  B.,  Manaf;cr 

Truesdcll,  Geo.,  President 

Truex,  C.  R. 

Turnbull,  George  R.,  Treasurer 

Walker.  I).  F 
Warden,  Henry 

AVaterhouse,  Frank  G. 

Weeks,  E.  R.,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wells.  E.  H..  Gen.  Mffr.  &  Treas. 

Wilkins,  E.  W. 

Winchester.  R.  C. 

Wilkins,  F.  H. 

Whipple,  Fred  H. 
WriKht.  J.  J..  ManaKcr 

WfirlhinKton,  Geo.,  Editor 


Electrtcal  Would, 

Potter  Building,  New  York  City- 
Electrical  Supply  Co., 

171  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Tesla  Electric  Light  Co., 

Rahway,  N.  J. 
Western  Wheeler  Reflector  Co., 

8S  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Woodward  Electrical  Co., 

(k)  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Eckington  &  Soldiers'  H'e  Ry.  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Electrical  Accumulator  Co., 

44  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Butler  Hard  Rubber  Co., 

33  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Germantown  Junction, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Electrician. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Co.. 
Edison  Electric  Light  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keystone  Construction  Co. 

95  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Parlrick  &  Carter, 

114  S.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Holyoke  Water  Power  Co., 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
Western  Electric  Co. 

70  Trinity  Place,  New  York  City. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Toronto  Electric  Light  Co., 

Toronto,  Canada. 
Electrical  Review, 

13  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 


Z^iiim'jrman,  William  F. 


U.  S.  Electric  Lighting  C< 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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TENTH     CONVENTION. 


OF 

t^i  National  Gieetrie  LiJiM  Assoeiatioii. 


MCLO   AT  THC    CASINO,    NIAOAHA    TALLI,    N. 


August  6,  7  and  8,  1889. 


FIRST   DAYS    PROCEEDINGS. 

TuKSftAV  FoRENoo.N,  ArcfST  6,  1889. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  Tuesday,  August  6, 
1889,  at  X0.30  A.  M.,  by  President  E.  R.  Weeks,  who  thus 
addressed  the  Convention  : 

PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS. 


BV    E.    K.    WEF.KS. 


GtnUrmen  : 


We  are  met  primarily  to  further  the  interests  of  local  com- 
panies;  secondarily,  to  aid  in  the  general  development  of  the 
business  and  to  promote  the  good  of  manufacturers  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  supplies.  Our  Association  combines  both"  the 
commercial  and  scientific  elements,  and  its  deliberations  are  of 
a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  nature.  Our  chief  work  lies 
in  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  business  and  to  available 
improvements. 

In  this  Convention  are  represented  industries  which  embody 
the  very  forefront  of  progress,  yet  many  uf  you  come  from  lands 
where  electric  light  and  power  interests  have  no  legal  status,  or 


■ 


are  strnijgHnjj  under  adverse  enactments.  I  tnist  that  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  will  be  so 
seconded  that  we  shall  soon  be  accorded  just  legal  recognition. 

While  the  arc  light  business  is  steadily  increasing,  the  greatest 
development  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  in  other  direc- 
tions: The  superiority  of  the  incandescent  light,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  arc,  is  now  more  generally  acknowledged  ;  but. 
owing  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  residual  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,  the  incandescent  light  cannot  compete  with 
it  in  the  matter  of  price.  \Vithout  a  perfect  subway  system  and 
storage  battery,  it  cannot  be  so  reliable. 

The  Committee  on  Underground  Conduits  and  Conductors 
will  report  progress  and  ask  for  more  time. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  this  topic  from 
our  pnigramme  that  its  importance  has  been  overlooked,  or  that 
nothing  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of  electrical  subways. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  expended  in  experi- 
mental work  ;  but  many  years  must  elapse  before  a  complete 
solution  can  be  reached. 

The  outlook  for  the  alternating  current  is  encouraging. 
More  exact  work  is  being  done  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  inven 
tion  of  meters  and  moturs  for  this  current  has  added  greatly  to 
its  commercial  value.  The  meters  recently  brought  out  should 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
every  business  of  any  stability  measures  its  commtxlity  ;  and 
customers  are  more  confident  ui  ihcir  service  when  they  know 
that  it  is  being  measured. 

We  may  feel  gratified  that  our  electrical  apparatus  is  in  de- 
mand in  foreign  countries,  but  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  criticisms  of  European  engineers  upon  our  streets 
and  station  construction  are  just.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  however, 
that  both  local  and  parent  companies  are  paying  more  attention 
to  good  apparatus  and  the  proper  construction  of  lines  and  plan- 
ning of  stations.  This  becomes  more  necessary  as  business  in- 
creases, and  the  price  of  coal  advances,  rendering  a  reduction  in 
fuel  all  important.  The  increase  in  boiler  pressure  and  the  com- 
pounding of  engines  are  steps  in  this  direction.  Schools,  col- 
leges and  the  larger  electrical  companies,  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  electrical  education.     Popular  articles  on  the  applications 


of  electricity  are  informing  the  general  public  as  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  our  industry.  With  greater  efficiency  in  apparatus, 
better  trained  men  and  mure  intelligent  management,  deprecia- 
tion will  be  reduced,  the  conservatism  of  investors  toward  elec- 
trical securities  will  disappear,  and  capital  will  seek  us. 

Probably  no  other  topic  upon  our  programme  will  attract 
more  general  attention  than  the  "  Unconstitutionality  of  Elec- 
trical Execution."  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  scientists 
in  regard  to  this  mode  of  taking  life,  the  whole  movement  is 
encouraging,  in  that  it  evinces  the  world's  progress  in  sensibility. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  will  engage  your 
attention  at  this  session  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Harmonizing  the  Electrical  and  Insurance  Interests.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern,  not  only  to  the  producer,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer of  electricity,  that  the  electrical  and  insurance  companies 
co-operate.  To  harmonize  these  interests  will  be  to  give  one  of 
the  strongest  impulses  to  electrical  industries. 

Electric  welding  is  winning  its  way  to  a  commercial  basis, 
and  is  destined  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  mechanics. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  activity  at  present  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  transmission  of  power.  The  electric  motor  is  working  a 
complete  revolution.  It  is  impossible  to  forecast  its  future. 
The  field  of  the  stationary  motor  is  practically  infinite,  and  is 
almost  virgin  soil,  while  the  mileage  of  railroads  now  operated 
by  electricity,  though  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  so  small,  com- 
pared with  the  total  railroad  mileage,  as  to  barely  suggest 
immense  possibilities. 

Statistics  collected  by  our  Secretary  show  that  the  number  of 
arc  lamps  in  service  in  the  United  States  alone  during  the  last 
six  months  has  increased  from  2i^,()i4  to  237,017  :  that  of  the 
incandescent  lamps  from  2,504,490  to  2,704,768  ;  the  number  of 
street  railroads  operated  by  electricity  is  now  109,  comprising 
575  miles  of  track  and  936  motorcars.  The  capital  now  invested 
in  these  industries  amounts  to  §275,000,000. 

These  facts  bring  most  forcibly  to  our  attention  the  financial 
importance  of  the  interests  which  we  are  here  to  represent,  and 
should  impress  deeply  upon  the  min<l  of  each  member  his  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  the  necessity  for  doing  his  utmost, 
both  by  regular  attendance  and  close  attention  to  the  work  in 
hand,  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  we  are  assembled. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  President  introduced 
>Hon.  W.  C.  Ely,  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome,  as  follows  : 

SALUTATORY  ADDRESS. 

IIV    HON.  W.  C.  ELV. 

fr.  President  and  j^entlemcn  of  the  Convention  : 

To  me  has  been  delegated  by  the  Chairman  of  your  E.xecutive 
Committee  the  agreeable  duty  of  extending  unto  this  Conven- 
tion a  welcome  greeting  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

It  has  been  customary  from  ancient  times  for  communities  to 
receive  with  honor  and  evidences  of  pleasure,  persons  of  high 
rank  or  distinction  visiting  within  their  walls.  The  onward 
sweep  of  civilization  has  demolished  walls  and  battlements,  and 
the  stranger  enters  at  will  the  cities  and  towns  of  enlightened 
countries  ;  but  a  modification  of  ancient  customs  still  requires 
that  a  distinguished  collectifin  of  guests  visiting  in  a  semi-public 
capacity  shall  receive  from  the  community  honor — suitalile 
recognition.     So  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Indeed,  you  are  very  welcome.  We  have  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  assembling  of  this  Convention  as  an  occasion 
fraught  with  interest  and  benefit  to  our  locality.  You  are  here  ; 
we  hope  you  will  do  us  good,  and  Niagara  cannot  but  benefit 
the  members  of  this  Convention. 

The  scenery  of  Niagara  Falls^ — the  Mecca  that  attracts 
travelers  from  all  over  the  world — is  now  in  its  splendor;  and  it 
shall  be  part  of  my  duly  this  morning,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
visit,  to  endeavor  to  assist  you  somewhat  in  your  enjoyment  of 
the  scenes  of  nature  that  awSit  your  inspection.  Perchance,  the 
most  of  you  have  seen  the  Falls,  it  may  be,  more  than  once,  but 
how  few  of  the  thousands  who  come  and  go  to  view  Niagara, 
get  a  full  realizing  sense  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Cataract  and  its  accessories,  only  constant  and  close  observers 
can  tell.  Some  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  history  of  the 
cataract  and  vicinity  is  necessary  to  excite  in  one  to  the  fullest 
extent  those  emotions  without  which  the  fullness  of  apprecia- 
tion of  this  great  product  of  Nature's  forces  can  never  be 
realized. 


You  are  experimenters  with  power  and  force,  you  deal  In  it, 
you  generate  it,  i]lil!;!e  it  and  profit  by  it.     The  item  of  profit  is 
a  stimulus  to  your  brains  and  energy.     You  are  the  devotees  of 
a  force,  the  latest,  the  most  interesting,  to  which  ail  thoughtful 
men  are  now  looking  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult economic  questions  of  the  hour.      To  you  then  will  appeal 
in  all  its  grandeur,  this  mighty  waterfall,  the  grandest  manifes- 
tation of  physical  power  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.      As  such 
it  is  most  interesting,  most  wonderful.      Niagara  is  beautiful, 
but  other  places  compare    with   Niagara  in    beauty,  but  as  an 
exhibition  of  merciless,  irresistible  power  it  is  stupendous,  over- 
powering, and  the  only  feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  in  the 
;orge  below  one  gazes  upon  its  madly  falling  waters,  are  those 
nspired  by  the  sight  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  when,  from  the 
hurricane  deck  of  a  storm  driven  vessel,  wherever  the  eye  may 
reach   it    falls  upon   the   angry    waste   of  waters,    stormbeaten, 
tempestuous  and   threatening.     As    an    exhibition  of  wild,  un- 
trammeled  power,  the  Cataract  and  Rapids  will  most  affect  you. 
The  accepted  geological  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the 
Falls  is  wonderfully  interesting.     Your  attention  will  be  called 
to  it  irresistibly  by  the  thought  which  occurred  to  my  mind  the 
first  time  I  ever  descended  into  the  chasm  below  the  Falls.    IIow 
could  this  have  been  hollowed  out  ?     This  is  not  the  ordinary 
flowing  of  a  river  between   natural  boundaries,  there  has  been 
something  unnatural  here.     A  giving  way  before  the  attacks  of 
some  force  against  which  the  mighty  walls  of  rock  deep  laid  by 
Nature  have  rebelled  in  vain,  and  such  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
case. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  mountain  barrier  at  Lewis- 
ton,  six  miles  below  this  place,  stretched  across  unbroken  from 
Elast  to  West,  there  were  then  no  River  and  no  Falls,  but  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  covered  the  place  where  this  building  now 
stands,  and  for  centuries  its  fretting  waters  were  restrained  by 
the  natural  barrier  of  the  ridge  just  mentioned.  Then  there 
was  no  union  with  Ontario's  waters  and  through  the  Des  Plaines 
or  the  Calumick  River  into  the  Illinois,  the  waters  of  all  the 
upper  lakes  found  their  way  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  easily  demonstrable.  The  Lake 
surveys  show  that  the  surface  or  water  level  of  Lake  Michigan 
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is  only  30  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  Niagara  River  at  Gill 
Creek,  just  East  of  the  Rapids  above  the  Kails.  The  water  in 
the  Des  Plaines  and  Calumick  Rivers  is  only  11  to  12  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  so  that  a  barrier  across  the  Niagara. 
60  feet  high,  would  have  sent  the  waters  of  the  lakes  into  the 
Illinois.  This  barrier  existed  in  the  ridge  at  Lewiston,  60  feet 
high  and  more  than  two  miles  wide.  Against  that  barrier  for 
centuries  must  have  dashed  the  wind  driven  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  then  more  forcible  because  of  their  gfreater  volume,  until  at 
last  some  terrific  wind  storm  raised  some  mighty  tidal  wave  and, 
hurling  it  against  the  barrier,  weakened  and  narrowed  by  con- 
tinued erosions,  it  surmounted  the  obstacle  and  the  waters 
denuded  the  lop  of  the  ridge  of  its  gravelly  deposits  and  swept 
over  into  the  lowlands  beyond.  Continued  washings  followed 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  rocky  barrier  was  assisted  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  air,  and  the  action  of  the  ice,  until,  finally,  a 
channel  was  excavated  lower  than  the  waters  above,  and  the 
Cataract  was  begun.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  cease- 
less action  of  these  great  forces  has  continued  and  the  thunder 
of  the  mighty  Cataract  has  rolled  down  the  corridors  of  the  cen- 
turies while  it  has  receded  southwardly  through  seven  miles  of 
solid  rock. 

Such  is  the  past  uf  this  wonderful  waterfall  ;  with  what  feel- 
ings of  interest  we  speculate  upon  its  future. 

See  the  Falls  and  Rapids  again  and  again  ;  by  sunlight  and 
by  moonlight.  There  is  no  more  interesting  place,  none  with 
scenery  more  diversified.  From  the  crowd  in  Prospect  Park,  in 
five  minutes  walk  to  the  centre  of  Goal  Island,  you  may,  in  the 
words  of  Bryant, 

'■  Lose  ihyself  in  the  continuous  woods  where  rolls  the  Oregon, 
and  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashin^^s." 

The  history  of  the  vicinity  is  fraught  with  interest  to  the 
sightseer.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  the  fierce  and  cruel 
Senecas  waged  unrelenting  and  exterminating  war  against  the 
more  docile  "Neutral  Nation," and  from  the  time  that  the  Chev- 
alier Robert  de  la  Salle  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  shores  of  the  Niagara 
were  dark  and  bloody  ground.  Five  miles  above  this  place  La 
Salle,  in  1679,  built  "  Le  Griffon,"  a  vessel  of  45  tons,  the  first 


sailing  vessel  that  ever  navigated  Lake  Eric.  The  French 
traders  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  coming 
from  Montreal  across  Lake  Ontario,  entered  the  river  at  Fort 
Niagara,  landed  their  boats  at  Lewiston,  and  with  incredible 
toil  carried  their  goods  over  the  portage  from  that  place  to  the 
river,  two  miles  above  this  place.  Along  that  portage,  half  way 
to  Lewiston,  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  a  band  of  the  cruel 
Senecas  massacred  two  companies  of  English  soldiers  guarding 
a  passing  supply  train,  and  but  three  persons  escaped  alive  to 
relate  the  horrid  details.  Above  the  village  stood  Fort  Schlosser 
and  the  French  Fort  Du  Portage ;  across  the  river  arc  the 
battle  fields  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  crossing  the 
height  opposite  Lewiston  the  lofty  monument  that  marks  the 
spot  where  fell  the  valiant  Brock  in  the  battle  oi  yiieenstown 
Heights. 

But  it  is  merely  as  a  natural  wonder,  not  merely  as  a  thing  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  that  you  will  look  upon  Niagara.  For 
years  the  minds  of  power  producers  have  been  turned  with 
longing  towards  the  mighty  Cataract,  and  with  the  rapid  advance- 
ment lately  made  in  the  development  of  electrical  power,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  corresponding  increase  of  interest  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Falls,  and  from  all  over  this  country,  and  all  parts 
tif  Europel  have  come  within  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  the 
suggestions,  plans  and  schemes  of  all  classes  of  men  for  the 
utilization  of  the  power  of  the  Niagara  River.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  list  of  subjects  of  papers  to  be  read,  that 
some  Considerable  part  of  the  time  of  this  body  would  be  given 
to  the  consideration  of  water  power  in  connection  with  electricity. 
And  what  more  fitting  topic  could  be  chosen  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  successful  manipulation  of  electricity  as  a  force  for  dis- 
tribution is  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon  our  ability  to 
devote  water  power  to  its  production  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  so. 
The  manager  of  one  of  the  great  lighting  companies  of  a  large 
lakeport  city  recently  estimated  that  it  cost  his  company  for 
coal  $40  per  horse-power  per  annum.  This  granted  at  Buffalo 
would  be  true  elsewhere.  How  greatly  to  be  desired  then  be- 
comes a  steady  unfailing  water  power  costing  ///  Mo,  say,  from 
$10  to  S15  per  horse-power  per  annum. 

So  firmly  am  I  of  the  opinion  that  the  successful  use  of  the 


electrical  force  is  dependent  largely  upon  increased  facilities  ot 
water  power,  that  I  believe  we  shall  ultimately  see  all  over  this 
country  immense  reservoirs  constructed  in  the  mountain  range»-« 
where  our  large  rivers  and  streams  have  their  head-waters,  and 
by  means  thereof  available  water  power  for  electrical  uses  al 
over  this  country.  Not  structures  like  the  fatal  dam  on  the 
Conemaugh,  but  safely  and  securely  built  by  the  best  engineers, 
they  will  prove  more  magical,  far.  than  the  lamp  of  Aladdin, 
sending  forth  a  stream  of  effulgent  light  into  all  the  dark  places 
and  supplying  to  man  a  helper  more  economical  and  easily  used 
than  even  steam,  heretofore  man's  greatest  aid  in  his  contcniior 
with  the  mighty  obstacles  of  Nature  to  the  advance  of  civiliza — ■ 
tion.  If  this  be  true,  of  how  great  interest  to  science  and  th' 
world  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  utili/.ation  of  th^ 
furious,  unbridled  torrent  of  Niagara? 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  which  solves  the  problem  success- 
fully.    A  rapid  sketch  of  it  would  be  understood  quite   thor- 
oughly if  the  listener  has  in  mind  the  toj-vographical  features  of 
the  river  immediately  below  the  Falls,   and  above  them  for  a 
mile  or  two.     But  let  me  assist  you  in  grasping  the  situation : 
To  the  eastward  of   the  village  for  several   miles  the  land   i> 
nearly  level  with  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  there  move  slowly 
in  a  broad  body;  then  the  Rapids  succeed,  and  then  the  plunge 
at  the  I'alls,  i6o  feet ;  and  below  the  chasm,  200  feet  deep.     From 
the  water  level  in  the  chasm  below  the  Falls  it  is  proposed  to 
excavate  a    tunnel    24    feet    in    diameter,  extending    under    the 
village  easlwardly  at  an  ascending  grade  of  one  foot  in  100  feet, 
which  tunnel  will  approach  within  400  feet  of  the  river,  just  east 
of  the  present  hydraulic  canal,  and  at  that  point  will  be  125  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  waters  of  the  upper  river  ; 
thence  it  will  extend  eastwardly  with  a  slightly  modified  grade 
and  parallel  with  the  river  about  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  at 
its  easterly  termination  will  siill  be  90  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  in  diameter  10  feet,  the  same  having  been  gradually  nar- 
rowed  to   that   limit   in   the  last  one  and   one-half   mile  of    it 
length.      This  tunnel  will  serve  as  a  tail  race  simply  to  discharge 
water.      Immediately  over  and   above  this   tunnel   will   be  con* 
strucied  lateral  tunnels  at  right  angles  with   the  river  and  thi 
main  tunnel,  and  arranged  to  discharge  into  the  latter.     Ove 
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and  above  the  lateral  tunnels  and,  like  them,  at  right  angles  with 
^nhe  river  and  the  main  tunnel  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Brill  be  excavated  surface  canals,  into  which  will  be  diverted  the 
^feters  of  the  river.  By  the  side  of  these  canals  wheel  pits  can 
^nicn  be  excavated  and  into  them  turbine  wheels   placed  at  a 

deptli  of  loo  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land  and  arranged  to 
^Hischarge  directly  into  the  lateral  tunnels  below  ;  and  thence 
Bbrou^h  the  main  tunnel  or  tail  race  and  into  the  gorge  of  the 
Kiver  below  the  Falls.      This  system  of  transverse  canals  and 

tunnels  would  discharge  864,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
^^d  furnish  1 19,000  horse-power,  and  this  power  is  not  situated 
^B  the  midst  of  inaccessible  mountain  ranged  but  midway  be- 
HWecn  New  York  and  Chicago,  on  the  Great  Trunk  lines  of  rail- 
^bads,  with  unsurpassed  shipping  facilities. 

^p  The  advantages  of  the  situation  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  As 
^pniimerated  by  Thomas  Evershed,  the  originator  of  the  tunnel 
Hdca,  and  summarized  by  a  very  high  engineering  aulhoritj"  irt 
^Bs  endorsement  of  Mr.  Evershed's  plans,  they  are  :  An  exhausl- 
^Kss  supply  of  pure  water  at  a  practically  constant  head,  solid 
^fcid  durable  rock  containing  all  the  tunnels,  shafts  and  con- 
^Buits,  and  furnishing  solid  and  imperishable  foundations  for  all 
^Be  structures,  and  a  practically  uniform  surface  of  the  proper 
^Bevation  of  the  lands  necessarj-  for  manufacturing  structures. 
^V  At  Niagara  Falls,  then,  is  Nature's  great  store-house  of  power 
^■r  the  development  of  electricity  and  the  successful  answer  to 
^pc  question,  what  can  be  done  in  the  transmission  of  power  by 
^Btciricity  to  a  distance? 

H  Sir  William   Thompson  said   that  "  Niagara  Falls  possessed 

^■ore  power  than  all  the  coal  mines  in   the  world,"     And  a  true 

Hppreciation  of  the  idea  impelled   Edison   to  say  that  "  Niagara 

^■thr  greatest  storage  battery  in  the  world." 

^■This  latter  is  absolutely  truthful,  and   with   the  power  of  the 

Htterfall  developed  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  tunnel,  a  system  of 

^fcwerful  dynamos  to  transform  the  water  power  into  electricity, 

^pd  ibis  transmitted  to  Buffalo,  that  city  might  be  supplied  with 

Mght   and    power    far  more  cheaply  than    at    present,  and    the 

demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  electrical  power  and   trans- 

H^sion  afforded  that  would  give  us  something  more  than  the 

nrbrld  has  as  yet  had.     The  accomplishment  of  this  work  would 

solve  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  in  the  City  of  Buffalo. 


Niagara  Kails  would  then  become  the  centre  from  which,  after 
the  perfection  of  the  storage  battery,  electricity  for  furnishing 
power  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  would  be  duly 
shipped  by  the  train  load.  And  here  at  Niagara  would  then  be 
inaugurated  a  series  of  experiments  in  this  still  mysterious 
force,  which  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  economic 
results. 

I  speak  of  experiments.  You  will  pardon  me,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  if  fluid  it  be,  is 
largely  experimental  and  scarcely  exact.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  most  scientific  are  not  always  most  successful.  It  remained 
for  a  farmer  neai*  North  East,  so  fhe  daily  papers  say,  to  discover 
the  means  of  utilizing  a  single  wire  simuUaneousU'  for  tele- 
graphic and  tuleplinnic  purposes.  And  the  bucolic  inventor 
has  evolved  a  dry  battery  which  is  to  cheapen  materially  the 
operating  of  the  telephone.  This  will  interest  you  as  stock- 
holders on  account  of  increased  dividends.  Consumers  are  not 
so  green  as  to  expect  any  reduction  of  rates.  What  I  mean  was 
well  illustrated  the  other  day  at  the  close  of  the  judicial  investi- 
gation had  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  safe 
and  humane  to  delegate  to  this  subtle  agent  the  functions  of 
the  public  executioner,  when  the  lawyer  opposed  to  it  in  that 
capacity,  said  to  a  witness,  "Ah,  then  you  know  as  much  as  men 
generally  do  about  it,  do  you?  Well,  that's  more  than  the  ex- 
perts know."  I  hope  Dr.  Moses  will  help  this  Convention  out 
on  this  subject  with  his  valuable  paper. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  why  this  town  and  its  people  are  partic- 
ularly glad  tosee  you.  We  feel  that  you  are  to  be  interested  in  our 
projects  and  that  from  you  we  are  to  receive  assistance.  Niagara 
Falls  has  for  years  lain  asleep  by  the' side  of  the  greatest  mill  dam 
and  water  power  in  the  world,  and  she  is  now  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  misused  or  non-used  power.  Your  aid  will  be 
valuable  to  her  and  her  power  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  elec- 
trical world.  While  you  arc  here  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  everj' 
moment.  And  again,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  you  are  most 
welcome  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Pkksident  :     The  Secretary  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary.  (For  list  of  members 
see  the  list  at  beginning  of  this  volume.) 
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The  President  :    The  Secretary  will   now  read  some  com- 
munications. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  : 

Mayor's  Okfice,  New  York,  July  17,  iSSy. 
£.  K.  U'rris,  £ji/.,  J'rrsiitcnl,  The  Natiimiil  Electric  Light  Aitoiinlion. 

Dnr  Sir :  I  request  your  presence  at  a  conference  of  representative  cili- 
icns  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  an  international  exposition  at 
New  York,  in  lSg2,  and  to  arrange  for  the  preliminary  work  if  it  is  deemed 
ailvisible.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  attend  at  my  office  on  Thurs- 
day, ihe  isth  of  July,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Hfofi  J.  Git.wr,  Afnyor. 
Thk  President  :  I  greatly  regret  that  I  could  not  attend  the 
meeting,  and  I  hope  the  Association  will  take  appropriate  action 
on  Mr.  Lynch's  resolution  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  looking  towards  the  co-operation  promised  Mayor 
Grant  in  my  answer  to  the  invitation  with  which  he  has  honored 
an. 

Mk.  A-  J.  De  Camp  (of  Philadelphia)  :  I  move  that  the  ijues- 
tiiin  ul  appointing  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  Mayor  Grant 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  project  to  hold  a  World's  Fair  in  1892 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Presiuent  :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  (of  Baltimore)  :  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  refer  anything  to  the  E.xccutive  Committee 
which  belongs  to  the  Convention.  1  believe  that  this  matter 
ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  open  Convention  ;  and,  with  all  re- 
spect to  Mr.  De  Camp,  I  suggest  that  he  withdraw  that  motion 
until  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  a.  J.  De  Camc  :  It  was  my  aim  to  have  that  come  before 
the  whole  Convention,  but  simply  to  refer  it  to  the  E.xecutive 
Committee  to  formulate,  and  report  to  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Morrison  :  Very  well,  if  your  motion  is  so  amended. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Decenharut  (of  Chicago)  :  I  wish  to  know  if  we 
arc  to  commit  ourselves  to  holding  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York.  It  strikes  me  that  Chicago  is  in  the  field  for  this 
Fair,  and  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Cregier,  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  proposition  from  our 
Mayor  looking  to  that  end.  I  suppose,  however,  it  will  be  the 
province  of  the  Committee  to  consider  that  matter. 
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The  Presiuent  :  As  we  have  no  communication  from  Chicago, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Chicago  is  about  to  be  left  on  this  measure. 
(Applause.) 

Mk.  Bknj.\.min  Rhodes  (of  Niagara  Falls)  :  Let  me  suggest 
that  there  is  a  Chicago  man  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  as  follows  :  That  this  question 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will  report  to  the 
Association  in  Convention  at  some  subsequent  session. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session  ? 

The  Presiuent  :     At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pope  (of  Elizabeth,  K.  J.)  :  The  Committee  take 
no  action  upon  the  resolution  ? 

The  Presiiieni  :  None  whatever.  It  c<imes  before  the  Con- 
vention for  action. 

The  President  put  the  motion,  and  declared  it  carried. 

Mr.  Morrison  moved  to  adjourn  and  withdrew  the  motion 
upon  the  President  stating  that  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  Rhoiies:  On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  announcements  looking  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  and  their  friends.  After  busi- 
ness is  over  this  evening,  the  members  are  invited  to  attend  an 
excursion,  which  will  leave  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  depot 
at  seven  o'clock,  going  down  the  river  to  Lewiston  by  the  excur- 
sion train,  in  view  of  the  Rapids,  and  taking  the  boat  at  Lewiston 
and  going  down  the  river  for  a  short  moonlight  ride.  Those  who 
have  taken  this  trip  know  that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  those 
who  have  not  taken  it  may  be  assured  that  if  the  evening  is  as 
pleasant  as  it  bids  fair  to  be,  the  trip  will  be  worth  the  trouble, 
h  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  train  will  start  at  7.15,  and  it  is 
requested  that  all  those  who  take  part  in  this  excursion  be 
promptly  at  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  depot  a».  7  o'clock, 
so  that  they  may  be  on  the  train  in  time,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  delay.  The  track  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Lewiston  is  a  single 
track,  over  which  the  trains  run  very  frequently,  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  scenery,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  not  to  delay 
the  trains,  that  they  start  promptly  at  7.15.  No  ticket  will  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  requested  that  those  who  wish  to  go  and  take 
their  friends,  will  make  it  known  to  their  friends  that  the  excur- 
sion is  for  their  benefit. 
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To-morrow  evening  there  will  be  a  reception  and  promenade 
cuncerl  al  the  International  Hotel,  to  which  all  members  of  the 
Convention  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  immediately  after  the 
close  of  this  session  at  Parlor  A,  International   Hotel. 

It  was  nioved  and  seconded  that  the  Convention  adjourn  to 
:  30  p.  M. 

Mr.  Frei).  H.  Whipplk  (of  Detroit,  Mich.):  Chicago  time  or 
New  York  time  ? 

The  Presioknt  :  New  York  time.  The  limit  of  Chicago 
don't  quite  take  in  this  place  yet.     (Laughter.) 

The  President  put  the  motion  and  declared  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


FIRST  DAY'S  PROCKEDINGS. 

Aftkrnoon  Session. 

Tl'F.SD.W,  Al'lifSI   (>,    IS-MJ. 

The  Convention  was  called   to  order  at   2.45  o'clock  by  the 

President. 
Thr  Prksidkni:      Owing  to  the   fact   that   the   Secretary's 

liaggage  has  gone  astray,  we  will  have  to  shift  from  the  regular 

topics.     We  will,  therefore,   now  hear  from   Chairman   Rhodes 

the  report  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee. 

PRELIMINARY  VERHAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
ilii.  Rhodes;     Your  comniitlee  is  a  large  body  and,  as  yiu  know,  large 

iHiiIics  move  slowly.  The  Committee  had  a  formal  meeting  at  Chicago  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Convention,  ami  the  next  meeting  of  that  Committee  was 
fielrl  this  morning.  A  large  amuunl  of  the  business  of  the  Association  was 
delegated  by  thai  Committee  10  sub-committees  formed  of  its  members,  and 
much  of  thai  work  has  been  done  and  well  done.  Those  sub-committees 
have  only  reported  this  morning,  and  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  customary 
Mlhis  Convention,  that  the  Executive  Committee  should  wait  until  later  in  the 
proceedings  bcfurc  presenting  its  formal  report ;  but  at  the  meeting  held  this 
morning  a  matter  was  brought  up  which  was  referred  to  the  .Vssociation  in 
Convention  assembled.  That  was  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Vcw  Vork  to  this  Convention  to  appoint  a  member  who  should  act  in  confer- 
ence with  his  Honor  the  Mayor  in  reference  to  the  proposed  e.xposition  in 
New  York,  in  i8g3.  I  am  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  stale 
that  this  resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  Executive  Committee  ; 
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"  A'.fi>/rYc/,  That  this  Executive  Comtniltec  recommend  to  the  Association 
that  the  President  be  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  n{  five 
members  on  the  pending  International  Exposition  to  be  held  in  iSgj,  whose 
Chairman  shall  represent  this  Association  on  the  Conference  Committee 
called  for  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  to  aid  in  making  the 
Exposition  a  success." 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committe,  I  move  that  the  resolution  be 
adnpted,  and  that  the  instruction  be  carried  out — that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Degenhardt  :  Before  accepting  the  resolution  as  offered 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Barrett,  of  Chicago,  in  which 
he  says  he  is  sending  a  telegram  asking  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
to  request  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  co-operate  in  the 
efforts  towards  holtliirg  the  World's  Fair  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 
I  desire  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  offered,  that 
it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  and  that  the  President  so  instruct 
Mayor  Cregier,  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  Mayor  Grant,  of  New  V'ork, 
that  we  accept  their  kind  offer  with  thanks,  but  at  this  early 
day  where  the  entire  matter  is  problematical,  it  is  utterly  im- 
practicable to  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  either  city.  If  we 
declare  at  all,  let  it  be  Chicago.  (Laughter.)  Why  not  Chicago 
as  well  as  New  York.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  going  on  record  with 
my  vote  in  favor  of  that  resolution,  except  as  amended.  I  move 
that  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolution. 

Mk.  Rhoiiks  :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  postpone  or  entirely 
put  off  a  matter  which  may  possibly  come  up  here  and  take  the 
entire  time  of  this  Convention  this  afternoon,  as  it  took  the  time 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  during  almost  the  entire  interim  of 
the  morning  session,  1  will  state  how  this  came  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee. The  question  was  raised  whether  this  Association 
should  commit  itself  to  a  World's  Fair  in  1892  at  New  York,  in 
opposition  to  a  World's  Fair  in  1892  at  Chicago,  Washington  or 
some  other  city,  and  the  Executive  Committee  decided  that  it 
could  not  take  ground  on  that  point — that  it  is  not  best  at  this 
point  to  commit  itself  in  favor  of  any  city.  But  on  this  question 
we  decided  that  we  had  before  us  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  appoint  a  man,  not  to  forward,  un- 
derstand— not  to  vote  for  a  World's  Fair  in  New  Yfirk  City,  but 
simply,  to  accept  a  courteous  invitation  from  the  Mayor  to  ap- 
point a  man  from  our  Association  to  meet  with  them  as  a  Com- 


tniltce  of  Conference.  I  hope  this  matter  will  not  come  up  for 
discussion  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  or  any 
other  cities,  but  that  it  may  be  treated  simply  as  a  courteous  in- 
vitation, to  which  we  are  returning  a  courteous  answer. 

Mk.  W.  a.  Kkkidlkk  (of  Chicago,  III.) :  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  report  or  resolution  is  hot  worded  so  as  to  express  exactly 
what  the  Committee  means.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  when  they 
went  into  session  they  only  had  a  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  tyust  now  take 
into  consideration  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  the  word- 
ing should  l)c  changed  si>  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  its 
meaning  and  about  the  willingness  of  the  Association  to  co- 
operate with  either  Mayor  of  the  cities  who  have  addressed  an 
invitation  to  us.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  between  N^w 
Vork  and  other  cities,  but  simply  ol  New  York  and  Chicago,  be- 
cause those  are  the  only  invitations  we  have  to  consider  to-day. 

Thk  Presiuen  I  :  I  demur  to  what  the  gentleman  says  in  re- 
^rd  to  the  Fair  being  held  in  Chicago.  I  think  that  on  account 
of  its  central  geographical  location,  and  the  great  number  of 
railroads  there  centering,  Kansas  City  should  be  the  point. 
(Laughter.)  But,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City  is  not  on  the  records  of  the  Association 
with  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  co-operate  with  him, 
neither  has  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  sent  such  an  invitation.  We 
received  a  telegram  from  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Mayor 
in  an  official  capacity  in  Chicago,  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  think 
the  communication  from  the  Mayor  of  New  Vork  has  been  re- 
ceived several  weeks,  and  has  been  replied  to  by  the  President  of 
this  Association  on  general  principles,  assuring  him  that  he 
might  have  the  co-operation  of  the  interests  represented  in  this 
Association,  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  World's  Fair,  not  especi- 
ally in  New  York,  but  anywhere.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  gentle- 
men, that  the  action  proposed  by  our  Committee  does  not  com- 
mit the  Association  to  any  locality,  but  is  purely  general  and  is 
imminently  in  order. 

Mr.  Gf.o.  M.  Phki.hs  (of  New  Vork)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  if  about 
to  answer  an  invitation  to  dinner,  were  told  that  somebody  else 
was  about  to  send  him  a    letter  of  invitation  to  another  dinner 
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the  next  morning,  I  do  not  think  he  would  pass  the  question 
that  account,  and  my  opinion  is  that  we  are  invited  simply  to 
co-operate  in  organizing  a  World's  Fair  in  New  York.  Now,  we 
hear  that  Chicago  has  some  notion  of  having  a  World's  Fair,  too 
— we  have  one  invitation  before  us  and  are  told  that  we  may  get 
another.     When  that  comes  we  can  answer  that. 

Mk.  Alf.x.  Kkmpt  (of  Chicago,  111.)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  position  to  be  this  :  The  gentlemen  of  Chicago  do 
not  desire  that  this  Convention,  in  any  shape  or  manner,  shall 
^legate  to  New  York  any  preference  in  the  question  of  the 
ition  of  the  World's  Fair.  That  the  electrical  fraternity 
should  be  represented  at  the  New  York  effort  is  proper  and  fit- 
ting, but  that  this  Convention  should  not  indicate  its  preference 
fof  New  York,  Chicago  or  any  other  city.  I  think  if  that  is  the 
animus  of  the  resolution,  it  is  right ;  that  this  Convention  do  not 
make  a  selection. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  (of  Chicago,  III.) :  I  coincide  heartily 
with  what  Mr.  Kempt  has  said,  and  with  what  Mr.  Kreidler  said 
before,  and  I  further  agree  willi  Mr.  Kreidler  that  the  resolution 
read  by  Chairman  Rhodes  does  not  thoroughly  express  the  idea 
it  intends.  Mayor  Grant  has  sent  an  invitation,  taking  it  for 
granted,  just  as  Mayor  Cregier,  of  Chicago,  would  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  World's  Fair  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Steps 
have  been  taken  and  money  subscribed,  just  as  in  New  York. 
Now,  an  invitation  from  Mayor  Grant,  based  upon  that  assump- 
tion, if  responded  to  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  does 
commit  the  Association  to  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York.  I 
cannot  see  any  way  out  of  it.  We  may  say  that  it  does  pot,  but 
the  effect  of  such  action  is  to  actually  commit  us.  I,  therefore, 
offer  in  substitution  for  that  restilution  the  fulluvving  : 

tVhfrfat,  The  location  of  the  World's  Fair  has  not  yet  been  determined 
upon  ;  and 

li'/ifrctis.  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  will  have  several  meet- 
ings between  the  present  time  and  the  time  designated  for  the  said  World's 
Fair; 

AVWi'rt/,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Mayors  Grant  and  Cregier  for  their  recognition  of  this  Association  ;  and  that 
the  president  of  this  Association,  in  formally  expressing  to  Mayors  Grant 
and  Cregier  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy,  should  stale  that  a  committee 
ivill  be  appointed  at  the  proper  time  to  represent  the  electrical  interests  in  the 


Vorld's  Fair,  wherever  it  is  to  be  htid,   wUhoul  expressing  at  present  any 
prclerence  as  ta  the  location. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Alexander  (of  New  York)  :  Mr.  President,  I  think 
ihat  this  last  resolution  should  come  up  some  time,  but  not  at 
present.     The  Mayor  of  New  York  City  advises  this  Association 
that  a  World's  Fair  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  1892,  not 
thf  World's    Fair,  but  a  World's    Fair.     We   just  learned    that 
Chicago  intends  to  hold  one  in    the   same    year.     But  we   are 
dealing  now  with  an  invitation  of  Mayor  Grant,  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  not  done  as  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  has  done,  selected  his 
committee,  but  he  has  sent  around  to  the  different  organizations 
representing  trades  and  businesses  of  all  kinds,  and  asked  them 
each  to  appoint  one  man  who  shall  be  the  representative  on  the 
(ximmittce  of  100  that  he  is  forming,  irrespective  of  any  other 
city.     He  does  not  seem   to  have  any  jealousy  whatever.     He 
merely  asks  all  the  trades  to  come  in  and  help  him  in  the  organ- 
ization, by  appointing  a  man  of  their  own  kind.     He  honored 
this  Association  by  such  an  invitation  ;  he  thmight  they  were 
broad-minded  men — men  of  national  ideas — not  in  favor  of  New 
York,  or  of  Chicago,  or  of  Kansas  City  ;  he  merely  asked  the 
.Association  to  appoint  a  man    upon   that  committee.     If   this 
man    is  to  be   appointed,  his  name  must  be  sent  in  before  next 
Friday.     Consequently,  any  other  answer  we  may  give,  except 
the  appointment  of  the  man,  would  be  an  evasive  answer  or  a 
discourtesy   to  a   man   who,  fmt  of    100  men,  only  asked   this 
Association  to  appoint  one.     I  think  it  is  a  great  honor  con- 
ferred upon  this  Association. 

Mr.  Kreiulek:  I  want  to  second  Mr.  Brown's  motion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  playing  upon  words.  We  all 
know  that  New  York  is  not  going  to  hold  a  World's  Fair,  neither 
IS  Chicago.  If ///<■  World's  Fair  is  held  in  New  York  it  will  not 
l)e  held  in  Chicago,  and  if  it  is  held  in  Chicago  it  will  not  be 
held  in  New  York.  If  it  is  to  be  in  New  York,  nobody  will  be 
more  willing  than  the  Chicago  members  to  make  it  a  success. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  commit  the  Associatiun  to  anything  just 
now,  and  that  is  why  this  substitute  of  Mr.  Brown's  has  been 
fiffered.and  I  want  to  second  it. 

Mr.  DEfJKNHAROT:  Mr.  President,  in  rising  to  second  Mr. 
Brown's  resolution,  I  wish  to  put  myself  right  before  the  Con- 


vent  ion.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  thought  I  was 
not  willing  to  thank  a  man  for  his  courtesy.  I  believe  Mr. 
Brown's  resolution  covers  the  question.  If  the  word  Chicago  is 
to  act  as  a  red  flag,  strike  the  word  out.  There  should  be  no 
expression  in  favor  of  any  citj'.  My  judgment  is  that  we  have 
as  good  right  to  demand  for  the  City  of  Chicago  the  recognition 
that  Mr.  Weeks  has  asked  for  Kansas  City.  I  don't  know  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  broad  gauge  of  the  gentlemen  here,  that  it 
savors  of  narrow  gauge  when  we  shout  for  our  own  territory. 
The  allotment  of  this  Committee  by  Mayor  Cregier  was  done 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  co-operation  can  be  had  through- 
out the  United  .States  to  bring  this  World's  Fair  to  Chicago. 
The  same  thing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mayor  Grant,  of 
New  York.     The  position  is  identical. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  Do  I  understand  that  we  have  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Degknhardt:  I  understand  there  has  been  an  official 
communication  from  J.  P.  Barrett,  who  acts  for  Mayor  Cregier. 

Mr  Phelps  :  Would  it  not  be  time  enough  to  answer  the 
Mayor  of  Chicago  when  you  hear  from  him  ? 

Mr.  De  Camh  :  This  courteous  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  is  a  compliment  to  this  Association,  and  one  which  de- 
mands a  prompt  and  positive  reply.  I  do  not  see  that  this 
Association  commits  itself  in  a  single  degree  by  responding  to 
that  favorably  and  reporting  that  committee  at  once.  If  Mayor 
Grant  fails  to  have  the  Exposition  held  in  New  York,  then  the 
whole  thing  falls,  and  some  other  city  will  take  it  up  ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands  to-day.  New  York  is  unquestionably  ahead  in  that 
matter.  (Applause.)  Now,  it  is  three  years  ahead,  but  three 
years  is  a  very  short  time  to  provide  for  an  Exposition  of  that 
kind  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  five.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Mayor  <if  New  York  is  ahead,  and  if  anybody  comes  in  later, 
they  are  going  to  suffer  for  want  of  time.  We  have  either  got  to 
reply  to  that  or  not  to  reply  to  it,  but  if  we  reply  to  it  at  all,  I 
think  we  should  make  a  positive  reply,  because  Mayor  Grant 
means  business.  He  wants  somebody  to  represent  this  interest, 
and  if  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  cannot  represent  it,  the 
interest  will  probably  go  without  representation.  I  think  we 
havcevcrTithingto  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  passing  this  reso- 
lution. 
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Mk.  Bkown  :    Mr.  President,  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Kreidler 

and  Mr.  Kempt  seems  to  be  not  to  have  been  answered.    1  deem 

it  entirely  possible  to  answer  Mayor  Grant  and  to  appoint  a 

representative  to  meet  him,  but   if  we  do  that  under  the  lan- 

g)iage   used  in   the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.   Rhodes,  we  will 

not  then  be   in  position   to  make  any  reply   to   Mayor  Cregier 

when  his  invitation  in  equally  strong  terms  comes  to  us.     This 

resolution,  I  think,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  promise  ;  that  is,  it  docs 

commit  the  Association.     I   think   Mr.  Rhodes'  resolution  does 

coroinit  the  Association,  and,  therefore,  I  sincerely  wish  that  the 

Convention  would  consider  carefully  the  language  of  the  two 

resolutions  before  it  commits  itself,  as  I  think  it  would  by  voting 

affirmatively  on  Mr.  Rhodes'  resolution. 

Calls  for  the  question. 

Mr.  Weeks:  Gentlemen,  the  question  is  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  place  of  the  original  resolution  by  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

It  was  requested  that  Mr.  Rhodes  read  the  original  resolution, 
which  he  did. 

Mk.Whipplk:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  amendment  to  that  in  order? 
The  Prksident  :  One  moment,  please,  until  we  have  the  reso- 
lution read. 

Mr.  Brown's  amended  resolution  was  then  read,  and  upon 
beipg  put  to  vote  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  Brown-  :  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  roll, 
Sf.cretarv  Gakka  I  t  :   Why  not  have  a  standing  vote. 
The  President:   I  believe  it  is  competent  for  ten  members  to 
require  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  President  requested  those  in  favor  of  the  call  of  the  roll 
to  signify  it  by  rising.  Upon  count,  the-  Secretary  found  but 
nine  members  standing,  so  that  the  request  for  call  of  roll  was 
lost. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     I  think  the  roll  call  is  out  of  order. 
The  President  :     The  decision  of  the  Chair  was  that  lo  mem- 
bers would  be  competent  to  require  a  call  of  the  roll.     I  believe 
that  has  been  the  practice  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  have  never  known  a  vote  to  be  taken  by 
rr>ll  call.  A  rising  vote  is  sufficient.  If  you  will  permit  another 
word,  I  will  explain.     There  are  hundreds  of  names  on   the  roll 


who  are  not  present.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  call  the 
roll,  which  time  can  be  saved  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Bkowv  :  1  would  like  to  read  from  the  Constitution.  "  On 
any  question  a  ballot  may  be  taken  by  lo  members  present ;  a 
ballot  cannot  be  taken  by  a  rising  vote." 

Thk  Pkf.side.n  t  :     I  so  construed  it. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     What  Constitution  is  that,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown  ;  It  is  a  Constitution  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary.  It  is  headed  "  New  Constitution  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,"  and  dated  1888. 

Skcrktarv  Garr.^tt  :  That  is  the  present  Constitution.  A 
standing  vote  with  the  names  of  the  persons  standing  written 
down  is  equivalent  to  a  roll  call. 

Mr.  Morrison  ;  The  point  that  Mr.  Brown  refers  to,  a  vote 
by  ballot,  is  not  on  a  question  of  a  resolution. 

Thk  President  :  To  save  time,  Mr.  Brown,  it  seems  to  me  a 
rising  vole  should  cover  this  case.  The  time  of  the  Convention 
is  valuable. 

Mk.  Brown  :  I  will  waive  my  motion  and  substitute  a  risinjij 
vote  for  the  roll  call.     (Applause.) 

The  President  ;  The  question  is  on  the'substitute.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Brown's  for  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  E.xecutivc  Committee,  will  signify  it  by  rising  ti> 
their  feet. 

Upon  count,  the  Secretary  stated  that  1.5  members  were  stand- 
ing. 

The  President  :     Those  opposed  will  so  signify  by  standing. 

Upon  count,  the  Secretary-  announced  that  14  members  were 
standing.     The  count  was  verified  by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  motion  in  favor  of  the  substitute  was  lost. 

Mr.  Brow.n  ;  Mr.  President,  I  move  you  that  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
clause  in  that  resolution  :  "  In  making  the  Exposition  a  success." 

Mr.  Ai.txANUKR  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
misunderstood.  The  Committee  is  called  by  the  Mayor  as  a 
Committee  of  Conference,  to  "aid  in  making  it  a  success." 

Mr.  Kreidler  :  I  made  the  remark  that  the  Committee 
seemed  to  have  the  right  idea  of  the  mattfr,  but  have  not 
worded  it  properly,  as  we  interpret  it.     A  few  words  put  in  that 


resolution  or  a  few  words  taken  away,  as  Mr.  Brown  suggests, 
would  make  it  entirely  satisfactory  to  everybody  and  still  render 
it  entirely  possible  to  send  Mayor  Grant  a  satisfactory  and 
decent  reply.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
better  if  we  would  use  Mayor  Cregier's  name  in  addition  to  that 
iif  Mayor  Grant.  A  few  words  changed  in  the  resolution  will 
do  away  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  Convention  to  commit  this  Association  to  the  New  Vork 
idea,  of  course,  they  can  do  it  by  carrying  the  resolution  as  it 
stands. 

The  PRESinES  r  :  That  is  not  the  intention.  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  to  so  amend  the  original  resolution  by  striking  out  the 
last  clause. 

Mk.  Rhodes:  "To  represent  this  Association. at  the  confer- 
ence called  for  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City." 
These  words  are  not  the  words  of  the  Executive  Committee,  nor 
of  any  person  who  offered  this  resolution.  They  are  an  extract 
from  an  expression  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  : 

Heit>hvil,  That  ihis  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  A.ssociation 
Chat  the  President  be  aulhoriicd  and  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  members  on  the  pending  International  Exposition,  whose  chairman  shall 
represent  them — that  is  to  say,  "on  the  Conference  Committee  called  for  by 
his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City." 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Mokris  {of  Nashville,  Tenn.)  :  I  am  in  favor 
of  an  open  field  and  a  fair  fight.  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
making  a  bid  for  this  Fair.  The  door  is  left  open  to  us.  If 
Chicago  asked  for  a  member  from  this  Association,  it  would  not 
be  inconsistent  upon  our  part  to  give  them  a  man  upon  their 
committee  also,  but  as  the  resolution  is  worded,  it  seems  to  me 
to  commit  this  Association  to  New  York,  and  to  throw  your 
influence  and  your  vote  in  its  favor.  Now,  I  say,  let  us  leave 
that  door  open  and  we  do  leave  it  open  when  we  strike  out  these 
words.  That  complies  with  Mayor  Grant's  request  to  give  him 
a  committeeman.  If  Chicago  asks  for  one  we  will  give  them 
one. 

Dr.  Or  ro  A.  M(jsks  (of  New  York) :  I  think  the  exception 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  is,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  quite  correct.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
add  to  it,  "to  aid  in  making  it  a  success,"  because  it  would  be  a 
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discourtesy  to  carry  any  double  meaning.  Therefore.  I  think, 
and  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  these  words  be 
erased. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
,  Brown  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pope  (of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.) :  With  the  view  of 
acting  in  conjunction  with  them  in  the  appointment  of  this  rep- 
resentative— 

Mr.  Phelhs  :  The  resolution  provides  that  the  man  shall  be 
the  representative  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ai.kxankek  :  It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  this  Associa- 
tion to  get  a  representative  on  that  committee.  The  committee 
has  not  time  to  correspond  about  it,  because  he  must  be  appointed 
before  Friday  ne.xt.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pope  to  defeat 
this  motion,  he  uses  the  right  means  to  do  so,  in  proposing  they 
should  correspond  about  it. 

Mr.  Poi'K  :  That  is  not  my  intention  ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  interests  not  represented  in  this  Association  who  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Mayor,     That  is  why  I  Qffer  this  amendment. 

Mk.  Morrison  :  Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  the  amend- 
ment is  superfluous.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  case  just  as  it 
stands.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  and 
asked  him  to  meet  him  at  a  cer^iin  day  to  confer  with  him  as  to 
certain  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
posed World's  Fair.  To  this  the  President  of  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  meet  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  but  that  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  he  felt  sure,  would  aid  in  every  way 
to  make  an  affair  of  that  kind  a  success.  To-day  you  have  to 
deal  simply  with  the  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  you  have  to  deal 
simply  with  the  invitation.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  you 
accept  it  or  reject  it.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metrop- 
olis of  this  country,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this  country. 
If  he  were  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  other  city  the  same 
courtesy  would  be  due  from  this  Association  as  is  to-day  due  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  New  York.  If  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
had  sent  to  this  Association  or  to  its  President,  a  communication 


of  exactly  the  same  character,  I  would  be  on  my  feet  advocating 
fur  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  exactly   the  same  courtesy  and   polite 
treatment  that  I   now  ask  of  you   for  the   Mayor  of  New  York. 
As  to  the  amendment,  I  beg  to  say  that  The  National  Electric 
Light  Association   has  to-day,  and  will  have   for  some  time  to 
tome,  all   it  can  attend  to  to  mind   its  own   business.     It  is  not 
here  for   the  purpose  of   choosing   representatives  or   making 
channels  through  which  representatives  of  other  like  bodies  in 
this  country  can  come.     It   is   not    here  to  deal   with   the  Tele- 
phone Association,  or  the  Engineers'  Association,  or  any  other 
association,  except  the  National   Electric   Light  Association,  so 
that  upon  that  ground   I   should  deplore  tacking  on  an  amend- 
ment of  that  character,  which  can  do  mi  possible  good  and  maj' 
do  some  harm.     There  is  nothing   in   this  matter  to  consider  at 
all.    The  promptings  of  your  own  decent   instincts  will  show 
you  the  way  out  of  this  difficulty.     It  is  to  reply  to  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  with  a  courteous  answer.     I  admit   that  this  resolu- 
tion is   in   the  proper  language.      If  a   message  comes  to  this 
Association,  before  its  adjournment,  from  the  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
I  shall  advocate  precisely  the  same  treatment  of  it  which  to-day 
you  accord  to  the  communication  from  the  Mayor  of  New  York. 
I  hope  that  you  will   think  of  these  things  as  you  go  along.     It 
is  a  plain  case  and  one   that   ought   not   to  take  two  minutes  to 
dispose  of.     If  the  Mayors  of  forty  other  cities  send  communica- 
tions to  you,  reply  to  them  in  the  same  way.     You  have  repre- 
lentatives  from  almost  every  city  in  the  United   States.     Men 
naturally   look   out  for  the  interests  of  llieir   home    localities. 
Men  who  are  the  pride  of  New  York,  both  in  the  city  and  out  of 
it;   men   who  are   tlie  pride  of  Chicago^a   phenomenal  city. 
Every  man   is  proud   of   his  own  locality  and  will  stand  up  here 
lo  advocate  it.     Under  proper  circumstances,  the  bringii\g  to  his 
own  city  of  any   public  meeting  of  large   proportions   would 
advertise  his  city  and  bring  to  it  trade.      But  we  have  before  us 
one  simple,  single  proposition.     Yield  to  that.     When  the  other 
proposition  comes,   yield   to  that.     Yuu    have   lots  of  business 
ahead  of  you  here  and   have  plenty  to  do  between  the  moi-ning 
and  evening,  and  you  will  find  your  hands  full   if  you  deal  with 
these  things  which  bear  directly  upon   the  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr.  Pope  :  I  have  no  desire  to  retard  the  progress  of  this 
matter.  I  appreciate  the  position.  My  only  desire  was  to  give 
everybody  a  chance.     I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  President  :  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  as  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  resolution  was  carried. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  through 
its  chairman.  Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Moses  :     Mr.   President. 

The    President  :     Dr.    Moses Gentlemen,  I  hope    you 

will  keep  your  seats.     This  matter  is  of  great  importance. 

PRESENTATION    OF    REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE     ON 
REVISION    OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Dk  Muses:  Mr.  Prcsideni,  I  have  the  pleasure,  as  chairman  of  the  Coni- 
millee  lu  Report  upon  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  to  ofler  the  follo\vinj{ 
as  the  unanimous  report  of  f>ur  Committee.  We  had  to  arrive  ul  the  facts 
and  the  propositions  made  in  this  by  means  of  a  very  extensive  corre- 
spondence. We  have  now  on  file  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  about  IJ5 
answers  from  the  members  of  this  Association,  to  whom  were  referred  ques- 
tions which  were  crystallized  in  this  report.  From  a  majority — from  a  very 
large  majority — of  answers,  i(  became  possible  for  us  to  olTerlhis,  as  I  might 
call  it,  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  National  Electric 
Liyhi  .Association.  For  convenience  of  the  members,  this  report  has  been 
primed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  old  Consiilution--lhe  present 
Constitution — that  is,  on  the  left  hand  column  ;  on  the  right  hand  column  is 
the  proposed  Constitution,  and   I   will  read  Article    First. 

Dr.  Moses  then  read  Article  I  of  the  printed  Constitution  : 

Article  I. — Xnnu-. 

This  Association   shall   be  entitled   The  N.\tio.nal   Electric  Li.-.ut 

Association. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  Mr.  President,  as  no  ameiidment  can  be 
voted  upon. on  the  day  of  its  first  presentatii.m,  I  move  you,  sir, 
that  printed  copies  of  this  proposed  Constitution  be  distributed 
among  the  members,  and  that  this  business  be  made  a  special 
business  for  Thursday  morning,  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.   EvtJENE  T.  LvNCH,  Jr.,  (of  New  York):     I    will    second 
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the  motion,  but  I  suggest  as  an  amendment  that  it  be  made  to- 
morrow morning,  at  lo  o'clock. 

The  Prfsiuem:  I  would  say  that  the  printed  copies  of  this 
report  of  the  committee  are  in  the  boxes  that  have  gone  astray, 
which  we  expect  to  receive  any  moment.  Directly  that  package 
arrives,  those  copies  will  be  distriljuted  U>  the  members.  Does 
Mr.  Alexander  accept  the  amendment?  m 

Mr.  Alexander  :     I  should  make  it  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lvnlh  :  We  have  a  special  order  of  business  for  to- 
morrow afternoon — the  electrical  execution  cases. 

Mr.  Alexander:  We  have  a  number  of  representatives  of 
insurance  interests  here  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  back  to- 
morrow, and  there  are  certain  matters  to  come  up  to-morrow 
morning  to  be  discussed  befure  them  and  with  them.  , 

Mr.  Lynch  :  I  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 

Mr.  Dr  Ca.mt  :  Is  it  the  first  order  of  business  on  Thursday 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Alexander:    I  made  it  it  o'clock.  I 

Mr.  DeCamp:  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  the  last  day  of  this 
Convention — this  is  practically  a  new  Constitution,  and  it  comes 
up  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  old  Constitution.  Now, 
if  any  amendment  that  may  be  offered  to  tJiis  ami-ndment  come 
under  the  restriction  of  the  Constitution,  which  says,  that  shall 
be  laid  over  for  a  day,  then  what  object  is  it  to  have  it  come  up 
Thursday  ?  It  should  come  up  to-morroi',  so  we  can  get  rid  of 
it. ,  Will  the  Chair  decide  that  question  ? 

The  President  :  The  Chair  rules  that  such  amendment  would 
have  to  lie  over. 

Mr.  DeCamp  :    That  is  an  amendment  to  an  amendment  ? 

The  President  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DeCami':  Then  I  hope  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  will  not  prevail. 

Mr  .\lexander  :  Do  I  understand  that  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  must  lie  over? 

The  President:  I  so  understand  it;  no  amendment  can  be 
voted  upon  on  the  day  of  its  presentation. 

Mr.  S.  a.  DiNCAN  (of  Pittsburgh)  :  Once  the  report  is  before 
the  body  and  acted  upon,  in  seriatim,  section  by  section,  it  is  the 
property  of  the  body.     It  is  not  then  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stkution,  as  it  provides  for  something  wh"ch  is  original  mailer. 
Therefore,  if  the  Chair  will  consider,  he  will  see  the  position — 
that  you  can  alter,  change  or  ameiul,  any  word  of  the  subject 
matter  properly  brought  before  you. 

Mr.  Dr  C-kmc  :     That  is  the  view  1  take  of  it. 

Mr.  Bkown  :  But,  Mr.  President,  there  might  be  entirely 
new  amendments  offered,  and  they  would  certainly  have  to  be 
Uiid  over  under  our  present  Constitution. 

Mk.  De  Camp  :  Then  there  is  a  possibility  of  never  having  an 
amendment  pass  this  Convention.  It  is  possible  there  may  be 
some  more  striking  incident  than  this — a  case  where  it  would 
have  to  lie  over. 

Thk  Prksidf.m  :  A  motion  is  before  the  Convention  to  make 
it  a  special  order  of  business  for  ii  o'clock  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  point  was  raised  as  to  whether  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  could  be  considered  without  laying  over,  as  provided 
by  our  present  Constitution.  The  Chair  held  that  it  could  not 
be  acted  upon.  1  think,  however,  after  hearing  from  Mr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  iJe  Camp,  that  the  Chair  will  have  to  recede 
from  his  position. 

Mr,  Morrison:  I  think  so.  The  object  in  presenting  this 
paper  is  in  answer  to  the  demand  made  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  old  Constitution.  It  was  submitted  to  the  last  Conven- 
tion and  sent  over  lo  a  committee  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  interests  represented  in  the  Association — the 
electrical  supply  men  and  others — and  in  the  committee  l^iey 
have  formulated  an  amended  Constitution,  based  upon  the  infor- 
mation which  they  have  received  by  mail,  as  I  understand  it,  as: 
to  what  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  Now,  it  is  to  deal  with  that  paper  that; 
we  are  called.  If  you  take  it  up  to-morrow  or  Thursday,  ori 
whatever  day  you  take  it  up,  I  judge  that  the  members  of  thisj 
Association  will  desire  to  dispose  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  It| 
does  not  go  with  the  saying  that  the  provisions  of  that  Consti- 
tution will  be  adopted.  It  is  simply  the  report  of  the  Committee.! 
The  Committee  was  created  by  this  Convention,  and  its  work 
will  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  this  Convention  ;  but  if  you  takej 
up  the  paper  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  it,  article  by  arlicle,;J| 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  getting  through  with  it  in  a  very^ 
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short  tim«.  Every  one  will  be  prepared  to  present  his  views  as 
It  comes  up,  but  there  is  one  point  you  have  not  considered. 
There  is  no  Constitution  you  can  pass  now  that  will  be  operative 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Pkesiiien  t  :  We  certainly  c<^uld  not  lep^islate  members 
out  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Morrison*  :  No  sir.  The  gentlemen  here  have  paid  their 
$20  for  active  membership  in  the  Association.  I  have  paid 
my  rent  for  J2  months,  and  you  cannot  put  me  out  until  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  you  can  pass  no  legislation  which 
will  take  from  them  the  right  which  they  have  paid  their  money 
(or.  So  before  you  get  through  you  will  have  a  motion  to  leave 
that  matter  until  the  time  comes  when  the  paid  term  of  these 
gentlemen  has  expired.  These  gentlemen  have  paid  their  rent 
lor  a  year.  I  think  we  ought  to  take  up  and  dispose,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  each  paper  as  it  comes  along.  We  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  profit.  I  do  not  see  as  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  ynu  take  this  paper  up  to-morrow  or  Thursday,  however. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried  as  amended  by 
Mr.  Alexander. 

The  Presidknt  :  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Underground  Conduits  and  Conductors,  of  which  Mr. 
Lynch  is  chairman. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    UNDERGROUND 

CONDUITS  AND  CONDUCTORS. 
Mk.  Lynch  On  behalf  of  ihe  Cummittce.  1  will  rcporl  that  ihc  Cora- 
miiiec  has  decided  in  ask  ihc  Association  for  a  little  longer  lime  to  make  a 
nfun — that  it  be  delayed  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  is  a  very  short  time,  only  six  months  since  we  made  our  last  report,  which 
»«  rather  long  and  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  we  respectfully 
'cqucsl  that  the  lime  be  extended  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  MoRRisoK  :  It  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  and  it  is  a 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  If 
you  adopt  it  you  only  continue  the  Committee.  I  think  they 
are  getting  ready  to  make  a  report  down  in  New  York. 
(Laughter.) 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the 
Committee  continued. 

The    pRtsiDiL.N  I  :    Owing  to  the  fact   that    Mr.    Alexander's 
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■"manuscript  is  in  that  lost  box,  we  will  have  to  pass  the  report  of 
that  Committee.  We  will  n<iw  hear  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Foote,  of 
Cincinnati,  on  the  value  of  economic  data  to  the  electric 
industry. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Foote  then  read  the  following  paper: 

THK  VALUK  OF  ECONOMIC  DATA  TO  THE  ELECTRIC 

INDUSTRY. 

BV    A.    R.    FOOTE. 

r.  All  data  have  an  economic  basis.  True  progress  depends  upnn  the 
rJKhl  use  of  correct  data.  Without  surh  use  of  such  dat»,  no  problem  can  be 
solved,  be  it  industrial,  political,  social  or  religious. 

2.  To-day,  every  proposal  for  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
based  upon  data.     Read  : 

I.  Economic  Aspect  of  Trusts.  By  George  Gunton.  Political  Si-irnct 
Qittirlfrly,  September.  i88S. 

a.  Remedies  of  Social  Evils.  By  Edward  Atkinsrjn.  Tht  Forum,  April, 
t88(). 

3.  Legislative  Injustice  to  Railways.  By  Henry  Clews.  Xorih  Amftitan 
Kn'ifw,  March,  iSSq. 

t  4.  Signs  of  Impending  Revolution.  By  William  Barry.  The  Forum, 
April,  iSSg. 

5.  The  Relation  of  Modern  Municipalities  to  Quasi-Public  Works.  Publl- 
cations  of  the  American   Economic  Association,  \'ol.  3,  No.  6,  January,  iSS5. 

fi.  Looking  Backward.  By  Edward  Bellamy.  Houghton,  Mifflin  i!t  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

7.  Robert  Elsmerc.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  George  Munro,  Pub- 
lisher, New  York. 

You  will  find  that  the  direction  and  strength  of  all  argument  is  centered  on 
the  testimony  of  evidence  obtained  from  the  history  of  experience.  Experi- 
ence, truthfully  recorded  and  properly  understood,  is  the  source  of  all  value 
in  knowledge. 

3.  The  electric  industry  is  based  on  the  experience  gained  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  discoveries  of  science  which  preceded  it.  Its  development 
depends  upon  a  truthful  record  of  its  own  experiences,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  instruction  derived  from  its  own  ilata. 

4.  To  secure  the  best  results  for  manufacturers,  for  those  who  invest  in 
central  station  plants,  and  for  the  users  of  their  services,  the  data  of  the 
industry  must  be  reliable,  complete  and  accessible.  It  should  cover  all  appa- 
ratus, every  operating  plant,  and  the  price  paid  for  services  rendered  in 
every  locality.  If  such  a  record  can  be  obtained  and  maintained  from  year 
to  year,  it  will  be  found  I  hat  the  science  of  data  and  the  command  of 
those  agencies  by  which  it  may  Ijc  obtained  and  utilized,  is  the  most  impor- 
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^TBracMnnB^aevelopmenrbf  the  industry.     As  i^n^pfSspSru^onB^^ 
mcrs  uf  service,  so  will  be  the  [irusperily  of  the  suppliers  of  service.     As  is 
ibc  jirosperity  of  the  buyers  of  apparatus,  so  will   be  the   prosperity  of  the 
miinufaciurers  of  apparatus. 

5.  The  electric  industry  has  been  born  and  carried  to  its  present  state  of 
development  within  one  decade.  This  is  evidence  of  the  marvelous  skill  and 
honesty  of  manufacturers,  operators  and  users.  The  value  of  this  testimony 
is  enormous.  It  is  proof  of  an  average  intelligence,  a  reliability  of  char- 
ictcr  and  workmanship,  far  superior  to  the  attainments  of  any  other  genera- 
tion. It  furnishes  a  reliable  foundation,  on  which  future  development  can 
securely  rest.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  the  accomplishment  of  results,  such  as 
have  never  before  blessed  any  age. 

THE   VAI.IK   UK   KLKLTKICAI.   AM)    MKCHANICAI.    DATA   TO    .MASIKACTURERS. 

6.  A  long  list  of  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  is  assembled  and  used 
as  one  machine  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  composite  central 
slAiiun.  Every  manufacturer  of  each  part  of  this  apparatus  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  exact  truth  regarding  the  performance  of  his  specialty, 
under  the  widely  varying  conditions  found  in  the  practical  operation  of  a 
targe  number  of  central  stations.  Il  is  to  his  interest  that  he  should  claim 
for  his  Specialty  all  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  developing,  and  no  more. 
The  pnjfit  on  a  sale  made  on  the  basis  of  guarantees  that  cannot  be  realized, 
is  a  disastrous  loss. 

7.  Inventors,  designers  and  manufacturers,  use  their  best  efforts  to  supply 
a  piece  of  apparatus  that  shall  be  the  best  for  its  purpose  and  price.  They 
lake  careful  note  of  all  obtainable  experience,  and  then  attempt  to  take  one 
B«ep  in  advance  by  making  an  improvement.  This  is  the  natural  law  of 
progress.  Their  claims  for  their  improvements  are  honestly  made.  They 
are  based  on  tests  made  in  laboratory  or  shop,  where  their  apparatus  is 
handled  by  experts  under  favoring  circumstances.  The  value  of  improve- 
ment depends  upon  its  advantages  proven  by  the  tests  of  practical  use  when 
operated  by  persons  representing  all  degrees  of  skill,  under  the  widely  vary- 
ing crinditions  found  in  a  large  number  of  central  stations.  If  it  is  necessary 
lu  take  careful  note  of  past  experiences,  and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
data  of  performance  during  construction,  it  is  not  much  more  necessary  to  keep 
a  careful  record  of  the  data  of  a  performance  when  in  practical  use?  With 
»uth  a  record  for  a  guide,  manufacturers  and  buyers  can  feel  a  comforting 
assurance  of  certainty  in  their  transactions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
raluablc  consideration.  Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  keeping  properly 
systematized  central  station  records,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  claims  of 
manufacturers  of  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus,  will  become  good 
observers.  More  often  than  otherwise,  they  can  suggest  some  simple  change 
in  the  apparatus  which  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  fully  realize  his 
cxpcclauons. 

In  fact,  it  may  often  be  found  that  the  manufacturer  has  claimed  too  little, 
instead  of  too  much,  for  his  improvement.  If  he  can  secure  proper  data 
from  the  operators  of  a  targe  number  of  central  stations,  he  can  remodel  his 


claim  as  well  as  his  apparatus  in  the  light  of  rrcorded  experience.  This  will 
make  an  enurmous  Rain  for  him.  Il  will  enable  him  to  base  his  business  on 
a  firm  foundation  not  otherwise  obtainable.  In  this  there  is  surely  sufficient 
reason  for  cver>'  manufacturer  to  encourage,  in  every  way  that  is  open  to 
him.  the  keeping  of  systematic  records  by  central  station  companies  having 
Jor  iheir  object  the  collation,  from  experience,  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
data. 

THE     VAI.fE    OF     urERATINC,     MAISTKSA.NCK     A.NU     AOMIXISTKATIOS     UATA    T<» 
CENTRAL   STATION   COMPANIKS. 

8.  Electrical  and  mechanical  data  are  but  one  feature  of  the  record  upoa 
which  the  success  uf  central  station  companies  depends.  To  complete  the 
circuit,  records  must  be  kept  nf  the  data  pertaining  to  all  details  uf  operation, 
maintenance  and  administration. 

9.  Nn  manager  can  be  equally  competent  in  all  departments.  Unassisted 
be  cannot  observe  all  the  details  of  the  wonderfully  complex  business  assem- 
bled in  the  operation  of  a  composite  central  station.  I'pon  the  keeping  of 
sjrctcmatic  records  by  his  employes  depends  the  .ease  of  his  position  and  the 
liBticucy  of  his  managjement.  The  value  of  a  pruperlr  devised  system  of 
records  of  the  daily  operation  of  a  central  station  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

10.  A  manager  may  regard  many  items  in  bis  accounts  as  reasonable,  rep- 
reseniinK  the  best  that  can  be  done,  which,  when  compared  with  the  accounts 
oi  some  other  manager,  whose  genius  or  experience  has  directed  his  attention 
etpeeially  to  such  items,  will  appear  entirely  out  of  the  way.  \o  better  guide 
caa  be  found,  to  where  improvement  is  possible,  than  such  comparisons. 
The  Taloe  of  the  comparison  increases  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  accounts 
«iUi  which  it  is  made.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  every  central  sta- 
tinn  company  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  induce  every  similar  company  to  be 
represented  in  an  organisation  through  which  the  desired  data  can  be  made 
arailabte  to  each. 

It,  While  managers  of  central  station  companies  can  render  service  of 
iradoabted  value  to  manufacturers  by  keeping  truthful  records  of  electrical 
and  mechaoicai  data,  manufacturers  can  repay  managers  in  iinj  by  suggest- 
iag  tiBprovements  in  their  methods  of  operating  their  plants.  A  manager  is 
iaolaled.  He  can  observe  his  own  work  and  methods  only.  The  representa- 
tives of  manufacturers  are  everywhere.  They  observe  the  work  of  all  man- 
agers and  are  quick  to  detect  the  methods  of  those  under  whose  management 
Ibeir  particular  specialty  produces  the  best  results.  Having  found  this,  it  is 
(o  tbeir  ioterest  to  communicate  the  information  to  every  user  of  such  ap- 
paiBlns.  Tbtis.  by  each  manufacturer  liioking  after  his  own  interest,  each 
•  will  receive  the  educational  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all  man- 
t  penaiaisg  to  every  detail  of  the  apparatus  under  his  control. 

M.  By  wiciws  of   the  comparisons   indicated,   covering   all  electrical  and 

■nhiili  it  lliH  mil  all  items  of  expense  and  income,  any  manager  will  be 

Able  to  show  to  his  directors  how  the  results  of  the  business  he  is  doing  for 

I  eoapares  with  the  results  of  all  similar  undertakings.     It  will  give  him 
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tie  ability  to  itidicatc  to  them  unerringly,  what  chAn|;es,  if  any,  must  be 
miidc  in  tbeir  pulicy  ur  plant,  lu  enable  them  to  realize  the  best  obtainable 
rctulls. 

IJ.  In  furnishing  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, each  manager  receives  in  equal  exchange  the  record  of  experience 
of  tl!  others.  He  must  lie  an  expert  and  a  wise  man  who  can  claim  that  he 
will  not  be  a  large  gainer  by  such  a  transaction.  Rightly  estimated,  the 
Hain  of  each  company,  from  the  judicious  operation  of  a  proper  system  for 
recording  and  comparing  data,  will  be  so  enormous,  that  none,  much  less 
smaller  ones,  who  can  least  afford  to  employ  highly  developed  talent,  can 

rd  to  be  without  a  memDership  in  the  organization  through  which  it  may 
be  secured. 

14.  No  more  pertinent  illustration  of  the  value  of  systematic  and  organized 
tSort  to  improve  a  special  feature  of  the  electric  industry,  can  be  required 
ihan  that  which  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  Nfew  England  Exchange.  If  the 
well  devised  system  that  has  been  developed  by  the  workers  in  that  special 
fitlil  can  be  adopted  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  as  one  of  its 
feaiiires,  that  fact  alune  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  it  a  membership  from 
ncry  central  station  company  in  this  country. 


THE   VAI.L'lt  OK   DATA   TO    TDK   USERS   OF   ELECTRIC   SERVICE. 

15.  The  value  of  economic  data  to  the  electric  industry  cannot  be  com- 
pletely stated  without  considering  the  interests  of  the  users  of  electric  service. 

16.  From  an  electrical  or  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  value  of  all  ap- 
paratus finds  expression  in  light  or  power.  From  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
its  ralue  is  expressed  in  the  advantages  it  brings  to  the  users  of  its  service. 
These  advantages  are  limited  by  what  it  enables  them  lr>  do  and  what  it  costs 
1"  do  it. 

17.  The  advantages  of  electric  service  are  not  wholly  under  the  control  of 
DMufaciurers  of  apparatus,  nor  of  the  owners  of  central  stations.  Their 
Jcvelopment  depends  largely  on  the  public  policy  of  the  community  in  which 
ihe  service  is  rendered. 

li  that  policy  places  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  business  of  the  central 
nation  company  ;  imposes  on  its  methods  of  construction,  having  no  founda- 
tion in  engineering  requirements,  nor  in  true  considerations  for, the  public 
safety  or  convenience  ;  or,  if  it  holds  over  the  company  an  eternal  menace  by 
fceing  willing  to  grant  a  franchise  to  a  raiding  enterprise,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  prices  can  be  permanently  cheapened  by  competition,  it  will  pay  a 
riifhtcous  tax  for  its  mistakes,  in  the  price  of  the  service  it  uses. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  such  a  policy,  with  that  of  a  community 
that  intelligently  permits  construction  in  accordance  with  the  best  engineer- 
ing requirements  and  true  consideration  for  the  public  safety  and  conven- 
ience, that  sets  itself  as  firmly  against  an  ordinance  permitting  competition 
Uit  would  a  declaration  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  educate  all  users  of  service  to 
acorrect  understanding  of  true  economic  conditions. 


|8,  In  the  competition  between  cities,  states  and  nations,  the  utilization  of 
Che  discoveries  of  science  in  accord  wiih  the  requirements  of  natural  economic 
law,  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  securing  industrial  supremacy  than  the  pos- 
session of  natural  advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  intelligence  is 
master  of  physical  forces.  When  these  truths  are  properly  understood,  the 
users  of  electric  service  will  demand  and  enact  economic  legislation  that  will 
secure  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  (he  suppliers  and  the 
users  of  electric  service,  on  terms  that  will  enable  each  to  realize  the  highest 
economic  advantages  thai  can  be  derived  from  the  perfect  dcvclopmenl  of 
the  electric  industry.  The  advantages  nf  a  public  opinion  so  educated  should 
not  fail  to  cause  all  who  can  to  unite  in  securing  the  data  on  which  it  must 
■  be  based. 

TIIE   VALl'E   OF   DATA   TO   IJiVESTOKS   I.\    FXECTRIC  STOCKS   A.Nn    RU.SDS. 

19.  The  proper  construction,  equipment  and  operation  of  a  composite  cen- 
tral station  designed  to  supply  a  community  with  the  foundational  necessi- 
ties for  industrial  prosperity  and  domestic  comfort  and  refinement — htat, 
fmvrr  and  light — is  an  undertaking  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  private  capi- 
tal. It  is  a  public  improvement,  the  capital  for  which  must  be  secured  by 
the  sale  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  company  organized  to  carry  on  the 
enterprise. 

2u.  A  central  station  company  must  be  organized  under  the  slate  law.  It 
must  operate  under  a  municipal  franchise.  From  its  birth,  through  all  its 
existence,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipal legislation.  This  fact  should  secure  for  its  slocks  and  bonds  a  finan- 
cial standing  equal  to  that  of  the  best  securities  in  the  world.  That  they  are 
not  so  held  is  evidenee  that  there  is  a  lack  of  data  regarding  them,  and  an 
unwise  or  unsettled  condition  of  public  policy  regarding  the  tenure  of  their 
occupation  of  the  field  of  their  operations. 

31.  In  my  opinion,  the  exercise  of  state  authority  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  companies  organized  under  state  laws  to  operate  under  municipal 
franchises,  should  be  so  used  as  to  render  their  securities  as  safe  and  profit- 
able an  investment  as  arc  the  securities  of  national  banks.  Roth  are  creations 
of  legislative  enactment.  Both  supply  fundamental  wants  of  industrial  life. 
A  calamity  that  would  render  users  of  henl.  power  ami  light  incapable 
of  paying  cheir  bills  for  service  rendered,  would  render  them  incapable  of 
paying  their  bank  obligations.  Organized  t<i  supply  necessities  of  civilized 
life,  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located, 
guaranteed  by  the  ability  of  users  to  pay  for  a  service  that  secares  them  an 
industrial  advantage,  there  is  no  economic  reason  why  the  securities  of 
central  station  companies  should  not  be  a  favorite  investment  for  all  who 
desire  ptrmatuHcy,  safety  and  frojit. 

2a.  Large  investors  require  the  greatest  certainty  and  accept  the  smallest 
return  for  the  use  of  their  capital.  All  data  and  all  legislation  that  tends  to 
setnre  safety  and  permanency  of  investment,  will  lend  to  make  capital  abun- 
dant and  cheap  for  central  station  companies,  and  thus  enable  them  to  reduce 


the  cost  of  their  service  to  its  users.  A  community  can  serve  its  interests  in 
no  better  way  than  to  exercise  its  power  o(  regulation  and  control,  to  secure 
the  necessary  data  to  guide  intelligently  investments  in  public  improve- 
ments and  its  own  legislative  action. 

J3.  The  securities  that  to-day  bring  investors  the  smallest  returns  are  those 
<i(  the  public  debt.  They  represent  the  destructions  of  war.  This  fact  does 
not  prove  that  the  destructions  of  war  are  of  greater  service  to  humanity 
than  the  constructions  of  peace.  It  proves  that  a  nation,  as  well  as  an  indi- 
ridual,  will  give  all  it  has  for  the  preservation  of  its  life.  That  it  may 
always  command  "the  sinews  of  war,"  it  cannot  allow  its  credit  to  become 
impaired.  For  this  reason,  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation  has  quickened 
man's  intellect  to  devise  laws  for  public  finance,  designed  to  give  the  great- 
est possible  security  to  investments  in  government  bonds.  Next  to  the  duty 
o!  preserving  life,  is  the  duty  to  make  life  worth  living.  Government  will 
confer  its  greatest  benefit  on  society  when  it  renders  investments  in  those 
enterprises  which  daily  supply  the  necessities,  comforts  and  refinements  of 
life,  the  best  securities  in  the  market.  This  done,  capital,  the  sinews  o(  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  will  flow  to  such  enterprises  in  abundant  supply,  and 
humanity  will  realize  a  condition  of  civilization  such  as  the  world  has  never 
yet  enjoyed. 

THK   VALtJE  OF    llATA   COLLECTKU    HV   GOVISRNMKNT   AfTHORlTY. 

S4.  Every  ten  years,  under  direction  of  the  national  government,  a  census 
Is  taken.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  national  census  among  all 
peoples  is  the  history  of  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  data.  From  the 
mere  enumeration  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  census  taking  has  broadened 
until  it  includes  all  data  having  a  social  or  industrial  interest. 

aj.  The  census  of  iSSo  has  no  section  for  the  industry  of  generating  and 
distributing  from  central  stations  electric  service  for  the  uses  of  light  and 
power.  The  census  of  iSijo  should  have  such  a  sectioii.  If  the  data  for  it 
ire  properly  collated  and  arranged,  it  will  make  a  marvelous  exhibition  of 
ihc  birth  and  growth  of  an  inOuslry  in  the  short  space  of  one  decade.  The 
annal»  of  civilization  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  it. 

2fj.  The  data  s<i  acquired  and  published  by  authority  of  the  national 
Sovemmcnt.  will  give  an  impetus  to  all  electric  central  station  service,  that 
will  cause  the  record  of  the  decade  from  i8>)0  to  1900  to  be  one  of  the 
iransformalions  of  methods  of  generating  and  distributing  the  means  of 
supplying  cities  and  towns  with  *<•«/,  pmvr  and  light, 

27.  In  Igoo,  the  electric  light  will  be  the  light  of  the  present,  the  oper- 
ating of  street  cars  by  horses  will  be  unknown,  and  physical  labor  for  man 
or  woman,  in  all  industrial  and  domestic  occupations,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  minimum  than  has  ever  yet  been  realized. 


THE  TRfE   HAStS    HiK    I'llE    WORK   AND   INKLl'ENCE   OK   THK    NATIONAL   ELECTRIC 
LIGHT   ASSOCIATION, 

:$.  None  of  the  results  indicated  can  be  obtained,  desirable  as  they  may 
be.  unless  they  arc  the  results  of  system  and  organization. 
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'•^  Tkax  irtards  may  be  kept  vtg^riaa^  peztiaeac  points  only,  •nd  wiiF^ 
tWt  tke  duk  aar  ^  so  tabalaied  that  it  can  be 
I  sjneaa  of  records  aod  accounts 
br  derned,  CDi«ria(  aB  poius  ml  aueresi.     To  derUe  such  a  system 
■■dute  pnsper  Luuyaiiiuai  for  the  bk  aad  bcacfit  of  ail  station  cum- 
,  i»  the  direct  aad  mout  iaaponaax  motkoltias  AKoriation.     By  doing 
.  It  win  f ofnish  a  reason  (or  all  ceatial  slatiaa  coapaoics  lo  be  represented 
>  fihrnhip.     Sach  a  fsembcnhip  vtS  {ire  to  its  deliberations  and 
aa  iaflacaoe  tbat  «iB   hare  aQ  the  biadiag  force  of  law    in   some 
,  and  ia  other  paiticalars  1<  win  so  difect  pvfalic  optoioo,  tbat  laws 
«fli  be  thipfd  ia  aeoofdaacc  with  its  riews. 

J9l  It  win  cstahIKh  the  clectrieal  aad  lacchaaical  Talae  of  all  apparatus. 
b  wM  dtttlop  the  operation  of  ceatial  srationi  iato  the  best  organized  and 
■Mat  icfiabte  aerricc  ia  the  oooatrf.  It  will  secure  the  highest  possible 
dlglte  of  ecooomy,  and  the  OKSt  reliable  returns  for  iarcsied  capital  that 
caabe  fooad  in  any  iadnstry.  Ia  doiag  this,  it  will  be  a  large  coalributor 
to  the  lyatcrial  prosperity  of  the  people. 

31.  The  work  and  indueiKC  of  the   Xatioaal    Electric   Light  .Association 
most  begin  in  data,  they  most  be  sostaioed  by  data,  they  must  have  for 
Lheir  objeetire  point  the  securing  of  data. 
33.  Data  are  recorded  tmtb. 

33.  "  Cooimend  10  the  keeping  of  the  Tngth  whateTer  the  Truth  hath  given 
Ibec.  and  thou  shaJt  lose  nothing.' — St.  A^puHme. 

Mr.  Footx:  Mr.  Presidenl,  to  give  practical  effect  to  my 
paper,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  for  the  action  of  the 
Association  : 

H'lurfai,  It  is  desirable  that  this  Associatioa  shall  collect  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  its  members  complete  and  accurate  data  regarding  all  important 
details  involved  in  installing,  operating,  maintaining  and  administering  the 
plants  and  business  of  central  station  companies, 

Bf  it  KfiehfJ.  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presidenl,  lo 
report  at  the  next  Convention  of  the  .\ssociation,  forms  and  a  system  of 
records  and  accounts,  to  be  kept  by  central  station  companies  ;  a  system  for 
reporting  the  same  to  the  Association,  and  for  comparing  and  publishing  the 
data  so  secured  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown. 

The  President  :  The  paper  is  now  before  the  Convention 
for  discussion. 
^  Mr  Morrison  :  Mr.  Foote  is  engaged  in  a  work  that  almost 
Bvery  one  has  neglected,  and  yet  without  which  work  we  would 
probably  never  be  able  to  conduct  the  electric  light  business 
successfully.  It  is  the  true  channel  through  which  information 
should  come.    If  you  can  once  get  down  to  the  point  where  men 


will  come  into  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  and 
state  in  plain  terms  their  plans  and  their  methods,  and  the 
result  accomplished,  then  you  will  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  the  original  idea  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion can  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Fooie  is  on  that  track.  I  believe 
I  am  doing  him  scant  justice  when  I  say  that  he  has  spent  more 
time  and  more  money  in  the  service  of  The  National  Electric 
Light  Association  during  the  past  12  months  than  any  other 
man  in  it,  from  its  President  down  to  the  last  man  on  the 
Board.  (Applause.)  I  think  that  such  work  should  be  appre- 
ciated. I  believe  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  I  think  in  the  end 
appreciated  in  a  substantial  manner  to  Mr.  Foote. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  this  Con- 
vention than  I  can  help.  I  made  a  promise  to  myself  and  some 
of  my  friends  that  I  would  not  talk  in  this  Convention.  But  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  second  Mr.  Brown's  motion 
to  adopt  this  resolution,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  I  rose  to  my 
feet. 

The  Prk.siuk.v  r  :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question  ?     (Cries  of  "  Question.") 

The  President  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Morris:  I  believe  this  is  the  second  meeting  of  this 
Convention  that  I  have  attended  and,  as  a  member,  I  can  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  come  and  get  the  new  kinks  and  points 
from  others,  and  get  practical  benefit  from  them.  We  have 
had  a  representative,  I  believe,  at  every  meeting,  and  I  have 
attended  two  or  three  of  them  myself.  But  it  has  been  an  unsatis- 
factory thing  to  me.  I  havecome  to  these  meetings,  and  my  mana- 
ger and  my  superintendent  havecome.  We  come  here  and  go  away 
not  feeling  exactly  that  we  have  got  what  we  came  for.  What  we 
wanted  was  new  points  ;  practical  points.  We  have  come  here  and 
heard  a  great  many  theories  upon  electric  light  matters,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  was  not  what  we  wanted.  We  had 
a  committee  here  at  one  time  to  consider  which  was  the  best 
wire.  I  tried  at  one  time  to  get  a  report  out  of  that  committee, 
but  I  could  not  do  so,  and  nothing  practical  was  done.  Now, 
Mr.  Foote's  paper  seems  to  me  striking  out  in  the  right  direc- 
tion— to  get  at  the  practical,  to  get  at  things  that  will  benefit 
local  electric  light  men.     That  is  ivhat  I  am  here  for,  represent- 


ing  that  sort  of  an  interest.  While  I  don't  believe  that  it  is 
hardly  practicable  to  get  this  data,  such  as  that  resolution  calls 
for,  and  while  I  believe  that  very  few  companies  are  going  to 
disclose  their  private  business,  show  us  exactly  what  they  are 
doing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  yet  perhaps  they  will  be  willing 
to  tell  us  something  about  the  operation  of  their  machinery, 
how  it  is  produced,  what  is  the  effect,  and  such  as  that.  If  1 
am  asked  what  is  the  best  lamp,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say.  But  1 
think  that  perhaps  we  can  safely  risk  this  Convention,  composed 
of  members  from  different  electric  light  companies,  to  express 
itself  in  behalf  of  a  measure  so  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  us 
all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  arc  going  to  ascertain  so 
many  practical  things,  because  it  is  natural  that  everybody  who 
is  operating  a  plant  is  going  to  stand  up  for  his  kind  of  machin- 
ery ;  if  he  is  running  a  Thomson-Houston,  he  is  not  going  to 
say  that  something  else  is  better,  and  we  cannot  hope  always  to 
get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  thing  ;  but  we  can  get  some- 
thing in  that  direction  ;  and  if  we  follow  in  the  line  of  Mr. 
Foote's  paper,  I  think  there  is  a  better  future  for  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Foote's  paper. 
I  think  he  has  made  some  suggestions  which  will  bear  looking 
into  a  good  deal  more  closely. 

Like  Mr.  Morris,  I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, or  the  third  one  rather,  at  Baltimore,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  states.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable  money 
invested  in  the  electric  light  business,  and  more  money  being 
invested,  and  its  main  objects  seemed  to  be  then  to  find  out 
how  to  properly  invest  the  money  that  was  being  called  in  to 
this  electric  light  business.  The  methods  of  the  Association 
then  were  crude  and,  if  I  recollect  right,  did  not  take  the  form 
of  reading  papers.  Every  member  got  up  and  said  what  he  felt 
like  saying,  and  generally  spoke  pretty  well  to  the  point ;  conse- 
quently, there  was  a  great  deal  more  talking  done  than  there 
has  been  in  the  late  meetings.  The  result  was  that  I  believe 
that  the  second  $100,000  invested  in  Philadelphia  was  invested 
better  than  the  first.  The  first  was  invested  on  a  good  deal  of 
gtjess-work ;  the  second  was  invested  on  some  knowledge, 
partly  gained   from   the  experience  of  investing  the  first   our- 


selves,  and  what  we  later  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  that 
others  had  invested. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  money  invested — not  that 
there  might  not  be  more — but  another  thing  comes  in,  and  that 
is  to  make  the  most  out  of  what  we  have  got  invested — to  make 
the  most  returns  out  of  it.  I  tliink  that  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial things  grtjwing  out  of  this  Association  is  to  do  away  with 
the  prejudice  existing  among  the  different  systems.  At  the  first 
meetings  an  advocate  of  the  Brush  system  would  not  dare  open 
his  mouth  in  favor  of  that  system  to  a  man  representing  another 
system,  and  vice  versa.  That  is  now  done  away  with.  No  one 
hesitates  about  expressing  himself  now  ;  in  fact,  there  is  so 
much  information  all  around,  it  is  pretty  risky  for  a  man  not  to 
tell  the  truth.  But  still,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  sealed  book 
existing  among  the  electric  light  people,  and  the  resolution  that 
has  been  offered  covers  it.  I  know  of  companies  that  are  oper- 
ated and  that  are  deceiving  themselves  both  ways.  This  I 
know  of  my  positive  knowledge.  Some  are  deceiving  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  they  are  making  more  money  than  they 
really  are  ;  they  think  they  are  making  money  when  they  are 
really  not  making  a  dollar.  There  are  others  that  think  they 
are  making  nothing,  when  they  are  doing  verj'  handsomely.  It 
is  my  misfortune  to  be  interested  in  companies  of  both  charac- 
ters ;  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  position  to  be  in.  I  have  had  to 
stand  up  and  make  statements  and  rely  upon  my  word  being 
accepted,  upon  matters  in  which  my  statement  was  the  only 
evidence  I  had  to  offer  of  their  truth  ;  I  mean  abstruse  subjects, 
and  matters  on  which  they  were  entirely  skeptical.  They  had 
only  my  say-so,  and  if  they  were  skeptical  on  the  first  statements 
I  made,  the*  were  skeptical  on  tlie  second.  But  if  we  had 
matters  in  this  Association  in  such  shape  as  contemplated  by 
this  resolution,  every  manager  of  a  company  would  feel  very 
much  stronger;  he  could  present  his  business  to  his  Board  of 
Direction  with  a  good  deal  more  force. 

I  appreciate  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  but 
still,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  think  that  it  can  be  got  in  such 
shape  that  a  report  can  be  made  without  in  any  manner  or  form 
revealing  the  private  affairs  of  any  particular  company.  I  think 
that  is  entirely  possible,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  the 
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companies  to  appreciate  it.  because  it  is  going  to  involve  the 
complete  changing  of  the  systems  of  some  of  the  companies.  It 
is  true  that  a  great  many  do  not  have  any  particular  system.  I 
have  known  cases  of  that  kind,  but  still  they  think  they  have  ; 
and  they  are  going  to  be  required  tochange  them  very  radically, 
and  that  is  going  to  be  the  difficulty  in  carrying  that  resolution 
into  effect.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  is  needed  among  the  electric  light  companies. 
This  Is  going  a  good  ways — to  say  that  people  do  not  understand 
their  own  business — but  there  are  some  things  about  my  own 
business  that  in  a  self-satistied  way  I  think  I  understand  ;  but. 
at  the  same  time,  down  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  am  very  doubtful 
m>'seli. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Cogceshall  (of  Fitchburg.  Mass.)  :  In  the  gen- 
eral management  of  electric  light  plants,  I  find  that  they  make 
no  money,  and  as  it  was  stated  that  this  paper  would  be  on  the 
economic  data,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  gentleman  had  already 
discovered  a  method  by  which  he  could  show  me  how  to  run  an 
electric  light  plant  and  make  money  out  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
plant  which  has  been  operated  by  our  old  company  was  put  up 
in  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  money,  and  they 
are  now  erecting  a  new  station.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  at 
all  in  getting  information,  without  detriment  to  any  company 
at  all  :  data,  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  coal,  the  kind  of 
wire  used,  the  durability  of  the  circuit,  and  various  other  matters 
that  voald  be  profitable  to  every  member  of  this  Association.  I 
belong  to  the  gas  fraternity,  and  I  have  always  attended  every 
meeting,  and  when  1  found  any  one  else  doing  any  better  than  I 
was,  it  only  set  me  to  work  to  come  up  to  it.  That  has  been  my 
point,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  can.be  money-made  in  the 
electric  light  business.  These  statistics,  as  far  as  we  have  got 
any.  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  last  year,  from  75  or  80  com- 
panies, showed  that  there  was  only  five  of  them  carried  a  credit 
to  profit  and  loss  account :  so  that  the  whole  thing  depends 
■pod  the  commercial  value  of  running  an  electric  light  plant  ; 
and  it  is  the  data  that  we  want  to  be  guided  by  regarding  their 
operation. 

Mt.  WhiU'Le  :  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  say  that  1 
Icnow  something  about  collecting  data.      I  have  spent  about 


$5<ooo  th'S  year  in  collecting  data.  Under  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association,  there  are  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  central  electric  light  station  that  no  associa- 
tion nor  no  amount  of  private  capital  could  get;  yet,  it  is  just 
that  information  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  man  next  door  to  him — 
the  number  of  dynamos  that  a  man  has  in  his  station,  who  his 
engineer  is,  and  who  his  superintendent  is,  are  of  no  practical 
value  whatever.  The  economic  principles  of  that  station  you 
never  will  be  able  to  get,  and  if  we  should  get  such  statistics  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly,  it  seems  to  me,  to  publish  them  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Association,  because  the  members  of  this 
Association  are  not,  by  any  means,  a  close  corporation,  but  are 
the  general  public.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  oath  to  keep  to  ourselves  anything  that  is  told 
us.  These  circulars,  I  take  it,  would  be  a  private  confidential 
circular  of  information  regarding  this,  that  and  the  other  stations, 
but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  go  to  work  and  practically  get  at 
this  infonnation.  You  can't  convince  a  man  that  is  running  a 
station  whether  he  is  or  is  not  making  money  ;  if  he  is  making 
money,  he  is  not  going  to  tell  you  how  much  he  is  making.  And 
therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  this  resolution  embodied  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Before 
we  lake  the  step  of  forming  a  Committee  to  do  something  that 
on  the  surface  is  clearly  impracticable,  1  think  that  we  ought 
to  give  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  it  and  find  what  we  can 
get,  and  then,  after  we  have  got  it,  find  out  how  we  can  dis- 
seminate it,  and  who  we  will  disseminate  it  to.  I  am  not,  and 
never  have  been,  an  operator  of  a  central  station,  but  1  take  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  gathering  data,  and  I  don't  like  to  see  the 
Record  of  the  Association  cumbered  up  with  a  lot  of  so-called 
dead  letter  resolutions,  which  never  amount  to  anything,  and 
which  never  will  in  the  present  state  of  things.  If  we  are 
going  at  this  thing,  let  us  go  at  it  in  a  way  that  we  can  get  some 
profitable  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  There  are  certain  essential  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion bf  an  electrical  station.  So  many  matters  of  judgment 
enter  into  the  question  of  costs,  you  cannot  tell  what  a  thing 
costs  without  going  into  the  whole  details.  To  illustrate,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  what  the  lights  in  this  plant  or  in  that  plant 
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costs,  or  what  they  are  selling  for.     That  is  private  property, 
which  I  do  not  feel  like  spreading  before  this  Convention  ;  but 
a  man  comes  tc  me  to-day  and  says,  "  My  lights  actually  cost 
me  15  cents  a  light."    Another  man  says,  "  My  coal  only  costs  me 
so  much."     Now,  both  of  those  gentlemen  may  be  right  in  their 
conclusions,   You  cannot  draw  any  comparison  between  these  two 
men,  because  you   do  not  know  how  they  arrive  at  the  figures. 
Now,  if  you  will  formulate  a  system  of  keeping  those  accounts 
uniform  in  all  the  companies,  j'ou  will  have  them  arrive  at  those 
conclusions  by  precisely  the  same  method.     Therefore,  if  a  man 
says  my  coal  costs  me  15  cents,  and  another  man  says  his  coal 
costs  him  five  cents,  you  come  right  together  on  the  floor  of  this 
Convention.     Any  one  who  differs  from  me  can  go  to  that  par- 
ticular pciint.    We  are  both  using  the  same  method  of  coming  to 
these  conclusions,  but  are  entirely  different.     Let  us  see  where 
we  differ.     Now,  you  bring  it  down  to  some  particular  poinL    It 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  make  the  comparison  unless  you  arrive  at 
all  results  by  precisely  the  same  method.     It  is  the  same  thing 
as  was  here  stated  about  the  finding  of  the  cost  of  coal.     Some 
coals  are  better  worth  four  dollars  a  ton  than  others  are  two 
dollars,    and   yet  frequently  the  engineer  says.  "I  am  getting 
results  of  so  many  pounds  of  coal  to  the  horse-power."    It  don't 
mean  anything.     It  is  a  question  what  kind  of  coal  you  use — if 
screening's  or  clean,  hard  coal,  etc.     There  is  the  explanation  of 
it.     That  is  where  the  value  of  this  repKjrt  will  come  in  ;  and  I 
gave  some  consideration   to  this  subject  several  years  ago.     I 
did  think  that  we  could  arrive  at  it  by  a  system  of  percentages, 
or  something  of  that  kind.     I  think  that  can  be  arrived  at.     If 
time  permitted  it — 1  see  the  Chairman  has  me  down  for  remarks 
on  a  kindred  subject — and  I  think  if  we  devote  the  time  to  it,  that 
we  can  arrive  at  some  good  method  of  doing  that  very  thing,  and 
I  told  you  gentlemen  when  you  do  it,  I  am  prepared  to  say  now  that 
a  certain  part  of  our  work  is  run  the  best  I  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
I  am  not  satisfied,  and  if  I  can  find  any  other  manager  who  is 
doing  it  better  than  I  am,  I  want  to  know  how  he  does  it.     I 
heard,  over  and  over  ag^in,  of  these  things  being  done  with  bet- 
ter results  than   I  do  them,  and  it  stops  right  there      I  am 
entirely  unable  to  find  out  from  that  party  how  he  does  it. 
The    PstiiDtNT:     The   Secreury   has   telegrams   for  W.  H. 


Lawrence  and  John  Haskins.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of 
ihis  sjibject  ? 

Mk,  MoKRis  :  I  am  in  favor  of  that  Committee  being  ap- 
pointed, and  I  believe  it  can  do  some  good.  They  can  formulate 
some  of  the  questions  that  may  be  of  value  ;  for  instance,  the 
gentleman  here  at  my  right  has  asked  me  a  number  of  questions 
about  my  station.  I  know  they  could  be  jput  in  the  shape  of 
questions  and  sent  over  the  land,  and  tlieir  answers  would  be 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  intelligence  of 
thatCommittee  in  formulating  the  questions  for  central  stations 
to  answer. 

The  President  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  topic 
will  now  be  passed.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  M.  D.  I.aw, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Theoretically  Perfect  Arc  Light  Stations. 

At  this  point  a  number  of  gentlemen  arose  to  leave  the  room, 
when  the  President  said  : 

(jentlemen,  please  keep  your  seats.  This  is  a  practical  paper, 
which  contains  information  that  I  know  many  of  you  came  here 
to  get. 

Mr.  Law  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows  : 

THE    PERFECT  ARC  CENTRAL  STATION. 

KV    M.    I).    L.AW. 

It  has  usually  been  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  that  electric  liKht 
central  stations  have  been  located  in  almost  any  place  that  could  be  had  ; 
sume  old  shell  of  a  building  would  be  used,  that  would  have  noihinj{  to  recom- 
mend it,  except  that  it  was  cheap. 

In  fact,  the  first  station  for  central  lightin);  purposes  was  started  in  San 
Francisco  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  usinu  an  old,  worn-out.  portable  cnijine 
>nd  txiiler.  The  force  consisted  of  one  man,  whu  was  superinlendent, 
dynamo  man.  engineer,  fireman,  trimmer,  inspector  and  lineman  ;  but  the 
price  received  for  the  lights  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  electric  light 
companies  of  to-day  ;  they  were  ten  dollars  per  week  per  lamp,  and  burned 
from  dusk  to  midnight,  except  Sundays.  And  when  I  look  back  to  that  time 
o(  ninning  arc  lamps  on  one  wire,  with  ground  return,  I  am  amazed  that 
there  were  so  few  troubles  in  the  shape  of  grounds  and  fires.  Not  only  was 
aground  return  used,  but  inside  wiring  was  thought  good  enough  when  put 
up  without  any  insulation,  but  fastened  with  wire  staples. 

There  are  a  great  many  places,  even  now,  where  bare  wires  are  stapled  fast, 
showing  the  absolute  need  of  good,  competent,  fearless  inspectors,  who  will 
examine  every  inch  of  wire  in  a  building,  and  not  be  afraid  to  condemn  it  if 
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it  does  mil  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  safety.  Then,  again,  all  inside 
wiring  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  month. 

An  electric  lighting  station  should  be  located  as  near  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  lighted  as  possible,  but  if  sufficient  ground  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  then  it  is  belter  to  go  a  little  to  one  side  rather  than  be 
crowded  for  room  ;  for  when  an  electric  lighting  station  is  cramped  (or  room, 
it  cannot  be  handled  with  economy,  as  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  central 
station  work  is  not  only  in  the  simple  running  of  the  machinery  well,  but, 
\»hcn  troubles  occur,  in  the  shape  of  breakdowns  (which  are  liable  to  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  station),  there  should  be  sufficient  room  to  move  the 
machinery,  without  taking  too  much  time.  In  such  a  case  lime  is  money, 
for  the  amount  of  money  allowed  in  rebates  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
toss,  as  the  reputation  of  never  having  the  lights  out  is  worth  much  more 
Than  their  mere  money  value.  For  electric  lights  are  not  a  success  until 
they  can  be  placed  in  business  houses  and  halls,  having  no  other  method  of 
illumination,  without  danger  of  their  being  suddenly  left  in  darkness  ;  rather 
have  the  machinery  and  lines  in  such  shape  thai  the  lights  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times.  This  may  take  a  little  more  money  for  the  construction  of 
the  plant,  but  it  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  commercial  value  of  the 
lights. 

An  electric  lighting  station  should  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  in  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial manner,  not  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  be  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  possible.  One  of  the  important  factors  of  such  a  station  is  good  ventila- 
tion, it  being  necessary  to  keep  engines,  shafting  and  dynamos  as  cool  as 
possible.  This  not  <mly  adds  to  their  life,  but  their  over-heating  is  a  great 
clement  of  danger  to  the  success  of  the  lights. 

BOILER  ROOMS  ANU  IIOILERS. 

The  boiler  room  should  be  located  on  the  ground  floor,  with  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, making  the  fire  room  cool  and  comfortable.  Everything  being  in 
full  view  and  easy  of  access,  can  be  kept  clean  and  in  order. 

In  constructing  an  electric  light  station,  the  dynamos  and  engines  are  gen- 
erally placed  first,  and  what  room  is  left  the  boilers  arc  thrown  into,  without 
much  regard  to  their  economical  handling.  It  is  better  to  have  a  comfortable 
fire  room,  as  the  firemen  can  then  remain  by  the  boilers,  doing  justice  to 
their  work.  By  having  boilers  in  cellars,  cramped  or  poorly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated places,  it  makes  the  men  careless,  and  also  detracts  from  the  life  of  the 
boilers  by  corrosion  and  improper  care. 

It  is  found  that  Iwu-thirds  of  ihc  steam  which  is  generated  in  a  tubular 
boiler  is  made  on  the  shell,  and  not  in  the  boiler  tubes,  as  supposed.  In 
taking  the  heating  surface  of  boiler  tubes  we  should  only  take  one-half  of  the 
circumference,  as  the  flame  only  impinges  on  the  upper  half  of  the  tubes. 
With  proper  setting,  flame  can  be  carried  the  full  length  of  a  30-fool 
boiler,  with  ordinary  natural  draught,  using  secondary  combustion.  Auto- 
matic dampers  should  never  be  used;  by  their  use  it  is  impossible  tq  get 
proper  comlmstiun,  as  ihey  are  either  open  or  closed,  besides  having  the 


tendency  to  make  firemen  careless.  An  ordinary  fireman,  with  hand 
dampers,  can  fire  with  not  over  two  pounds  variation  of  steam  in  a  run  u^ 
twelve  hours.  When  the  boilers  arc  working  to  within  three  to  five  pounds 
of  their  utmost  capacity,  the  band  dampers  are  kept  partly  open,  and  as  the 
steam  varies,  the  damper  is  changed  to  suit,  therefore,  always  allowing  of 
proper  combustion. 

For  a  1,000-liKht  station  there  should  be  13  single  tubular  boilers, 
4S  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  long,  with  32  five-inch  tubes,  the  shell  to 
be  made  of  ^-inch  steel  or  iron,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  53,000 
pounds  and  25  per  cent,  ductility  in  8  inches. 

Double  riveted  longitudinal  seams  and  first-class  workmanship  will  stand 
a  safe  working  pressure  of  130  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  will  give  1,325 
horse-power.  With  the  Corliss  type  of  engine  carrying  i  to  pounds  per  square 
inch,  there  would,  therefore,  be  three  boilers,  which  could  be  held  in  reserve, 
that  being  none  too  many  for  safety,  and  the  other  nine  boilers  can  be  worked 
very  easily,  as  rapid  combustion  is  the  most  economical. 

ENGINES. 

Electric  lighting  is  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  work  for  a  steam  engine, 
the  continuous  running  and  the  work  being  thrown  on  and  off  instanta- 
neously, causing  immense  strains. 

They  should  be  twin  engines,  connected  at  right  angles,  by  which  we  have 
steadier  power  than  with  single  engines,  because  we  have  the  impulse  of  the 
steam  at  every  quarter  of  a  revolution.  They  should  be  built  specially  and 
have  a  larger  amount  of  iron  in  all  their  parts  than  is  used  in  an  ordinary 
commercial  engine,  so  that  in  times  of  trouble  they  can  be  forced  for  a  short 
lime  beyond  their  ordinary  load. 

For  a  1,000-light  station  there  should  be  two  23X48-inch  twin  engines,  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  from  70  to  So  revolutions.  With  this  number  and  size  of 
engines  there  will  be  a  reserve  of  one  engine,  as  the  three  engines  will  easily 
carry  the  load  of  i.ootj  lights  with  economy. 

It  is  a  settled  fact  thai  the  Corliss  type  of  non-condensing  engines,  properly 
constructed  and  bandied,  are  the  most  economical,  using  less  than  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  coal  per  hoi<se-power  hour,  working  at  no  to  115  pounds 
of  steam  per  square  inch.  High  rotative  speed  is  not  necessary  for  electric 
lighting,  but  it  does  require  a  steady  and  uniform  speed.  An  engine  running 
40  revolutions  per  minute,  provided  the  speed  is  regular,  will  make  as  good 
lights  as  one  running  300  revolutions. 

It  has  been  practically  demonstrated  in  a  great  number  of  plants,  which 
have  used  the  small,  high  rotative  speed  engines,  that  such  is  the  fact,  the 
low  speed  using  less  coal,  oil  and  attention,  while  the  cost  for  repairs  is  very 
much  less,  as  well  as  loss  of  steam  from  radiation,  clearances,  etc.,  than  high 
speed  engines.  On  a  pair  of  Corliss  engines,  23x48  inches,  at  75  revolutions 
per  minute,  running  day  and  night  for  nearly  seven  years,  the  actual  cost  for 
repairs  was  but  if,3S,  and  during  that  time  they  were  shut  down  but  once  on 
account  of  breakage,  and  then  only  to  minutes  to  disconnect  one  engine,  the 
other  being  run  with  the  load  of  both  at  increased  steam  pressure. 


sTJArriNii. 

The  friciiun  of  a  high  rotative  speed  engine  and  a  ^lo-light  dynamo  is  six 
indicated  horse-power,  while  the  friction  of  one  pair  of  engines,  shafting,  sa 
empty  dynamos,  ii  idlers  and  22  Hill  clutch  pulleys,  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  12-inch  face,  is  but  72  indicated  horse-power,  both  running  up  to  speed 
The  only  arxument  against  large  engines  is  that  in  case  of  breakage  it  stops 
the  whole  plant,  whereas  in  a  series  of  small  engines,  connected  direct,  it  will 
stop  but  one  dynamo. 

In  all  cases  shafting  should  be  made  of  hammered  iron,  and  fora  l.ooo-lighl 
station  the  main  line  should  be  75  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  55  feet  of  counter  shaft,  commencing  at  five  inches  diameter  and 
reducing  one-half  an  inch  for  every  two  machines,  to  be  located  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  pedestals  as  low  as  possible  and  bearings  of  cast  iron,  not  less 
than  four  to  one.  The  main  bearings  ought  to  be  of  phosphor  bronze,  and 
the  shafting  run  not  less  than  300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  expense  of 
oil  on  such  a  shaft,  with  proper  appliances,  will  not  be  over  three  dollars  per 
year. 

The  driven  pulleys  from  the  engines  should  be  on  the  two  ends  of  the  main 
line  of  the  shaft,  with  a  clutch  cut-off  between  one  engine  and  the  first 
dynamo  pulley,  one  between  the  last  dynamo  and  counter  pulley,  and  one 
between  the  counter  pulley  and  the  other  engine,  with  a  clutch  on  the  counter 
pulley.  This  will  give  perfect  control  of  the  main  shaft  and  counter  shaft, 
and  can  cither  run  one  or  both  engines,  as  the  load  may  require. 

IIVNAMOS. 

The  dynamo  room  should  be  directly  over  the  shaft  lines,  so  as  to  use  angle 
belts.  The  light  should  be  good,  and  the  ventilation  perfect.  The  roof 
should  be  supported  without  posts,  and  be  of  sufficient  height  so  that  the 
dynamos  or  armatures  can  be  hoisted  and  carried  over  the  ones  that  are  run 
ning.  Insufficient  room  overhead  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  successful 
handling  of  electric  light  machinery. 

The  dynamos  should  be  small  and  mounted  on  cast  iron  beds,  left  entirely 
open  to  allow  perfect  cleaning,  as  the  life  of  dynamos  depends  very  much 
upon  their  cleanliness.  They  should  be  placed  in  rows,  with  sufficient  space 
between  them  to  allow  easy  access  to  all  of  their  parts,  as  well  as  ample  roc>m, 
that  they  may  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another  without  dis- 
turbing those  that  are  running. 

If  the  roof  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  combined 
weight  of  dynamo  and  armature  on  a  track,  then  a  good  substitute  is  • 
frame  supported  on  large  casters,  with  a  track  over  the  top,  having  on  it  a 
chain  geared  trolley  and  a  chain  hoist.  This  will  allow  of  the  rapid  lifting 
of  the  dynamo,  its  moving  to  some  other  place,  rolling  the  hoisting  frame  to 
that  place,  and  putting  the  dynamo  in  proper  position  for  running.  With 
this  arrangement  a  three-ton  machine  may  be  moved  and  put  in  running 
order  in  30  minutes,  requiring  but  four  men  ;  with  a  little  longer  time  two 
men  will  do  the  same  work. 
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A  cupola  should  be  provided,  not  smaller  than  lo  by  30  feet,  and  10  feet 
hilth,  with  window  ventilators  extendioK  the  full  length  of  the  two  sides,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  machine  man.  With  such 
acu|H>la,  one  is  enabled  to  put  the  lines  in  good  shape,  as  well  as  to  carry  off 
alarce  amount  of  heat.  The  wires  should  run  to  the  switch  board  from  bind- 
ing posts  placed  through  the  center  of  the  cupola,  and  all  crossing  of  lines 
shuuld  be  made  at  this  point. 


SWITCH     bUARD. 

The  switch  board  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  dynamo 
room,  and  four  feet  from  the  wall,  and  should  be  at^ least  25  feet  long,  which 
will  give  room  for  50  circuits.  As  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  circuits  built  up 
lothe  full  capacity  of  the  machine,  it  is  well  to  have  a  number  of  small  cir- 
cuits to  couple  in,  in  order  lo  build  up  lo  the  full  machine  capacity,  as  all 
dynamos  work  more  economically  with  a  full  load. 

The  line  wires  should  come  into  spring  jacks,  which  are  arranged  in  two 
tows,  with  one  side  of  the  circuit  on  lop  and  the  other  below,  with  eight 
laches  of  space  between  them,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  a  person 
being  liable  to  touch  or  short  circuit  two  of  them.  Before  attaching  to  the 
spring  jack,  one  side  of  the  circuit  should  pass  through  an  indicator  for 
showing  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  wires  from  the  dynamos  should 
l>c  run  beneath  the  floor,  coming  up  on  the  back  of  the  switch  board,  and 
tnter  binding  posts,  to  which  a  licxiblc  cable  should  be  attached,  having  a 
wooden-handled  plug  for  entering  the  spring  jack  ;  these  cables  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  either  end  of  the  switch  board.  The  spring  jacks 
and  binding  posts  of  the  machine  cable  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  connec- 
tion cable  can  be  hooked  on  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  machine  cable 
from  one  circuit  to  another,  lo  cut  out  or  cut  in  circuits,  without  extinguish- 
ing the  lights  already  burning.  The  positive  wire  coming  from  the  dynamo 
should  pass  through  an  ammeter  before  entering  its  binding  posts. 

A  good  arrangement  for  making  ground  tests  and  locating  grounds  while 
lights  arc  burning  is  a  set  of  thirty  92-volt  incandescent  lamps  in  series,  so 
irmnged  with  a  circular  switch  that  any  number  may  be  short  circuited  at 
will.  Wiih  one  side  of  this  lamp  circuit  tonntcicd  lo  ground  and  the  other 
side  connected  to  the  line  lo  be  tested,  a  ({round  on  ihe  line  will  show  by  one 
or  more  of  the  lamps  burning. 

1  find  thai  with  the  lamp  burning  on,  say,  the  positive  side  of  the  test 
circuit,  with  an  electromotive  force  of  i)2  volts,  the  ground  may  be  looked  for 
between  the  second  and  third  arc  lamp  on  that  side  of  the  circuit ;  in  fact, 
each  <j2-voU  lamp  will  represent  two  arc  lamps  or  their  equivalent  in  line  wire 
resisunce.  This  is  a  simple  atid  handy  method  of  locating  grounds, 
especially  if  the  positive  and  negative  side  of  the  circuit  arc  much  separated, 
for  it  starts  one  out  on  the  right  end  of  the  wire,  which  is  rarely  the  case, 
without  some  reliable  method  of  testing.  When  two  grounds  occur  at  night, 
coiling  out  a   number  of  lights,  it  is   necessary  to  be  able  to  start  out  with 
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some  knowledge  of  its  locality,  especially  if  such  a  circuit  is  from  12  to  15 
miles  loHK,  and  starting  out  from  one  point  of  the  compass  and  returning  by 
another. 

If  there  is  an  indication  that  the  full  number  of  arc  lamps  are  not  burning 
on  a  circuit,  by  attaching  one  side  of  this  test  to  the  positive  and  the  other  to 
the  negative  spring  jack  of  the  circuit  in  doubt,  it  will  show  within  one  or 
two  lamps  of  the  number  that  are  burning. 

Ammeters,  lightning  arresters,  indicators  and  all  connections  should  be 
placed  on  the  switch  board. 


Lines  in  all  cases  should  be  supported  on  glass  or  porcelain  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  should  never  enter  a  building  without  passing 
through  hard  rubber  tubing  with  water  drips  on  the  outside.  In  alt  cases, 
inside  wires  should  be  run  on  glass  or  porcelain  insulators  ;  moldings  or 
cleats  should  never  be  used  for  arc  light  wires,  and  in  no  case  should  they  be 
put  under  floors  or  out  of  sight. 

All  arc  lamps  should  be  hung  on  porcelain  insulators,  and  in  the  case  o( 
outside  lamps  all  iron  should  be  galvanized  to  prevent  the  rust  from  collect- 
ing on  the  insulators,  which  gives  a  first-class  ground,  if  the  fixture  connects 
to  tin  gutters  or  iron  work. 

All  lines  should  be  tested  for  grounds  at  least  three  times  during  the  day, 
and  once  every  hour  while  the  lights  are  burning  ;  as  soon  as  a  ground  occurs 
it  should  be  immediately  found  and  cleared. 

STORE    ROOM. 

The  store  room  should  be  of  good  size  and  provided  with  cupboards, 
drawers  and  shelves,  that  a  full  line  of  all  supplies  can  be  kept  on  hand  and 
issued  only  on  requisitions  from  foreman  of  construction  gang.  When  a  job 
is  completed  a  return  should  be  made  of  the  material  returned  and  the  charge 
entered  in  the  proper  books. 

A  carbon  book  should  be  kept  in  which  each  trimmer  signs  a  receipt  for  the 
carbons  issued  each  day,  as  the  trimmer  reports  each  day  the  number  of 
carbons  used  on  his  route.  The  stumps  returned  must  accord  with  the 
report  at  the  end  of  the  week  ;  he  must  account  for  the  number  of  carbons  on 
hand  or  pay  for  ihem.  The  trimmer  will  only  pay  for  one  lot  of  lost  or 
broken  carbons,  as  be  linds  it  easier  to  take  care  of  carbons  than  to  buy  them.. 


The  shop  should  be  of  good  si/e  and  provided  with  at  least  one  t3-inch 
lathe,  drill  press  and  buffing  wheel,  with  sufficient  small  tools  for  all  kinds  of 
repairing  and  the  manufacturing  of  switches,  fixtures,  insulators,  and  all  the 
thousafi(l-anii-(ine  articles  that  come  up  for  use  in  such  a  station. 

The  lest  rack  should  be  located  in  the  shop  and  be  large  enough  to  hold  at 
least  four  lamps,  each  lamp  lo  be  provided  with  an  adjustable  lens  for  focu 


iuK  the  arc  o(  a  lamp  on  a  screen  ;  this  affords  a  i^iHjd  oppiirtunily  n(  closely 
*aiching  the  arc  without  injury  to  the  eyes,  and  has  a  capacity  of  from  seven 
■■■I  icn  lamps  per  day'. 

liENERAL. 

A  record  book  should  be  kepi  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  dynamo 
riKim  where  it  is  accessible  to  all  of  the  employes.  In  it  should  be  kept  a  cor- 
rect record  of  all  that  happens  about  the  station,  as  well  as  inspector  and 
trimmers'  reports. 

There  should  be  a  circuit  board,  on  which  is  recorded  the  number  of  the 
circuit  and  machine,  with  the  time  of  Roinu  ""  and  off.  Whenever  a  ground 
uccurs  it  should  be  plainly  marked  on  the  circuit  board  and  erased  when 
cleared,  that  all  men  may  see  it  and  be  warned.  When  lamps  are  put  on  or 
off  ihey  should  be  marked  up  on  the  bulletin  board,  giving  the  location  and 
number  of  circuit,  that  trimmers  and  inspectors  may  know  of  the  change 
befiire  starting  out  to  their  work. 

The  foreman  of  construction  should  make  a  written  report,  on  properly 
irntnged  blanks,  of  all  new  lumps  and  lamps  discontinued,  when  they  will 
be  marked  up  on  the  bulletin  board  and  properly  entered  in  the  circuit  book  ; 
be  wilt  also  make  written  line  report  each  day,  that  the  pole  diagrams  and 
circuit  route  book  may  be  correctly  kept,  the  latter  is  very  important  in  order 
th«  in  case  of  trouble  at  night  you  are  enabled  to  quickly  tell  the  route  of 
tny  circuit,  no  matter  how  recent  the  change. 

The  men  should  be  divided  in  gangs  with  properly  instructed  foremen  over 
each.  In  a  1,000-lighl  station  one  man  is  sufficient  to  do  all  cutting  of  lines  ; 
«nd  such  work  should  at  all  times  be  done  by  this  man,  as  you  can  then 
rhoose  a  careful  reliable  man  who  can  have  the  special  instruction  necessary 
Inr  such  work.     This  very  much  reduces  the  danger. 

.\  reading  rcjom  should  be  provided  accessible  to  all  of  the  men,  in  which 
»hould  be  kept  a  good  library  of  electrical  and  scientific  works. 

There  should  be  a  meeting  of  all  men  not  on  duty,  at  least  once  a  month, 
W  which  time  a  paper  or  some  article  from  books  or  periodicals  should  be. 
read  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  demonstration.  This  also  gives  the 
superintendent  a  good  opportunity  of  explaining  difficuk  points  and  to  give 
the  men  the  training  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  advance- 
mem  of  the  science. 

I  have  conducted  a  series  of  such  meetings  for  about  two  years,  giving  a 
lecture  to  my  men  at  each  meeting,  and  I  find  that  the  men  who  have 
iltended  regularly  are  becoming  well  posted  and  do  their  work  better  and 
i(uicker  than  those  who  do  not  give  the  meetings  regular  attendance. 


Mk.  Morrison  :  Will  you  please  read  again,  Mr.  Law,  that 
paragraph  relating  to  the  running  of  the  engines.' 

Mr.  Law  theiv  read  the  paragraph  stating  that  two  Corliss 
engines  in  his  station  have  been  run  for  seven  years  at  a  cost  of 


only  $25  for  repairs,  and  that  then  the  only  time  lost  was  ten 
minutes  for  disconnecting  from  one  engine  to  tjie  other. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Is  it  possible  that  you  ran  your  engine  for 
seven  years  ? 

Mr.  L.\w  :  Yes,  sir  ;  for  seven  years.  They  were  stopped 
about  an  hour  each  morning  and  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  It  is  a  very  remarkable  performance.  Have 
you  been  familiar  with  any  other  engines  than  the  Corliss  ? 

Mr.  L.aw  :  Yes,  with  the  Porter  &  Allen  and  the  Buckeye, 
about  100  horse-power. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  If  these  statistics  are  true,  they  are  very 
remarkable;  if  they  are  not  true,  they  are  very  misleading. 
Gentlemen  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter,  it  strikes 
me,  should  ask  questions  about  it  to  see  if  it  is  an  error.  The 
performance  of  these  engines  is  so  remarkable.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Thk  President  :     The  paper  is  now  before  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Were  they  run  by  one  engineer  all  of  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  L.\w  :  Yes,  the  same  chief  engineer  had  charge  during 
the  whole  seven  years. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  The  description  Mr.  Law  has  given  of  an 
ideal  station  is  a  description  of  his  own  station.  (Laughter.) 
It  is  a  very  fine  station  and  it  is  an  infinite  credit  to  him,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  how  an  engine,  such  as  the  one  in  the  Philadel- 
phia station,  could  run  for  seven  years  without  stopping — the 
paper  says  run  continuously — they  never  stopped  but  once,  and 
that  was  on  account  of  a  break-down. 

Mr.  T.  Carpenter  Smith  (of  Philadelphia)  :  I  think  this  is 
one  case  Mr.  Foote's  paper  would  cover.  Mr.  Law  states  that 
the  engines  have  only  cost  $25  for  repairs.  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  engineers,  when  the  engines  were  shut  down,  have  not 
done  a  good  deal  of  fixing  up,  keying  up,  putting  in  packing, 
etc.,  which  has  not  been  charged  up.  On  the  other  hand,  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Law  has  a  first-class  mechanical  engineer,  who  is 
a  sort  of  consulting  engineer,  and  whose  advice  or  time  ought 
to  be  charged  to  these  engines,  because  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
that  engines  of  that  type  cannot  be  kept  up  to  such  a  remark- 
ably good  record — as  I  know  those  engines  have — without  care 


of  a  kind  which,  while  it  often  seems  to  be  more  expensive,  is 
often  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  The  §25  that  he  counts  for 
repairs,  I  presume,  are  outside  repairs,  as  $25  for  a  new  set  of 
brasses-or  something  of  that  kind.  We  had  one,  24x48,  that  cost 
us  $1 1,000  for  1 1  months'  run. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  We  have  some  Corliss  engines,  and  while 
they  are  good  evidence,  their  result  is  nothing  like  that.  We 
have  quite  a  large  lot  of  Buckeyes  which  give  excellent  satis- 
faction. We  have  also  Ball  engines,  tip-top  engines,  giving  the 
ver)'  best  of  satisfaction,  and  costing  very  little  for  repairs.  But 
they  have  stopped  several  times  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  Corliss  engines,  as  now  erected,  are  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard  (of  Minneapolis)  :  I  would  like  to  state,  in 
behalf  of  the  Corliss  engines,  we  have  been  using  one  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  one  of  those  engines  which  we  have  recently 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  a  larger  one,  ran  four  weeks  con- 
tinuously, day  and  night,  24  hours  in  a  day,  without  shutting 
down,  except  for  general  repairs  and  tightening  up — some  little 
matter — nothing  the  matter  with  the  engines.  It  ran  continu- 
ously for  four  weeks,  and  those  engines,  outside  of  packing, 
which  everj'body  knows  will  wear  mil  more  or  less,  have  not  cost 
more  than  $25  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Dk  Ca.mh  :  I  think  Mr.  Morrison  is  right  in  saying  we 
want  facts.  Now,  facts  are  sometimes  deceptive  unless  we 
understand  thoroughly  all  the  conditions  which  surround  these 
facts.  It  is  true  that  the  pair  of  Corliss  engines  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Law  did  run  seven  years  ;  they  ran  continuously — we  had 
nothing  else  to  run — for  an  average  of  22  hours  a  day  the  year 
around,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  when  they  shut  down 
ahout  the  usual  time  in  the  morning  and  started  up  in  the  after- 
noon. They  rested  eight  hours  on  Sunday.  What  Mr.  Law 
means  in  his  statement  is  this,  not  that  we  did  not  incur  the 
expense  of  having  them  well  taken  care  of,  nor  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  When  he  says 
$25  he  is  outside  of  the  mark.  That  $25  grew  out  of  the  break- 
ing of  a  dash-pot  rod;  but  these  are  extraordinary  conditions. 
They  were  put  in  there  as  24x28  ;  the  cylinders  are  bored  out  at 
23.  Every  part  of  the  engine  was  made  from  a  pattern  one  Size 
larger;  consequently,   we  are   running  a  Corliss  engine   23x28, 
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built  on  36-inch  patterns.  The  foundations  of  those  engines 
cost,  I  think,  about  $i,6oo  or  $2,700.  Now,  I  say  this.  I  ap- 
proved of  the  specifications  for  that  engine.  I  approved  of  the 
specifications  for  the  foundations  against  the  judgment  of  the 
builder,  but  did  it  on  this  basis  :  The  chief  engineer  says  he 
wants  to  do  this — that  is  what  he  expects.  For  instance,  the 
specifications  were  made  for  the  foundations  ;  one  of  the  require- 
ments was  that  they  were  to  be  of  a  certain  size  ;  they  should  be 
hard  brick,  laid  in  pure  cement.  The  lowest  bid  was,  I  think, 
some  §2,600.  It  was  from  a  man  who  had  very  large  experience 
in  building  engine  foundations,  one  of  the  best  we  had  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  came  in  and  made  his  estimate.  He  started  in 
and  laid  two  or  three  courses  of  brick.  The  engineer  said  : 
"  Stop,  the  specifications  call  for  pure  cement."  "  Well,  this  is 
pure  cement — a  certain  portion  of  cement  and  a  certain  portion 
of  sand."  "  But  I  want  pure  cement."  "  Do  you  want  iibso- 
lutely  pure  cement.'"  Well,  the  contractor  says,  "I  understand 
this  thing  the  way  we  generally  term  pure  cement,  but  what  you 
me'an  you  want  is  that  every  brick  shall  be  dipped  in  absolutely 
pure  cement?"  I  said,  "I  do  not  think  it  is  just  the  proper 
thing  to  take  advantage  of  some  individual  construction  of  the 
engineer,"  and  I  called  him  in  and  said,  "  Now,  do  you  mean 
exactly  what  this  says  ?  "  Yet,  in  his  judgment  it  was  necessary, 
and  he  said  :  "  We  want  those  foundations  that  way,  and  want 
that  engine  to  stand  and  don't  want  any  after-claps  about  it." 
I  said  :  "Then  we  will  have  to  have  it."  That  contractor  told 
me  he  never  built  such  a  foundation  as  that  before  in  his  life. 
The  borings,  as  I  said,  those  were  all  one  size  smaller  than  the 
engine  called  for.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a 
movement  in  that  engine. 

Another  thing;  we  have  followed  the  rule  of  using  first- 
class  oil  ;  I  think  we  are  paying  90  cents  for  cylinder  oil, 
and  40  or  45  cents  for  machine  oil  for  the  bearings.  The 
time  we  shut  down,  it  was  due  to  a  hot  crank  requiring  adjust- 
ment. That  pan  of  the  expense  was  not  charged  for,  It  was 
done  by  our  men — by  men  that  we  were  paying  whether  we  had 
them  at  work  or  not.  It  is  only  now  that  the  chief  engineer 
makes  a  suggestion  to  me,  if  he  could  get  a  chance  to  shut  down 
he  would  like  to  have  them  bored  out ;  not  that  he  thinks  it  is 
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an  absolute  necessity,  but  he  thinks  the  time  is  coming  when  we 

will  have  to  do  it.  But  the  success  of  these  engines  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  well  built  in  the  first  place — well  bedded, 
and  that  they  have  had  good  care,  for  which  we  have  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  Corliss  engines,  at  all  ? 

Mk.  De  Cami' :  Well,  I  am  a  Corliss  engine  man.  I  do  believe 
this ;  That  you  want  a  Corliss  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  Corliss 
man.  That  is  certain,  and  they  have  said  to  me,  "you  must 
liave  a  man  to  run  a  Corliss  engine,  who  understands  a  Corliss 
engine — who  is  in  love  with  a  Corliss  engine."  Now  as  to  the 
cost — I  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  we  painted  the  engine. 
(Laughter.) 

To  come  back  to  the  Buckeye  engine  ;  we  have  two  Buckeye 
engines,  18x36.  In  the  first  place,  the  Buckeye  engines  that 
we  ran  for  five  years  were  run  on  an  entirely  different  principle 
from  what  we  were  in  the  habit  of  running  engines.  They  were 
run  just  as  long  as  they  would  run.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  time  came,  they  made  a  bad  break.  When  I  take  a 
given  number  of  dynamos  and  run  them  on  one  type  of  engine, 
and  they  consume  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  if  I  shift  them  on  to 
another  type  of  engine,  and  everything  else  being  perfectly 
identical  and  they  use  an  excessive  amount  of  coal,  the  one 
using  the  smallest  amount  of  coal  1  call  the  most  economic 
engine.  We  ran  one  season  and  then  put  in  Corliss  engines. 
It  was  necessary  to  run  them  hard,  and  we  put  in  the  old  type 
of  Brush  machine.  40  lights.  They  did  their  work  all  right  at 
:S5  revolutions,  100  puunds  of  steam,  8x16.  Now,  we  changed 
the  type  of  machine  to  a  60-light  machine.  That  was  more 
of  a  load  than  the  engine  was  equal  to.  We  have  never  run 
more  than  50  lights  successfully,  and  did  that  by  speeding  the 
machine  to  300  and  carrj'ing  the  same  amount  of  pressure.  We 
found  out  that  there  was  economy  in  the  Corliss  engine,  and 
further,  it  was  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  the  Porter  &  Allen 
and  substituting  a  Corliss,  or  some  other  larger  engine. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  What  difference  do  you  make  in  your  load,, 
in  changing  that  machine.' 

The  President  :  I  very  much  dislike  to  interrupt  this  dis- 
cussion, as  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 


some  questions  myself.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  run  a 
year  on  three  dollars'  worth  of  oil,  and  other  questions,  but  as 
this  topic  will  be  continued  in  the  morning  under  the  head  of 
An  Ideal  Station,  from  an  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Standpoint, 
by  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Hen- 
thome,  of  the  same  city,  I  think  we  can  ver)'  well  bear  these  points 
in  mind  and  carry  them  over,  and  let  us  then  have  a  general 
discussion  that  will  end  the  matter. 

Before  stating  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order,  I 
want  to  announce  for  Mr.  Foote,  the  chairman  of  Committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Legislation,  that  his  Committee  will  meet 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  in  Parlor  A,  of  the  International 
Hotel. 

I  will  also  announce  the  following  Committee  on  the  World's 
Fair:  Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,  of  New  York,  chairman;  E.  T.  Lynch, 
Jr.,  C.  J.  Field.  Fred  Gilbert  and  J.  F.  Morrison,  assistants. 

As  a  Committee  on  Electrical  Statistics 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  wish  ver>'  much  that  you  would  put  another 
New  Yorker  on  that  Committee. 

The  President:  I  think  I  have  the  right  man.  I  trust  you 
will  not  withdraw. 

Mr.  Morrisi>n:     I  suggest  Mr.  Phelps. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  the  Convention  will  bear  me  out. 
(Applause.)     That  settles  it,  Mr.  Morrison. 

As  a  Committee  on  Electrical  Statistics,  the  Chair  would  an- 
nounce Mr.  A.  R.  Foote,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman;  assistants: 
Mr.  A.  J.  De  Camp,  of  Philadelphia;  S.  A.  Duncan,  of  Pittsburgh; 
E.  F.  Peck,  of  Brooklj-n;  S.  S.  Leonard,  Minneapolis, 

Mk.  Dcncax:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  have  my  name  with- 
drawn from  that  Committee.  Statistics  are  not  altogether  in  my 
line,  and  I  shall  not  have  time  to  assist  in  that  matter,  and  I 
hope  you  will  substitute  somebody  else. 

The  President:  I  trust,  Mr.  Duncan,  you  will  serve.  You 
hare  had  a  great  many  years'  experience. 

Mk-  Dvncan  :  I  have  spent  a  great  many  years  and  have  a 
great  many  statistics,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  you  will  select 
some  txMinger  blood,  some  one  who  will  take  an  active  interest 
in  collecting  his  statistics. 


Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  motion  to  adjourn  in 
order  ? 

The  President:     Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Before  making  such  a  motion  I  wish  to  slate  as 
to  the  excursion  this  evening;  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish 
to  attend  to  be  at  the  Central  Depot  at  7  o'clock,  sharp.  I 
hope  every  one  will  go,  and  that  they  will  be  there  on  time. 
Those  of  you  who  have  heard  the  notice  please  let  every  person 
you  see  who  does  not  hear  the  announcement,  know  about  it. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


SECOND   DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 


Forenoon  Session,  Wednesday,  August  7TH,  1889. 

The  President:  The  Chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Francisco  a 
committee  of  one  to  go  into  the  lubby  and  stop  the  machines 
from  running  and  call  the  gentlemen  into  the  hall. 

We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Secretarj'-Treasurer. 

Secretary  Allan  V.  Garrait  here  read  the  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  AND  SECRETARY. 

New  York,  July  31,  1889. 

RECEIPTS   AND   DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash  balance  from  last  report    4!3.oo3  8a  ( 

Dues  received  from  76  members 1,53000 

Sale  of  printed  matter ...  2  00 

Received  from  Ex-Treasurer  W.  H.  Harding 399  73 

Total  Receipts  since  last  report $4,825  55 

Espendilures  as  per  accompanying  vouchers  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee ....     3,728  6a 

Balance,  cash  on  hand , 1,096  93 

♦4,825  55 


The  present  indebtedness  is  ^IH)  60  which  is  part  of  the  funds  adi'anccd 
to  the  Association  by  Ejt-Prcsidenl  S.  A.  Duncan. 
The  expenditures  since  the  last  report  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Bills  incurred  previous  to  the  Chicago  convention. . . , ^1,483  82 

Salary  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  six  months 99«)  9& 

Clerk  hire,  month  of  February 40  00 

Postage 1*7  96 

Stationery  and  printing  (not  including  the  official  proceedings). . , .  234  03 

Printing  the  official  proceedings 334  s6 

Official  stenographic  report  of  Chicago  Convention 161  25 

Rent  of  office 157  50 

Advertising  in  electrical  journals 55  00 

Expenditures  not  specified  above   131  S4 

$3,738  63 

It  will  be  noted,  from  the  Official  Record  of  the  New  York  Convention,  that 
Che  account  of  the  c.\-lreasurer  called  for  u  cash  balance  of  l)it,()35  23,  whereas 
the  present  treasurer  has  received  only  |2c)<j  73. 

The  treasurer  would  here  state  that  he  has  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee  vouchers  covering  the  difference  between  the  above  amounts.  He 
has  also  received  from  ex-Treasurer  Harding  1^34  25,  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  Association  ;  but  was  donated  by  members  to  the 
Committee  on  Patent  Legislation.  This  sum  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
chairman  of  that  committee. 
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MEMHERSKIf,    INCOME   .\NI)    E.KPE.NSES. 

The  number  of  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  on  February  19, 
i88g,  as  per  official  report  accepted  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  was  175  ;  new 
members  since  that  date,  76;  making  a  total  membership  at  present  of  251. 

Of  the  membership  as  it  now  stands,  55  per  cent,  has  been  added  the  last 
year,  30  per  cent  has  been  added  the  last  six  months.  Making  a  net  gain 
the  last  year  of  122  per  cent ;  the  last  six  months  of  43  per  cent. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Association  is  (5,020  00.  Its  running  expenses 
for  [he  last  six  months,  were  $2,241  80. 


Attest: 


\  P.   H.  ALEXANDER,  Chairman  Finance  Committee. 
]  ALLAN  V.  GARRATT.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Secretary  :  This  is  the  report  up  to  the  first  of  this 
month.  Since  that  time  the  Treasurer  has  taken  in  several 
hundred  dollars.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  vouchers  covering  the 
expenses  enumerated  in  the  above  account.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  certificate  of  deposit  in  a  National  Bank  of  the  balance  of 
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The  PRESinENT  :  The  report  of  the  Secretarj'  and  Treasurer 
is  now  before  you.     What  disposition  will  you  make  of  it? 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  received. 

The  President:-  Is  Mr.  Henthorne  in  the  room  ?  Mr.  Hen- 
thorne  not  being  in  the  room,  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  1'.  H. 
Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Harmonizing  the 
Electrical  and  Insurance  Interests. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    HARMONIZING 
ELECTRICAL  AND  INSURANCE  INTERESTS. 

BY    MR.   I'.   H.    ALEXANDER. 

Mr.  PrtiidtHt  and  dnll/mtn  : 

At  the  February  meeting  of  your  Association,  the  following  resolution  was 
oflFeTcd  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  and  was  carried  : 

"  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  with  P.  H.  Alexander  as  chair- 
man, to  recommend  some  means  that  w^mld  secure  to  the  Electric  Light 
Association  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  New  England  Electric 
Exchange,  regarding  the  pleasant  business  relations  between  the  electric 
interests  and  the  insurance  interests,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Ass'Kialion."  This  motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  Morrison,  in  consequence  of 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  S.  E,  Barton,  of  Boston,  on  "  Electric  Lighting  Stations 
as  Fire  Risks,"  as  also  on  account  of  a  report  made  at  that  meeting  on  the 
workings  of  ihe  New  England  Electric  Exchange. 

Your  committee,  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent  report,  has,  after  delibera- 
tion, sent  out  two  circulars,  one  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Underwriters  and 
other  insurance  associations.  The  one  addressed  to  the  insurance  bodies 
was  as  follows : 

Headouarters  ok  Thk  National  Ei.kctric  Light  Association. 

tS  Cortlandt  St.,  Room  512,  New  York,  May  I,  l88(). 

Commillt<  <»«  Harmtmiting  Electric  and  Insurance  /nieretts,  to  Fire  Insurance 
Underwriters'  Associittipns  : 

GeutUniftt :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  .Asso- 
ciation, were,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  that  Association,  held  in  Chicago, 
in  February  last,  appointed  a  committee  to  report  to  the  semi-annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association,  to  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  August  next,  some 
plan  for  securing  throughout  the  whole  L'nited  Stales  the  same  mutual  co- 
operation and  harmony  between  fire  insurance  and  electric  lighting  inter- 
ests, that  is  now  enjoyed  by  those  two  interests  in  New  F.ngland. 

Believing  that  all  fire  underwriters,  through  (heir  several  organizations 
m  Ihe  different  sections  of  our  ctjunlry,  will  only  too  willingly  lend  their  aid 
and  co-operation  to  any  plan  having  in  view  the  lessening  of  ihe  fire  hazard 
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incident  to  electric  lighting,  by  sccurinK  better  and  safer  work  in  installing' 
and  (ipcrating  such  apparatus,  we  are  induced  to  address  this  circular  letter 
to  you.  asking;  for  an  expression  of  views  from  your  organization  upun  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  introducing  within  the  territory  of  your  body 
methods  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  New  Englarid  and  which  are  giving 
such  happy  results. 

It  is  a  well-ni^h  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  the  fires  resulting  from 
electric  lightinK  are  very  largely  due  to  construction  work  performed  by  men 
who  possess  a  too  limited  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  science  of  electricity 
to  enable  them  to  do  safe  work,  or  we  might  better  say,  to  prevent  them  from 
often  doing  unsafe  work,  both  in  the  matter  of  construction  and  operation. 

Being  led  by  experience  to  a  firm  conviction  of  the  fact  just  stated,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  engaged  in  electric  lighting  in  New  England,  over  a  year 
ago,  came  together  and  formed  an  association  called  the  "  New  England 
Electric  Exchange."  The  main  object  of  this  Exchange,  which  is  composed 
of  persons  owning  and  superintending  any  electric  light  plant  or  company,  is 
to  have  every  person  employed  by  them,  in  any  responsible  capacity,  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  committee  of  electrical  experts  as  to  his  qualifications 
for  the  position  he  holds,  and,  if  found  competent,  a  license  certificate  to  be 
issued  to  him.  Certificates  are  classed  into  several  grades,  so  that  the  person 
examined  for  a  certain  grade,  if  found  lacking  in  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  secure  him  a  license  for  that  grade,  may,  however,  receive  a  license  of  a 
lower  grade.  lie  is  thereby  stimulated  at  once  to  so  improve  himself  in 
electrical  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  receive,  upon  a  re -examination,  the 
license  which  he  first  sought,  or  even  of  a  higher  grade. 

By  this  system  of  examinations  the  licensee  is  obliged  lo  prove  his  fitness 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  apparatus  which,  though  possessing- 
many  elements  of  danger,  may  be  so  installed  and  operated  that  this  danger, 
or  lire  hazard,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  co-operation  of  the  fire  insurance  organizations  was 
promised,  in  such  ways  as  they  might  honorably  and  consistently  co-operate 
The  National   Electric  Light  As.sociation  would   recommend  the  formation  of 
Electric  Exchanges  for  similar  purposes  throughoui  the  country  generally. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  engaged  in  electric  lighting  who  would  not 
willingly  submit  themselves  to  examination  for  license  unless  it  seemed  for 
their  personal  interest  so  to  do. 

The  co-operation  of  insurance  companies  could  be  had  by  their  requiring  in 
their  permit  for  the  use  of  electric  lights,  a  guarantee  that  the  apparatus  had 
been  installed  and  was  being  operated  by  a  person  holding  a  license  from 
some  electric  exchange. 

Further  aid  and  encouragement  could  be  given  by  making  reasonable  con- 
cessions in  rate  of  premium  on  property  where  the  use  of  electric  lights  was 
guaranteed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  unsafe  methods  of  illumination. 

The  almost  entire  immunity  from  electric  light  fires  in  New  England  (the 
direct  result  of  careful,  honest  and  intelligent  work)  has  already  induced  the 
New  England  Insurance  Exchange  to  make  quite  general  reductions  in  tariff 
rates  for  such  guarantees. 


Inclosing,  wc  wuulil  earncsily  ask  your  careful  cotisidcration  of  the  sub- 
jcci,  concerning  which  we  believe  you  can  enlertain  only  a  favorable  view, 
and  wc  wouM  be  pleased  to  receive  your  ideas  in  full  at  your  early  cun- 
vcnicnce,  to  the  end  that  we  may  make  a  comprehensive  report  to  the 
August  Convention.  Very  truly  yours, 
P.  H.  Alexander,  Chairman, 

General  Manager  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Light  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  B.  Cram. 

Treasurer  Bernstein  Electric  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
M,  J.  Pkurv, 

General  Manager  Narragansett  Electric  Light  Co.,  Providence,  R.L 
M.  J.  Francisco, 

General   Insurance  Agent   and    President  of   Electric    Light  Co., 
Rutland,  Vt. 
S.  E.  Barton. 

Special  Agent  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  and  Chairman  Electric  Light 
Committee,  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  other  was  addressed  to  all  the  Electric  Light  Companies 
"operating  stations  "  throughout  the  L'nited  States,  and  read  as 
follows  : 

Headvi'artf.ks  of  the  National  Ei.ectkic  Luarr  Association, 

|6  Cortlandl  Street,  Room  51J,  New  York,  May  t,  1S80. 
CfmmitUi  OH  Harmoniiing  EUdric  and  Insuranct  Interests,  to  the  Officers  and 
Managers   of  EUftric  Li^ht    CompttnUs : 

A  prejudice  has  been  created  among  insurance  companies  against  electric 
light  plants  as  insurance  risks,  in  consequence  of  which  rates  have  steadily 
advanced  until  the  tax  has  become  oppressive.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
number  of  companies  have  placed  liiem  upon  the  prnhibiteil  list. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  \^  committee  by  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  February  last,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  change  in  the  position  and  views  of  the 
insurance  companies. 

We  sincerely  believe  if  the  fact  was  known  that  the  premiums  paid  on  elec- 
tric light  property  are  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses  and  expenses  and  still  leave 
a  good  surplus,  that  all  first-class  insurance  companies  could  be  induced  to 
write  them  freely  at  lower  rates. 

We  have  undertaken  to  secure  statistics  sustaining  such  belief.  We  trust 
that  all  electric  light  companies  will  cheerfully  lend  their  aid  and  assistance 
10  any  plan  which  will  lessen  the  cost  of  insurance,  as  the  results  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

We  enclose  a  blank  form  to  be  filled  and  returned  to  the  headquarters  of 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  and  request  that  every  interrogatory 
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be  answered  carefully  and  fully,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  comparative 
tables  that  will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  records  of  the  Association. 

In  our  report,  names  of  stations  or  companies  will  not  appear,  simply  the 
aggregate  amounts. 

P.  H.  Ale.\andeii,  Chairman, 

Genl.  Manager  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Co.,  New  York. 
H.  B.  Cram, 

Treasurer  Bernstein  Electric  Co.,  Boston. 

M.  J.   pKkRV. 

Genl.  Manager  Narragansett  Elpctric  Light  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
M.  }.  Francisco, 

President  Rutland  Electric  Light  Co.,  Rutland,  Vl. 
S.  E.  Bartiin, 

Chairman  Electric  Light  Committee,  New  England  Insurance  Ex 
change,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ci>mmi//ef. 

Accompanying  the  latter  was  a  blank,  spoken  of  in  the  circulars,  and  ask- 
ing for  the  following  information.      We  give  here  the  form  of  the  blank  : 

FILL  OUT  AND  RETURN  THIS  BLANK  TO  THE  HEADQUARTERS 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION, 

18  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Premiums  paid  for  two  full  years  previous  to  April  ist,  1889. 

i  First  year, 


Give  amount  paid  each  year  separately. 


Amount  insured, 


Losses  collected. 


f  Second  year, 
i  First  year, 
(  Second  year, 
I  First  year, 
(  Second  year, 


Cause  of  fire 


Is  any  other  business  or  trade  carried  on  in 

electric  light  station,  if  so  what? 
Is  building  brick  or  wood 


Was  station  built  expressly  for  electric  business- 
Name  and  address  of  Electric  Light  Co. 
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We  regrel  tii  say  (hal  the  responses  from  the  insurance  bodies  were  but  few, 
not  owing  to  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  cu-operate  with  us  in  reduc- 
ing the  rates  on  central  stations  or  in  establishing  mles  for  the  installation  ot 
electric  light  plants,  that  would  rate  buildings  in  which  electric  lighting  was 
cmplf)yed  as  Iwtter  risks  than  those  using  other  artificial  illuminants,  but 
rather  to  the  lack  of  organization,  which  dues  not  permit  the  insurance  com- 
panies acting  as  a  tariff  association  to  make  rules  nr  rate  insurance  that 
will  be  abided  at  by  the  different  companies  composing  the  organization. 
We  have,  however,  received  some  very  encouraging  replies,  some  of  which  I 
hereby  annex. 

HOME   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

New  York,  May  27th,  18S9. 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  18  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

GfmJlfmen :  Referring  to  the  circular  of  the  Harmonizing  Committee  of 
your  Association,  addressed  to  the  writer,  as  President  of  the  New  York 
Tariff  Association,  would  say,  that  while  the  plan  proposed  by  your  Associa- 
tion for  the  improvement  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  electric  light 
plants,  meets  my  personal  approval.  The  fact  that  the  New  York  Tariff 
Association  no  longer  exists  will  render  impossible  any  efforts  for  co-opera- 
tion. Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Washhurn. 


THE   LIVERPOfJL  AND   LONDON   AND   GLOBE   INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ClNCiNNAii,  O.,  July  ayth. 
(Stenographic.) 
At.LAN  V.  Gakratt,  Secretary,  iS  Cortlandt  St.,  Rofim  512,  New  York  City. 
Orar  Sir  ■     Your  circular  of  May  1st  has  our  attention.     We  would  person- 
ally (avor  an  association  (or  mutual  co-operation  between  fire  insurance  and 
electric   lighting  interests,  similar  to  that  enjoyed    in   New   England.     Our 
own   local    association    has   in    its  employ  an   expert    electrician.       Our   city 
fathers  also  have  in  their  employ  a  similar  professional. 

Our  Local  Association  would  haVdly  feel  like  taking  the  initiative  in  estab- 
lishing an  Exchange  including  the  whole  of  Ohio,  or  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  general  interests  of  these  States  are  managed  by  the  Western  Union,  and 
organization  of  Insurance  Managers,  Mr.  J.  H.  Washburn,  of  New  York 
City,  President. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)    3.  M.  De  Cami',  G.  A. 


F.  J.  HOAG, 

Toledo,  O.,  July  30th,  1889. 
ALt.A\  V.  Garratt,  Sec'y,  N.  Y.  City. 

J)far  Sir: — Your  circular  urging  co-operation  between   fire  insurance  and 
electric  lighting  was  duly  received  and  read  at  a  meeting  of  our  local  board. 
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We  have  lately  given  this  mailer  considerable  attention  here  and  our  electric 
companies  are  now  uperatin);  under  directions  of  a  city  electrician,  who 
thus  far  secures  satisfactory  work.  No  action  was  taken,  but  your  plan 
seemed  lu  meet  with  general  approval,  and  our  association  would  probably 
endorse  any  system  you  may  devise  at  the  coming  Convention. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)   F.  J.   HoAii, 

Toledo  Board  of  Underwriters, 


PHOENIX   INSURANCE  COMPANY,   OF   HARTFORD. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  13th,  i88g. 
National  Electric  Light  Association, 
18  Cortlandl  Street,  New  York. 
CenltfmeH  :  Your  circular  of  May  jst,  to  the  South  Eastern  Tariff  Associa- 
tion, has  been  duly  handed  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Light  Committee 
of  this  Association.  1  would  be  glad  to  ask  how  we  might  form  an  alliance, 
and  how  would  the  connection  be  of  mutual  advantage.  We  are  willing  to 
coioperate  with  any  and  all  associations  that  might  lessen  the  lire  hazard.  In 
this  section  of  the  country,  as  you  must  know,  the  electric  light  is  somewhat 
new  and  we  have  had  more  or  less  losses  (in  the  main,  however,  I  believe  the 
losses  have  been  small).  This  association  is  now  contemplating  the  practica- 
bility of  employing  an  electrician,  and  we  would  like  to  ask  if  you  could 
furnish  such  person  and  at  what  price.  We  are  also  at  this  time  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  "New  England  Insurance  Exchange"  on  the  subject  of 
electric  lights  and  electricians.  We  would  be  pleased  lu  hear  from  you  on 
this  subject  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  }.  S.  Rai.ne. 


THE  CLEVELAND   BOARD  OF   UNDERWRITERS. 

Clevklano,  O..  July  8th,  1S89. 
P.  H.  Al.KXANnER.  Esn,,  Chairman  Committee  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation, iS  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
Dfiir  Sir :  Your  circular  letter  of  May  isl  to  "Fire  Insurance  Under- 
writers'Associations"  was  duly  received,  and  after  being  read  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  proper 
action.  The  Committee  instruct  me  to  reply  that  this  Board  will  heartily 
endorse  any  proper  method  by  which  better  work  in  pulling  in  electric  wires 
and  apparatus  may  be  secured,  being  occasionally  sharply  reminded  that  the 
competition  for  contracts  for  installing  electric  plants  has  become  so  intense 
as  to  result  in  the  employment  of  unskilled  labor  and  the  use  of  improper 
materials,  whereby  much  loss  to  property  owners  and  insurers  has  happened. 
We  have  heard  and  read  something  of  the  plan  adopted  in  New  England  and 
all  w  know  of  its  operation  is  favorable,  and  our  Board  would  be  inclined  to 
co-operate  towards  the  introduction  of  some  similar  means  for  bettering  the 
fire  hazard  hereabout. 


We  venlure  to  suKgesl  in  Ihis  connection  thai  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it 
woulJ  be  well  to  secure  the  widest  co-operation  from  the  manufacturers  of 
electric  apparatus. 

The  power  to  give  or  withhold  a  permit  to  put  up  electric  work  is  one  in- 
vulvitiK  grave  responsibility,  and  the  selection  of  an  examining  committee 
should  be  managed  with  such  discretion  that  alt  who  arc  willing  to  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  purpose  aimed  at,  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  for 
representation.  There  ouffht  to  be  no  difficulty  with  a  proper  orKanization 
to  secure  the  united  assistance  of  electricians  and  insurers.  No  doubt  all  the 
points  of  the  subject  have  been  duly  considered  by  your  Association  or  will 
be  at  your  August  meeting. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  be  favored  with  the  results  of  your  deliberations. 

I»m,  with  much  respect,  Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  R.  F.  Chapman,  Sec'y. 

Cleveland  B.  of  U. 


CRESCENT   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

New  Ori.ka.ss,  La.,  June  17,  1SS9. 
P.  H.  Ai.EXANUEK,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Drar  Sir:    The  Electrical  Committee  of  the   New    Orleans    Fire    Under- 
writers' Association  for  the  present  year  is  composed  of  Clarence  F.   Low 
(.\(tt.  Res.  Sec'y  L.,  L.  &  G.  Ins.  Co.),  James  Picton  (Agent  for  several  com- 
panies) and  myself  as  chairman. 

To  Ihis  committee  was  referred  your  circular  letter  of  May  1st.  We  can 
only  say  that  we  should  be  delighted  to  have  organized  in  this  section  an 
Electric  Exchange  similar  to  the  New  F.ni{land,  and  there  would  be  little,  if 
any,  difficulty  in  getting  our  organization  to  insert  in  the  permit  that  "Ap- 
paratus had  been  installed  and  was  bein^  operated  by  a  person  holding," 
etc.,  as  a  guarantee. 

As  to  further  encouragement  in  the  way  of  "  Reasonable  Concessions  of 
Rate,"  etc.,  we  cannot  now  indicate  what  our  body  would  do.  Generally 
speaking,  insurance  companies  are  willing  to  make  concessions  for  value 
received. 

You  will  find  underwriters  here  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  along  the 
line  of  greater  safety  in  the  electric  business. 

Very  truly, 
(Signed)  W.   R.   Lvman,  Chairman. 


PHILADELPHIA   FIRE   UNDERWRITERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

PiiiLADELi'iiiA,  May  27th,  l38cj. 
P.   H.  AlJ!XANl)EK,  Esi.>.,  Chairman,  etc., 

iB  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
/Vur  Sir:     Your  circular  letter  of  the  ist  inst.,  has  but  just  reached  roe. 
Our  uniform  practice  has  been  : 
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r.   No  permit  to  be  (jiven  for  use  of  electric  light  until  the  installation  hi 
been  approved  by  our  inspector. 

2.  Specific  amount  to  be  covered  on  electric  light  plant  (separate  from  oth 
items  insured  by  the  policy). 

3.  Burning  out  of  armature  or  similar  damage  to  dynamos  (not  covered  bf 
the  policy). 

Most  of  our  inspectors  arc  made  by  Inspector  McDavitt  from  our  Fire 
Insurance  Patrol,  he  devotes  all  his  time  lo  this  branch  of  our  work,  and  has 
done  so  with  marked  success  for  many  years. 

Our  association  will  always  be  glad  to  aid  in  securing  "  mutual  co-opera- 
tion and  harmony  between  fire  insurance  and  electric  light  interests," 
having  in  view  the  lessening  of  the  fire  hazard  incident  to  electric  lighting, 
by  securing  better  afid  safe  work  in  "installing  and  operating  such  ap- 
paratus" and  if  you  will  send  me  what  printed  matter  you  have,  that  relates 
to  the  method  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  I  will  lay  them 
before  our  association  for  such  action  as  it  may  see  proper  to  take.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  any  concession  will  be  made  in  rate  for  that  system 
of  lighting.     Awaiting  your  further  advices,  I  am, 

Vours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Geo.  E.  Wagner,' President 

417  Walnut  Stri 
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UNDERWRITERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Philaheli'HI.v,  July  31st,  iSStj, 
AlIj\n  V.  Gakratt,   Esq.,  Secretary  National  Electric  Light  A.«sociation,  tS 
Corllandl  Street,  New  York. 
Dfar  Sir:     At  a  stated  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  James  T.  Ryan  was  appointed  10  represent  this  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  August  6th,  7th  and  8th. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  E.  R.  Ci.emf.sce,  Secretary. 

BOSTON   BOARD  OF    FIRE   UNDERWRITERS. 

BusriiN,  July  26th,  1SS9. 
AuukN  V.  Gakratt,  Esq.,  18  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 
/><•(!/•  .Sir  .■  In  reply  to  the  circular  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion, permit  me  to  say,  that  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has 
already  adopted  rules  making  it  necessary  for  those  having  anything  to  do 
with  electric  lighting  or  electric  power  to  obtain  a  license  for  the  Electrical 
Exchange.  In  the  case  of  isolated  plants  where  this  license  is  not  obtained, 
the  rate  is  increased  ten  cents.  It  seems  lo  me  it  will  hardly  be  necessary 
for  us  to  take  any  further  action  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 
(Signed)  Osborne  Howes,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

(Stenographic.)  per  L.L.D. 
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CANADIAN    FIRE   UNDERWRITERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
(Toronto  Bkancu.) 

Office,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Welungtov  Sts., 
T"iRi>NTi>,  August  id,  i8Sg. 
Aluv  V.  Garratt,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  New  York. 
Dtar  Sir:     Replying  to  your  circular,  ist  May.  marked  "  second  communi- 
wion,"  first  of  which  1  did  not  receive,   this  association  will  most  willingly 
Msisi  and  co-operate  with  any  electric  light  association  with  a  view  of  har- 
nfnniiing  the  two  interests  and  diminishing  the  fire  hazard.     We  will  gladly 
do  anything  to  elevate   the   standard   of  employis  engaged   in  electric  light 
insullation  and  material  used.     At   present,   in   Canada,  a  rigid  inspection  is 
insisted  on  by  the  insurance  companies  and  permits  issued  before  lights  can 
I*  used.     Enclosed  herewith  certificate  form,  also  by  same  mail  I  send  copy 
of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association.  Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  McLean,  Secretary. 


FIRE   UNDERWRITERS'   ASSOCIATION   OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Milwaukee,  August  3d.  1889. 
Alux  V.  Garratt,   Esq.,  Secretary,  18  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

litar  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  second  circular  communication  of  May 
1st  last,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  electric  exchanges  in  the  Western 
tountrj',  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  your  circular  letter. 

Our  association  meets  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  next  month.  The 
correct  date  you  will  see  published  in  the  insurance  journals  within  the  next 
lew  weeks,  when  it  may  be  well  for  one  of  your  oflScers  to  appear  before  the 
MscHTiation,  and  give  a  personal  explanation  of  the  workings  of  such  an 
organization  as  you  desire  to  establish,  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
'oihe  underwriters. 

The  insurance  companies  are  always  ready  to  encourage  anything  looking 
to  the  reduction  of  the  loss  ratio,  and,  if  the  plan  you  propose  seems  feasible, 
tkcy,  no  doubt,  will  take  favorable  .-iciion  on  it.  Yours  truly, 

J,  C.  Griffith,  Secretary. 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OF  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

United  States  Branch,  54  William  St.,  New  York. 

August  3d,  i88<). 
P.  H.  Al.KXANDEit,  Esq.,  Chairman,  New  York  City. 

Ofor  Sir  :  The  efforts  of  your  Association  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  electric 
IlKht  wires  to  ths  minimum  will  meet  with  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Iowa 
Union  of  Underwriters. 

Our  organization  is  such  that  but  few  of  our  laws  or  rules  are  absolutely 
mandatory,  so  that  I  doubt  if  we  can  be  of  much  benefit  to  your  .Association 
further  than  to  lend  it  our  influence  and  to  request  compliance  with  your 
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'roles.  All  of  which  would  possibly  be  gladly  granted  if  properly  presenleS 
lo  our  members.  Personally,  1  shall  probably  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  I  can.  Yours  very  truly, 

H.  N.  Wood. 
President  Iowa  Union  of  Underwriters. 


Some  of  the  associations  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  Convention. 

You  will  readily  see  that  with  proper  work  on  your  part,  such  as  the  exam- 
ining and  licensing  of  men  employed  to  make  the  electrical  installation^, 
encouraging  thorough  inspection  of  work  done,  etc.,  harmonious  action  can 
be  brought  about. 

The  576  circulars  issued  to  electric  light  companies,  circulars  that  were 
issued  entirely  in  their  interest,  the  publication  of  the  result  of  the  answers 
to  which  could  only  have  the  effect  of  putting  money  into  their  pockets, 
were,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  answered  by  but  241  companies ;  of  these  241 
companies.  173  were  insured,  69  were  not  insured.  In  many  cases  they  state 
(when  it  is  not  stated,  the  reasons  are  probably  the  same)  that  they  carry  no 
insurance,  because  the  rale  of  insurance  was  either  too  exorbitant  or  they 
could  not  get  any  insurance  at  all,  and,  here  we  may  probably  say.  in  extenu- 
alioa  of  the  lack  of  responses  from  several  hundred  companies,  that  they 
were  probably  not  insured,  or  not  seeing  through  the  purport  of  our  circular, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply. 

The  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  173  insured  companies  reported 
was,  in  the  year  ending  April  13,  i83S,  |b2,97o,S40.  The  premiums  paid 
tbercoa  amounting  to  $41,319.81.  The  losses  collected  during  that  year  were 
^1,597.61,  shoving  that  year  a  gross  gain  to  the  insurance  companies  of 
$(9,7XZ,  or  4S  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  inoncy  received.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  llie  amoonl  of  insurance  on  central  stations  as  far  as  reported 
antOBnted  to  $3,199,473.  The  premiums  received  on  such  amounted  to 
$51. $6^ 57.  The  loss  during  that  year,  however,  amounted  10  only  |>ii,aao, 
leaving  a  good  balance  to  the  insur&nce  companies. 

Tbc  dedcaie  in  iHe  amoant  of  losses  shows  also  that  great  intelligence  had 
been  displayed  in  pnmdiog  central  stations  and  diminution  of  fire  risks. 
The  local  for  tbe  two  years  then  has  been  insurance,  $6,170,013;  premiums 
ooUeetcd.  $ga,8S;.3S  ;  losses  paid.  $31,697.61. 

Too  win  see  tiiat  the  losses  amount  to  but  35.3  per  cent,  on  the  premiums 
paid.  A  Tcry  small  amount  indeed.  .\n  amount  that  ought  to  reduce  the 
preaniB  an  ccaual  staticms  fully  one-half  on  their  present  rale.  The  aver- 
age ajDoam  of  insorasce  oo  each  station  amounted  to  $iS.S4t.50. 

TW  foilowiag  iii>r  irrting  data  were  also  obtained  from  the  answers  re- 
oetTed  bjr  y oar  CiiwilWf.  oat  of  the  number  of  central  stations  responding 
10  tbe  circolars.  We  find  that  two-thirds,  or  actually  66  per  cent.,  were  boilt 
of  brick,  ts  per  cent,  oi  wood,  tevcn  per  cenL  of  stone,  and  five  per  cent,  of 
material  Bakaowa.  Oaly  69  stadoos  of  tbe  334  were  built  expressly  for  elcc> 
trie  lighaag  ptKpoaes  aad  cxdasTeiy  naed  for  that  purpose. 


We  also  looked  into  the  causes  of  the  fires  chat  have  occurred,  and  find  that 
31.4  per  cent,  of  the  losses  occurred  by  tramps  setting  lire  to  stables  in  prox- 
imity  to  stations,  38  per  cent,  spontaneous  combustion,  eight  per  cent,  crude 
oil  for  fuel,  one  per  cent,  wooden  roofs  over  boiler,  0.2  per  cent,  lightning, 
0.2  per  cent,  oil  waste  under  engine  room  floor,  o.a  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  31  per  cent,  causes  unknown. 

With  a  desire  10  diminish  fire  risks  in  central  stations,  the  New  England 
Insurance  Exchange  has  issued  a  form  of  what  they  call  a  model  electric 
light  station,  and  are  insuring  such  a  station  at  a  very  low  rate.  They  also 
note  on  their  circular,  however,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  insurance  rate 
by  any  one  or  more  deviations  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  a  model  station 
as  printed  in  their  circular. 

A  model  station  should  comply  with  the  following  : 

CONSTRUCTION,    ETC. 

A  standard  risk  must  be  built  of  brick  or  stone  not  over  two  stories  high 
(except  a  wire  tower  may  be  approved);  slate,  metal,  gravel  or  other  non-com- 
bustiblc  roof  ;  brick,  metal,  or  plain  open  cornice,  plain  "  mill  construction." 
Stairs  and  elevators  outside,  or  if  inside,  the  former  cased  up  and  provided 
with  self-closing  doors  and  the  latter  with  self-closing  hatches.  Boilers  and 
chimney  outside,  or  if  adjoining  building,  to  be  thorDughly  cut  off  by 
approved  fire  walls  projecting  through  the  roof  and  lire  doors  ;  occupied  for 
no  other  purpose  except  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  station  itself.  Unexposed 
by  contiguous  hazards,  or  if  exposed,  to  have  approved  lire  walls  on  ex- 
posed sides. 

FIRK.    PROTECTION. 

Must  have  city  fire  department  with  (ire  alarm  box  near  by  ;  or  if  water- 
works only,  a  hydrant  on  not  less  than  a  four-inch  pipe  (with  water  press- 
ure of  not  less  than  60  pounds)  must  be  located  within  150  feet,  and  ample 
hose  and  noziles  owned  and  kept  ready  for  use  by  owners  of  stations,  unless 
public  hose  house  is  near  by.  If  neither  city  fire  department  nor  waterworks, 
must  have  a  fire  pump  of  approved  kind  and  capacity,  with  ample  hose  and 
noules.  Must  have  at  least  one-half  dozen  fire  pails  kept  full,  on  each  floor, 
or  to  each  2,500  feet  of  floor  space  or  fraction  thereof,  with  ample  water  ready 
(or  immediate  use  ;  also  small  hose  supplied  from  tank  or  waterworks,  the 
hose  to  be  constantly  attached  to  supply  pipe  inside  of  each  room  and  having 
noiiles  without  cocks. 

ELECTRICAL   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Dynamos  must  be  insulated  on  thoroughly  dry  wood,  "filled  "to  prevent 
absorption  of  moisture.     A  waterproof  cover  should  be   provided  and   kep 
over  ea«h  dynamo  when  not  running. 

Wires  from  dynamos  to  switch  board,  and  thence  to  outside  lines,  must  be 
covered  with  a  suitable  heavy  insulation,  and  all  wires  of  opposite  polarity 
not  less  than  one  foot  apart. 

Conductors  from  ceiling  or  floor  to  switch  board  may  be  run  at  a  less   ~ 
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than  12  inches  from  each  other,  and  in  that  case  an  approved  insulatii 
MrcM   t>e  provided. 

AU  conductors  must  be  run  in  plain  sight,  and  on  glass,  porcelain  or  hard 
tuVbrt  huuk  insulators.     Clcated  work  will  not  be  accepted. 

If  conductors  from  dynamos  are  run  under  floors  (except  the  space  under- 
ntMlh  tx  a  perfectly  dry  finished  room,  and  not  less  than  six  feet  between 
tiiort),  they  must  be  specially  insulated,  and  will  then  be  subject  to  approval. 

AD  wire  connections  should  be  soldered,  if  necessary,  to  secure  good  con- 


High  potential  switch  boards  must  be  so  located  that  they  will  be  accessible 
Mid  o(>en  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  all  woodwork  or  com- 
buktible  material  ;  also  kept  free  from  moisture.  They  should  be  as  near 
oon-combustible  as  possible. 

Low  potential  switch  boards  must  be  constructed  the  same  as  those  for  high 
(xilcntial,  so  far  as  accessibility,  protection  from  moisture,  firm  connections, 
rtc,  are  concerned.  Switches  must  have  ample  capacity  and  contact  to  carry 
ihcir  maximum  load  without  heating.  Bus  wires  or  bars  carrying  the  current 
of  two  or  more  dynamos,  and  all  connections  thereto,  must  have  sufficient 
tfctional  area  to  prevent  heating,  and  must  be  well  insulated  on  non-combus- 
llble  supports. 

Feeder  equalizer  frames  must  be  constructed  of  non-combustible  material. 
They  must  be  open  and  accessible  on  all  sides  and  supported  at  least  one  fool 
from  wooden  floors,  partitions  or  other  woodwork.  Nothing  should  be 
placed  around  them  to  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  them,  and 
they  must  be  so  placed  as  to  be  in  plain  view  of  the  station  attendants  at  all 
times. 

All  currents  having  an  electromotive  force  of  over  500  volts  will  be  treated 
as  high  potential,  or  arc  light  currents. 

Wires  leaving  the  station  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this 
"  Exchange,"  and  provided  with  approved  lightning  arresters. 

CARE    AMI    ATTE.SU.V.SCE. 

A  competent  man  must  be  kept  constantly  in  the  dynamo  room  while  the 
dynamos  are  running.     Oil  must  not  be  allowed   to  accumulate  on  the  floor, 
and  all   oily   waste   must   be   kept   in   regular   metal   waste-cans,  or  removed 
from  the  station   daily   after  the  dynamos  are  stopped  and  cleaned.      Arc 
lamps  must  always  be  provided  with  perfect  globes.     "Exchange"  rules  as 
to  safety  fuses  and  all  like  devices  must  be  observed.     Rooms  occupied  for 
■forage   of   supplies,  or   for   repairs,  must   be    kept    in  a  clean  and    orderly 
manner. 

The  rate  of  insurance  for  such  standard  station  is. .... .  to  75 

Charges  for  deficiencies  as  follows  : 

I.  Kramc 10 

a.  Over  two  stories  high  ;  for  third  story  (a  basement  will 

not  be  regarded  as  a  story ) 5 

3,   For  each  »lory  above  third lO         ^1 
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H  4.  Shingle  roof $5 

I  5.  Cornice  (except  as  provided  in  "  Standard  ")  on  exposed 

I  station S 

I  6.  Sheathing,  lath  and  plaster,  or  any  finish  leaving  con- 

I  cealed  spaces,  according  to  discretion,   but  not  less 

I  than    -^ 15 

I  7,  Stairs    or    elevators    inside    (except'   as    provided    in 

I  "Standard") 10 

I  S.   Boilers  and  chimney  (except  as  provided  in  "Standard"), 

I  at  discretion,  but  not  less  than 15 

■  q.     Without   any   of    the   fire    protection   as   required    in 

M  "Standard"  at  discretion,  but  not  less  than 50 

I  (If  only  partial  "Standard"   requirements  as  to  fire 

P  protection,  at  discretion.) 

10.  If  fire  pails  and  water  only,  not  less  than 40 

ELKCTKICAL   ARRANciEMKNTS. 

11.  Dynamos,  unless  as  required  by   "Standard" 25 

12.  Insulation,  unless  as  required  by  "Standard,"  at  dis- 

cretion but  not  less  than 2; 

13.  Conductors,  if  concealed,  at  discretion,  but  not  less  than       25 

14.  Conductors,  if  run  under  floors,  except  as  permitted  by 

"  Standard  " 25 

I;.  Switchboards,  unless   as  required   by  "Standard,"  at 

discretion,  but  not  less  than 50 

16,  Feeder     equalizers'    boxes,     unless     as     required      by 

"Standard,"  at  discretion,  but  not  less  than 50 

17.  Careand  attendance,  unless  as  required  by  "Standard"  25 

iS.   Exposure,  at  discretion,  but  not  less  than to 

19.  Other  occupancy  of  station,  at  discretion,  but  not  less 

than 10 

Insurance  on  dynamos  must  be  specific,  and  rate  to  be  2;  cents  in  excess 
©(schedule. 

In  view  of  all  the  investigations  and  information  gathered,  the  Committee 
«ould  recommend  that  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  form  within 
its  body  an  organization  having  for  its  purpose  ihe  improvement  of  the 
electric  service  in  general,  the  better  education  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
ihe  business  of  installing  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  electric  work  generally. 

The  Committee  would  especially  recommend  that  examining  boards  be 
formed  in  the  different  districts,  composed  of  several  States,  where  men  seek- 
ing employment  as  dynamo  tenders,  wiring  superintendents,  or  others  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  in  conjunction  with  electric  light  installation  can  be 
examined,  and  to  whom  can  be  issued  by  the  organization  a  certificate  of 
efficiency,  stating  the  qualifications,  and  for  what  particular  work,  the  man 
possesses. 
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The  Committee  would  also  recommend  that  members  o(  this  Association 
pledge  themselves  to  have  all  men  in  their  present  employ  examined  in  the 
manner  proposed  and  not  to  employ  any  person  hereafter  not  provided 
with  such  certificates.  In  doing  this  the  confidence  of  the  insurance  people 
will  be  speedily  restored,  and  they  will  see  that  the  electric  light  interest 
is  beginning  to  have  pride  in  its  own  work  and  is  trj'ing  to  live  down 
the  bad  reputation  certainly  earned  by  some  individuals  in  former  electric 
installations. 

Reipectfully  submitted, 

P.   H.  Alkxanoer,  Chairman. 
H.  B.  CitA.w, 
M.  J.  Perry, 
M.  J.  Francisco, 
S.  E.  Barto.v, 

AfrmhcTs  of  CoHUnitter. 

The  President  :  The  exhaustive  paper  of  Mr.  Alexander  is 
now  before  you  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  As  I  have  already  slated,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  insurance  men  here  that  are  sent  as  delegates  by 
different  organizations,  I  believe,  and  who  have  come  from  afar, 
and  I  hope  the  Association  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  move  that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  be 
accorded  to  the  representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Lynch  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  put  the  motion  and  declared  it  carried. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  recognizes  in  the  Convention 
Mr.  Barton,  of  Boston,  an  old  friend,  whom  we  would  like  to 
hear  from. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Barton  (of  Boston,  Mass.):  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen.  I  hardly  feel  myself  a  representative  of  the  insur- 
ance interest  solely.  I  am  a  member  of  The  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  in  which  Association  I  take  great  pride. 
There  are  some  gentlemen  here  who  are  appointed  as  special 
delegates  ;  one  or  two  representatives,  1  believe,  from  the  New- 
York  City  Association,  and  one  representative  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Middle  Department  Association,  covering  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  There  were 
several  others.  I  believe,  who  were  promised,  but  for  some 
reason  have  failed  to  connect.     They  do  not  seem  to  be  here. 


I  think  it  is  pretty  well  understood  what  the  position  of  the 
Underwriters  is  as  regards  the  matter  of  electric  lighting,  and  I 
hardly  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Convention  with  any  extended  remarks.     I  think  different  Con- 
ventions have  been  sufficiently  bored  with  my  chin  music  in  the 
past.     1  am  always  very  glad  to  speak  upon  a  subject  that  relates 
to  a  new  interest ;  but  I  feel  now  that  I  should  yield  the  time  to 
iTiy  brother  representatives  who  are  here  and  who  can  speak  for 
those  organizations  which  are  more  particularly  interested  in 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  and  who  have  been   invited  here. 
AVe  have  with  us  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  New  York  Association, 
and   Mr.  Barton,  both  members  of  the   Electric  Lighting  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Association,  and   Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  a 
representative  of  the  Middle  Department.     I  think  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  very  much  pleased.     I  should  like  very  much  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Anderson,  and  when  he  finishes,  upon  Mr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Ryan.     I  know  that  they  are  all  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  us. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Convention 
in  entering  again  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  that  has  alrea<|y 
been  covered.  The  situation  of  the  boards  in  New  York  is  very 
peculiar  and  different  from  that  of  any  other  organization  ;  and 
while  we  may  not  be  able  to  pledge  ourselves  as  far  as  some 
other  boards  may  feel  themselves  authorized  to  commit  them- 
selves, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  have  worked  for  several 
years  in  the  interest  of  good  practice  in  the  solution  of  electric 
plants,  and  we  want  to  co-operate  with  the  electric  light  compa- 
nies, and  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  electric  light  com- 
panies in  furthering  the  good  work  and  will  go  as  far  in  the 
matter  of  safety  as  the  companies  themselves  are  willing  to  go. 
They  cannot  be  too  safe  for  us,  and  we  will  gladly  enforce,  as 
far  as  the  rules  of  our  board  will  permit  us,  the  most  stringent 
regulations  that  can  be  laid  down.  I  say  this  in  our  behalf,  but 
our  jurisdiction  is  over  very  limited  territory,  the  cities  of  New 
Vork,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City.  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
meet  a  committee  from  this  organization  and  see  if  we  could 
not  agree.  I  believe  we  could  agree  upon  details  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  business  of  electrical  companies  and  ourselves 
that  should  be  satisfactory  to  both  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  William  Axpf.rson  :  We  find  in  the  City  of  New  York 
thai  our  architects  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  should  be  done 
in  the  construction  of  electric  light  plant  in  a  building.  With- 
out consulting  the  underwriters,  they  have  made  their  specifica- 
tions, and  made  their  contracts  for  electric  lights  in  accordance 
with  our  rules. 

Now,  we  think  that  this  Convention  could  do  a  good  work  to 
invite  a  Committee  of  Underwriters  from  the  City  of  New  York 
and  other  large  cities  and  have  them  educated  so  as  to  draw 
out  the  proper  plans  for  the  insulation  of  wires  in  the  different 
buildings.  We  know  it  is  the  desire  of  all  electric  companies 
to  do  good  work  at  a  good  price,  but  if  they  can't  do  good  work 
at  a  good  price,  they  will  do  it  at  a  small  price  ;  and  by  acting  I 
in  concert  to  prevent  this  cheap  work,  we  will  all  be  benefited, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  get  them  to  work  in 
harmony  with  you.  I  know  they  are  very  desirous  of  doing  it 
Some  very  expensive  buildings  are  now  in  contemplation,  and 
one  point  that  I  hope  this  Convention  will  consider  is  to  get  th« 
architects  to  work  in  harmony  in  their  erection. 

Mr.  James  T.  Ryan  :  As  a  representative  of  the  Middle  De- 
partment. I  have  been  sent  here  to  hear  what  you  gentlemen 
have  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  heartily  reiterate  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentlemen 
here  in  saying  that  the  association  over  which  our  department 
has  control  will  put  forth  its  best  endeavors  to  meet  you  half- 
way and  try  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  the  interest! 
of  the  electric  light  stations  as  our  own.  I  have  been  delegated 
by  our  Association,  and  in  that  capacity  I  have  examined  a 
great  many  stations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  electric  light  men,  and  the  best  of  them  complain  bitterly  of 
the  competition  of  irresponsible  people.  It  seems  to  me  it  lies 
within  your  power  to  help  us  out  in  this  respect,  to  make  such 
rules  as  you  think  it  is  proper  and  we  will  enforce  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  I  think  that  by  both  associations  working 
in  harmony,  a  great  deal  more  good  can  be  done  than  is  thought 
of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Barton  :  Mr.  President,  before  this  subject  is 
passed,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  not  only  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Fire  Underwriters,  and  a  delegate  from  that  assucia- 


tion,  but  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Association, 
which  association  has  jurisdiction  over  this  State  outside  of  New 
Vork  City.  This  circular  was  formulated  at  the  July  meeting  ; 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  organization  at  this 
meeting  to-day.  The  delegate  is  not  here.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  expression  of  feeling  in  the  convention  was  a  very  hearty 
one  to  co-operate  with  this  Convention  here,  and  I  presume  the 
only  reason  why  the  gentleman  is  not  here  is  because,  like  all  of 
us,  we  are  in  the  employ  of  individual  companies,  and  he  has, 
perhaps,  been  called  away  by  his  company  and  could  not  leave 
t:hat  work  to  attend  here.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
about  one  subject  presented  in  this  report  on  the  subject  of 
insurance — it  is  the  question  of  statistics  given  in  regard  to  fire 
1.0SS  and  fire  premiums  on  stations.  The  amount  at  risk  and  the 
amount  of  premium  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
"\alue  involved  in  this  great  work,  that  the  statistics  presented 
may  or  may  not  be  misleading.  I  could  not,  and  no  man  who 
makes  underwriting  statistics  his  study  at  all,  could  pass  any 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  statistics  that  have  been  pre- 
sented. I  am  very  glad  that  the  committee  have  commenced  this 
work,  and  I  hope  by  another  year  they  will  get  it  into  different 
shape.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  one  feature  that  is 
omitted  is  a  very  important  factor  to  the  underwriter,  and  that 
is  the  value  of  the  plant.  You  ask  for  the  amount  of  insurance 
and  the  amount  of  premium  paid  ;  having  them,  you  will  get 
one  other  factor,  the  value  of  the  plant.  If  a  plant  is  valued  at 
|i»5,ooo,  and  is  burned,  it  makes  a  total  loss  to  the  ojvner.  If 
he  takes  $10,000  of  insurance  he  only  gets  ten  percent.  You 
take  simply  a  $10,000  loss  on  a  $125,000  fire,  and  your  statistics 
are  not  worth  anything,  because  the  next  man  that  has  a  $25,000 
loss,  perhaps,  had  insured  a  $25,000  value,  and  he  had  full  insur- 
ance. In  one  case  we  pay  ten  per  cent,  loss  on  value,  and  in  the 
other  a  total  loss  on  value — a  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  Alexander  ;  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Barton 
has  brought  this  matter  up.  The  premium  received  is  in  exact 
profK>rtion  to  the  amount  insured.  Where  the  loss  is  $10,000  on 
a  $100,000  station,  if  the  insured  has  paid  premiums  on  $10,000, 
then  the  insurance  company  gets  its  full  value. 
Tut  President  ;     Is  Mr.  W.  J.   Morrison,  of  Fort  Wayne,  in 
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the  room  ?     I  have  here  telegrams  for  Mr.   Eustis   and   W.   II. 
Lawrence. 

After  this  interruption,  Mr.  Alexander  continued  ; 

In  making  up  the  statistics,  the  gentleman  probably  notices 
that  several  companies  have  not  replied.  A  good  many  of  them 
are,  doubtless,  insured  and  paying  premiums. 

While  we  have  looked  after  the  losses  as  far  as  possible,  we 
have  only  one  loss  not  recorded.  The  manager  of  that  station 
told  me  that  the  amount  collected  was  $38,000 — a  station  in 
Boston.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  offset  that,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  premium  paid  by  numerous  companies  in- 
sured and  not  reported.  Therefore,  the  statistics  made  up  show 
merely  the  amount  of  premium  received  from  the  companies 
reporting,  the  amount  of  losses  collected  by  the  companies 
reporting,  and  the  amount  insured.  Therefore,  if  we  would  take 
those  240  odd  companies  out  of  the  834  companies,  and  take  the 
other  companies  and  say,  here  is  an  average  for  240  companies 
insured,  of,  say,  $18,000  for  each  station,  we  surmise  that  the 
other  companies  not  reporting  would  also  have  an  average  of 
$18,000  insurance.  There  is  this  immense  amount  of  money  that 
the  insurance  companies  could  gather  in  in  premiums,  and  the 
losses  proportionately  would  not  be  larger.  You  can  see  that, 
because  the  insurance  companies  do  insure  a  good  station  at  75 
cents.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  make  such  rules  as  to  bring  the  sta- 
tions up  to  conform  with  your  requirements,  and  then  your  losses 
will  doubtless  be  small  and  you  can  afford  to  insure  at  that 
rate. 

Now.  in  regard  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  about 
the  architects,  some  time  ago.  I  was  going  to  propose  that  all 
electrical  companies  installing  plants  make  beforehand  plans — 
and  I  have  done  it  for  a  long  time,  when  I  was  in  the  business 
of  installing  plants — plans  showing  every  floor,  the  wiring,  etc. 
I  showed  the  wires  in  colored  pencils.  No.  2  was  blue.  No.  4  red, 
and  so  on,  and  then  submit  that  plan  to  the  insurance  inspector 
for  approval  before  the  wiring  is  done.  This  inspection  busi- 
ness is  an  easy  matter.  The  inspector  only  wants  to  see  that 
the  proper  joints  are  made,  fuse  boxes  properly  arranged,  and 
so  on.  Every  company  insuring  an  electric  light  station  should 
have  submitted  to  it  a  plan  of  the  wiring,  made  out  in  due  form. 
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I  think  that  would  simplify  the  matter  and  might  assist  the 
parties  installing  a  great  deal. 

Mr  President,  I  see  Mr.  Miller  here,  who  is  Secretary  of 
the  Kational  Insurance  Board  of  Underwriters,  comprising  all 
the  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  :  We  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
(rom  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  He.nrv  K.  Miller  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  anything  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  ;  but,  in 
behalf  of  our  association,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing 
the  interest  we  feel  in  this  work.  I  shall  take  back  to  our 
Executive  Committee  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  I  think  we  shall  have  their  co-operation  in  all  matters 
relating  to  our  common  interests. 

Mr.  Ryan  :  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  what  I  have  already  said.  I  have  here  a  few  figures  copied 
from  the  ''  Fire  Chronicle,"  published  in  New  York,  giving  the 
statistics  of  loss  for  three  years.  In  1886,  there  were  29  risks 
burned.  The  property  lost  was  $460,259.  In  1887,  there  were 
66  risks  burned,  giving  a  loss  of  $681,930.  In  1888,  there  were 
9t  risks  burned,  giving  a  property  loss  of  $1,587,213,  showing 
an  increasing  loss  every  year,  it  may  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  wires  already  strung  or  it  may  be  bad  work,  bad 
plumbing  or  some  other  cause.  They  are  in  the  record  of  fires 
of  electric  light  stations.  In  five  years,  ending  in  1888,  there 
were  75  electric  light  station  fires.  The  aggregate  property 
lost  was  $937,608.  The  aggregate  insurance  loss,  $696,422.  The 
insurance  loss  to  the  aggregate  property  loss  was  about  66  per 
cent.  Those  figures  are  a  little  different  from  those  given  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  those  companies  that 
have  not  replied  to  him — it  is,  perhaps,  because  they  are  modest 
gentlemen  and  do  not  want  to  tell  what  they  suffered  because 
of  fires.  The  number  from  unknown  causes  was  20  per  cent., 
exposures,  28,  aside  from  exposures,  25. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Ryan  takes  the 
fijfures  of  losses  incurred  by  the  burning  of  electric  light 
stations.  If  a  whole  row  of  houses  should  burn  up,  including 
an  electric  light  station,  the  loss  of  the  whole  fire  would  be 
charged   against  the  electric  light  station    by   the    companies. 
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We  only  ask  how  much  the  central  stations  have  collected  (or 
their  losses.  I  think  that  is  the  way  you  make  it  up.  Is  it  not, 
Mr.  Ryan  ? 

Mr.  Ryan  :    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  Here  is  a  central  station  located  on  a  block 
where  the  whole  block  burning  down  caused  a  loss  of  g  100,000 
of  property.  That  would  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  central 
station. 

Mk.  Rvan  :  In  writing  the  hazard,  we  generally  charge  for 
exposures.     If  there  is  a  loss,  we  charge  the  loss  to  the  exposure. 

Mr.  I)e  Camp  :  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  right 
in  the  statement  that  this  loss  would  be  charged  to  the  one  ex- 
posure ?  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  charged  to  that  particular  risk 
in  making  up  the  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Rvan  :  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  these  figures 
have  been  made  up  in  that  way  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  they 
have  been. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     That  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Rvan  :  It  is  published  for  the  information  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  unfair  from  their 
standpoint. 

Mk.  De  Camp  :  I  admit  that  there  is  just  the  difference  be- 
tween the  insurer  and  the  insured  that  there  is  between  buyer  and 
Heller  in  all  cases  ;  but  another  reason  enters  into  it.  If  this  is 
the  case,  to  put  it  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Alexander  put  it,  that  the 
electric  light  station  as  a  risk  is  charged  with  all  that,  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfair.  On  one  of  our  stations,  on  which  we  had  carried 
$100,000  of  insurance,  when  the  policies  came  due,  we  noticed 
the  companies  going  off.  We  have  an  agent  who  has  charge  of 
all  our  insurance  business.  I  asked  him  whether  the  rates  were 
Koing  to  be  advanced,  and  he  said  no,  all  those  people  are  going 
off — they  won't  have  it  at  all.  Well,  for  what  reason  ?  It  is  an 
electric  light  station.  That  was  the  only  answer  I  could  get. 
It  is  an  electric  light  station,  a  station  equipped  as  fully,  I 
think,  as  it  may  be  equipped,  with  extraordinary  good  surround- 
ings, built  exclusively  for  a  station,  and  still  that  was  the  only 
answer  to  the  question  raised.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
that  applies  all  the  way  through?  I  am  aware  that  if  we  had 
•ome  extreme  risk  alongside  of  us,  we  would   be  charged    more 


on  account  of  that  risk.  That  I  will  accept.  I  had  seven  or 
eight  years'  experience  i.n  the  insurance  business  myself,  and  I 
admit  that  the  rate  on  any  risk  is  gfoverned  by  its  surroundings 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Now,  if  a  mill  is  put  up  it  is  considered 
in  a  certain  class  of  risk.  If  there  is  a  dwelling  house  alongside 
ofii,and  the  dwelling  house  takes  fire  and  the  mill  is  burned 
(If'wn,  is  that  loss  charged  to  the  dwelling  house  ? 

Mr.  Rya.\  :  I  would  like  to  ask  did  the  lire  occur  in  the 
dwelling  house  ? 

Mk.  De  Camp  :     Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ryan  :  The  general  supposition  would  be  that  where  the 
Sre  occurs  that  is  the  cause  of  that  fire,  and  we  attribute  the  fire 
to  that  cause.  If  it  were  a  powder  mill  and  burned  up  the 
whole  street,  the  loss  would  be  attributed  to  the  powder  mill. 
There  was  the  hazard.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  charge  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  premium  on  a  powder  mill  than  we  would 
on  a  dwelling  house.  Another  thing  that  the  gentleman  makes 
mention  of  is  his  station  being  a  first-class  one  in  every  par- 
ticular. That  may  be  one  station  out  of  one  hundred.  If  the 
insurance  companies  could  get  every  electric  light  station  in  the 
Country  and  write  a  line  on  them,  they  might  do  so,  but  the 
impression  has  got  abroad  that  the  percentage  of  badly  con- 
ttructed  electric  light  stations  are  such  that  the  companies  can- 
not keep  a  good  average  with  the  good  ones. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  That  I  do  nut  take  exception  to.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  proper.  I  would  look  at  it  that  way  if  I  was  in  the 
insurance  business,  but  the  fact  that  t!ie  loss  of  adjoining  prop- 
erty should  be  saddled  on  to  the  electric  light  station,  I  cannot 
understand. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  think  Mr.  Ryan  is  wrong  in  one  particular. 
The  company  does  not  charge  the  losses  on  all  of  the  surround- 
ing property  to  an  electrical  station.  Every  company  doing  a 
large  business  keeps  its  own  statistics,  and  every  insurance  com- 
pany is  just  as  anxious  for  business  as  the  electrical  companies. 
They  have  insured  electrical  stations  until  the  balance  is  on  the 
Wrong  side,  and  their  experience  has  been  such  that  you  have 
hard  work  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  electric  light  station  to 
make  any  large  value.  If  you  build  them  so  that  they  won't  bum 
in  the  next  five  years,  you  will  find   companies  going  for  those 
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risks  as  much  as  for  other  risks.     If  you  make  the  risks  so  that 
Ihey  won't  burn,  you  will  find  us  comii\g  up  for  them. 

^R.  M.  J.  Francisco  (of  Rutland,  Vt.):  In  regard  to  fires  in 
electric  light  plants,  if  you  will  investigate  the  subject,  you  will 
find  that  the  trouble  has  been  generally  with  the  risks  them 
selves.  Electric  light  stations  have  been  placed  in  all  sorts  of 
clap-trap  buildings  of  every  description,  and  the  fire,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  occasioned  by  some  other  business 
that  has  been  carried  on  at  stations  besides  the  electric  light 
business.  After  the  Chicago  Convention,  I  spent  several  weeks 
in  investigating  the  electric  light  stations,  and  traveled  over 
7,000  miles  for  that  purpose.  I  found  a  large  number  of  stations 
where  every  species  of  business  almost  was  carried  on  in  connec 
tion  with  the  electric  light  business.  Now,  if  a  fire  has  occurred 
or  does  occur  in  any  one  of  those  stations,  it  would  be  charged 
to  the  electric  light  stations  as  the  cause  of  that  fire.  Now,  in 
these  statistics  that  this  committee  has  obtained,  they  found  28 
per  cent,  was  caused  by  outside — 

Mr.  Alexander  :     Over  34  per  cent. 

Mr.  Francisco  :  Over  34  per  cent.  Of  course,  those  fires  are- 
nothing  against  electric  light  stations,  and  in  my  interviews 
witli  insurance  companies — and  I  have  had  quite  a  number; 
I  have  been  in  that  business  myself — I  find  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  of  the  insurance  managers,  in  answer  to  my  question  why 
they  didn't  take  electric  risks,  have  answered  that  they  did  not 
know  where  the  hazard  was  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  they  let  them  alone. 

Now,  take  this  illustration  of  Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  companies  where  they  have  lost: 
money  on  those  risks,  but  you  examine  the  losses  which  they 
have  sustained  and  nine  out  of  ten  are  in  these  very  stations- 
where  they  have  it,  and  make  the  combined  hazard.  Of  course, 
the  electric  light  hazard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  is  the 
great  trouble  with  our  electric  light  stations  at  the  present  day 
Combining  all  of  these  hazards  which  are  brought  in  here 
us  a  sample  of  electric  light  stations,  while,  if  a  station  is 
properly  buiil  and  properly  taken  care  of,  I  claim  it  is  just  as 
good  risk  as  the  best  mercantile  risk  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  insurance  men  will   investigate  the  matter,  they  will   find  that 


that  is  the  case.    Take  a  large  number  of  the  stations  and  investi- 
gate.    The  risk  is  not  on   the  electric   light  plant,  not  on  elec- 
tricity, but  on  some  other  hazard  that   has  been  incorporated  in 
that  station,  either  from  gross  carelessness  or  something  of  that 
kind.     For  instance,  here  is  one  case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion— 28  per  cent,  of  fires   in  such  places,  the  account  says,    is 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion.    Well,  that  is  gross  carelessness. 
Of  course,  that  occurs  from   all   risks.     But,  of  course,  we  can 
wipe   out   that  hazard   if  we  would  only  remove  the  cause  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  and   that  is  found   in   every  class  of 
risks.     You  meet  it  everywhere.     Take  that  out  and  take  all  of 
those  things  out  which  are  outside,  practically,  of  the  electric 
light  part  of  the  station,  and  you   have  as  good  a  risk  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.     There  is  the  point,  and  that  is  the  point  where 
the  electric  light  people  have  got  to  come  right  down  to.     Each 
manager  must  look  to  his  own  station  and  remove  these  hazards 
which  are  outside,  practically,  of  his   business  and   put   them  in 
proper  shape,  and  then  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  that 
fact.     Now,   then,  you  see  when   you  get   a  certain  number  of 
stations  of  that  class  of  property,  they  say  they  wil!  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  but  to  throw  them  all   out,  because  they 
have  lost  on  those  stations.     As  Mr.  De  Camp  says,  he  has  got  a 
.good  station,  but  it  has  to  be  classed   in  the  same  category  with 
others    because   they    are    in    the   class   of  risks  the   insurance 
companies  class  as  hazardous.     The  insurance  companies  class 
them,  and  i(  they  find  they  do  not  pay,  they  will  not  take  them  ; 
they  will    wipe   them  out.     They  say    they  are  prohibited   risks. 
So  that  a  man  with  a  good  station  stands  no  better  chance  than 
the  man  with  a  poor  station,  if  the  class  of  risks  in  which  he  has 
insured  has  proved  a  loss  ;   he  is,  of  course,  placed   in  the  same 
category  with  others.     That  is  where  the  electric  light  managers 
should  make  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness.    They  should  remove  all  of  these  objectionable  features  in 
the  stations,  and  then  the  insurance  companies  will  be  prepared 
to  accept  them. 

Mr.  Barton  :  Right  on  that  point  he  would  give  a  little  and 
say  that  the  insurance  companies  charge  too  much  for  the  best 
risks  and  too  little  for  the  poor  risks  ;  and  the  poor  risks  make 
the  record,   and   the  record  gets   so  bad  that,  from  the  under- 


writers'  standpoint,  he  cannot  say  that  it  is  to  his  interest  or 
that  there  is  money  in  it  by  going  so  much  below  the  average 
for  the  best  ones  and  throwing  up  his  average  for  the  poor  ones  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Francisco  says,  if  you  will  improve  your  stationsi 
the  underwriters  will  take  them. 

Mr.  Morris  ;  It  seems  a  large  part  of  this  trouble  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  insurance  companies  have  not  the  technical 
knowledge  of  discriminating  between  the  good  and  bad  risks  in 
electric  light  stations  ;  they  put  them  all  together  and  say  they 
are  a  bad  risk,  and  that  they  will  not  take  any  of  them.  Now,  if 
that  rule  is  to  be  followed  by  all  of  the  companies,  or  by  the 
strong  companies,  then  we  must  look  mostly  in  the  direction 
which  is  so  near  down  that  I  can't  get  the  risk  hardly  in  any  sta- 
tion in  the  city.  I  am  building  now  a  new  station,  and  see  the 
defects  of  the  old  one,  and  now  feel  independent.  I  say  to  the 
insurance  companies,  if  you  don't  want  to  insure  me,  all  right ; 
I  will  carry  the  risk  myself. 

But  to  go  one  step  further.  I  think  if  we  can't  get  the  com- 
panies to  make  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  good  stations, 
then  our  plan  is  to  form  a  mutual  co-operative  insurance  com- 
pany of  our  own,  and  we  can  make  the  discrimination  that  ought 
to  be  made  ;  and  we  will  take  the  good  stations  and  wipe  out  the 
bad  stations.  '  And  I  move  upon  that  point  thai  this  committee 
be  continued,  and  that  they  formulate  or  prepare  some  plans 
looking  to  the  formation  of  an  insurance  company  by  electric 
light  companies.     Do  I  meet  with  a  second  on  that  propusition  ? 

Mr.  Lynch  :  I  would  like  to  second  that  proposition.  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
furnishing  insurance  statistics,  a  question.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Dc  Camp,  Mr.  Morrison  and  several  other  electric  light  men.  I 
think  it  very  hard  that  the  electric  companies  should  bear 
all  of  the  insurance  that  is  lost  through  any  fire  in  the  electric 
light  works,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  the  insurance  men  if 
the  loss  sustained  some  15  years  ago  by  the  burning  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  business  portion  of  Chicago  by  fire — which, 
as  wc  i\U  know,  was  caused  by  a  cow  kicking  over  a  lamp  in  a 
one-horse  stable — I  would  like  to  ask  them  if  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  that  fire  was  laid  to  that  cow  stable  ? 

Mr.  Anderson  :    In  regard  to  the  statement  that  all  insurance 
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companies  pass  all  electric  light  stations  in  a  body,  I  think  the 
gentleman  who  made  that  statement  knows  better.  Mr.  Lynch 
knows  that  stations  are  occupied  for  other  purposes  ;  he  knows 
that  the  insurance  companies  rate  them  a  higher  price  than  they 
do  when  they  are  used  for  that  purpose  alone.  Every  one  cog- 
nizant of  insurance  matters,  either  in  Boston,  New  York  or  the 
large  cities,  knows  that  the  insurance  companies  make  discrim- 
inations in  the  way  in  which  stations  are  built.  We  have  some 
stations  in  New  York  to-day  that  are  insured,  I  think,  as  low  as 
one  per  cent. — I  think  as  low  as  75  cents  ;  we  have  some  that  it 
is  hard  work  to  gel  insured  at  four  per  cent.  They  did  that  in 
all  classes.  The  result  was  so  disastrous  to  companies  that  for 
awhile  they  let  them  drop  out  and  some  one  else  took  the  chance 
as  eiftra  hazardous  insurance.  I  think  that  no  company  ever 
made  an  improvement  in  the  plan.  As  you  have  heard  read  to- 
day, the  Boston  Board  have  shown  you  that  if  you  build  the 
stations  according  to  their  plans  you  can  insure  them  for  75 
cents.  Now,  what  more  can  you  have  insurance  companies  do 
than  that  ?  They  say  we  are  willing  to  meet  you  as  far  as  you 
are  willing  to  go. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard  (of  Minneapolis)  :  For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  been  fighting  insurance  companies  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  Two  years  ago  our  rate  was  $1.50  and  81.75.  We 
commenced  to  use  a  fuel  oil  and  were  charged  one  per  cent,  addi- 
tional. All  right,  we  said,  we  would  pay  it  because  we  wanted 
to  find  out  about  the  oil,  and  our  method  of  handling  it  was 
very  crude,  and  we  thought  that  after  we  had  found  out  whether 
it  was  what  we  wanted,  that  we  could  undoubtedly  get  a  lower 
rate.  We  did  not  get  the  lower  rate  ;  they  still  charged  the  one 
per  cent,  additional,  and  yet  every  insurance  man  that  has  been 
there  has  said  that  he  cannot  possibly  see  wherein  the  danger 
lies  from  the  use  of  that  oil.  We  can  get  no  satisfaction  from 
the  companies  whatever — that  is,  no  satisfaction  from  them 
whatever  toward  reducing  that  rate.  They  raised  it  one  per 
cent,  and  we  can  do  no  better  with  them  ;  and  those  that  have 
seen  it,  as  I  have,  said  they  cannot  point  out  that  there  is  any 
more  danger  now  than  there  was  before.  As  I  have  stated,  we 
had  more  fires  in  Chicago  resulting  from  the  use  of  coal  than 
from  the  oil,  and  yet  the  rate  is  lower.    Mr.  Alexander  says  the 
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loss  has  been  greater  from  fuel  oil.  I  would  not  be  at  all  su~ 
prised  ;  it  might  be  more  than  that,  but  that  does  not  condemn 
the  system  by  any  means  at  all  ;  I  should  like  verj'  much  to 
know  why  the  insurance  companies,  after  they  investigate  and 
see  that  it  is  no  more  dangerous  than  it  was  before,  why  they 
should  still  maintain  such  rates  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  bring  that  matter  down  where  we  can 
get  insurance  at  the  proper  rate. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  don't  know  whether  I  understood  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Alexander  to  be  seconded  or  not. 

A  MEMnER  :     It  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Barton  :  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  in  order  to 
bring  this  discussion  to  a  head.  There  are  many  points  of  the 
discussion  that  have  arisen  that  I  should  like  to  take  pdVt  in, 
but  there  are  many  important  matters  before  the  Convention, 
and  I  don't  feel  that  it  is  right  for  me  to  consume  as  much  time 
as  I  should  like  to  in  discussing  the  various  points  that  have 
been  brought  otit  in  the  past  discussion. 

I  would  like  to  offer  as  an  amendment  that  this  Committee  that 
Mr.  Morrison  called  for  be  definite  as  to  numbers  ;  I  don't  know 
as  he  stated  the  number  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.   Alexanukr  :    The  same  Committee. 

Mr.  Barton  :  That  I  would  amend  by  proposing  that  the 
old  Committee  be  continued  and  asked  to  take  in  view  the 
matter  that  Mr.  Morrisun  has  suggested  ;  and,  also,  that  they  be 
asked  to  invite  the  representatives  of  the  different  insurance 
organizations  throughout  the  country  to  meet  with  them,  look- 
ing to  the  formation  of  electrical  exchanges  throughout  the 
country  and  the  operation  of  them  ;  and  also  looking  to  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  for  the  various  districts,  and  that  they  report 
their  findings  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  support  of  that  amendment,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  don't 
believe  any  real  harmonious  condition  of  things  can  be  brought 
about  regarding  the  whole  country,  until  a  system  of  thorough 
inspection,  from  an  insurance  standpoint,  is  attained  ;  and  this 
inspection  can  be  done  by  the  insurance  interest,  because  by 
that  interest  only  can  an  impartial  inspection  be  had.  1  don't 
think  until  that  is  done,  that  the  condition  of  things  can  be 
brought  to  a  degree  of  harmony  such  as  we  have  in  New  Eng- 
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land.  With  the  very  best  of  intentions,  the  very  best  work  that 
may  be  done,  and  all  of  that,  the  continual  changes  that  are 
going  on  from  day  to  day  in  buildings,  will  upset  even  the  very 
best  work  that  can  be  done,  it  requires  the  constant  work  of  an 
inspector  in  looking  after  these  changes  and  defects  that  will 
creep  in  through  changes.  In  New  England  we  have  two  men 
at  work  at  all  times,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
absence  of  (ires  from  electric  lighting  sources  that  we  have 
there.  We  started  in  some  six  years  ago  with  our  inspection. 
We  took  the  ground  in  the  outset  that  we  should  not  consent  to 
assume  the  electric  lighting  hazard,  without  we  had  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  being  thoroughly  and  properly  done.  So  we 
appointed  our  inspectors  and  set  them  to  work.  We  at  once 
look  the  position  that  the  electric  lighting  company  must  pay 
for  that  inspection  ;  and  they  are  doing  it,  and  they  have  been 
doing  it  from  the  first,  and  they  are  doing  it  most  carefully  to- 
day ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  electric  lighting  company, 
doing  business  in  New  England,  a  parent  company,  who  would 
willingly  withdraw  their  support  from  our  inspection  bureau 
to-day,  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  them  that  they  are 
reaping  as  much  good  from  it  as  we  are  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  the  absence  of  fires,  the  increase  of  confidence  in  insurance 
as  to  that  mode  of  lighting  ;  then  a  quite  general  reduction  of 
rates,  and,  as  a  consequence,  electric  lighting  is  done  to  a  very 
much  greater  degree  in  New  England  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Country.  Why,  in  that  little  part  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
got  over  200  electric  light  stations  lo-day.  Every  little  town  has 
its  electric  light  stations,  and  the  matter  of  insurance  on 
those  stations,  while  it  has  been  very  difficult  in  the  past  to  get 
many  of  them  insured,  I  think  to-day  and  within  the  next  six 
months,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  all  of  the 
insurance  that  is  wanted  from  any  of  the  companies  and  at 
reasonable  rates.  I  have  personally  examined  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  I  found  scarcely  a  station  but  what  was  defective,  and 
many  of  them  seriously  defective,  according  to  our  idea,  as  fire 
risks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  no  opposition  whatever,  but 
the  greatest  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  stations 
to  make  any  alterations  whatever  that  would  improve  the 
station  as  a  fire  risk,  because,  they  say,  all  of  them,  it  not  only 
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interests  you  ;  it  is  not  only  for  your  interest  to  have  our  station 
a  safe  risk,  free  from  fire,  but  our  interest  is  twice  as  much  as 
yours.  If  there  is  any  interest  in  the  world  that  does  not  want 
a  fire,  it  is  the  electric  light  station.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
business  that  can't  afford  to  have  a  fire,  it  is  the  electric  light 
business,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  no  loss  that  can 
be  paid  by  insurance  companies  can  indemnify  them  against  any 
loss.  A  great  part  of  their  plant  of  value  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  destroy  by  fire.  They  are  under  contract  to  furnish  light  and 
power  from  day  to  day,  and  a  suspension  of  their  business  would 
be  ten  times  the  loss  that  would  be  represented  in  money  value. 
And  for  those  reasons  we  find  that  in  New  England  the  greatest 
willingness  e.xists,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  electric 
light  station  owners  to  make  any  changes  whatever.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  station  in  New  England  to-day  but  is 
undergoing  changes,  and  the  stations  to-day  are  rated,  I  think 
the  average  rate  upon  them  would  be  something  about  »^  per 
cent,  in  the  present  condition.  In  less  than  six  months  from 
now  I  predict  that  the  average  rate  on  stations  in  New  England 
will  be  nearly  one  per  cent.  We  have  written  lots  of  them  to-day 
at  75  cents,  and  some  most  elegant  stations  are  being  built,  and 
no  less  than  20  of  the  most  modern  stations  are  going  up 
to-day.  The  work  of  perfection  seems  to  have  taken  the 
strongest  hold  with  us,  and  every  electric  light  company  that  is 
contemplating  building  stations  to-day,  is  trying  to  do  it  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  that  we  have  established,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  going  past  our  standard  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Henthorne,  when  he  comes  to  his  paper,  will  show  you,  there  is 
a  station  in  Providence  that  is  almost  non-combustible,  and  one 
in  Waterbury  almost  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
build  them  that  way,  and  that  is  the  tendency  to-day.  Of  course, 
it  is  an  important  interest  to  you  and  important  to  us  because, 
as  Mr.  Anderson  says,  if  there  is  a  dollar  in  any  class  of  business 
the  insurance  companies  want  it,  and  they  are  after  it.  I  thin)c 
the  companies  will  be  made  to  see  it  within  a  year,  and  I  predict 
that  within  that  time  there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  gel- 
ting  insurance  on  the  stations.  If  there  is  not,  I  can  see  no 
other  method  than  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
getting   at  it    through   mutual   insurance.      I   believe   that   the 


electric  light  stations  can  be  and  will  be  maoe  a  good  insurable 
risk,  and  they  only  want  to  go  to  work  about  it  and  make  them 
as  safe  as  they  are  capable  of  being  made.  Therefore,  I  will 
repeat  my  amendment  again,  that  this  Committee  on  Harmoniz- 
ing the  Electric  Light  and  Insurance  Interests  be  continued  and 
requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  mutual  insur- 
ance, and,  also,  that  they  be  requested  to  invite  representatives 
of  the  various  insurance  organizations  to  meet  them  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  may  designate,  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
at  something  tangible  and  bringing  al)out  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  examination  such  as  is  carried  on  by  the  New  England 
Electrical  Exchange,  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  hazard  and 
making  it  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

Mk.  Morrison  :     I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the   members 
of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
mutual  insurance  company   within   the  Association   is  not  new. 
On  the  loth  day  of  February,    1886,  at  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, a  proposition  of  a  similar  character  was   introduced.     I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  any  time  of  the  Convention,  except  to  sug- 
gest to  the  members  that  they  refer  to  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Official  Report  to  see  what  action  was  had.     I  was  oppfised  to  it 
then  and  am  opposed  to  it  now.     When  you   come  to  the  fourth 
meeting  of  this  body,  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  you  will  find  there 
that  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  look  into 
this  question,   through   their  chairman,    Mr.   C.  H.    Woodbury, 
an  insurance  expert,   reported   adversely  on  the  mutual   insur- 
ce  project,  and  it  died.     Mr.  H.  M.  Cleveland   was  the  origin- 
;ir  of  the  idea  of  mutual  insurance  within  the  National  Electric 
ight  Association.     There  were  a   number  of  gentlemen   who 
ere  ready  to  organize  and  operate  an   association  of  that  kind 
the  benefit  of  the  Association,   I   take  it.     The  investigation 
ich  followed  determined  then  that  it  was  not  a  wise  thing  for 
le  National  Electric  Light  Association  to  take  any  steps  in  this 
rection,     I  believe  that  everj'  man  should  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, if  he  can,  and  to  that  end,  I  think  insurance  people  should 
attend  to  the  insurance  and  the  electric  light  people  to  the  mak- 
ing of  light.     I   think  the  Jack-of-all-trades  is  master  of  none. 
When  you  go  into  a  foreign  field  you  have  either  got  to   learn 
the  business  yourself,  or  buy   the  services  of  some  man  who 
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already  knows  it.  A  man  who  has  got  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand the  electric  station  business  is  too  old  to  learn  anything 
else.  I  take  it  ;  and  if  you  go  into  that  business  you  have  got  to 
take  men  who  are  doing  it  for  themselves.  I  arose  to  refer  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  these  two  items  of  history,  the 
history  of  their  own  Association  ;  and  when  you  read  these  you 
will  find  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  that  may,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  govern  your  actions  in  the  future.  I  have  very 
little  to  say  on  the  question  of  insurance,  for  I  had  my  say  in 
our  companies  ;  that  is,  the  companies  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected in  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  cannot  insure  at  all.  Our 
stations  are  so  built  and  equipped  that  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  fire.  We  have  men  patroling  them  all  the  time,  day 
and  night  ;  the  buildings  are  almost  fireproof.  If  I  had  an  old 
tumble-down  shanty  like  a  good  many  of  you,  I  should  want  to 
be  insured,  too.  I  find  that  a  successful  company  never  has  a 
fire  ;  but  you  take  a  company  that  is  losing  three  or  four  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  and  a  fire  is  a  Godsend  to  them.  But  you 
take  a  first-class  station,  and  you  have  a  good  business,  and,  of 
course,  the  laws  of  business  require  you  to  insure.  We  insure  ; 
I  think  our  insurance  is  about  one  per  cent. — one  and  a  half  per 
cent.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  give  very  little  attention  to.  I  don't 
bother  my  head  about  it.  We  are  insured  for  a  considerable 
amount  ;  I  don't  remember  how  much  it  is.  We  applied  for 
'insurance  on  a  station,  one-half  of  wliich  is  built  of  wood.  The 
insurance  men  come  along  and  looked  it  over  and  said,  j'ou  have 
got  to  make  some  radical  alterations,  and  they  amounted  to 
$640.  The  original  insurance,  I  think,  on  the  structure  amounted 
to  nearly  that  much  per  annum  in  premiums.  We  made  the 
changes  they  suggested,  had  hose  put  in,  made  connection  with 
pumps,  and  they  insured  us  for  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Now,  I  see  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with 
insurance  companies  at  all.  I  look  upon  them  like  a  man  sitting 
down  at  a  faro  bank  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  accident  or  Divine  Providence  that  the  bank  is  kept 
from  beating  you. 

So  I  want  to  put  myself  on  record  here  now,  with  the  light 
that  I  at  present  possess.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  opinions 
cannot  be  changed  because  I  have  already  confessed  to  you  a 
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;ood  bit  of  ignorance  on  this  point.  At  the  time  when  1  de- 
clared my  opposition  to  an  insurance  company  within  the  lines 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  I  had  certain  infor- 
mation. I  have  no  additional  information  which  has  caused  ipe 
to  change  my  opinion.  I  am  opposed  to-day  to  the  Natioqal 
Electric  Light  Assosiation  going  into  the  insurance  business.  > 
Let  them  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  If  there  is  a  case  of  in- 
justice, I  take  it,  through  this  very  committee,  if  it  continues  to 
lo  the  work  in  the  next  six  months  that  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
a  better  condition  of  tilings  will  obtain,  and  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  as  Mr.  De  Camp  suggests  will  be  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Mr.  De  Camp's  station  is  what  Mr.  Law  called  an  ideal 
station,  I  think. 

Mr.  Law  :     The  station  is  not  an  ideal   station  which  we  pos- 
sess to-day. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  thought  you  gave  us  a  very  good  descrip- 
ion  of  the  Philadelphia  station. 

Mr.  Law  :    Two  stories  high,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  thought  from  his  statement  that  an  unjust 
act  had  been  committed  by  the  insurance  people.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  case  of  that  kind,  when  it  involves  so  many  facts 
behind  it,  and  so  much  property  that  is  insurable  and  get-at-able 
by  the  insurance  companies — an  isolated  station,  as  Mr.  Lynch 
suggests.  When  this  is  brought  here  prominently  before  the 
insurance  people,  that  matter  will  be  taken  up.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  De  Camp  will  have  that  to  complain  of,  because  if  the 
'hiladelphia  men  are  so  careful,  he  will  find  somebody  else  to 
itep  in  there  and  take  the  risk,  if  it  is  a  safe  one,  and  if  the 
owners  of  the  building  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
insurance  companies,  I  will  undertake  to  get  you  insured  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Francisco  :  If  I  had  closed  my  eyes  and  heard  Mr.  Mor- 
rison talk  I  should  have  thought  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of 
Some  adjustors  of  losses,  he  hits  the  point  so  completely  and 
exactly  in  his  theory  in  regard  to  this  mutual  insurance.  My 
experience  has  been  that  if  you  make  a  risk  proper  and  right  in 
every  respect,  that  stock  insurance  companies  will  give  you  rates 
just  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  in  the  mutual.  If  you  are  going 
to  run  a  mutual  insurance  company  you  have  got  to  do  it  on  the 
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same  principle  as  they  do.  Members  of  this  company  don't 
want  to  pay  some  poor  station  when  they  can  get  their  own  sta- 
tion insured  in  some  other  company.  You  have  got  to  have 
money  enough  to  pay  your  expenses.  If  you  put  your  stations 
in.proper  shape  you  can  get  a  stock  company  to  carry  it.  Now, 
as  an  illustration,  take  my  own  station.  Before  I  took  charge  of 
it  they  could  not  get  insurance  ;  now  I  am  getting  it  at  one  and 
a  quarter  per  cent.,  and  I  made  the  changes  required  by  the 
insurance  companies  under  the  basis  of  the  New  England  Ex- 
change. I  could  make  additions  to  it  by  which  I  could  reduce 
that  rate,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  if  you  put  your 
stations  in  proper  shape  the  stock  companies  will  make  your 
rate  as  low  as  any  mutual  company  can. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  understood  from  some  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  insurance  interests  that  a  large  number  of  leading 
insurance  companies  in  the  country  were  deciding  that  they 
would  not  insure  electric  light  stations  at  all,  simply  because 
they  were  electric  light  stations,.  If  we  are  driven  to  that 
point,  it  is  proper  that  this  committee  should  consider 
the  advisability  of  the  idea — that  is  all  I  want — of  knowing 
whether  we  can  have  a  co-operative  or  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany, that  is  all.  I  am  not  asking  this  because  I  wish  to  go  into 
the  business  of  insuring.  I  have  read  that  somewhere  in  New 
England,  in  the  cotton  mills,  at  one  time,  finding  the  rates  of 
insurance  unsatisfactory,  they  adopted  a  mutual  plan  by  which 
they  insured  their  own  mills,  and  my  information  has  been  that 
the  plan  was  eminently  successful  ;  and  they  did  their  own 
business  cheaper  than  they  could  get  it  done  by  the  insurance 
companies,  and  I  am  informed  it  is  existing  to-day.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  go  into  it  and  put  my  station  in  and  agree  to  pay 
anything  if  you  are  going  along  and  take  indiscriminately  every 
station  that  is  offered.  I  would  insist  upon  it  being  confined  to 
such  stations  as  Mr.  De  Camp's,  Mr.  Morrison's,  and  the  one  we 
are  now  building  and  some  others,  and  make  the  discrimination 
that  the  insurance  companies  fail  to  make  themselves.  I  only 
want  a  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  and  let  the  men 
present  all  the  statistics  and  data  they  can  get  on  the  subject. 

The  President  ;  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment  as 
oflfered.     I  think  that  our  relief  must  come  from  ourselves.    The 


insurance  companies  must  act  upon  general   principles  ;   they 
must  deal  with  generalities,  and  we  should   not  condemn   them, 
because  from  our  experience  with  the  whole  class,  they  say  that 
they  cannot  afford   to  carry  that  class  because   they  would  not 
make  exceptions  of   individuals  within   that  class.      I  think  that 
the  New  England  Board  is  on  the  right   line,  and  that  our  relief 
must  come  from  the  hearty  co-operation  with  insurance  inter- 
ests towards  establishing  similar  exchanges  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and,  as  I  said,   I   see  no  objection  to  continuing  the  com- 
mittee if  the  amendment  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Morrison.     Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ?     (Cries  of  "  Question.")     The  motion  is, 
that  the   Report  of  the  Committee  on   Harmonizing  the  Elec- 
trical  and   Insurance  Interests  be  received    and  filed,    and  the 
committee  continued,  with   instructions   to   take  under  advise- 
ment the    feasibility  of   establishing  a  mutual    insurance  com- 
pany.    All   in  favor  of  this  motion  will  please  signify  by  saying 
aye. 
Mr.  Morrison  :     You  have  not  stated  the  motion  completely. 
Mr.   B.\rton  :     You   have  omitted   my  amendment,  which    I  • 
stated  at  considerable  length.    I  will  try  and  condense  it.     That 
the  committee  also  invite  representatives  of  the  insurance  inter- 
ests to  meet  them  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate, 
with  a  view  to  taking  some  tangible  action   looking  to  inspec- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  electrical  exchanges  to  cover  the 
whole  country. 

The  President  ;     If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  con- 
sider the  vote  thus  taken  to  include  this.  (After  a  pause.)  There 
appearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Morrison  :     Did  you  call  the  negative? 
The  President  :     I  did  so.     There  were  no  negatives. 
Mr.  Morrison  :     I  did  not  hear  it.     There  will  be  one  nega- 
tive when  you  call   it.     I  only  wish  it  should  not  appear  as  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  President:  There  is  one  vote  in  the  negative.  We  will 
next  hear  from  Mr.  Henthorne,  on  the  Ideal  Electric  Light  Cen- 
tral Station. 

Mr.  Chari.es  A.  Brown  (of  Chicago,  111.)  :  May  I  offer  the 
following  resolution,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  instructed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  proper 


committee  of  Congress  a  petition  on  behalf  of  The  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  for  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duty  on 
copper,  ingot,  wire  plates,  sheets,  bars  and  rods. 

Mr.  Phelps:  I  second  Mr.  Brown's  resolution,  and  move  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     I  would  like  to  hear  that  read  once  more. 

Mr.  Brown  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  If  we  could  get  Congress  to  adopt  that,  I 
think  that  the  work  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
will  have  reached  the  point  which  will  entitle  it  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  every  citizen  of  this  country  who  has  the  good 
of  this  country  at  heart. 

Mr.  Phelps:     I  have  the  floor,  I  think. 

The  President  :     Mr.  Morrison  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Morrison:  lam  delighted  that  it  came  from  a  gentle- 
man from  Chicago.  I  would  be  glad  if  every  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  other  lines  of  business  that  impinge  on  our  affairs 
would  present  precisely  a  similar  case,  and  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  welcome  Mr.  Brown  and  his  col- 
leagues into  the  ranks  of  Free  Traders. 

Mr.  Phelps;  I  rose  to  second  Mr.  Brown's  resolution  and 
say  a  few  words.  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  pro- 
ceeded with  such  a  hearty  commendation  of  the  resolution.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  certain  and,  in  fact,  very  probably  not 
very  likely  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  copper  tariff  next  winter,  but  it  would  be  a  move 
in  that  direction.  Those  who  have  read  attentively  the  public 
journals  on  the  subject  of  the  copper  tariff  may  observe  that 
even  protectionist  journals  realize  that  this  is  a  tariff  which 
ought  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  proper  that  this  body 
should  memorialize  Congress  on  this  subject,  in  view  of  the 
Immense  proportion  that  copper  bears  to  all  electric  plants.  I 
have  not  at  this  time  the  precise  figures  on  that  point,  but  it  is 
my  impression  that  copper  enters  into  the  cost  of  electric  plants 
in  general  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third,  perhaps  more. 
And  the  further  reason  that  I  have  is  this,  that  whatever  will 
reduce  materially  the  cost  of  electric  plants,  will  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  increase  your  business,  the  business  that  the  people 
of  this  Association  are  engaged  in.     All  are  desirous  of  bringing 


the  production  of  electric  light  down  to  as  low  a  cost  as  possible, 
and  the  cost  of  the  initial  plant  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cusi  of  production.  And  therefore,  I  have  risen  to  second  this 
resolution.  It  is  a  move  toward  the  future  prosperity  of  elec- 
trical interests  ;  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  taking  it  up,  and  a 
good  reason  in  the  condition  of  affairs  is  because  the  tariff  is  a 
useless  tariff,  and  the  copper  men  themselves  say  that  they  can 
raake  their  copper  for  six  or  seven  cents  per  pound  ;  and  while 
the  present  differences  in  prices  in  this  countrj'  and  Europe 
are  not  greatly  pressing,  we  know  what  it  has  been  through  the 
lack  of  competition  that  has  been  existing  for  several  years  ;  and 
this  tariff  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  behalf  of  those 
who  went  to  use  it  for  future  speculations. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     I  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  referred 
ly  the  Committee  on  Slate  Legislation. 

Mr.  Phei-ps  :  That  is  a  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal 
Legislation. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  think  the  members  would  like  to  hear  es- 
pecially upon  this  subject  from  the  members.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  than  this ;  let  us  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard  :  I  move  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr- 
Brown  lie  on  the  table. 

The  President  :  The  motion  of  Mr.  Leonard  (of  Minneap- 
olis), to  lay  on  the  table,  is  the  question  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Phelps:  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  laid  on  the  table.  If 
it  is  laid  on  the  table  it  will  lie  there  until  after  the  Convention 
is  adjourned.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Convention  might  brace- 
up  and  make  up  its  mind  whether  to  adopt  this  resolution  or 
not  in  a  short  time. 

The  President  :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
Mr.  Morrison  :  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  always 
offered  to  evade.  The  little  joke  which  I  made  awhile  ago  and 
which  failed  so  dismally  is  due  to  a  thickness  of  the  understTand- 
ing  of  the  gentleman  and  not  to  a  lack  of  point  to  my  joke.  So 
I  hope  the  gentleman,  through  his  stanch  adherance  to  the  doc- 
trine that  the  inherited  will  not  succeed,  because  the  new  gen- 
eration don't  revive  that  sort  of  thing.  That  doctrine  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  adopting  a  resolution,  and  it  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  men  in  our  business.     The  copper  is  made  in 
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this  country;  the  tariff  has  no  effect  whatever;  in  this  country 
we  can  make  copper  cheaper  than  the)'  can  make  it  in  Europe, 
Just  like  tin  plate.  They  don't  make  a  sheet  of  tin  plate  in 
this  country,  and  yet  they  pay  the  tariff.  I  want  to  get  rid  o£ 
that ;  just  put  the  thing  dead  square  ;  it  is  a  measure  to  benefit 
yourselves,  and  don't  let  any  old  fog)'  ideas  stand  in  between, 
you  and  your  pocket-book.  People  will  have  a  good  deal  more) 
respect  for  you  for  doing  so  than  if  you  did  not  do  so  in  order 
to  maintain  your  political  integrity. 

The  President  :  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  believe  first  ia 
protecting  ourselves,  and  the  resolution,  as  offered  by  the  gentle-: 
man  from  Chicago,  it  seems  to  me,  is  right  in  line  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  electrical  industries  of  this  country.  I  think  that  we 
should  protect  ourselves,  not  only  against  our  foreign  cousins, 
but  against  our  home  friends  and  relatives,  at  certain  times, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  times.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard  :  My  object  in  making  that  motion  is 
simply  to  see  if  we  could  not  du  away  with  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  see  if  we  could  not  have  it  settled  ;  and  we  are  not 
going  to  settle  the  tariff  question  to-day.  I  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  an  ideal  central  station  than  the  tariff  business  ;  but 
if  it  will  shorten  the  matter  any,  1  will  withdraw  that  motion  ; 
anything  to  help  the  matter  along. 

The  President  :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question,  that  the 
resolution  and  preamble  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  three? 

The  question  was  called  for. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  adopted,  and 
appointed  on  the  committee  Messrs.  Brown,  Phelps  and 
Morrison. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Henthorne  on 
An  Ideal  Electric  Light  Central  Station,  from  a  Mechanical 
Standpoint. 

Mr.  Henthorne  then  read  the  following  paper ; 
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NEW  CENTRAL   STATION,    NARRAGANSETT   ELEC- 
TRIC  LIGHTING   COMPANY.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


MARSDBN   }.    PERKY,  V1CE-PRES)DEKT  AND  GENBRAL  MANAOBR. 


Designed  and  Sim!R\TSED  iiv  Reminoton  &  Henthorne,  Mechanical 
Engineers  ami  Architects,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Il  is,  without  doubt,  generally  conceded  by  the  managers  of  electric  lighting 
staliiins  that  the  main,  if  not  the  vital,  practical  problem  ever  present  for 
ihtir  consideration  is  how  to  best  reduce  the  cost  of  the  running  expenses  of 
Ibe  station.  We  state  this  advisedly  because  the  stage  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
lunty  coupled  with  experiment  has  long  since  passed,  and  the  business  of 
imidacing  electricity  commercially  is  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  to-day, 
nni  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  and  is  being  rapidly 
uicnded. 

The  reasons  why  it  is  so  desirable  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
tiectricity  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  practical  mind.  We  would, 
however,  venture  the  opinion  that  one,  but  not  the  least  one,  may  be  found  in 
the  desire  to  increase  the  earnings  which  is  returned  to  the  stockholders  with 
more  or  less  frequency,  in  the  form  uf  dividends. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things  pertaining  to  matters  electrical  at  the 
lime  to  which  our  attention  was  attracted  to  this  subject,  we  at  once  gave  the 
matter  a  serious  consideration  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  the  most  needed  and  radical  improvements  should  bear  directly 
upon  the  steam  plant  and  also  to  the  mechanism  employed  in  transmitting 
Ihe  power  thus  generated  to  the  dynamos. 

.\t  or  about  the  time  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  M,  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  the 
efficient  General  Manager  of  the  Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  commissioned  us  to  design  and  plan  the  arrangement  of 
ihe  entire  motive  power  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the  buildings  and  chimney 
netessary  to  the  completion  of  a  proposed  first-class  eleclric  lighting  station, 
which  might  be  expanded  to  an  ultimate  capacity  of  some  12,000  horse-power. 
The  site  for  the  new  station  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Providence  River, 
•nd  just  north  of  the  Point  Street  Bridge.  The  lot  comprises  some  55,000 
square  feet  of  land,  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  public  streets, 
>nd  a  water  front  forming  the  cast  side. 

In  the  preliminary  plan,  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  the  new  station 
«»»  represented  as  having  two  dynamo  buildings,  each  60x200  feet,  one  on 
each  street.  '  The  number  of  dynamos  to  be  provided  for  in  each  building 
being  about  80  of  an  average  capacity  of  50  to  60  lights.  The  dynamo  houses 
being  united  along  the  west  side  or  end  by  a  building  used  for  offices,  store 
houses,  etc. 

The  dynamos  are  so  arranged  that  a  much  greater  number  than  usual  are  lo- 
cated  in  a  given  floor  space.     Notwithstanding  that  this  statement  might  lead 


one  to  infer  that  the  machines  are  too  compactly  placed,  there  is  still  left  ample 
room  for  ready  adjustment,  inspection,  etc.  All  the  dynamos  in  each  build- 
ing are  driven  direct  from  pulleys  rigidly  secured  to  a  main  line  shaft  \f>c.ateA 
below  the  dynamo  room  floor.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  of 
buildings  forms  a  hollow  square,  open  on  the  east  side.  In  this  space,  which 
is  covered  by  a  well  lighted  and  ventilated  roof,  are  located  the  engines. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  the  best  type  of  compound 
engines  is  being  constantly  extended  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  steam 
<or  fuel),  it  was  decided  to  adopt  for  the  station  triple  expansion  compound 
engines  provided  with  independent  surface  condensers  and  circulating  pumps. 
The  initial  steam  pressure  being  l6o  pounds. 

As  the  lot  has  a  water  frontage  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  to  lie 
alongside,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  boiler  house  on  that  side,  the  plan  being 
to  discharge  the  coal  from  the  vessels  directly  into  coal  pockets  of  large 
capacity  built  into  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  which,  by  a  series  of  suitably 
arranged  chutes  and  pipes,  the  coal  is  delivered  by  gravity  to  the  front  of  the 
boilers. 

The  water  tube  type  of  boiler  was  selected  as  possessing  greater  advan- 
tages over  other  styles  of  boilers,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  a  working 
pressure  of  ibo  pounds  would  be  required. 

To  the  rear  of  each  battery  of  boilers  is  located,  in  the  main  flue,  an 
economizer  for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water.  By  means 
of  short  branch  flues  provided  with  dampers  the  economizer  may  be  cut  out 
as  desired,  and  the  waste  gases  pass  directly  to  the  chimney.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  introduce  mechanical  stokers  soon.  When  thus  equipped,  the  labor 
required  to  handle  the  fuel  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  chimney  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  produce  ample  draft  for  the 
entire  scries  of  boilers.  It  is  located  directly  west  of  the  boiler  house  and 
adjacent  to  it,  and  extends  through  the  engine  house  roof.  The  size  of  the 
flue  itself  being  14  feet  diameter  and  some  335  feet  high  above  engine  room 
floor. 

By  means  of  the  machinery,  etc.,  thus  outlined  together  with  others  of 
special  design,  all  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  described,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  mechanical  generation  of  electricity  will 
be  reduced  to  a  lower  tigure  than  any  other  station  having  substantially  the 
same  capacity. 

The  buildings  constructed  thus  far  and  what  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  the  present  with  a  large  margin  for  growth,  is  a  dynamo  house 
300  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  facing  upon  Elm  street :  a  boiler  house  71  feet 
ID  inches  wide  inside  and  6S  feet  long,  running  lengthwise  and  directly  on 
the  Providence  River,  which  is  of  ample  capacity  to  develop  4,000  indicated 
horse-power  by  the  engines,  and  an  engine  house  57  feet  wide  and  1 10  feel 
long.  These  structures  are  of  brick  or  plain  design,  having  granite  under* 
pinning  and  brown  stone  sills  for  the  windows,  and  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically fireproof,  as  the  only  wood  entering  into  their  construction  is  that  of 
(be  window  frames  and  floor.     The  chimney,  although  not  as  yet  finished,  is 


vt  14  (eel  internal  diameter,  28  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  base,  and  338  feet 
kiRh  from  high  water  line  ;  this  structure  alone  requiring  i, 500,1300  bricks. 

The  plan  of  these  several  buildings  is  shown  on  Sheet  No.  I  and  is  repre- 
sented by  full  lines,  while  the  <tottcd  lines  represent  a  similar  building  upon 
the  South  street  side,  with  an  engine  room  intervening,  ultimately  to  be  73 
leet  by  200  feet  long  in  the  clear  without  any  posts,  and  the  boiler  house  ex- 
tended the  full  width  of  the  lot  or  71  feet  10  inches  by  200  feet,  when  even- 
tually carried  out  as  necessity  demands.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  ample 
provisions  for  extension  have  been  made,  and  which  may  be  carried  out 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  regular  daily  operations  of  the  sta- 
tion, or  undoing  what  has  been  done  on  the  permanent  structures.  The  end 
and  side  wall  of  the  engine  house,  and  also  the  end  of  the  boiler  house,  are  of 
*  temporary  nature,  although  built  of  brick. 

DYNAMO    HOUSE    FOUNDATIONS. 

The  character  of  the  foundation  which  we  had  to  deal  with  through  all  of 
the  work  of  construction,  was  that  which  one  would  naturally  expect  in  deal- 
ing with  a  public  dumping  ground,  which,  while  forming  a  very  solid  upper 
crasi  was  overlaying  a  strata  of  dock  mud  and  blue  clay,  which,  when  once 
entered,  was  as  unstaple  as  oil  ;  underlying  this  was  sand,  and  finally  hard 
pan  was  reached  at  a  depth  varying  from   35  feet  to  50  feet  below  high  water. 

The  unreliability  of  this  material  determined  that  piling  should  be  driven 
for  all  of  the  permanent  walls  of  the  buildings,  and  the  specifications  for  the 
dynamo  house  foundations,  which  were  the  first  started  upon,  were  so  drawn 
that  piles  of  30  feet  in  length,  increasing  towards  the  river  to  45  feet  in  length, 
should  be  driven,  and  the  whole,  which  were  of  spruce,  and  each  being 
II  inches  diameter,  were  cut  off  36  inches  below  established  high  water. 
These  piles,  216  in  number,  were  driven  alternately  in  two  rows  32  inches 
eenler  to  center  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  and  64  inches  center  to  center 
parallel  with  the  wall,  each  row  l>eing  surmounted  by  I2  x  tz  inch,  hard 
pine  limber  pile  caps.  Uprm  these  caps  was  started  the  masonry  wall 
4  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  base,  tapering  to  24  inches  at  the  top,  on  the  four 
fcx>i  level  above  high  water.  This  wall  was,  as  for  all  others,  laid  in  cement 
mortar  in  the  proportion  of  one  cement  to  two  of  sand. 

Th*  assumption  as  to  the  length  of  the  piles  to  be  driven  proved,  from  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings,  to  be  correct,  as  when  driven  at  the  farthest  or 
west  point  from  the  river,  hard  pan  was  reached  at  a  level  of  from  35  feet  to 
38  feet  below  mean  high  water,  and  from  this  point  towards  the  shore  the 
strata  gradually  dipped  to  a  level  ranging  from  50  feet  to  53  feet  below  high 
valer.     This  piling  is  shown  on  Sheet  16. 

llV.\A.MO    HOfSE. 

The  walls  of  the  dynamo  house  are  as  before  stated  60  feet  wide  in  the  clear 
and  200  feet  long,  and  are  20  inches  thick  from  the  foundation  up  to  the  level 
of  the  dynamo  floor,  which  is  about  7  feet,  g  inches  above  the  average  grade 
of  the  sidewalk,  thence  it  is  reduced  in  thickness  by  a  pressed  brick  belt 
eourse  to  16  inches,  and  carried  up  to  the  2cj  feet,  3  inch  level,  thus  leaving  17 
feel  from  the  dynamo  floir  to  the  underside  of  the   wrought  iron  trusses. 
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The  bouse  is  covered  by  a  wrought  iron  truss  roof  made  by  the  Berlin  Iron 
Bridge  Company,  East  Berlin,  Connecticut. 

The  trusses  are  placed  lo  feet  center  to  center,  the  rafters  of  which  are 
made  up  of  lo-inch  plate  iron  with  3-inch  by  3-inch  angles  riveted  thereto,  and 
the  lower  chord  of  3-inch  by  3!^-inch  angles,  the  struts  or  braces  are  3-inch  and 
I}^-tnch  angles.  The  purlins  running  lengthwise  with  the  building  are  of 
S-inch  by  3-inch  angles,  spaced  3S)i-inch  centers,  and  upon  which  is  placed 
the  roof  covering. 

Upon  the  roof  is  a  ventilator  8  feet  wide  and  s  '"t  hiRh  running  170  feet 
longlitudinally  of  the  building  ;  to  the  sides  of  the  ventilator  are  bolted 
double  glazed  windows  so  arranged  as  to  be  opened  from  below  for  venti- 
lation. There  are  three  half  panels  on  each  side  of  the  monitor  which  are 
covered  with  corrugated  iron,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  sides  and  also  of 
the  ends  being  of  glass. 

In  the  design  of  the  building  no  attempt  was  made  at  ornamentation,  the 
main  object  being  to  provide  ample  light  and  ventilation  in  connection  with 
means  for  properly  and  economically  caring  lor  the  machinery  placed 
therein. 

To  prevent  any  condensation  from  taking  place  on  the  under  side  of  Ibe 
iron  rcKif,  due  to  the  difference  in  temperature,  within  and  without,  which 
would  be  extremely  objectionable  and  dangerous  in  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  following  described  non-conducting  covering  was  devised. 
Upon  the  purlins  of  the  roof  is  first  tightly  stretched  galvanized  iron  wire 
netting  of  two  inches  octagonal  mesh,  thus  forming  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  place  two  layers  of  asbestos  board,  the  edges  of  each  sheet  overlapping 
about  two  inches  on  its  neighbor,  the  two  layers  break  joints  with  each  other. 
On  this  is  laid  a  covering  of  tarred  paper  mopped  over  with  hot  asphaltum, 
and  finally  a  second  layer  of  tarred  paper  is  applied  and  also  breaking  joints 
with  the  lower  layer  upon  the  hot  asphaltum,  thus  completing  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  dry  and  incombustible  sheathing,  and  finally  upon  the  whole 
is  then  placed  the  No.  24  galvanized  corrugated  covering,  the  same  bein  j 
secured  every  five  inches  fore  and  aft  to  the  purlins  below. 

This  roof  covering  is  shown  on  Sheet  No.  6. 


DYNAMOS. 

In  the  general  layout  of  the  dynamos,  provision  has  been  made  for  placing 
four  rows  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  house,  the  dynamos  are 
placed  diagonally  with  each  other  in  sections  or  blocks  of  four,  as  shown  on 
Sheet  7. 

Each  machine  is  supported  upon  a  substantial  brick  foundation  laid  up 
with  cement,  the  several  13-inch  walls  forming  the  foundations  of  each  series 
are  bonded  together,  and  in  fact  all  built  at  one  lime,  so  ihat  the  foundation 
for  one  machine  acts  as  a  brace  for  its  neighbor. 

Between  these  foundations  and  the  walls  of  the  building  is  a  wooden  floor 
of  ordinary  mill  construction. 

Directly  beneath  each  machine  is  left  open  a  section  of  floor  for  a  thorough 
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ventilation  of  the  armature,  (hruugh  the  medium  of  the  cool,  although  per> 
fectly  <lry.  basement  below. 

All  of  the  dynamos  are  belted  down  through  the  floor  to  pulleys  rigidly 
secured  to  the  main  shaft,  the  machines  being  started  or  stopped  at  will  by 
an  appliance  hereinafter  described. 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  t hi*  first  dynamo  house  of  the  station  will  be 
abiiut  So  machines  of  the  ordinary  50  or  60  light  size,  although  much  more 
power  may  be  installed  by  the  introduction  of  machines  of  greater  capacity 
than  that  represented  above. 

The  station  will  be  started  with  about  35  or  40  machines  in  service,  and 
when  enlargement  becomes  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  the  line  shaft  will 
be  extended  as  desired  and  the  available  Hoor  space  left  for  that  purpose  will 
then  be  utilized. 

The  dynamo  room  is  thoroughly  lighted  on  the  sides  and  ends  by  Urge 
windows,  all  of  which,  excepting  those  on  the  south  side  or  engine  room  side 
are  of  three  sashes ;  the  combined  height  being  10  feet  and  the  width,  4  feet 
8  inches.  The  windows  arc  placed  10  feet,  center  to  center,  and  the  sills  23 
inches  above  the  dynamo  floor,  and  being  sufficiently  low  to  influence  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  dynamos. 

LKANE, 

Directly  underneath  each  truss  of  the  dynamo  room  and  bolted  thereto  is 
built  in  each  side  wall  a  chair  or  casting  for  supporting  ihe  tracks  for  the 
traveling  crane,  which  was  deemed  essential  for  moving  the  dynamo  machines 
from  one  location  to  another  in  an  expeditious  and  economical  manner. 

These  tracks  are  of  nine-inch  rolled  beams  weighing  70  pounds  per  yard, 
and  were  cut  in  20  feet  sections,  the  bfittom  flange  being  boiled  to  the  cast 
inio  chair  and  the  ends  strapped  together  by  a  plate  and  bolted. 

The  box  girder  proper  was  constructed  by  Ihe  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  is  $8  feet  in  length,  end  to  end,  and  made  up  of  two  plates  30  1 
!nches  deep,  stayed  and  stiffened  on  Ihe  sides  by  X-'nch  gusset  plates  riveted 
t>etwcen  two  3x3-inch  vertical  angles  on  the  plate  girder.  Across  the  top 
is  placed  at  a  corresponding  disunce  (5  feel  5  inches)  two  4X3-inch  angles, 
six  feet  long,  to  which  also  are  riveted  the  gusset  plates.  At  the  top  to  ihe 
vertical  plate  on  the  outside,  and  at  the  bottom  on  the  inside,  are  riveted 
4X3Vi-inch  angle  irons.  The  lower  angles  forming  the  track  for  the 
iroUey,  which  runs  lengthwise  with  ihe  crane. 

The  sides  of  the  girder  are  further  stiffened  and  braced  by  a  system  of 
3X3-tnch  diagonal  angles,  all  of  which,  by  reference  to  Sheets  8  and  9,  . 
will  be  clearly  defined.  Each  end  of  the  girder  rests  in  a  cast  iron  chair,  and 
is  bolted  and  riveted  thereto.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  supporting  chair 
are  located,  72  inches  apart,  the  friction  roller  wheels  which  support  the 
whole,  and  by  means  of  a  shaft  operated  by  a  chain  from  below  and  a  system 
of  spur  gearing  acting  upon  one  friction  roller  wheel  at  each  end  of  the  sup- 
porting chair,  the  whole  is  propelled  lengthwise  of  the  building.  A  chain  is 
also  used  to  propel  Ihe  trolley  across  Ihe  building  or  lengthwise  of  the  box 
girder.     The  whole  were  made  from  plans  designed  by  us. 

I  1 


The  device  adopted  for  shifting  the  dynamo  helt  is  such  that  loose  pulleys 
and  clutches  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  pulleys  being  rigidly  secured 
to  the  shaft.  The  arrangement  consists  (for  each  dynamo-driving  pulley,  the 
same  being  60  inches  in  diameter)  of  a  curved  standard  or  frame  secured  and 
extending  up  from  the  floor  somewhat  above  the  center  of  the  shaft.  Each 
side  of  the  frame  is  provided  with  a  series  of  narrow  guide-rolls,  the  centers 
of  which  are  arranged  in  a  half-circle  whose  diameter  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  pulley.  The  curved  frame  in  cross  section  being  U  shape  ;  the 
pulley  continuously  revolving  in  the  space  lying  between  the  two  sides. 

To  the  rear  of  the  60-inch  pulley,  between  it  and  the  dynamo  and  inter- 
mediate of  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  belt,  is  mounted  a  short  shaft 
parallel  with  the  main  shaft  having  two  chain  wheels  thereon,  separated  from 
caph  other  by  a  distance  exceeding  the  width  of  the  pulley.  Two  endless 
chains  (made  up  of  flat  links)  are  carried  by  this  shaft,  and  supported  by  the 
guide-rolls  before  referred  to.  A  portion  of  the  chains  or  flexible  apron  is 
provided  with  two-inch  wooden  rolls,  the  same  extending  across  and  uniting 
the  two  chains  ;  the  under  side  of  the  rolls  being  some  half  inch  or  more 
above  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  when  the  belt  is  shifted. 

In  order  to  shift  the  belt,  the  dynamo  is  first  operated  by  the  usual  screw 
or  equivalent  device  to  slacken  the  belt  somewhat,  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  operating  a  lever  which  carries  the  wooden  rolls  ahead  from  the  normal 
position,  thereby  engaging  the  inner  face  of  the  belt,  and  as  the  chain  ad- 
vances lifts  the  belt  radially  away  from  the  pulley,  the  belt  then  being 
stationary  and  the  pulley  revolving. 

To  start  the  dynamo  the  operation  ii  reversed,  that  is,  the  flexible  apron  is 
revolved  rearwardjy.  thereby  carrying  the  rolls  from  the  proximity  of  the 
pulley  and  allowing  the  belt  to  reengage  the  pulley;  the  dynamos  at  the  same 
time  being  actuated  to  tighten  the  belt.  This  device  is  indicated  on  Sheet 
No.  10. 

ENGINE    HOUSE. 

The  engine  room  as  at  present  completed  is  57  feet  wide  and  about  no  feet 
long  and  covered  by  an  iron  truss  roof,  also  made  by  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  and  of  practically  the  same  design  and  non-conducting  covering  as 
for  the  dynamo  house.  When  necessity  demands,  the  house  will  be 
lengthened  by  the  removal  of  the  temporary  end  parti-wall  and  the  extension 
of  the  present  iron  rixif  up  to  the  West  end  of  the  dynamo  house. 

The  change  above  contemplated  will  then  accommodate  sufficient  engine 
capacity  for  the  first  dynamo  building,  and  upon  the  ultimate  addition  of  the 
second  dynamo  house  upon  South  street,  the  engine  room  will  become  about 
73  feet  wide  and  without  any  posts.  To  accommodate  this  additional  width, 
provision  was  made  in  this  present  roof  for  splicing  out  the  trusses,  and  thus 
the  two  sides  of  the  roof  would  then  become  alike.  This  can  be  done  with- 
out  at  all  affecting  the  operation  of  the  station,  a  condition  throughout  the 
entire  work  which  we  have  always  carefully  considered. 
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Below  the  floor  is  located  the  first  leg  of  the  26-inch  exhaust  pipe,  and  above 
4nd  supported  upon  the  wrought  iron  trusses  is  the  18-inch  wrought  iron 
sleam  pipe.  These  two  pipe  lines  will  ultimately  form  a  U  shape,  that  is 
passing  up  one  side  of  the  roorO  and  returning  down  the  other. 

KNGINE. 

The  engine,  which  is  of  the  triple-expansion  type,  was  especially  designed 
(or  the  service  of  the  station  by  E.  Reynolds,  General  Superintendent  of  E. 
P.  AUis  &  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  high  pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine  being  14  inches  in  diameter,  the 
intermediate  cylinder  25  inches  in  diameter  and  the  low  pressure  cylinder  33 
iacbes  diameter,  each  4S-inch  stroke. 

The  working  barrels  of  each  cylinder,  together  with  the  heads,  are 
thoroughly  jacketed  with  steam  at  boiler  pressure,  also  the  receiver  between 
ihc  high  and  intermediate  cylinders,  and  that  between  the  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  cylinders  arc  likewise  jacketed  by  steam  at  boiler  pressure. 

The  valves  of  all  the  cylinders  are  located  in  the  heads,  and  as  the  working 
(aces  of  the  valve  with  this  construction  are  within  a  very  short  distance  from 
ihe  face  of  the  heads,  the  waste  clearances  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  valve  gear  is  of  the  liberating  type,  the  valves  themselves  closing  by 
vacuum-pots  located  level  with  the  engine  room  door. 

The  automatic  cul-ofT  mechanism  of  the  first  and  intermediate  cylinders  are 
actuated  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
point  of  cut-off  of  the  intermediate  cylinder  may  be  set  at  a  fixed  point  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor,  if  it  is  so  desired.  While,  for  the  large  cylinder  the 
point  of  cut-off  is  fixed  by  hand  adjustment  and  always  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  governor,  and  thus  a  perfect  means  is  afforded  to  adjust  the 
ratio  of  expansion  relatively  in  each  cylinder  and  effect  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  steam  and,  consequently,  fuel. 

For  the  first  and  intermediate  cylinders  one  eccentric  is  employed  to  oper- 
ate their  valve-gear  and  for  the  large  cylinder  one  eccentric  is  used  to 
operate  the  two  steam  valves  and  one  for  the  two  exhaust  valves. 

The  object  and  advantage  of  this  arrangement  being  to  obtain  any  amount 
of  compression  that  may  be  found  desirable,  independent  of  the  action  of  ihe 
steam  valve. 

The  diameter  of  the  main  driving  wheel  is^iy  feet  and  of  45-inch  face, 
made'  in  segments  and  carrying  a  44-inch  double  belt  made  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Scherin  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  jackets  of  the  two  receivers  and  of  the  three  steam  cylinders  are 
drained  by  a  pump  three  inches  in  diameter  and  five-inch  stroke,  operated  from 
the  condenser  of  the  engine,  the  water  being  pumped  into  the  feed  pipe. 

The  frame  of  the  engine  is  one  peculiar  to  the  builders  and  was  first  de- 
signed for  heavy  rolling  mill  practice  and  consists  of  strong  wrought  iron 
lars  or  rods  running  from  the  cylinder  head  lo  the  pillow  block.  The  rods 
tie  these  two  parts  together  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  part  of  the  guide- 
rod  for  the  horizontal  cross-head.     From  each  cross-head  extend  two  ham- 
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mered  iron  piston  rods  fur  ihc  intermediate  cylinder  and  large  cylinder,  and 
for  the  small  cylinder  one  rod  passes  through  the  back  head  of  the  inter- 
mediate. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  is  too  revolutions  per  minute.  To  provide  effi- 
cient lubrication  for  the  main  bearings,  a  positive  oil  circulation  is  produced 
by  a  pump  operated  from  the  valve-gear  rocker  shaft. 

COSDENSKR,    ETC. 

The  condensing  apparatus  for  the  engines  of  the  station  will  be  arranged 
in  series,  »'.  e.,  it  will  consist  of  several  surface  condensers  and  combined  air 
and  circulating  pumps  working  upon  one  large  exhaust  main  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  engines  of  the  station. 

This  plan  was  adopted,  after  some  deliberation,  for  the  reason  Chat  any 
particular  surface  condenser  or  a  number  of  sucb  with  its  independent  mo- 
tive power  for  driving  the  pump  of  the  same,  can  be  operated  at  will  with 
the  result  of  producing  the  desired  vacuum  upon  the  exhaust  main.  As  all  of 
the  engines  are  connected  to  this  exhaust  main  and  are  shut  out  at  pleasure, 
therefore,  it  follows  that  any  individual  engine  is  not  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion to  the  running  of  any  condensing  apparatus  in  the  station. 

Electric  light  stations,  as  we  all  know,  arc  subject  to  wide  variations  in 
power  during  a  period  of  24  hours,  and  to  economize  power  in  the  operation 
of  the  air  and  circulating  pumps  of  the  condensers,  we  have  selected 
a  cut-off  engine  as  the  motive  power  (or  ihc  cundcnsing  apparatus,  the 
point  of  cut-off  of  this  engine  being  controlled  by  the  vacuum  in  the  surface 
'Condenser.  As  the  load  upon  the  main  engines  is  increased,  the  natural 
tendency  in  the  action  of  the  surface  condenser  results  in  a  decrease  in  the 
vacuum  by  a  consequent  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  overflow  water,  due 
to  the  introduction  nf  a  larger  volume  of  exhaust  steam  into  the  condenser. 
This  decrease  in  vacuum  immediately  acts  upon  the  cut-off  mechanism  of 
the  engine  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  by  allowing  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  to  follow  farther  upon  the  stroke  before  cutting-ofi,  the  engine  in- 
creases in  speed,  and  thus  delivers  a  greater  volume  of  circulating  water  to 
the  condenser,  and  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  increases  the  volume 
of  discharge  from  the  air  pumps.  An  opposite  action  results  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  load  on  the  main  engine  and  correspondingly  stows  down  the 
condensing  engine. 

The  first  condenser  put  in  is  9  feet  long,  6  feel  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and 
contaii^  2>4>)<>  square  feet  of  cooling  surface.  These  tubes,  which  are  .(|-inch 
and  I  !^ -inch  in  diameter,  placed  one  inside  of  the  other,  are  suspended 
vertically  from  brass  plates  with  their  upper  ends  expanded  therein.  The 
plates  for  supporting  the  smaller  tubes  being  some  8  inches  above  those  fur 
the  larger  or  cooling  pipes,  a$  per  Sheet  ig. 

These  tubes  are  arranged  in  six  sections  of  2uS  pair  to  a  section,  the  water 
of  condensation  passing  downward  through  the  }J-inch  tubes,  thence  upward 
between  the  large  and  smaller  tubes,  where  it  then  crosses  over  to  the  next 
section,  passing  downward  through  the  large  tube  and   upward   through   the 
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smaller  tubes,  where  il  again  passes  forward,  the  operation  being  repeated 
until  the  water  has  traversed  the  six  sections,  when,  finally,  it  passes  over- 
board to  the  river  by  an  i3-inch  cast  iron  pipe,  whose  end  is  submerged  about 
four  feet  below  low  water  and,  consequently,  acting  as  one  leg  of  a  syphon. 
The  injection  pipe  is  laid  in  South  street,  200  feet  south  of  the  overflow, 
and  commences  at  a  well  having  three  screen  chambers  leading  therefrom  to 
the  river.  The  screens  being  covered  with  '^-inch  and  ^^-inch  copper  wire. 
The  condensing  apparatus  engine  is  12-inch  diameter  and  16-inch  stroke, 
with  liberating  valve-gear,  and  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  large  engine.  The 
air  and  salt  water  circulating  pumps  are,  respectively,  24-inch  and  16-inch 
diameter,  each  of  16-inch  stroke. 

Intermediate  of  the  air  and  circulating  pumps  is  located  on  the  overheai 
I  crank  shaft  a  plain  fly-wheel,  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  center  of  the  shaft  bein 
[jo  feet,  I  inch  above  the  floor. 

AUTOMATIC   BOILER   FERDING   MECHANISM. 

L'pon  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  condensing  apparatus  engine  is 
cated  the  feed  ptimp.     The  pump  has  an  automatic  device  for  controling  its 

I^Stroke  by  the   height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  thus  the  stroke  of  the 
feed  pump  is  automatically  lengthened  or  shortened,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 

Icorrcspond    with   the  actual   quantity   of   water   etaporated    in    the   several 
boilers. 

With  this  device  we  are  enabled  to  run  the  pump  at  its  full  capacity  even 
though  its  stroke  may  be  from  o  up  to  16  inches,  without  the  use  of  a  "by-pass," 
and  thus  at  limes  save  considerable  power.  This  device  consists  of  a  float 
mounted  in  the  boiler  and  operating  a  balanced  valve  in  the  feed  pipe  line 
which,  by  an  increase  in  pressure  in  the  feed  pipe,  due  to  an  excessive  height 
of  water  in  the  boiler,  causes  the  closing  of  ihc  balance  valve,  a  reaction  then 
lakes  place  upon  a  diflerential  water  cylinder,  and  ihe  movement  due  to  this 
inLrease  in  pressure  upon  the  piston  contained  therein  shortens  the  stroke  of 
Ihe  feed  pump.  A  decrease  in  water  level  in  the  boilers  has  the  effect  of 
opening  ihe  balance  valve  of  the  feed  pump  wider,  which  momentarily  has 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  pressure  therein,  and  Ihis  reaction  upon  the  differen- 
tial piston  acts  to  lengthen  the  stroke  of  the  feed  pump  and,  consequently, 
discbarges  more  water,  as  required  by  the  increased  evaporation. 


STEAM    MPE. 

In  a  station  of  the  proposed  capachy  of  ours  it  becomes  absolutely  essential 
that  the  main  line  of  steam  pipe  should  be  so  constructed  that  full  boiler 
pressure  can  be  maintained  upon  it  during  every  moment  of  the  year,  and  to 
avoid  any  possibilities  of  leakage,  which  would  prevent  its  use  at  any  time,  we 
have  so  arranged  all  joints  in  the  main  line  that  if  any  leakages  should  occur 
it  may  readily  be  remedied  without  removing  the  steam  pressure  therefrom. 

The  main  line  of  pipe  is  18  inches  Inside  diameter,  and  was  made  from  our 
designs  by  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  of  )^-inch 
steel   plate   with    the    horizontal    seams    welded,  while   at  ihe   ends,  for  con- 
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necting  the  various  lengths  togeiher,  a  bell  flange  was  turned  out  from  Ine 
material  of  the  pipe  itself,  as  shown  at  Sheet  ii.  These  flanges  were  then 
double  riveted  together,  and  the  joint  calked  up  against  its  neightKiring 
flange  from  the  outside.  Where  a  wrought  iron  pipe  joins  a  cast  outlet  or 
inlet  tee,  or  to  an  elbow,  they  were  likewise  riveted  to  the  cast  iron  flange,  as 
shown,  and  the  joint  made  tight  by  calking  the  bevel  edge  of  the  wrought 
iron  flange  against  the  cast  iron.  This  also  admits  of  recalking,  should  it 
become  necessary  at  any  time  to  do  so,  without  removing  the  pressure  from 
the  pipe.  The  flange  joints  of  all  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  in  the  main  line  arc 
made  with  male  and  female  joints  as  shown,  and  into  the  recess  of  which  is 
placed  a  gasket  of  vulcanized  asbestos.  The  flanges  are  then  bolted  together 
with  |-inch  bolls  spaced  about  4.4  inches,  center  to  center. 

At  each  outlet  and  inlet  and  directly  upon  the  main  line,  is  placed  an  open 
way  Chapman  valve  having  brass  seats.  The  flanges  of  these  valves  are 
likewise  provided  with  a  male  and  female  joint,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  joint  blowing  out. 

The  piping  upon  the  main  line  beyond  these  valves  is  of  ordinary  lap- 
welded  tubes  having  screwed  ends,  fitting  standard  flanges  and  cast  iron 
elbows.  Should  any  section  of  this  primary  pipe  leak  at  any  time,  it  can  be 
repaired  by  shutting  it  out  by  means  of  the  valves  above  referred  to,  located 
in  the  main  line. 

The  iS-inch  main  steam  line  will  run  along  each  sic^e  of  the  engine  room 
house  and  at  its  extreme  ends  the  two  lines  will  join  and  thus  form  a  U  for 
feeding  all  engines  proposed  for  the  station.  Steam  in  the  meantime  being 
taken  from  the  boilers  into  each  end  of  the  pipe. 

Ample  provisions  are  made  for  removing  all  water  of  condensation  from 
the  pipe  by  collecting  it  into  cast  iron  wells  having  water  glasses  thereon, 
and  then  trapped  into  the  feed  water  tank,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  back 
into  the  boilers. 

SHAFTING. 

The  engines  are  belted  down  to  jack  pulleys  secured  upon  open-hearth  cast 
steel  hollow  shafts,  through  which  freely  passes  and  revolves  (he  six-inch 
hammered  iron  line  shaft. 

On  one  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  is  cast  a  head  24  inches  in  diameter  and  to 
which  is  bolted  a  S4-inch  Hill  friction  clutch  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  first 
engine  of  500  horse-power. 

As  the  hollow  steel  shaft  is'supported  in  earrings  nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
independent  of  the  line  shaft,  it  follows  that  the  engine  and  its  jack  pulley 
and.  of  course,  the  hollow  shaft  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  by  throwing  out  the 
friction  clutch  and  still  allow  the  main  line  to  revolve  as  usual,  but  without 
touching  the  inside  surface  of  the  hollow  shaft. 

In  case  that  the  main  line  is  in  operation  and  it  is  required  to  start  up  any 
engine  it  is  merely  necessary  to  put  the  engine  in  operation  and  throw  in  the 
friction  clutch  and  consequently  connect  the  whole  (irmly  togeiher. 

Along-side  of  the  clutch  upon  the  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  is  still  another, 
60  inches  in  diameter  and  of  Soo  horse-power  capacity.  This  clutch  is  pro- 
vided so  that  the  main  line  may  be  cut  out  at  pleasure  at  that  point. 
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the  bearings  in  which  the  shafting  revolves  are  of  liberal  length  am 
provided  with  bronze  ring  oilers,  some  having  three  rings  while  others  have 
but  two.  These  rings  encircle  the  shaft  and  revolve  by  contact  therewith, 
[hereby  carrying  a  large  quantity  of  oil  from  a  chamber  formed  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  pillow  blocks  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  shafts  and  thus  provides 
>mplc  lubrication,  a  feature  very  essential  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shaft- 
ing is  to  run  300  revolutions  per  minute,  and  that  the  bearings,  especially 
those  of  the  hollow  shafts,  are  of  large  diameter. 

SEA   WALL. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  foundations  which  was  put  in  was  experi- 
enced when  we  commenced  that  of  the  boiler-house  wall  upon  the  riverfront. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  man  had  from  time  immemorial  driven  piles 
indiscriminately  to  replace  those  which  had  become  worn  out  or  broken 
ander  the  several  old  wharves  which  had  been  in  existence  at  this  site. 

When  the  former  wharf  (as  we  found  at  the  acquisition  of  the  property) 
was  removed,  preliminary  excavations  were  made,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
remove  the  old  piles  found  thereunder;  during  this  operation  the  fact  was 
revealed  ihat  the  piles  were  of  a  miscellaneous  diameter  and  of  different 
length,  none  of  them  being  sufficient  for  our  purposes  of  building  upon,  some 
pulling  out  quite  easily  while  its  neighbor  would  be  broken  in  the  attempt. 
This  fact  prompted  us  to  drive  all  of  the  old  piles  thus  left  standing  below  the 
Krade  of  the  new  ones  which  we  wished  to  insert  and  thus  get  the  old  piles 
beyond  a  point  so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  our  platform  which  we 
proposed  to  place  upon  the  head  of  the  new  piles.  The  piling  upon  this  wall 
consi.stcd  of  four  rows  spaced  30  inches,  center  to  center,  and  parallel  with 
the  harbor  line  established  by  the  city,  the  center  of  the  cluster  of  piling 
being  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  established  harbor  line. 

In  addition  to  these  four  lines  of  piling  there  was  driven,  at  every  alternate 
row  inland  and  at  right  angles  to  the  harbor  line,  a  series  of  four  piles  spaced 
4  feet  6  inches,  13  feet  6  inches  and  17  feet  3  inches,  respectively,  from  the 
inner  row  of  piles,  as  shown  in  section  at  Sheet  12  and  in  plan  at  Sheet  13. 
These  piles,  which  were  of  spruce,  and  of  11  inch  diameter  at  the  butt  and  54 
to  JO  feet  long,  were  driven  down  with  a  ram  of  2,200  lbs.,  and  followed  up 
at  the  last  by  a  follower  until  hard  bottom  was  reached,  which  varied  from 
45  to  53  feel  below  high  water. 

They  were  then  cut  off  uniformly  7  feet,  6  inches  below  established  high 
water  mark  by  a  circular  saw  hung  up  in  the  ways  of  the  driver  and  which 
was  operated  by  the  engine  used  for  driving  upon  the  floating  scow.  The 
number  of  new  piles  being  547.  When  this  was  accomplished,  after  the  usual 
amount  of  damage  to  the  several  saws  incident  to  the  very  frequent  contacts 
with  the  stone  ballast  found  below,  the  head  of  the  piles  were  then  surmounted 
by  10x10  spruce  timbers  and  securely  fastened  10  the  head  of  each  new  pile 
driven  by  J^'-inch  drift  bolls.  These  timbers  were  alternately  of  22  feet,  and 
8  feet,  6  inches  in  length.  And  finally,  upon  these  pile  caps,  were  securely 
pinned  and  closely  laid  six-inch  spruce  planks  which  thus  formed  a  platform 
»6  feel  wide  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  river  wall. 
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fnasmuch  as  there  were  already  io  place  a  )arge  amount  of  old  piles, 
aSS  in  number,  which  had  been  redrivcn  below  the  line  o(  the  new,  Portland 
cement  concrete  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  cement,  two  sand 
and  one  broken  stone  and  gravel,  was  placed  in  bags  and  thoroughly  rammed 
down  between  (he  new  and  upon  the  head  of  the  old  piles,  and  so  left  that 
when  the  six-inch  spruce  planking  was  placed  upon  the  stringers  of  the  new 
piles  a  bearing  also  would  be  bad  upon  the  old  as  well  as  upon  the  new,  which 
is  shown  on  Sheet  14.. 

Upon  this  timber  platforn>'  which  runs  inland  from  the  river  36  feet,  as 
above  slated,  was  built  the  wall  proper  for  the  boiler  house  and  its  sur- 
mounting coal  pocket.  The  center  of  this  wall,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is 
6  feet,  6  inches  from  the  harbor  line  and  the  stone  foundations  having  a  base 
of  S  feet  was  started  upon  this  platform  and  well-bedded  in  cement,  all 
bottom  stones  being  laid  as  headers  and  of  S  feet  in  length.  Above  this  the 
wall  gradually  tapered  to  4  feet,  9  inches  in  thickness  at  the  4  feet,  8-inch 
level,  this  wall  being  laid  up  as  other  foundation  walls  for  the  station,  with 
cement  mortar  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  sand.  The  face  of  the  wall 
being  thoroughly  pointed  up  two  and  one-half  inches  deep  with  Portland 
cement. 

This  same  construction  of  wall  and  four  rows  of  piling  was  carried  around 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  elevation  at  Sheet  15,  as  far  as 
the  platform  extended  to  prevent  any  liability  of  washing  from  the  river. 
From  this  point  for  the  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  the  piles  were  driven 
in  three  rows  16  inches  center  to  center  of  caps  and  spaced  42  inches  length- 
wise with  the  wall.  These  were  cut  off  S4  inches  beiow  high  water  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  12X12  hard  pine  stringer,  as  for  the  dynamo  house. 

In  Sheet  14  a  section  of  a  portion  of  the  north  and  the  whole  of  the  cast 
walls  is  shown,  its  base  being  4  feet  6  inches  wide  tapering  up  to  3  feet  6 
inches  wide  at  the  four  feet  level.  These  walls  were  laid  up  in  cement  as  for 
other  underground  sections. 

BOILER    HOUSE. 

The  first  section  of  boiler  house  built  is  68  feet  long  and  71  feet  10  inches 
wide,  as  shown  on  Sheet  No.  4,  to  accommodate  four  sections  of  boilers,  and  is 
so  arranged  that  it  may  be  lengthened  the  full  width  of  the  lot  as  required,  or 
ultimately  it  will  be  200  feet  long. 

There  are  two  rows  of  columns  running  lengthwise  with  the  building, 
spaced  14  feet  3  inches,  center  to  center,  while  across  the  house  the  center 
line  of  the  two  rows  is  21  feet.  Under  each  column  are  driven  a  cluster  of 
15  piles  to  a  depth  of  45  feet  to  53  feet  below  high  water,  and  upon  these  are 
built  the  cut  granite  piers  for  supporting  the  coal  pocket. 

The  piling  for  side  walls  and  piers  was  carried  about  15  feet  beyond  the 
actual  line  of  the  boiler  house,  so  that  when  the  parti-wall  is  removed  for 
exten.sion  the  driving  of  additional  piling  will  not  disturb  any  of  the  per- 
manent structures. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  26  feet  I  inch  above  the  floor,  the  first  s  feet  to 


inches  being  36  inches  thick  wilh  granite  underpinning,  and  the  balance  of 
31  inches  wall.  Lengthwise  wilh  the  house  is  an  ash  tunnel,  4  feel  6  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  4  inches  in  the  clear,  in  which  is  a  tramway,  and  by  ineans 
of  a  turn-table  opposite  each  transverse  tunnel  leading  directly  underneath 
each  boiler  grate,  the  carts  for  collecting  the  ashes  are  traversed  back  and 
forth  as  they  become  filled. 

Directly  over  the  boilers  will  be  stored  the  fuel  for  the  station  in  a  wrought 
iron  coal  pocket  3$  feet  in  depth,  and  of  a  capacity  for  this  first  section  of 
:,;oo  tons.  Being  directly  upon  tide  water  the  coal  is  taken  from  the  vessel 
alongside  of  the  building,  and  is  landed  at  once  to  any  section  of  the  pocket. 
The  coal,  after  being  weighed  in  a  movable  machine,  is  deposited  opposite  to 
the  furnace  doors  by  gravity.  The  floor  of  the  pocket  being  built  on  an 
incline  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  coal. 


The  first  section  of  500  horse-power  boilers  for  the  station  were  made  by  the 
."iational  Water  Tube  Boiler  Company,  of  New  Brunswick,  K.  3.,  and  are,  as 
ihe  maker's  name  implies,  of  the  water  tube  type.  They  are  set  in  two  bat- 
teries to  a  section,  each  of  which  are  of  250  horse-power,  upon  the  commercial 
basis  of  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  per  hour,  and  as  the 
fnginc  is  guaranteed  to  develop  an  indicated  horse-power  for  12.6  pounds  of 
water  per  hour,  the  boilers  will,  therefore,  evaporate  water  enough  to  develop 
by  the  engine  about  1,100  horse-power  per  section. 

Each  boiler  of  the  section  is  made  up  of  144  steel  tubes  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  feel  long,  the  tubes  terminating  in  the  charcoal  cast  iron  headers 
lying  horizontally. 

These  several  layers  of  headers  are  nippled  together  with  4',4-inch  steel 
lubes,  and  are  finally  connected  to  the  saddles  by  five-inch  nipples.  Upon 
ihe  top  of  each  boiler  of  the  section  are  placed  three  36-inch  steam  and 
water  drums  made  up  of  ^,-inch  steel  plate,  to  the  lower  side  of  which,  at 
its  extreme  ends,  are  riveted  the  up  and  down  take  saddles  which  receive 
Ihe  end  of  the  five-inch  rear  down  lake  tubes,  and  at  the  forward  end  the 
five-inch  nipples  before  described,  which  are  expanded  into  the  upper  row 
of  horizontal  headers.  Inside  and  outside  hand-holes  are  provided  opposite 
Ihe  ends  of  each  tube,  the  former  for  preventing  serious  accident  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  boilers  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  hand-hole  plate  hult.  and 
the  latter  for  providing  the  necessarj'  water-tight  joint. 

The  length  of  the  grates  under  each  boiler  is  six  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
furnace  gg  feet,  and  were  designed  for  the  ultimate  introduction  of  a 
mechanical  stoker  of  some  improved  pattern,  when  the  next  series  of  boilers 
trc  placed  in  position. 

Underneath  each  section  of  grates  and  below  the  level  of  the  boiler  house 
floor,  is  a  pit  or  tunnel  as  before  slated,  in  which  is  a  tramway  for  conveying 
the  ash  and  clinkers  collected  in  a  car  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  by 
means  of  a  turn-table  the  car  is  transferred  to  the  longitudinal  pit  or  tunnel 
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located  at  the  center  of  the  boiler  house,  from   whence  it  is   propelled   to  the 
street  and  finally  hoisted  by  power  into  the  cart  for  conveying  it  away. 
This  system  of  tunnels  is  plainly  shown  at  Sheet  No.  4. 

ECONOMtZF.R. 

At  the  rear  of  the  boilers,  and  common  to  each  section  of  two  boilers,  is 
placed  vertically  a  Green  economiier,  having  lq2  four-inch  cast  iron  tubes,  each 
to  feel  long.  The  flues  leading  to  the  economizers  are  so  arranged,  as  will 
t>c  seen  by  referring  to  Sheet  4,  that  the  gases  may  be  diverted  by  dampers 
through  the  economizer  or  into  the  underneath  direct  flue  leading  to  the 
chimney,  at  will. 

CHIMNEY. 

The  chimney  which  is  14  feet  interior  diameter,  and  when  completed  will 
be  238  feet  in  height  almve  zero  level,  is  located  midway  between  the  two 
streets  and  about  125  feet  from  the  river  line,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  engine 
room.  The  foundation  is  composed  of  405  spruce  piles,  as  per  Sheet  t8, 
driven  down  from  45  to  53  feet  below  established  high  water  line,  and  cut  off 
five  feet  below  this  line,  and  upon  these,  encased  In  sheet  piling,  is  a  bed  of 
concrete  44  feet  wide  by  59  feet  long  and  6  feet  g  inches  deep,  thus  forming  a 
block  of  16,000  cubic  feet  and  weighing  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  com- 
|iiisrd  of  one  part  Norton's  hydraulic  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  three  parts 
broken  stone.     Upon  this  bedway  is  started  the  brickwork,  36  feet  square. 

The  first  five  feet  of  the  walls  are  laid  up  in  the  proportion  of  one  cement 
III  one  sand  :  above  that,  and  up  to  the  8;  foot  level,  the  proportion  being  one 
to  two,  and  the  balance  of  the  walls  laid  up  with  lime  mortar  composed  of 
four  parts  sand,  two  lime  and  one  cement.  All  surfaces  of  the  core  or  flue 
that  are  exposed  to  the  heat  are  laid  up  with  lime  mortar.  For  the  outside 
walls,  as  for  the  other  buildings,  red  soapstone  finish  mortar  was  used,  which 
becomes  very  hard  after  a  short  exposure  or  when  dry. 

The  brick  used  was  a  quality  especially  burned  for  us  by  a  local  company, 
our  only  requirement  being  that  all  of  them  should  be  extremely  hard  and 
IoiikIi.  without  regard  to  color  or  size,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  brick 
rnniiri-d  fur  the  work  ample  good  colors  for  the  outside  work  are  readily 
culled. 

The  chimney  at  the  base  is  made  up  of  three  walls,  the  outer  being  aS  inches 
thick,  the  intermediate  12  inches  and  the  core  or  flue  16  inches.  The  inter- 
mediute  wall  is  octagonal  in  cross-section  and  surrounding  the  core  or  flue, 
wliii'h  has  an  internal  diameter  of  14  feet.  The  outer  and  intermediate  walls 
are  joined  toKcther  by  eight  buttresses,  both  being  carried  up  at  the  same 
lime  and  thus  thoroughly  bunded  together.  Eight  inside  buttresses  also 
extend  lo  within  one  inch  of  the  outside  of  the  flue  wall  and  are  carried  up  to 
Its  exlrrmc  height. 

The  cross-sections  at  the  several  elevations  being  represented  by  Sheet  17. 

As  the  intermediate  walls  are  carried  up  plumb  and  the  2S-inch  outside 
wall  has  a  butter  of  2.88  inches  in  10  feet,  they  finally  intersect  at  the  go  feel 
level  and   from   that   point  the  walls  are  gradually   reduced  to  20  inches  in 
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thickness,  thence  to  i6  inches,  and,  finally,  13  inches  at  the  commencement  of 
the  enlargement  for  the  cap. 

At  the  38  feel  2-inch  level  a  series  of  granite  stones  are  placed  in  each  corner 
of  the  square,  the  same  are  so  cut  that  the  form  of  the  chimney  is  changed 
10  an  octagonal  cross-section  at  the  46  feet  3-inch  level,  and  that  form  is 
thereafter  maintained.  From  this  46  feet  2-inch  level  at  each  corner  of  the 
KCtagonal  are  pilasters  24  inches  wide  and  projecting  four  inches  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall. 

The  flue  ur  core  of  the  chimney  has  a  16-inch  wall,  as  above  referred  to,  and 
is  reduced  at  the  78  feet  2-inch  level  to  12  inches,  and  again  at  the  163  feet 
!-inch  level  to  8  inches,  and  is  thus  continued  up  to  within  four  feet  of  the  top. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  means  arc  provided  by  arched  openings 
through  the  various  walls,  for  access  to  all  spaces  in  the  base,  for  cleaning, 
etc.  These  passigc  ways  in  the  intermediate  wall  by  ascending  vertical  lad- 
ders built  into  the  outer  and  intermediate  walls  for  that  purpose,  also  afford 
access  to  the  damper  bearings  which  arc  on  the  37  feet  2-inch  level. 

The  damper  is  made  up  of  two  sections,  each  hung  at  an  angle  of  30°  from  a 
horizontal  line,  so  that  by  rotating  each  60'  the  twci  extremes  of  their  motion 
will  be  reached. 

Each  half  of  leaf  of  the  damper  is  composed  of  six  sections  of  ^-inch  cast 
iron  plates  having  flanges  thereon  for  bolting  together  and  through  which 
passes  a  3X2-inch  wrought  iron  spindle  or  shaft,  the  ends  of  which  are  turned 
down  to  ij^-incb  diameter  which  rotate  on  anti-friction  pulleys,  3^-incb 
diameter.  The  levers  for  operating  the  dampers  are  located  between  the 
outer  and  intermediate  walls  and  the  connections  therefrom  pass  downward, 
ibence  through  the  wall  and,  finally,  outside  of  the  chimney,  where  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  damper  regulator. 

This  unusual  course  was  provided  so  that  all  of  the  connections  would  be 
protected  from  the  weather,  as  the  dampers  themselves  are  above  the  roof 
of  the  engine  house. 

The  cap  surmounting  the  chimney  is  of  an  octagonal  form  for  the  core  as 
well  as  the  outside  and  is  made  up  of  16  sections  bolted  together  with 
Copper  bolts  ;  and  the  recess  formed  between  each  joint  is  calked  two  layers 
"f  )vinch  copper  wire  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  water-tight  joint  and 
Ihus  protect  the  underlying  brick  work  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a 
metallic  contact  between  the  several  sections  of  the  cap  and  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  a  guard  against  lightning.  To  the  cap  proper  is  secured  by  cop- 
per bolts  a  cast  iron  cresting  of  plain  design  and  of  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  which  also  forms  part  of  the  lightning  conductor.  The  absolute  metal- 
lic contact  between  all  sections  of  the  cap  and  cresting  prompted  the  con- 
nection therewith  of  the  i>ix>s-inch  copper  rod  which  terminates  at  its 
lower  end  to  a  16-inch  cast  iron  water  pipe  running  to  the  river,  and,  conse- 
quently, always  submerged,  leads  us  to  believe  that  all  possible  provisions 
have  been  made  for  this  erratic,  uncontrollable  alternating  current. 

Between  the  intermediate  wall  and  the  flue  is  built  in  a  ladder  formed  of 
t^-inch  round  iron,  one  end  of  which  being  built  solid  into  the  intermediate 
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Willi  while  the  other  end  is  left  free  to  acconimodale  itself  to  the  expansion 
of  the  Hue.  This  ladder  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  angle  of  the 
octagonal  and  is  carried  plumb  the  whole  length  of  the  flue. 

Directly  above  and  below  the  opening  for  the  smoke  flue,  which  is  lo  feet 
wide  and  iS  feet  high,  is  built  into  the  outside  wall  and  S  inches  from  the 
outside  thereof,  two  i^-inch  rods,  the  ends  of  which  arc  i^j  inches  in 
diameter  and  secured  to  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate,  above  these  are  built  in 
every  20  feet,  4xji-inch  and  3xi<i-inch  bar  iron  laid  edgewise  which,  when 
bolted  together,  forms  an  octagonal  of  sufficient  size  to  extend  lo  within 
eight  inches  of  each  side  of  the  chimney.  The  last  of  these  bar  iron  braces 
are  placed  at  the  153  feet,  2-inch  level. 

The  method  of  construction  is  of  a  very  simple  nature.  At  the  commence- 
ment a  I2xi2-inch  cast  iron  plate,  having  thereon  a  center  or  bench  mark, 
was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  chimney  and  from  that  center  mark  the 
chimney  is  re-established  every  20  feet  throughout  its  height. 

All  materials  used  in  construction  were  conveyed  to  the  top  by  an  elevator, 
having  a  platform,  4x4  feet,  arranged  to  run  up  and  down  inside  of  the 
shaft  and  guided  at  opposite  corners  by  f)x6-inch  hard  pine  vertical  timbers 
which  also  ser\'e  for  the  gripping  device  to  act  upon  in  case  of  accident  lo 
the  manilla  cable.  As  the  work  progresses,  the  upper  framework  carrying 
the  overhead  30-inch  shcive  is  hoisted  up  and  new  framework  added  directly 
below,  at  the  same  time  interior  scaffolds  were  built  in  every  five  feet  and 
secured  by  6x8-inch  timbers  placed  in  the  wall. 

There  will  be  used  in  its  construction,  1,500,000  brick. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  the  development 
And  phenomenal  success  of  this  company,  which  started  but  five  years  ago 
u'ilh  29  lights,  and  the  inception  of  this  new  station,  marking  an  advance  in 
this  field  of  engineering,  is  due  to  the  broad  and  comprehensive  labors  and 
achievements  of  Marsden  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
a  gentleman  of  sound  business  abilities,  readily  grasping  engineering  details, 
and  fully  appreciating  the  axiom  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  passed,  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Henthorne's  paper  was  postponed  until  the  afternoon 
session,  and  a  mfttion  i>f  adjournment  until  2.30  o'clock  the  same 
day,  was  put  and  carried. 
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SECOND   DAYS    PROCEEDINGS. 
Aktkrnoon   Session,  Ai^gust   7TH,  1889. 

The  Convt^ntion  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  P.  M.  by 
the  President,  who  then  intmduced  Mr.  Wyman,  of  Boston. 

Mr,  Wyman  read   the  following  paper  on  the  "  Constitution 
ulitv  of  lilectrical  Execution  "  : 
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COiNSTITUTIONALITY   OF  EXECUTION    BY 
ELECTRICITY. 


AUDRtSS    DELIVERED    BY    FERDINAND    A.    WVMAN,    ESQ.,    OF    BOSTON, 

BEFORE    THE    NATIONAI.    ELECTRIC    LI(;HT    ASSOCIATION,    AT 

NIAGARA    FALLS,    N.    V.,    AUGUST    7TH,    1889. 


I  have  been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  putting  criminals  to  death  by  electricity. 

I  maintain  that,  at  the  present  time,  under  the  existing  laws,  except  in  a 
lew  States,  legislatures  cannot  authorise  and  courts  cannot  inflict  such 
punishment. 

The  theory  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain 
natural,  essential  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties,  thai  of  acquiring 
and  protecting  properly, in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safely 
and  happiness,"  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  governmenl  of  each  State 
of  our  Union. 

When  a  man  takes  from  his  neighbor's  rights  by  crime,  government  takes 
from  his  rights  by  punishment.     Punishment  is  to  "  reform  the  offender  ;  to 
deter  hira  and  others  from  committing  like  offenses,  and  to  protect  society."- 
(Bouvicr's  Diet.,  Punishment.)     The  criminal  should  suiter  for  his  misdeeds 
to  gain  these  ends  of  punishment,  but  pitnishmenl  should  go  no  further. 

The  people  of  each  State  decide  what  laws  are  necessary  for  iheir  safety 
and  happiness,  and  they  have  committed  to  writing  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  they  desire  to  be  governed  in  instruments  called  Constitutions. 
With  these  Constitutions  all  acts  of  legislatures  must  harmonize  or  be  null 
and  void. 

Constitutions  are  simply  articles  of  co-partnership,  and  we  are  all  partners 
(some  active,  some  silent)  and  are  working  under  the  partnership  articles. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  an  article  is  inserted  "that  no  partner  shall 
.become  surety  '  upon  bonds."  "  Now,  if  at  any  time  it  becomes  desirable  for 
one  partner  to  go  upon  such  bond  then  is  the  time  to  change  the  articles  of 
co-partnership  (or  amend  the  Cons(ilution),  and  not  go  on  and  violate  the 
provisions  thereof.  It  is  not  as  though  the  Constitution  was  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable,  for  the  Constitution  can  be  changed  at 
any  time  through  the  channels  provided  by  the  in.struments  themselves. 
Ltvt  are  made  by  bodies  of  men  chosen  for  brief  periods,  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  cope  with  a  general  variety  of  subjects,  and  who  are  sworn  to 
support  and  uphold  the  Constitution  under  which  they  are  acting.  CoHstitutioni 
are  made  and  changed  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people  acting  upon  some 
particular  subject  and  with  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject.  We,  each  of 
us.  live  in  our  respective  States  because  we  like  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
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If  at  any  time  we  are  dissatisfied,  we  can,  if  a  sufficient  no«ber  of  our 
fellow-citizens  think  our  views  arc  right,  change  the  Constitution.  Failing 
in  thai,  and  not  lilcinf;  to  live  under  a  rule  of  a  majority,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  right  to  complain,  especially  with  such  good  walking  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  steerage  passage  to  Europe  only  $12.  If  then,  some  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  electricity  to  punish  criminals,  and  if,  as  I  maintain,  such 
mode  of  punishment  is  now  illegal,  at  least  in  nearly  all  States,  such  believers 
can  try  to  change  the  Constitution  under  which  they  live,  and,  if  unsuccess- 
ful and  dissatisfied,  can  seek  green  fields  and  pastures  new. 

In  the  "  Report  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  and  Report  the  Most 
Humane  and  Practical  Method  of  Carrying  into  Effect  the  Sentence  of  Death 
in  Capital  Cases,"  appointed  in  New  York,  in  1S86,  the  following  list  is  given 
of  the  various  modes  of  Capital  Punishment :  auto  Ja  ft,  beating  with  clubs, 
beheading,  decapitation,  blowing  from  cannon,  boiling,  breaking  on  the 
wheel,  burning,  burying  alive,  crucifixion,  decimation,  dichotomy,  dismem- 
berment, drowning,  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  flaying  alive,  flogging,  knout, 
rrote,  guillotine,  hanging,  hart  kari,  impalenienl,  iron  maiden, //in.- y>r/(- 
^h  liitrf,  poisoning,  p<junding  in  mortar,  precipitation,  pressing  to  death,  rack, 
running  the  gauntlet,  shooting,  stabbing,  stoning,  strangling,  suffocation. 

The   people  of  nearly  every  Stale  have   placed   limits   upon   the  power  to 
punish    for  crimes.     The   Eighth    Amendment   to  the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  declares  that  cruel   and    unusual    punishments  shall   not  be 
inflicted. 
There  is  a  similar  limitation  in  the  Constitutions  nf  the  following  States  ; 

Colorado,  Constitution, 

Georgia,  " 

Indiana,  " 

Iowa.  " 

Missouri,  " 

Nebraska,  " 

New  Jersey, 

New  York, 

Ohio, 

Oregon,  " 

South  Carolina,  " 

Tennessee,  " 

Virginia,  " 

West  Virginia,  " 

Wisconsin, 
The   people   of   the    following  States   in   their   Constitutions   declare  that 
"  cf uel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be  inflicted." 

Alabama.  Constitution,  1875. 

Arkansas,  "  1874. 

California,  "  '849. 

Florida,  "  1868. 

Kansas,  "  1859. 
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Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

North  Carolina, 

Texas, 


Constitution,  t868. 

1875. 

,  1867. 

1780. 

1850. 

1857. 
1608. 
1864. 

1792- 
1876. 
1S70. 


"Cruel  punishments"  are  forbidden   in 

Delaware,  Constitution,  1831,  Art.  I,  Sec.  11. 
Kentucky,  "  1850,  Bill  of  Rights,  Sec.  17. 

Pennsylvania,     "  1873,  Dec.     •' 

Rhode  Island,  1842,     "        " 

The  Constitution  of  Illinois  says  :  "  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  ofTence."  The  Constitution  of  Vermont  provides  that  all 
tines  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  ofTences.  But  no  restriction  exists  in  the 
Coostitution  of  Connecticut.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the  legislatures  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Vermont,  have  power  to  punish  crime  with  death 
by  electrical  current,  no  such  power  exists  in  the  law  making  bodies  of  all 
other  States,  as  such  punishment  is  unusual  and  also  cruel.  For  a  few 
minutes  let  us  look  at  the  origin  and  history  of  such  a  restriction  in  Con- 
stitutions, then  at  the  opinions  of  judges  as  to  its  purpose  and  meaning. 

The  phrase  "  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  "  first  occurs  in  the  declaration 
of  rights  presented  by  the  convention  to  William  and  Mary,  before  settling 
the  throne  upon  them,  in  i68g. 

"On  February  13,  1689,"  in  the  words  of  Corbett's  Parliamentary  History, 
Vol.  5,  p.  108,  "This  day,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  Mr.  Speaker,  attended  with 
the  mace,  and  the  house  of  commons  following  him  in  a  body,  went  in  their 
coaches  to  Whitehall,  where  the  right  hon..  the  marquis  of  Halifa.x,  Speaker 
of  ihe  house  of  lords,  with  the  house  of  lords,  being  placed  on  the  right  side 
of  the  door,  within  the  Banqueting  house,  and  the  right  hon.  Henry  Powle, 
esq..  Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  with  the  commons  on  the  left  side  of 
the  door  of  the  said  Banqueting  House,  waited  the  coming  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  who,  immediately  after  entering  in  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Banqueting  House,  came  and  stood  upon  the  step  under  the  canopy  of 
itile,  where  being,  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses,  together  with  the  lords 
and  commons  that  accompanied  them,  were  brought  up  by  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  making  three  obeisances,  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  step  where  their  highnesses  stood. 
And  then  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  acquainted  their  highnesses 
that  both  houses  had  agreed  upon  a  Declaration  to  be  presented  to  their 
highnesses  which  he  desired  might  be  read,  which  being  granted  by  their 
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highnesses,  the  Clerk  of  the  house  of  lords,  by  ofder  of  that  house,  read  the 
Declaraliun  as  followeth  ; — 

"  H'/nreas,  the  late  king  James  II,  by  the  assistance  of  divers  evil  coun- 
sellors, judges  and  ministers  employed  by  him,  did  endeavor  to  subvert  and 
extirpate  the  Prostcstant  religion  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom. 
•  *  And,  H'hcreai,  of  late  years,  partial,  corrupt  and  unqualified  persons 
have  been  returned  on  juries  on  trials,  and  particularly  divers  juries  in  trials 
for  high  treason,  which  were  not  freeholders,  and  excessive  bail  hath  been 
required  of  persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  ;  and  excessive  fines  have  been  im- 
posed and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted.     »    »    » 

"And,  ll'hrrfas,  the  said  late  King  James  II,  having  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment and  the  throne  being  thereby  vacant.  •  »  •  And  thereupon  the 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  pursuant  to  their  several  letters 
and  elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free  representative  of  this 
nation,  taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  best  means  for  attain- 
ing the  ends  aforesaid,  do  in  the  first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like  case 
have  usually  done)  for  vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  declare  :  •  •  .  •  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted." 

The  proceedings  in  Congress  on  the  amendment  were  as  follows : 

On  Monday,  August  17,  1780.  the  House  as  a  Committee  on  the  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  in  considering  in  order  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  by  Mr.  Madison,  took  up  the  amendment  now  numbered 
VIII,  "excessive  bail,  etc.,"  then  sixth  clause,  fourth  proposition. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Congress,  which  were  the  "  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,"  compiled  from  authentic 
materials,  by  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  on  page  754  : 

"Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  objected  to  the  words  "nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments,'  the  import  of  them  being.too  indefinite. 

"  Mr.  Livcrmore  :  The  clause  seems  to  express  a  great  deal  of  humanity, 
on  which  account  I  have  no  objection  to  it  but  it  seems  to  have  no  meaning 

10  it  ;  1  do  not  think  it  necessary.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  excessive 
bnil  ?     Who  arc  (o  be  the  judges  ?     What  is  understood  by  excessive  fines  ? 

11  lies  wiih  the  court  to  determine.  No  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  is  10 
be  indlitcil  ;  it  Is  siimctimcs  necessary  to  hang  a  man,  villains  often  deser\'e 
whipping  unil  perhaps  having  their  ears  cut  off  ;  but  are  we,  in  future,  to  be 
prevented  from  inflicting  these  punishments  because  they  are  cruel?  If  a 
more  lenient  mode  of  correcting  vice  and  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  It  rould  be  invented,  it  would  be  very  prudent  in  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  it,  but  until  we  have  some  security  that  this  will  be  done,  we  ought 
not  to  lie  re>lraincd  from  making  necessary  Ihws  by  any  declaration  of  this  kind. 

"Thequcktiun  was  put  on  ihe  clause,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  considerable 
niiijiirily." 

t)ii  Thumdny,  August  21,  1789,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  ihi*  Claude  wa«  adfipted  - 
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FTTe  Courts  have  spoken  as  follows  upon  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  cruel 
and,  or,  cruel  or  unusual  punishments. 

In  Sew  Mexico  the  Court  said:   "All   punishment   is  more  or  less  cruel, 
and  the  kind  of  punishment  lo  be  inflicted  upon  criminals  to  induce  reforma- 
tion, and  repress  and  deter  the  thief  from  a  repetition  of  his  larcenies,'  has 
generally  been  left  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  law-making  power.    •    *    * 
The  word  cruel,  as  used  in  the  Amendatory  Article  of  the  Constitution,  was 
no  doubt  intended  (o  prohibit  a  resort  to  the  process  of  torture  resorted  lo  so 
many  centuries  as  a  means  of  extorting  confessions  from  suspected  criminals, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  civil   law.     It   was  never  designed   to  abridge  or 
limit  the  selection  by  the  law-making  power  of  such  kind  of   punishment  as 
was  deemed  most  effective  in  the  punishment  and  suppression  of  crime," 
Garcia  r.  Territory,  i  Mexico,  417. 
Our  United  States  Supreme  Court  said:  ''  Difficulty  would  attend  the  effort 
to  define  with   exactness  the  extent  of  the  Constitutional   provision,    which 
provides  that  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be  inflicted,   but   it  is 
very  safe  to  affirm  that  punishment  of  torture,   such  as  there  mentioned   by 
(be  commentator,  referred  to  (Blackstone),  and  all  others  in  the  same  line  of 
unnecessary  cruelly,  arc  forbidden  by  that  Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 
Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  gg  U.  S.,  135. 
A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New   York,   said:   "  It  is  difficult  by  a 
general  definition  so  to  define  the  phrase  'cruel  and   unusual  punishments' 
as  10  cover  its  entire  meaning,  and  that  which  in  the  judgment  of  one   man 
is  cruel,  may  not  seem  to  be  so  to  another,  and  that  which  is  unusual  to  the 
sight  of  one  individual  is  quite  usual  to  that  of  another.     »    *    ♦     .\cts  are 
startling   only    by   comparison.      The   punishments    inflicted    by    barbarous 
nations  are  neither  cruel  or  unusual  when  measured  by  their  standards,  and 
they  become  so  only  when  measured  by  ihe  more  humane  one  of  civilization, 
nay,  in  some  of  the  States  of  our  Union  there  have  been  and  now  are  statutes 
prescribing  punishments,  which  the  almost  universal  judgment  of  our  Com- 
monwealth would  pronounce  'cruel  and  unusual,'  and  yet  such  statutes  have 
there  been  upheld.      ♦    «    »      Evidently  then  the  law   of  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  prescribing  punishments  for  crimes  committed  within  a  certain  locality 
must   be  judged  by   its  own   general    standard.     Its    right  to  change  such 
general  standard  is  unquestioned."     And  ihe  Judge  maintains  that  the  pro- 
hibition extends  10  the  dfgret  of  punishment,  as  well  as  to  the  kind. 

"  If,  then,"  he  adds,  "  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  just  to  pronounce  any  punish- 
ment '  cruel  and  unusual '  because  not  of  a  kind  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  and  therefore  shocking  10  our  moral  sense,  why  is  the  same  rule 
unsound  when  the  ixtenl  thereof  is  to  be  judged  ?" 

Matter  of  Bayard,  61,  How.  Pr.,  300. 

In  this  case  of  Bayard,  a  man  who  had  been  convicted  of  petit  larceny   in 

Cohocs,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  which  was  greater 

than   the    punishment    for   a   simitar   offence   elsewhere    in    the   State,  was 

discharged  by  a  single  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,   but  this  decision   was 
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reversed  by  the  General  Term.  In  pronouncing  the  decision  in  the  latter 
case,  63  Howard  Pr.,  Rep.  76.  the  Court  says  that  declaration  (Bill  of  Rights, 
1689)  recites  crimes  and  errors  which  had   made  the  Revolution  necessary. 

"  These  recitals  consist  of  the  acts  only  of  the  former  King  and  the  judges 
appointed  by  him,  and  one  of  them  was  that  illegal  and  cruel  punishment 
had  been  inflicted. 

"  The  punishments  complained  of  were  the  pillories,  sltttings  and  mutila- 
tions, which  corrupt  judges  of  King  James  had  inflicted  without  warrant  of 
law,  and  the  declaration  was  aimed  at  the  acts  of  the  executive,  for  the 
judges  appointed  by  him  and  removable  at  pleasure,  were  practically  part  of 
ibe  executive. 

"  It  clearly  did  not  then  refer  to  the  degree  of  punishment,  for  the  criminal 
law  of  England  was  at  that  time  disgraced  by  the  infliction  of  the  very  grav- 
est punishment  for  slight  oSences,  even  petit  larceny  being  then  punishable 
with  death. 

"  But  the  declaration  was  intended  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  punishment 
of  a  kind  not  known  to  the  law,  or  not  warranted  by  the  law. 

"  The  courts  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  construe  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
•  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.'  •  *  •  The  text  writers  *  •  •  seem 
to  understand  it  as  prohibiting  any  cruel  and  degrading  punishment  not 
known  to  the  common  law,  and  probably  also  those  degrading  punishments 
which  in  any  State  had  become  obsolete  when  its  existing  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  punishments  so  disproportioned  to  the  offence  as  to  shock  the 
sense  of  the  community."    ♦    »    » 

In  Done  v.  The  People,  5  Parker,  New  York,  382,  Campbell  J.  enumerates 
the  various  punishments  in  England  and  New  York,  and  adds  :  "  1  have  run 
over  this  brief  outline  history  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  anterior 
to  the  Revolution,  (or  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  a  cause  for  the 
declarations  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  also  as  it  tends  to  shed  light  on  the 
subsequent  legislation  in  relation  to  capital  punishment  in  our  Stale.  It  will 
be  seen  that  under  that  legislation  the  punishment  of  death  must  be  inflicted 
by  hanging,  and  thai  burning  at  the  stake,  quartering  and  disemboweling, 
breaking  in  the  wheel  and  gibbeting  alive,  would  no  longer  be  allowed, 
whether  the  power  to  do  so  was  derived  from  colonial  acts,  from  the  common 
law,  or  whether  the  condemned  parties  were  Indians,  negroes  or  white  men. 
Our  Bill  o(  Rights  had  declared  thai  neither  unusual  nor  cruel  punishments 
should  be  inflicted.  Burning  at  the  stake,  if  it  had  not  been  an  unusual, 
was  a  cruel  punishment  ;  so  was  breaking  in  the  wheel,  and  so  was  gibbet- 
ing alive.  All  these  punishments  had  been  inflicted  while  New  York  was  an 
English  province." 

In  Alabama,  Turnipseed?'.  Alabama,  6  Ala.,  664,  where  a  statute  prohibited 
the  infliction  of  any  "cruel  or  unusual  punishment"  on  a  slave,  and  an 
indictment  charged  a  man  with  inflicting  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment," 
the  Court  said  :  "True,  the  statute  makes  two  offences,  or  rather  does  not 
require  that  the,  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  slave  shall  be  both  rrufl  and 
unusual  to  subject  the  offender  to  its  exactions  ;  it  is  enough  if  the  proof 
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skows  it  to  he  either  the  one  or  the  other.  To  punish  cruelly  is  one,  and 
uousiully  is  another,  breach  of  criminal  law.  The  statute,  it  is  apprehended, 
does  not  use  the  epithets  as  synonymous,  nor  in  contrast  with  each  niher ; 
hut  it  was  merely  intended  to  malce  the  enactment  sufficiently  broad  to  em- 
brace a  high  offence  against  );ood  morals,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances committed.  Okc/,  as  indicating  the  infliction  of  pain  of  either  mind 
or  body,  is  a  word  of  extensive  application  ;  yet  every  cruel  punishment  is 
not,  perhaps,  unusual  ;  nor,  perhaps,  can  it  be  assumed  that  every  uncommon 
inJiclion  is  cruel.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  may  be  punishment  that  is 
both  cruel  and  unusual.  • 

The  following  punishments  have  been  held  to  be  not  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  Constitutions.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  disfranchise- 
ment and  forfeiture  of  citizenship. 

Huber  v.  Reilly,  3  Smith,  Pa.,  112, 
Barker  v.  People,  3  Cowen,  686. 
In  Missouri,  labor  on  the  public  streets. 

Ex  parte  Bedell,  5  Western  Reporter,  Itl. 
In  Vermont,  cumulative  punishment. 

Slate  T.  O'Neil,  i  New  Eng.,  Rep..  775. 
In  Tennessee  and  Massachusetts,  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Ligan  ?■.  State,  3  Heisk,  159. 
Commonwealth  T'.  Mitchings,  5  Gray,  486. 
Per\'car  t.  Commonwealth,  5  Wall,  475. 
Under  Federal  Law,  death  by  shooting. 

Wilkerson  v.  Utah,  ijij  U.  S.,  135. 
In  the  above  case  of  Commonwealth  r.  Hitchings,  the  Court  says  :  "  A  law 
subjecting  a  person  making  a  single  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  for 
2  first  offence  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution 
and  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  thirty  days  is  not  within  the  prohibition." 

In  Georgia,  imprisonment  of  one  convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
for  ten  years  in  the  Georgia  Penitentiary,  is  not  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, because  he  is  afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

Fogarty  :•.  Stale,  5  South  East,  Rep.,  7S2. 
In  Kentucky,   a  line  of  one  cent  and  imprisonment   for  three  years  in  a 
county  jail  for  an  assault  with  a  cane  and  a  cowhide,  is  held  not  to  have  l>een 
cruel  punishment. 

Cornelius  v.  Commonwealth.  84  Ky..  583. 
In  Texas,  imprisonment  for  five  years  in  a  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  horse, 
the  term   to  begin  on   the  expiration  of  an    equal  term   for  stealing  another 
horse,  is  not  a  cruel  or  unusual  punishment. 

Lilliard  f.  .State,  17  Texas,  Appeals,  14. 
A  fine  of  1I150  and  imprisonment  at   hard   Uibor   in  the  House  of  Correction 
(or  three  months  for  keeping  and  selling  intoxicating  liquors,   is  not  cruel 
or  unusaal, 

Pervear  v.  Commonwealth  of  Mass.,  5  Wall,  475. 
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In  Virginia,  the  Court  said  :  "The  common  law  undoubtedly  considered 
corporal  chastisement  by  the  infliction  of  blows  on  the  bare  back  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  modes  u(  punishment,  and  such  punishment  has  been  held  not 
to  be  within  the  prohibition  of  our  State  Constitution,  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments." 

Commonwealth  r-,  Wyatt,  6  Randolph,  61)4. 
In  Tennessee,  the  Court  said  ;    "Our  sturdy  ancestors  not  only  allowed  it 
in  the  case  of  criminals,  sailors  and  soldiers,  but  considered  it  a  proper  discip- 
line for  their  wives  and  children." 

Cornell  r.  Slate,  6  Lea,  62cj. 
So  that  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  "corporal  punshmenti  by  the  infliction 
of  blows  on  the  bare  back  "  is  allowed. 

Aldrich  v.  Com.,  a  Va.,  Cas.,  447. 
Under  Federal  Law  flogging  was  perrfiitted  in  1S35, 
U.  S.  V.  Collins,  2  Curt.,  i(>4, 
but  prohibited  in  iSso.     U.  S.  Rev.  Stat..  461 1. 

In  Maryland  and  New  Mexico,  whipping  was  allowed. 
Foote  p.  State,  59  Md.,  266. 
Garcia  7'.  Territory,  1  New  Mex.,  417. 

Thus  far  we  have  enumerated  only  those  decisions  which  have  decided 
certain  punishments  to  be  legal,  or  the  judge  exercised  his  discretion  per-  | 
milled  by  statute.  The  courts  hold  such  punishments  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void  only  in  clear  cases  of  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution. We  will  now  examine  ihe  cases  where  punishments  have  been 
held  to  be  illegal  because  cruel  and  unusual. 

In  State  f.  Giles  Driver,  78  North  Carolina,  423,  a  husband  while  in  a 
passion  and  under  the  influence  of  drink,  whipped  his  wife  with  a  switch, 
and  with  such  severity  as  to  leave  the  marks  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
kicked  her  once.  He  had  whipped  her  before,  but  not  with  the  same 
severity,  and  when  brought  to  trial  for  the  last  whipping,  pleaded  guilty. 
The  judge  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  the  space  of 
five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  thereof  to  give  security  to  keep  the  peace 
for  five  years  in  the  sum  of  ^500,  with  sureties.  He  was  unable,  from  poverty, 
to  appeal,  but  afterwards  brought  Ihe  case  up  for  review  by  cfrliontri  on  the 
ground  that  such  sentence  violated  the  State  Constitution  which  forbids 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishments."  The  Court,  in  its  opinion,  refer  to  the 
ca.se  of  Slate  v.  Miller,  75  North  Carolina,  where  a  man  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  and  where  the  Court  awarded  a  new  trial  on 
certain  grounds,  strongly  intimated  that  the  sentence  was  unconstitutional. 
The  Court  said  :  "In  our  case  his  Honor  imprisoned  the  defendant  for  five 
years,  not  in  the  penitentiary  where  he  may  live  so  long,  but  in  the  countv 
jail  where  it  is  strongly  probable  that  confinement  and  fetid  air  would  cause 
a  lingering  death.  The  oldest  member  of  this  Court  does  not  remember  an 
instance  of  five  years'  imprisunment  in  a  county  jail  for  any  offence."     In 


this  case  of  State  v.  Driver,  the  Court  held   the   punishment  to  be  not  only 

"unusual"  but  unheard  of,  and  also  to  be  "  cruel." 

In  Ho  Ah  Kow  ;'.  Mathew  Nunan,  s  Sawyer,  553,  an  ordinance  directed 
Jgkinst  the  Chinese,  ordcrinx  persons  imprisoned  for  a  certain  misdemeanor 
lo  have  the  hair  of  his  head  "  cut  or  clipped  t>>  a  uniform  length  of  one  inch 
irnm  the  scalp  thereof,"  was  held  to  be  illc(;al.  Mr.  Justice  Field  says  : 
"The  ordinance  was  intended  only  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  This 
•as  avowed  by  the  supervisors  on  its  passage,  and  was  so  understood  by 
everyone.  The  ordinance  is  known  in  the  community  as  the  '  queue  ordi- 
nance,' being  so  designated  from  its  purpose  to  reach  the  queue  of  the 
Chinese,  and  it  is  not  enforced  against  any  other  persons.  The  reason 
advanced  for  its  adoption  and  now  urged  for  its  continuance  is  that  only  the 
dread  of  the  loss  of  his  queue  will  induce  a  Chinaman  to  pay  his  fine.  That 
is  (o  say,  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  tine  imposed  upon  him,  it  is 
necessary  that  torture  should  be  superadded  to  imprisonment.  •  •  ♦ 
Probably  the  bastinado,  or  the  knout,  or  the  thumb-screw,  or  the  rack  would 
accomplish  the  same  end  ;  anil  no  doubt  the  Chinaman  would  prefer  either  of 
these  modes  of  torture  to  that  which  entails  upon  him  disgrace  among  his 
countrymen,  and  carries  with  it  the  constant  dread  of  misfortune  and  suffer- 
ing after  death.  •  •  «  fhe  complaint  in  this  case  shows  that  the  ordi- 
nance acts  with  special  severity  upon  Chinese  prisoners,  inflicting  upon  them 
suffering  altogether  disproportionate  to  what  would  be  endured  by  other 
prisoners  if  enforced  against  them.  Upon  Chinese  prisoners  enforceiiKnt  acts 
as  a  '  cruel  and  unusual  punishtnent.' " 

That  the  infliction  of  death  by  the  electrical  current  is  illegal  in  those 
Ifi  States  wh<«c  Constitutions  forbid  "  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,"  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  for  although  under  certain  circumstances  courts  construe 
"or"  to  mean  "  and,"  and  "  and  "  to  mean  "or,"  yet  this  is  true  only  where 
the  whole  language  plainly  requires  such  construction.  No  one  can  honestly 
deny  that  the  punishment  of  criminals  by  death  from  electricity  is  not  only 
unusual  but  unprecedented.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  punishment  is  dejith 
and  such  punishment  is  usual.  Such  argument  would  prove  the  uselessness 
<jf  any  constitutional  provision  for  a  sentence  to  death  by  burning,  by  gibbet- 
ing, by  the  rack,  by  any  horrible  torture,  would  be  authorized,  as  it  would 
merely  sentence  to  death,  and  punishment  by  death  is  usual  and  not  cruel ! 
The  nifims  by  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted  are  clearly  within  the  limits 
of  the  restrictions. 

Such  punishment  is  unusual,  but  is  it  cruel  ?  I  maintain  that  the  attempt 
to  put  to  death  by  electricity  is  cruel.  Think  of  the  agonv  experienced  by 
the  prisioner  on  being  put  into  the  rack  (for  it  is  no  more  or  less  than  a  rack) 
upon  which  he  is  to  be  killed  at  some  time,  perhaps  ten  minutes,  perhaps  an 
hour.  The  man  does  not  live  who  can  tell  how  much  electricity  it  takes  to 
kill  a  human  being.  I  have  personally,  within  ten  days,  conversed  with  a 
man  who  took  a  full  3,5cx}  volt  shock  and  he  is  alive  and  well.  He  was  un- 
conscious for  some  time  after  receiving  the  shock,  but  during  the  interval 
between   the  shock  and   the   unconsciousness,  he  realized  that  he  had  been 
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struck  by  some  terrible  force.  A  man  may  have  heart  disease  and  be  easily 
friKhtened  to  death  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  still  you  would  not 
undertake  to  punish  criminals  by  scarin);  ihcm  to  death  by  opening  doors. 
You  may  be  able  to  frighten  a  man  to  death  by  means  of  the  rack  now  pro- 
posed without  even  connecting  the  paraphernalia  with  a  dynamo.  We  all 
remember  the  well  authenticated  case  of  the  man  who  having  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  crime,  consented  to  be  put  to  death  by  being  blindfolded  and 
having  an  artery  in  his  arm  opened  ;  then,  when  the  surgeon  scratched  his 
skin  only  and  did  not  draw  a  drop  of  blood,  but  let  warm  water  strike  his  arm 
and  fall  drop  by  drop  so  the  criminal  could  hear  it  ;  the  criminal  slowly  lost  1 
strength  and,  finally,  died  by  that  treatment. 

In  the  examinations  that  have  been  held  before  a  referee,  in  New  Vork,  to 
determine  whether  the  punishment  of  death  by  the  electrical  current,  to  which 
Kcmmler  has  been  sentenced,  is  unconstitutional,  because  "  cruel  and  un- 
usual," many  experts  having  testified  that  no  means  existed  by  which  to  tell 
whether  any  amount  of  electricity  would  certainly  kill  every  man,  so  greatly 
differed  powers  of  resistance  ;  men  who  have  been  struck  by  lightning  have 
related  their  experiences,  showing  that  even  the  immense  power  of  Nature's 
battery  has  sometimes  failed  to  kill  ;  men  who  have  received  shocks  from  wires 
charged  with  currents  of  varying  force,  have  told  of  their  sensations  and  the 
horrible  pain  they  suffered.  When  the  State  brings  forward  men  who  testify  to 
their  belief  that  death  by  the  electrical  current  is  certain  and  painless,  there 
arises  a  conflict  of  evidence.  When  experts  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?  Inthe 
testimony  before  the  referee,  and  in  the  articles  and  discussions  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  has  been  that  such  punish- 
ment is  cruel,  or  at  least  enough  evidence  of  its  cruelty  has  been  given  to 
raise  a  reasonable  doubt  in  ihe  mind  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  enough  surely  to 
prevent  humane  and  enlightened  legislators  in  other  States  from  adopting 
such  means  of  punishment  in  the  present  age  of  uncertain  knowledge  of  elec- 
tricity, and  enough  to  induce  the  legislators  of  New  York  to  repeal  their  own 
law  requiring  such  mode  of  punishment. 

But  the  question  now  before  us  is  whether  the  courts  of  New  Vork  will 
pronounce  such  punishment  unconstitutional  because  "cruel  and  unusual." 
and  not  whether  the  law-making  body  of  New  York  would,  with  all  the 
evidence  then  before  it  which  now  exists,  have  refused  to  legalize  such  a 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  To  enable  the  courts  to  declare  that  a  statute 
is  unconstitutional,  its  invalidity  must  be  shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  said,  in  Talbot  r.  Hudson,  i6  Gray, 
422.  "  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  determining  the  question 
whether  a  statute  is  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legislative  action,  it  is 
the  duty  of  courts  to  make  all  reasonable  presumptions  in  favor  of  its 
validity.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  law-making  power  has  tran- 
scended its  authority,  or  committed  under  form  of  law  a  violation  of  individual 
rights.  When  an  act  has  been  passed  with  all  the  requisites  necessary  to  give 
it  the  force  of  a  binding  statute,  it  must  be  regarded  as  valid,  unless  it  can 
be   clearly   shown   to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.     It  is,  therefore. 


encumbent  on  those  who  deny  ihe  validity  of  a  statute,  to  show  that  it  is  a  plain 
and  palpable  violation  of  constitutional  right.  It  they  fail  to  do  so,  or  leave 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  any  of  the  guarantees  secured  by  the  Constitution,  the  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  act  must  stand." 

See  also  State  v.  Lasatcr,  9  Bax.,  587. 

In  the  case  of  Kemraler  there  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  either  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  that  punishment  by  the  electrical  current  is  cruel  and 
unusual,  or,  at  least,  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  its  non-cruelty  ;  and  in 
my  opinion  it  can  be  said  with  truth  that  it  has  been  proved  ktyond  a  rtason- 
atle  doubt  that  it  is  cruel. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  power  to  punish  lies  in  the  law-making 
bodies  except  so  far  as  they  are  restrained  by  constitutional  provisions  ;  that 
cruel  punishments  are  forbidden  in  some  States,  *' cruel  and  unusual"  in 
others,  and  "  cruel  or  unusual  "  in  others  ;  to  the  history  of  such  a  restriction 
has  been  added  the  words  of  judges  in  construing  it.  My  endeavor  has  been 
|to  show  that  punishment  of  death  by  means  of  the  electrical  current  is  so 
\ruel  that  legislators  ought  not  to  adopt  it,  so  cruel  that  the  legislators  of 
New  York  ought  to  repeal  their  law,  and  so  cruel  that  the  courts  of  New 
York  ought  to  pronounce  the  statute  unconstitutional. 

The  President  :     We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Moses. 

Dr.  Moses  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 
We  all  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  subject  which  has  been 
just  broached  by  Mr.  Wyman,  of  Boston.  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  all  of  his  paper,  but  I  think  in  one  or 
two  sentences  he  laid  very  clearly  before  us  what  his  belief  and 
his  proof  was  that  killing  by  electricity  is  a  cruel  and  an  unusual 
punishment,  and,  therefore,  violating  all  the  Constitutions  of  the 
different  States  of  this  country.  That  is  a  view  that  I  think 
will  prevail  ultimately,  and  lead,  as  we  hope,  to  a  repeal  of  this 
very  obnoxious  law  that  is- now  agitating  our  press  and  our 
people.  That  law  it  would  be  well  for  us  just  now  to  consider 
in  its  history,  and  then  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  statistical 
information  which  I  have  gathered,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the 
various  members  of  this  Association  and  of  others  even  not  con- 
nected with  it,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  show  that  the  main 
object  of  the  law  is  violated  in  the  act  of  carrying  it  out.  That 
is  to  say,  the  object  of  the  law  was  a  philanthropic  one.  The 
method  by  which  the  killing  is  to  be  conducted  is  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and,  therefore 
altogether  unnecessar)'. 
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Two  years  ago,  many  of  us,  I  among  the  number,  received 
from  Mr.  Elbridge  T,  Gerr}-,  the  noted  philanthropist,  of  New 
York,  a  communication,  in  which  he  requested  some  opinions  or 
expression  of  views  on  a  proposed  law  of  killing  by  electricity. 
But  I  happened  to  be  away,  and  though  he  once  or  twice  wrote 
to  me  after  that,  I  never  received  his  letters,  and,  consequently, 
did  not  participate  in  the  deliberations  which  led  him  finally 
to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
hanging  should  be  abolished  and  killing  by  electricity  should  be 
substituted  fpr  it.  The  law  was  put  upon  the  statute  books,  but 
very  soon  it  became  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  a  hasty  pro- 
ceeding;  we,  meeting  at  our  several  conventions,  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  useful  and  the  practical  side  of  our  art  and 
science  to  engage  in  any  considerations  of  such  a  far-fetched 
use  of  electricity  as  killing.  The  result  was  that  we  allowed  the 
law  to  go  almost  unnoticed  upon  the  statute  books,  and,  finally, 
when  the  time  came  for  a  criminal  to  be  condemned,  we  were 
ourselves  placed  in  that  awkward  position  of  representing  an 
interest,  the  chief" instrument  of  which  was  to  become  a  public 
executioner.  It  seemed  as  if  by  an  instant  revulsion  of  feeling 
we  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  one  or  some  interest 
had  been  at  work  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  opprobrium  upon 
electricity.  That  was  considered  far-fetched  in  the  beginning, 
but  afterwards,  when  we  saw  the  precise  methods,  the  cruel  cal- 
culation, the  persistence  of  certain  individuals — I  might  say  one 
individual — constantly  bringing  before  the  public  the  fact  that 
the  law  had  to  be  executed  and  then,  finally,  trying  to  concentrate 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  further  opprobrium  of  deeper  dye, 
as  it  were,  upon  one  branch  of  our  beloved  art  and  science — 
when  we  saw  that,  we  were  aroused.  The  result  was,  that  by  a 
sort  of  spontaniety  of  action,  protests  were  sent  forward.  The 
first  criminal  who  was  condemned  to  death  under  the  law  was 
not  killed,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  his  death  and  he  is 
to-day  in  that  most  unfortunate  position.  Only  recently,  at 
Buffalo,  the  matter  has  been  argued  after  a  prolonged  hearing 
before  a  referee  in  New  York,  and  a  most  enormous  amount  of 
testimony  of  a  very  conflicting  nature  has  been  brought  to  bear. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  we  have  conflicting  testimony,  because  the 
fact  that  certain   experts  gave   their  opinions  pro  and  con,   has 


been  taken  by  the  press  to  convey  the  idea  that  an  uncertainty 
has  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  current  in  great 
quantity,  as  to  its  killing  effects. 

Now,  this  action  in  New  York  and  in  Buffalo  has  led  to  a 
simultaneous  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Convention  for  deliberation.  In  order  to  have  information  for 
the  Convention,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  every  manager  of  a 
central  station  in  the  United  States,  to  the  number  of  over  Soo, 
requesting  him  to  give  information  on  certain  very  important 
points. 

If,  now,  electricity  was  to  be  used  as  a  killing  agent,  it  should 
be  a  certain  agent.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  (jf  its  merci- 
fulness, because  from  the  collaterals  which  I  will  present  later 
\'ou  will  see  that  instead  of  being  a  merciful  agent  it  is  the  most 
cruel  and  dreadful  agent  imaginable,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
the  law  should  be  repealed.  But  aside  from  that,  its  uncertainty 
is  the  element  that  ought  at  once  to  condemn  it  as  the  means  of 
public  execution.  I  received  from  these  800  circulars  which  we 
sent  to  the  different  companies,  several  hundred  answers.  They 
have  been  closely  scanned  and  some  of  them  were  directed  to  us 
up  here.  I  have,  for  the  last  two  nights,  as  closely  as  possible, 
analyzed  their  contents,  and  I  have  come  to  certain  conclusions, 
which  I  will  state  to  you  briefly. 

As  some  statistics  of  these  I  may  say  that  I  have  receiver,  de- 
plies  in  which  I  estimate  that  there  were  73  accidents  that  had 
happened  in  central  stations.  Of  this  73,  19  were  due  to  the  al- 
ternating current,  the  balance  to  the  continuous  current.  The 
questions  that  we  asked  bring  out  some  very  remarkable  infor- 
mation, and  I  have  from  this  numerous  list  of  answers  collated 
some  here,  which  are  open  to  members  of  the  Convention.  I  will 
read  some  of  the  remarks  which  show  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  heavy  currents  not  sufficient  to  cause  death,  is  so  dread- 
ful and  so  various  that  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  an  examina- 
tion of  these  papers  will  not  be  able  to  controvert  it,  that  no  two 
people  agree  as  to  the  exact  symptoms  ;  that  is,  they  had  not  the 
same  sensation.  For  instance,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
current  upon  one  man  was  like  cutting  him  in  two  with  a  buzz 
saw;  another  one  says  it  was  like  striking  him  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  with  a  sledge  hammer  ;  another  like  knocking  his  brains 
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out  with  a  trip-hammer;  another  said  that  he  felt  himself  full  of 
needles;  another,  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  an  immense  height 
and  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  ground  ;  another,  as  if 
he  had  been  smashed.  So  that  altogether  you  will  see  that  the 
symptoms  are  different  in  all  individuals,  and  all  accompanied 
with  the  most  dreadful  sensations. 

Now,  if  this  law  has  been  passed,  it  brings  an  obloquy  upon 
our  profession.  If  that  law  is  to  be  enforced,  we  will  be  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  prisoner  a  punishment  greater  than  any 
devised  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  they 
had  numerous  punishments,  but  there  was  nothing  that  simul- 
taneously tortured  every  nerve  of  the  body.  They  would  put 
them  upon  the  rack  ;  ihey  would  draw  you  apart,  limb  from 
limb  ;  they  would  put  you  on  the  horse  ;  they  would  tie  you  by 
the  thumbs  ;  they  would  pluck  out  your  eyes.  But  they  never 
took  every  nerve  in  your  body  and  put  it  upon  the  stretch  in  one 
instant.  1  look  upon  the  execution  by  electricity  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  concoctions  of  a  barbarous  mind. 

Now,  gentlemen,  an  effort  has  been  made,  and  a  persistent 
one,  to  bring  this  about.  I  have  looked  around  in  many  direc- 
tions for  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  when  I  see  that  every  citizen  of 
New  York  and  all  of  our  large  cities,  to-day,  fears  to  touch  a  wire; 
that  they  pass  hastily  under  an  arc  light  wire  that  is  stretched 
across  the  street;  that  they  shun  it;  that  they  feel,  as  I  have  been 
told,  that  when  they  are  introducing  an  electric  wire  into  a  house 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  same  instrument  that  is  to  deal 
death  upon  a  criminal ;  when  they  feel  in  that  way,  I  say  that 
such  feelings  will  result  disastrously  to  our  interests. 

We  should,  with  all  the  energy  that  we  have,  push  forward  and 
try  to  prevent  this.  Those  who  are  inimical  to  us  spread  such 
reports  and  make  such  efforts  as  to  bring  our  electric  current 
into  disrepute.  As  warnings  have  been  disregarded  in  the  past, 
but  in  the  last  few  weeks  since  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
have  been  speaking  so  much  of  execution  by  electricity,  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  inquire  as  to  the  public  feeling,  so  I  may  say, 
the  private  feeling.  Not  that  that  comes  into  the  newspapers, 
but  I  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a  certain  fear  being  attached  to 
the  idea  of  an  electric  current.  That  is  something  that  we  must 
avoid,  if  possible.     Let  us  not  have  electricity  served  as  a  public 
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executioner.  Let  us  go  before  the  Governor  of  this  State,  where 
the  law  exists,  and  ask  him  to  repeal  that  law  We  are  the  suf- 
ferers, and  must  influence  the  Executive  Ci)mmitteeof  this  Con- 
vention to  take  some  cognizance  of  this  thing  before  it  is  car- 
ried to  an  execution. 

There  is  still  another  thing  that  I  would  say  :  I  do  not  see  in 
this  hall  the  face  of  one  man  who  would  venture  to  apply  such 
a  thing  as  an  electric  current  for  purposes  of  death.  We  are 
here  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  uses  of  electricity,  to  make 
it  rejuvenate  the  world,  to  carry  it  forward  as  a  civilizing  agent, 
not  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  in 
this  broad  country  one  reputable  engineer — electrical  engineer — 
who  would  deign  to  connect  his  name  with  the  application  of 
this  death-dealing  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  public  execu- 
tion. When  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  in  his  pamphlet,  said  that  he 
had  consulted  physicians  for  the  purpose  of  tinrling  out  whether 
prussic  acid  or  morphine  or  strychnia  or  chloroform,  might  not 
be  used,  and  he  met  with  the  universal  reply  that  not  one  phy- 
sician could  be  found  to  administer  any  of  these  death-dealing 
agents.  Shall  we  be  placed  in  the  position  that  one  electrician 
can  be  found  willing  to  administer  our  current  for  the  death- 
dealing  purpose  ?  I  deny  that  such  a  thing  should  be  and  yet 
we  hear  that  at  this  moment,  while  we  are  here  in  Convention, 
there  is  one  at  the  Penitentiary  in  Auburn,  who  is  experimenting 
on  animals,  preparatory  to  the  administering  of  that  current  to 
that  criminal,  Kemmler. 

I  say,  let  us  here  condemn  that  action.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one,  by  experiment  upon  animals,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
what  has  been  done  with  them  can  be  done  with  equal  effect 
on  human  beings.  Let  it  not  be  trumpeted  over  this  country 
that  the  dying  groans  of  that  criminal  cursed  electricity  with  its 
last  sound.  Let  us  not  allow  it  to  be  said  by  the  papers  that  we 
have  been  introducing  that  which  has  become  a  public  execu- 
tioner. 

This  thing  is  not  a  new  thing — this  effort  to  introduce  elec- 
tricity for  the  killing  of  human  beings.  It  was  thought  of  from 
the  very  day  of  the  discover)'  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  first  man 
who  discovered  the  Leyden  jar,  did  so  by  means  of  a  violent 
shock,  so  violent  that  at  the  time  he  said  he  would  not  repeat  it 


for  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  very  soon  thought  after  that 
that  electricity  could  be  used  for  killing  criminals,  and  so  philan- 
thropic a  man  as  Benjamin  Franklin — in  this  respect,  the  equal 
of  Mr.  Gerry — so  philanthropic  a  man  tried  experiments  upon 
animals,  in  order,  finally,  to  be  able  to  apply  it  to  the  killing  of 
human  beings.  Hut  he  had  a  most  unfortunate  experience. 
Benjamin  Franklin  killed  turkeys  and  fowls  and  dogs,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  had  killed  a  turkey,  and,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  he  accidentally  touched  the  conductors  of  the  ma- 
chine and  received  a  shock  himself,  which  he  described  as 
something  terrible,  and  when  I  repeat  the  circumstances,  you 
will  see  that  my  statement  that  the  pain  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  electricity  must  be  something  most  horrible,  is  corrob- 
orated by  this.  Benjamin  Frankljn.  was  looking  at  his  hand  at 
the  instant  that  he  felt,  as  he  described  it,  throughout  his  whole 
body,  a  universal  blow.  He  was,  in  fact,  knocked  senseless, 
•recovered,  was  in  great  pain  throughout  his  whole  body,  and 
he  was  told  that  he  had  been  struck  by  the  current.  He  was 
told,  also,  that  the  spot  he  was  looking  at  was  where  the  current 
had  entered  his  body.  He  examined  his  hand  and  found  upon 
it,  as  corroborative  of  the  statement,  a  puncture  and  an  eleva- 
tion (as  he  describes  it)  the  size  of  half  a  pistol  bullet.  He  did 
not  hear  the  sound  of  the  discharge  of  the  Lcyden  jars  by  which 
he  was  struck,  although  by  some  it  was  declared  that  it  was  as 
loud  as  the  sound  of  a  pistol,  and  though  he  had  been  struck  by 
the  spark  which  others  had  seen  and  which  others  had  heard, 
he  was  neither  conscious  of  it  by  sight  nor  hearing,  while  he  fell 
throughout  his  whole  system  a  universal  blow. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  the  amount  of  pain  is  that  attends  an  execution  by 
electricity.  Those  who  have  come  back  to  us  from  the  border- 
land that  separated  them  from  the  eternal  life,  have  said  that 
they  have  felt  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  And  yet  they  recov- 
ered within  a  very  short  time,  sometimes  within  hours  or  days. 
Now,  what  must  be  the  agony  that  would  cause  death  .'  There 
is  not  one  going  to  come  back  from  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns,  to  tell  us  of  his  sensations.  Let  us  judge  by 
what  we  know.  If  an  explorer  should  go  into  a  distant  land  and 
iin  his  way  should   meet  with  such  obstacles  and   dangers  as  to 


deter  others,  would  we  not  be  safe  in  surmising  that  greater  dan- 
gers were  beyond  ?  Such  is  the  case  here.  We  find,  as  a  general 
experience  of  all  those  who  have  suffered  from  electric  shocks  of 
great  intensity,  that  the  pain  is  most  intense.  Therefore,  why 
should  we  not  expect  that  the  execution  of  an  individual  would 
be  accompanied  by  still  greater  pain.  The  object  of  the  philan- 
thropist is  to  put  him  out  of  the  world  without  pain.  1  have  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  that  is  desirable,  but  if  they  once  state 
their  p>osition  clearly,  that  their  object  is  a  philanthropic  one,  we 
can  only  discuss  the  question  on  that  platform.  I  think,  in  pass- 
ing, I  would  say  that  pain  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  accompany 
punishment.  We  pass  through  life,  and  when  we  approach  the 
final  day  we^find  ourselves  racked  with  pain.  Nature  provides 
that  we  should  come  in  and  go  out  oi  the  world  in  pain,  and 
why  should  these  gentlemen,  the  philanthropists,  say  we  must 
go  out  of  it  after  having  committed  such  crime  as  deserves 
death — why  shall  we  go  out  of  it  painlessly  ?  I  think  that  is  a 
most  mistaken  philanthropy.  There  must  be  a  certain  punish- 
ment attached  to  crime,  which  will  deter  others  from  engaging 
in  the  same  crime.     But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

We  have,  in  this  case,  upon  our  statute  bocjks  a  law  which  is  a 
most  obnoxious  one.  Fortunately  for  us,  a  man  of  talent  in  New 
York  has,  in  a  disinterested  way,  engaged  himself  earnestly  as 
the  champion  for  us,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  delay  of  that 
punishment,  to  stem  the  tide,  in  order  that  the  legislators  may 
think  once  more  and  then,  perhaps,  repeal  this  law.  I  think  to 
Mr.  Bourke  Cochran,  of  New  York,  we  owe,  gentlemen,  a  certain 
consideration,  and  he  deserves  our  praise  for  the  manly  way  in 
which  he  has  opposed  some  of  the  most  brilliant  names  con- 
nected with  electrical  science — how  he  has  manfully  struggled 
to  defend  our  interests  from  this  obloquy.  I  would  say,  gentle- 
men, that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  the  iniquity  of  this  law  :  first,  as  being  a  barbarous 
practice  ;  second,  as  interfering  seriously  with  a  rising  industry 
that  some  day  or  other  is  bound  to  be  first  in  this  world.  And, 
now.  let  us  not  nip  it  in  the  bud  ;  let  us  not  check  this  growth 
which  has  been  so  fair  financially,  and  for  that  reason  1  would 
ofifer  a  resolution  which  embodies  the  viexvs  I  had  thought  of, 
and  which  has  been  put  in  form   by  those  who  have  been   con- 
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sidering  the  legislation  of  the  country  in  connection  with  elec- 
tricity.    This  resolution  I  will  read  : 

ll'/ierfai.  The  law  requiring  ihe  execution  of  criminals  by  electricity,  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  enacted  under 
a  misapphrension  of  its  philanthropic  importance  ;    and 

li-'lierraj.  The  National  Electric  Light  Associatiot\  regards  such  a  law  as 
an  unnecessary  degradation  of  the  must  useful  natural  agent  that  science  has 
ever  rendered  available  for  the  service  of  man  ;  be  it 

Resolvtii,  First,  that  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  does  hereby 
respectfully  petition  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  repeal  said 
law  at  its  next  session.  Second,  that  in  view  of  the  inexpediency  of  said 
law,  and  until  it  is  repealed,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  re- 
quested to  commute  the  sentences  of  all  criminals  condemned  to  be  executed 
by  electricity,  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Third,  that  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  at  once  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Fourth,  that  the  proper  officers  of 
this  Association,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Legislation,  forward  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its  next  session,  together  with  copies  of 
such  papers  as  the  committee  may  have  at  its  disposal,  urging  the  repeal  of 
said  law.    (Loud  applause.) 

(Mr.  Wyman,  of  Boston,  handed  Dr.  Moses  a  bouquet.) 

The  Pkesidknt  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution, 
what  disposition  do  you  make  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Pope  :   I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Huntley  (of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.):  There  is  in  our  midst 
a  gentleman  who,  by  the  papers  this  morning,  has  been  assigned 
as  assistant  to  Harold  P.  Brown — Dr.  Fell,  of  Buffalo.  I  move 
that  he  be  permitted  to  have  something  to  say  in  this  Conven- 
tion regarding  this  matter. 

Thk  Pkksihen  r  :  We  have  a  very  large  budget  to  go  through 
here,  but  I  will  say  that  we  would  like  ever}'  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  upon  this  topic  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  I 
hope  no  one  will  feel  offended  if  I  call  them  to  time  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes.  We  will  now  leave  the  topic  presented  by  Mr. 
Wyman  and  Dr.  Moses  open  to  the  Convention  for  general  dis- 
cussion,'and  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  named 
by  Mr.  Huntley. 

Mr.  Duncan  :  I  second  that  motion  of  Mr.  Huntley. 

The  President  :  It  is  not  necessary   to  put  the  motion  ;  we 
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will  confer  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  the  gentleman.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  G.  E.  Fell  (of  Buffalo)  :  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  this 
Convention  to  listen  u>  the  address  upon  the  subject  of  elec- 
trical execution.  1  expected  I  would  find  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  it  on  the  part  of  you  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  noble 
work  you  are  doing  in  advancing  human  kind  by  this  wonderful 
and  valuable  agent.  I  am  only  a  physician.  I  am  not  interested 
in  any  electric  light  company,  not  interested  in  any  way,  except 
probably  as  a  scientific  man,  in  the  advancement  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  man.  I  was  called  to  make 
iome  experiments  at  Buffalo  with  this  powerful  agent,  with  the 
view  to  deciding,  when  the  question  should  come  up,  what  was 
the  best  and  speediest  and  most  humane  agent  we  could  use  in 
the  execution  of  criminals.  Now,  gentlemen,  cannot  we  advance 
in  this  line  as  well  as  in  others?  From  the  demonstrations 
which  I  made,  I  could  not  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  agent  we  had  at  our  command  which  would  exe- 
cute criminals  with  such  rapidity  and  without  question  of  pain. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  experiments,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
demonstrated  that  what  could  be  done  upon  the  lower  animals 
could  be  done  upon  man.  The  question  is,  do  we  want  to  have 
the  horrors  of  hanging  kept  up?  We  see  it  in  newspaper  reports 
all  over  the  country  every  day.  I  feel  that  the  use  of  electricity 
for  the  execution  of  criminals  is  not  going  to  have  the  effect 
which  you  gentlemen  think  it  will  have.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
use  of  this  great  agent  as  the  instrument  of  execution,  could 
aSecJ  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  their  progress  in  their  inven- 
tions. I  think  that  we  will  do  away  with  the  horror  attending 
execution  ;  that  the  use  of  electricity  will  do  away  at  once  with 
this  horrible  condition  of  affairs.  The  accidental  executions 
which  have  been  taking  place  all  over  the  land  for  some  time, 
demonstrate  the  question  of  its  success.  I  ma\"  not  look  at  it 
from  the  same  point  (if  view  that  you  do.  I  wish  I  could.  If  I 
thought  for  one  instant  that  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals  would  retard  electrical  progress,  I  would  say,  do 
not  use  it,  but  I  say,  if  it  is  an  advance,  then  let  us  use  it  and  do 
not  try  and  stop  us  from  using  it.  I  will  not  say  anything  mure, 
as  I  have  not  the  time. 
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Mr.  PnpE :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  or  two  questions.  Dr.  Fell,  in  the  use  of  prussic  acid,  is 
there  any  method  known  to  science  that  will  kill  a  man  as 
quickly  as  prussic  acid? 

Uk.  Fell  :  I  think  there  is  probably  nothing  but  electricity. 

Mr.  Pope  :  Does  it  require  the  use  of  a  harness,  the  adjust- 
ment of  apparatus;   does  it  require  any  preparations? 

Dr.  Fell  :  As  to  that,  I  do  not  ihink  that  electricity  requires 
that. 

Mr.  Pope  :  It  does.  It  requires  a  very  careful  preparation. 
Another  thing;  Did  not  the  Medico-Legal  Society  resolve  that 
the  use  of  any  method  in  their  practice  wnuld  affect  their 
interests? 

Dr.  Fell  :  As  to  that  questitjn,  I  would  say  that  is  merely 
the  opinion  of  a  body  of  men.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not, 
I  cannot  say.     If  it  would,  I  should  say  do  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Who  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  judges 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  physicians'  practice,  that 
body  of  men,  or  some  otiier  body  of  men  who  did  not  use  or 
knew  nothing  about  it?  The  physicians  gathered  together  and 
decided,  as  Mr.  Pope  suggested,  that  the  use  of  any  method  in 
their  practice  as  a  means  of  execution,  would  be  detrimental  to 
them.  I  ask  you  what  body  of  men  would  be  best  qualified  to 
judge  as  to  what  would  be  injurious  to  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession as  physicians  ? 

Dr.  Fell  :  The  physicians. 

Mr.  Dunca.v  :  When  you  answered  the  first  question  I 
addressed  to  you,  you  said  probably.  What  do  you  mean  to 
convey  by  that  word  probably  ? 

Dr.  Fell  ;  I  am  only  basing  my  statements  upon  my  own 
observations,  and  I  believe  from  those  observations  that  execu- 
tion by  electricity  can  be  made  instantaneously,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  sensation. 

Mr.  Duncan  ;  That  is  your  belief.  Now,  will  you  give  us 
the  facts  on  which  that  is  based  ? 

Dr.  Fell  ;  That  is  corroborated  by  the  numberless  execu- 
tions accidentally  taking  place  throughout  the  country  already. 

Mr.  Duncan  ;  What  do  you  mean  by  numberless? 

Dr.   Fell  :  Several  hundred,  probably. 
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Mr.  Duncan  :  "  Probably,"  there  is  the  same  expression 
again.     We  are  dealing  with  facts  here. 

Dr.  Fei.l  ;  I  seem  to  be  in  a  minority. 

M*  Dl'ncan  :  If  you  rest  your  case  upi^n  that  fact,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Pope  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  in  reference  to 
gas — which  has  killed  more  people,  gas  or  electricity  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  a  week  or  two  ago  a  new  method  for  the  destruction 
of  animals  was  introduced  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that 
that  was  publicly  mentioned  in  the  papers  as  a  more  humane 
method  of  despatching  dogs  than  the  method  heretofore  pre- 
vailing— that  is,  the  introduction  of  gas  in  a  sealed  bo.x,  whereby 
they  receive  a  painless  death  ? 

Dr.  Fell  :  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  President,  very  readily. 
Possibly,  the  use  of  gas  or  any  means  of  that  kind  to  produce 
death  is  painful  during  the  first  inhalations — very  painful,  in- 
deed, until  a  man  is  asphyxiated — until  asphyxiation  takes  place, 
and  that  gas  would  be  more  painful  than  eicctricityon  account 
of  the  nerve  current  being  so  much  less  rapid  than  the  current 
of  electricity. 

Mr.  Wvman  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  two  or  three 
words,  as  a  man.  I  had  to  talk  as  a  lawyer  before.  Now  to  get 
down  to  business,  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  members  of 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  that  if  you  have  got  a 
particle  of  spunk  in  you  it  is  time  to  bring  it  righf  out,  but  if 
you  want  to  go  down  and  have  your  whole  society  and  profes- 
sion— I  call  it  a  profession — killed  financially,  then  you  want  to 
allow  this  e.xecution  to  take  place.  I  tell  you,  you  are  scaring 
all  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  by  allow- 
ing this  to  go  6n.  You  are  fixing  it  so  that  my  wife  does  not 
dare  to  have  it  come  intr)  the  house.  I  got  her,  after  about  ten 
or  twelve  years,  so  she  would  allow  a  telephone  to  be  put  in,  but 
you  are  fixing  it  so  that  I  cannot  have  an  electric  light.  These 
men  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  striking  at  one  part  of  your 
trade — you  have  got  to  stop  that.  I  tell  every  manager  of  an 
electric  light  station  here,  every  manager  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  who  wants  to  increase  the  income  from  his  station, 
that  the  time  for  him  to  put  his  force  at  work  is  now,  and  to  try 
and  stop  this  man  from  being  killed.     You  cannot  do  it  by  pass- 
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ing  resolutions  ;  yoti  can  only  do  it  by  personal  appeals  to  your 
Governor,  wliich  you  must  make,  if  the  courts  decide  that  the 
law  is  constitutional — I  do  not  believe  they  will — then  it  is  for 
you  to  go  before  the  Governor,  not  with  resolutions,  but  •send 
him  carloads  of  delegates,  go  yourself,  say  :  "  Here,  this  strikes 
our  pockets ;  it  is  the  case  of  gas  against  electricity  ;  it  is  the 
case  of  one  man  with  one  kind  of  a  current  against  another  man 
with  another  kind  of  a  current ;"  and  I  say  to  you,  right  now,  be 
men.  Do  not  fool  around  with  this  any  longer,  but  go  there  by 
carloads  and  lay  right  down  on  your  Governor  so  that  he  has  got 
to  commute  that  man's  sentence. 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDik  :  Mr.  President,  the  doctor  from  Buffalo  stated 
that  so  and  so  many  executions  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  probably  ijieant  that  so  many  people  were 
killed  by  the  electric  current.  Before  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Lcgislatureof  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  last  Win- 
ter, the  question  of  overhead  wires  came  up,  and  experts  testi- 
fied on  belwlf  of  Storage  Battery  Companies  against  experts  on 
behalf  of  Overhead  Railway  Companies,  as  to  the  danger  or  lack 
of  danger  in  overhead  power  wires.  A  gentleman  whom  you  all 
know  came  up  as  an  expert  and  testified.  The  attorney  for  the 
Storage  Battery  Comp>any  brought  in  an  affidavit  frum  this  per- 
son— it  was  not  known  that  he  was  in  the  room  then — wherein 
he  testified  to  an  enormous  number  of  deaths  having  taken  place 
by  overhead  wires.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  called  for 
the  gentleman — and  1  will  mention  his  name,  Mr.  E.  E.  Ries.  ot, 
Baltimore — a  young  man  got  up  and  said  he  was  the  gentleman. 
The  Chairman  said,  "  You  have  here  testified  under  oath  thai; 
ypu  knew  of  so  and  so  many  people  having  been  killed  by  elec- 
tricity, state  one,  please."  "Well,"  he  says,  "  in  Baltimore  a  man 
was  killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  arc  light  wire."  "  State, 
the  circumstances,  please."  "Well,  I  do  not  know  them."' 
'•  You  do  not  know  them,"  says  the  Chairman.  "Then  you  were 
not  present?"  "No,  I  was  not  present."  "Well,  where  were' 
you  when  this  occurred  ?"  "  I  was  in  Boston."  "  How  did  you 
know  this  man  was  killed  ?"  The  young  man  said,  "  I  was  in 
Boston  and  I  read  it  in  the  paper."  "State  Some  other  cases 
that  you  know  abtjut."  "  About  a  year  ago  a  man  touched  ai 
lamp  in  the  Bowery  in  New  York  and  fell  dead."     "  What  proof 
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have  you  got  of  this  ?"  He  took  up  the  so-called  "  red-book  " 
which  was  called  a  firecracker  here  at  the  last  Convention,  and 
also  opened  up  Mr.  Harold  P.  Brown's  pamphlet,  and  said,  "  I 
have  read  it  in  these  two  circulars  here."  "  And  that  is  all  you 
know  about  it?"  Another  gentleman  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
StatCi  at  the  Kemmler  investigation,  the  other  day,  as  to  the  in- 
tense danger  of  electric  currents  and  the  possibility  of  killing. 
That  very  same  man,  less  than  six  months  ago,  before  the  same 
committee,  was  retained  by  a  Storage  Battery  Company  to  tes- 
tify that  there  was  no  danger  in  overhead  wiring,  no  matter 
what  the  current,  whether  of  high  or  low  potential,  and  even  if 
the  wire  was  bare.  The  gentleman  states  there  are  numerous 
cases.  I  have  here  a  case  myself.  Harold  P.  Brown,  in  a  letter 
in  the  New  York  Pos(,  dated  July  5th,  says  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed  by  a  certain  kind  of  current.  Telegrams  were  sent 
to  these  parties  and  replies  received  from  them  showing  that  the 
statement  is  not  true.  One  case  amused  me  very  much.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  about  whom  I  wmte  to  Mr.  Brown  the  same  day, 
regarding  the  facts.  The  man  had  touched  a  wire  and  fell  face 
downwards  in  eight  inches  of  water  while  intoxicated,  and  was 
drowned.  These  things  all  show  that  these  statements  want  to 
he  more  carefully  investigated. 

Mk.  LvNCH  :  Will  Mr.  Alexander  read  a  few  more  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp  ;  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Fell,  the  statement  having 
tome  frfim  him  that  several  hundred  persons  had  been  killed — 
wc  won't  question  the  number — and  that  they  were  killed  in- 
stantaneously. That  is  the  strength  of  your  position,  that  par- 
ticular point.  That  is  the  only  evidence  you  say  that  you  have. 
Vou  assume  tliat  it  can  be  done  scientifically  without  pain. 

Ur.  FtLL  :  'And  from  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  De  Ca.mp  :  What  evidence  have  you  that  these  two  or  three 
lumdred  f>eople  were  killed  without  pain  ;  hi>\v  do  you  get  the 
knowledge  ? 

Dr.  Fki  I.  :  I  can  answer  that  question.  Helmhnitz  had  demon- 
strated that  the  electric  current  passes — or  Wheatsiom-  has 
demonstrated  it — at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  per  second  of 
time.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  mind  and  is  now  ac- 
cepted by  physiologists  thai  the  ner\'e  current  passes  at  the 
rate  of  in  feet  per  second,  or  that  il  is  3,000  times  less  rapid 
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than  than  the  electric  current.  Now,  when  the  nerve  current  is 
that  of  sensation,  when  we  pass  the  electric  current  through  the 
body,  is  it  possible  fur  the  nerve  current  to  overtake  it  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  That  is  nut  the  question. 

Dk.  Fell  :  Some  people  can  ask  questions  that  even  doctors 
in  Buffalo  cannot  answer  sometimes. 

Mr.  De  Ca.mp  :  I  want  to  say  I  know  of  one  man  being  killed, 
and  he  was  killed  unquestionably;  but  from  all  accounts  I  could 
get,  that  man  in  being  killed  suffered  very  considerably.  It  was 
not  a  painless  death  that  he  received  in  that  case.  As  all  these 
cases — I  am  not  going  out  of  the  particular  range  of  cases  you 
mention — occurred  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  that  no- 
body, I  think,  is  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is  any  evidence 
whatever  that  these  deaths  by  the  electrical  shock,  such  as  re- 
ceived and  reported  in  the  papers,  are  painless.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  we  have  every  evidence  in  favor  of  their  being  the 
opposite. 

Dr.  Moses i  Dr.  Fell  has  touched  upon  a  very  interesting 
point  and  one  which  can  be  settled  and  has  been  settled  on  just 
such  fragmentary  testimony  as  I  gave  a  while  ago  in  my  re- 
marks. It  is  admitted  that  the  speed  of  thought,  as  representing 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  current  can  pass  along  a  nerve,  is 
about  the  seventh  of  a  second  in  the  length  of  a  human  body — 
about  too  feet  a  second.  Now  there  is  no  more  accurate  observer 
on  record  than  Benjamin  Franklin.  There  was  no  man  more 
careful  in  a  statement  of  facts,  and  I  can  elucidate  it  in  just 
such  a  way  as  this:  That  when  Franklin  was  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
covering the  real  reason  for  what  is  known  as  the  Faraday 
experiment,  he,  with  wonderful  power  of  self-restraint,  said, 
"  this  is  an  hypothesis  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  go  any  further." 
Such  a  man  deserves  the  greatest  respect,  when  he  allows  to 
issue  from  him  a  direct  statement.  Franklin  said  in  that  experi- 
ment I  refer  to,  that  he  was  looking  at  the  spot  where  the  cur- 
rent entered  his  hand.  The  distance  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  foot  or  two,  and  yet  he  did  not  see  the  spark,  though 
light  travels  200,000  milesa  second.  Nor  did  he  hear  the  spark, 
which  people  said  was  as  loud  as  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  yet 
he  felt  an  universal  blow.  That  was  the  current  of  thought — 
that  spark.     The  impression  of  it  did   not  go  to  his  brain,  but 
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yet  the  reflex  action  when  he  recovered  consciousness,  led  to 
its  being  impressed  upon  the  brain.  Why  shall  we  say  because 
a  man  cannot  come  back  from  the  biirderland  and  tell  us  all  his 
sufferings,  that  we  know  whether  or  not  he  has  suffered,  when 
we  know  that  those  who  have  returned  have  had  the  most  intense 
agon}-. 

There  is  one  other  point.  We  have  all  through  the  body  little 
brains  ;  all  down  the  spinal  column  there  are  little  collections  of 
nerves  leading  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  that  are,  as  it  were,  rudi- 
mentary brains,  to  such  an  extent  that  if  you  were  to  take  the 
brain  out  of  a  rabbit  and  put  your  finger  into  his  mouth,  the 
brain  that  as  a  young  rabbit  would  cause  it  to  suck,  acts.  You 
will  feel  upon  the  finger  the  sucking  action  due  to  the  action  of 
this  ganglion,  which  ci>nirc)ls  those  muscles.  Now  there  is  a 
case  of  no  brain,  and  yet  an  action  as  the  result  of  thought.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  brain  be  paralyzed,  nevertheless,  throughout 
the  whole  body  each  nerve  can  be  a  thinking  brain  for  itself,  and 
able  to  give  its  own  cry.  I  have  just  been  told  by  the  gentleman 
at  my  right  that  he  has  seen  a  death  by  electricity.  That  the 
man's  cry  could  be  heard  for  blocks,  and  yet  there  was  no  doubt 
of  that  man  having  been  killed.  Was  that  a  mere  spasmodic 
action  ?  It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
united  action  of  every  ner\'e  in  his  body,  calling  for  help  at  that 
moment.     (Applause.) 

Mk.  Gakkatt  :  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in 
regard  to  this  discussion  which  we  are  anxious  to  have,  it  is  to 
have  a  fair  statement  from  experts  go  upon  our  records.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Pope,  I  understood  Dr.  Fell  to  say, 
speaking  of  the  death  by  gas,  that  in  the  preliminary  stages 
before  the  asphyxia  took  place,  it  would  be  very  painful.  1 
should  now  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if,  of  necessity,  the  asphyxia- 
tion need  take  place  before  the  insensibility.  In  cases  of  gas 
poisoning,  take  the  simple  and  familar  example  of  nitrous  oxide 
(I  might  name  several  others,  every  chemist  is  familiar  with 
them),  where  insensibility  takes  place  first — where  the  direct 
action,  upon  the  cerebellum  is  the  first  thing  which  happens, 
death  must  be  without  pain.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  people 
in  this  hall  who  have  not  become  unconscious  voluntarily  more 
than  once  by  nitrf>us   oxide,  what   is   known   as  laughing  gas, 
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which,  if  administered  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  fatal.  Also,  the 
effect  of  vapor  of  ether  and  chloroform,  which  is  somewhat  pain- 
ful, although  not  so  much  so  but  that  we  voluntarily  submit  our- 
selves to  it.  I  simply  say,  that  of  necessity,  death  bj'gas  is  not  a 
painful  death,  which  would  call  for  "a  crj-  from  every  nerve  of 
a  living  body." 

Dr.  Fell  did  not  reply. 

Mu.  l)K;ENH.\RDr  :  I  think  these  cries  are  due  in  great  part  to 
sudden  fright.  I  refer  to  a  case  which  came  about  in  this  way. 
Being  in  search  of  a  gang  of  men  at  work  in  a  basement,  I 
walked  into  a  dark  place  under  the  sidewalk  and  against  a  bunch 
of  wires  carrj'ing  a  current  of  210  volts.  Immediately  I  struck 
the  wires,  I  dropped  to  the  ground  and  did  not  come  to  until 
15  minutes  afterwards.  I  decided  that  I  had  been  scared  to 
death,  and  I  believe  that  these  cries  are  due  to  sudden  fright. 
My  experience  in  the  matter  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a 
few  days  after,  I  went  into  this  locality  and  I  handled  this  cur- 
rent without  any  difficulty  at  all.  Possibly,  a  great  many  of 
these  deaths  can  be  traced  to  that  action.  In  one  case  ;  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Chicago,  will  probably  recall  the  case,  a  man  was  on 
a  ladder  and  had  hold  of  one  support  of  a  lamp.  He  reached 
out  with  his  other  hand,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  grasped  the 
side  of  the  lamp  and  the  man  was  shocked  and  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  broke  his  neck.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
current  destroyed  his  life.  His  neck  was  absolutely  broken. 
The  man  cried  out  for  help.  We  were  too  remote  to  afford 
him  that  help,  and  the  Coroner's  jur\'  brought  in  the  verdict  that 
his  neck  was  broken.  I  am  satisfied  that  from  his  long  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  his  business,  it  was  a  pure  case  of  fright. 
He  relaxed  his  hold  when  there  was  no  necessity,  and  dropped  to 
the  ground. 

The  President  :  I  have  a  telegram  for  Mr.  George  D.  Allen. 
Is  Mr.  W.  J.  Morrison  in  the  room  ?  If  so,  Mr.  G.  L.  Rankin 
wants  to  meet  him. 

Prof.  Anthony  (Applause)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  a 
word  or  two  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  velocity 
of  electricity.  Dr.  Fell  made  the  remark  that  it  was  well  known 
that  Wheatsione  demonstrated  that  the  velocity  of  electricity 
was  280,000  miles  per  second.     All  of  us  know  that  such  experi- 


ments  were  unreliable.  And  that  it  is  now  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  the  velocity  of  electricity  at  all,  but  simply 
the  time  required  for  those  wires  to  be  charged,  and  for  a  spark 
10  leap  across  the  gap  between  the  two  wires.  (Applause.)  The 
velocity  with  which  electricity  passes  over  any  given  conductor 
is  not  known,  and  we  know  that  that  velocity  depends  upon  a 
thousand  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  the  conduc- 
tivity of  the  conductor  ;  in  the  second  pkice,  upon  the  amount 
of  pressure  or  potential;  and  upon  many  other  things.  The  fact 
is  that  in  the  nerves  of  the  human  body  the  velocity  of  the  elec- 
trical current  is  known  to  be  immensely  less  than  it  is  in  a 
metallic  wire.  In  a  wet  string  the  velocity  of  the  current  in 
passing  over  even  a  space  of  a  few  feet,  is  readily  measurable, 
requiring  quite  a  large  fraction  of  a  second  to  pass  over  a  dis- 
tance of  even  a  few  feet.  I  merely  speak  of  this  matter  that  it 
may  go  upon  record,  if  these  discussions  are  to  be  reported,  that 
this  question  of  the  velocity  of  electricity  cannot  settle  the  point 
as  to  whether  the  death  by  electricity  would  be  painless  or  not. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  another  point.  An  execution 
of  the  death  penalty,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  by  some  method 
that  would  not  require  experts.  Now,  is  it  possible,  and  is  it 
likely  and  will  it  ever  be  possible,  to  have  an  electrical  execution 
without  bringing  in  electrical  experts  to  prepare  the  apparatus 
and  prepare  all  the  paraphernalia  before  the  execution  can  be 
performed  ?  Would  any  one  not  familiar  with  electrical  appara- 
tus be  competent  to  adjust  the  apparatus  and  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements,  even  after  tlie  execution  had  been  perff)rmed 
successfully  once,  twice  or  even  ten  times,  by  means  of  a  given 
apparatus,  would  you  tlien  be  willing  to  allow  your  sherifif  at  the 
next  execution  to  put  th.at  apparatus  in  order,  place  the  elec- 
trodes and  touch  the  button  which  was  to  produce  death.  Would 
you  find  a  sheriff  anywhere  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  would 
be  willing  to  take  that  responsibility  upon  himself.  Could  you 
find  a  sheriff  who  would  be  willing  to  till  this  position  ?  I  doubt 
if,  after  loo  years  have  passed,  electricity  will  be  so  under- 
stood by  non-experts  that  they  would  be  willing  to  take  the 
respijnsibility  of  performing  that  act.  Now,  1  say  that  an 
execution  ought  to  be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  it  according  to  the  law,  will  be  able 
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form  it  without  calling   in    two   or   three   experts. 
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'Mr.  Morrison  :  Our  business  requires  that  we  should  state 
our  objccti(jns  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  executions;  and  that 
these  petitions  should  be  divested  of  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
all  technicalities,  and  put  in  good,  plain,  straight  English.  I 
think  that  the  case  in  hand  ought  to  be  treated  from  another 
standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  where  this  idea  of  executing  crim- 
inals originated,  and  what  was  the  motive  of  those  who  pressed 
it  upon  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  did  not 
desire,  nor  do  I  now  desire,  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  I  have  given  the  matter  little  or  no  thought,  but 
so  far  as  I  have  learned,  it  was  not  a  question  of  dealing  kindly 
with  the  men  you  are  going  to  deprive  of  life.  It  was  not  that 
the  criminal  might  die  a  painless  death.  It  was  not  that  a 
benefit  should  be  conferred  upon  the  people  of  this  and  of  other 
countries.  It  was  to  enable  an  individual  to  advance  his  private 
interests,  and  gratify  his  personal  malice  in  pitting  one  system 
of  electric  lighting  against  ain>ther  sj^stem.  {;\pplause.)  That 
is  not  a  laudable  ambition.  Even  if  that  gentleman  should  be 
elevate<l  to  the  high  rank  of  the  E.xecutioner  of  Paris,  I  doubt  if 
it  would  |iay  him  for  the  contempt  he  will  earn  for  himself  from 
the  men  whose  profession  he  soiled.  I  do  not  desire  to  touch 
upon  the  question  which  has  been  raised,  and  settled  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  by  the  medical  and  other  scientific  experts 
employed  in  this  case.  One  point,  however,  the  statistics  of  our 
business  as  dealt  with — and  it  will  be  found  in  the  records  of 
our  Association  (this  will  be  the  second  time  to-day  that  I  have 
asked  you  to  read  your  own  history),  and  perhaps  you  will  find 
here  and  there  a  page  bristling  with  testimonials  which  will 
serve  my  purpose  ;  that  is,  illustrating  the  danger  accompanying 
the  use  of  electricity  for  any  purpose  whatever,  whether  it  be 
for  power  or  for  anything  else.  A  set  of  statistics  were  fur- 
nished here  which  read  something  like  this:  So  many  men  killed 
by  falling  off  a  cross-pin,  and  breaking  their  necks  on  the  pave- 
ment; so  many  men  by  runaway  horses;  so  many  by  explosions; 
so  many  by  flies  getting  down  their  throats  and  choking  them 
to  death,  and  so  many  killed  by  electricity.  And  amongst  the 
deaths  quoted,  there  was  no  business,  and  there  is  no  business, 


to-day,  conducted  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnitude  with  that  of 
electricity,  that  presents  so  few  fatal  accidents.  (Applause.)  In 
llie  city  of  Baltimore,  we  have  had  two  accidental  deaths  in 
nine  years.  I  presume  that  one  of  these  was  the  case  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Reis.  A  light  went  out.  I  see  a  gentleman  in  the  audi- 
ence who  was  present  at  the  time  this  trouble  took  place.  A 
stable  boy  connected  with  the  electric  light  station,  in  passing 
from  his  work  on  a  terrible  stormy  night,  saw  that  this  light 
was  out.  He  climbed  the  pole,  and  had  heard  the  men  say  that 
by  separating  the  carbons,  the  light  would  go  on  again.  As 
usual  with  men  in  going  up  a  lamp-post,  he  threw  his  leg 
through  the  framework  supporting  the  wire,  and  he  also  came 
in  contact  with  the  guy  wire  connected  with  the  ground.  It  was 
a  very  stormy  night,  and  probably  some  fault  was  on  the  wire. 
The  man  was  killed. 

Another  instance  was  where  a  man  was  connecting  up  a  live 
circuit — a  thing  which  we  are  all  apt  to  do  at  times,  when  neces- 
sity arises — he  ran  the  service  wires  in  the  building,  brought 
them  out  to  the  main  line,  and,  for  some  reason,  he  handled  the 
end  of  the  wire  with  his  hand,  with  the  pliers,  reached  forward 
and  cut  the  main  wire,  I  suppose,  e-xpecting  to  secure  it  after- 
wards. The  man  was  killed.  That  was  a  skilled  lineman  who 
understood  his  business  from  beginning  to  end,  and  knew  all  the 
dangers  of  it.  He  did  precisely  what  a  man  would  who  wants 
logo  out  on  the  topsail  yard-arm  at  night;  instead  of  going  on 
the  guy  r©pe  he  endeavors  to  walk  out  on  the  topsail  yard,  and 
he  falls  overboard  and  is  drowned.  In  the  meantime,  at  a  hotel 
on  Main  Street,  in  Baltimore,  the  American  Hotel,  I  think,  a  man 
was  suffocated  with  gas.  I  deal  with  these  things  by  name  and 
date,  and  I  have  them  all  by  date.  Over  in  Old  Town,  at  a  hotel 
near  Gay  Street,  I  think  on  Center  Street,  there  was  a  hotel  with 
an  incandescent  system  of  lighting.  For  reasons  that  I  do  not 
care  to  give  here  (those  of  you  who  make  or  manage  the  finances 
of  electric  light  companies  can  get  at  them),  the  current  was 
turned  off,  and  they  resumed  the  use  of  gas.  On  that  night  a 
man  and  a  woman  took  lodgings  in  the  hrUel,  aivi  when  the 
ser\-ant  went  tu  call  them  they  were  dead,  suffocated  with  gas, 
and  five  witnesses  to  the  fact. 

I  could  enumerate  case  after  case,  which  would  show  that  gas 
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is  more  dangerous  than  anything  else  that  you  use  in  daily  life 
Everything  that  you  use  is  dangerous ;  the  food  you  eat ;  the 
whiskey  you  drink,  or  whatever  it  is  you  drink.  (Laughter.) 
The  water  which  you  use,  if  improperly  applied,  is  a  death-deal- 
ing agent.  Nobody  would  blame  the  bricks  that  the  man  is 
carrj'ing  up  on  the  hod,  if  a  man  walking  along  three  or  four 
stories  below  happens  to  receive  one  upon  his  head  and  have  his 
brains  knocked  out.  A  buzz  saw  does  not  make  a  very  good 
seat  for  a  man  to  sit  down  upon,  but  a  man  of  sense  will  not  sit 
down  upon  it.  Electricity  is  not  a  good  play-thing,  if  it  is  used 
for  arc  lighting  or  for  power,  or  for  any  of  these  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  but  if  it  is  used  with  judgment,  with  the  ordinary  safe- 
g'uards  which  experience  has  thrown  al)Out  it,  it  is  as  harmless 
as  that  wood  upon  which  I  lay  my  hand  (indicating  a  piece 
of  wood).  Now,  then,  divest  \'ourself  of  all  fear  of  these  things. 
Time  will  cure  them  all ;  after  the  men  who  have  attempted  to 
throw  discredit  upon  a  business  which  they  claim  will  be  their 
own  lifetime  business  :  after  these  men  who  have  become  volun- 
teer witnesses  ;  after  these  men  who  have  practised  every  false- 
hood and  every  deception  and  have  induced  the  highest  people 
of  this  land  to  be  sworn  and  volunteer  as  witnesses  before  tribu-  ^ 
nals  who  have  never  called  for  them,  except  upon  necessity ; 
after  the  men  who  have  stained  their  names  in  this  miserable 
endeavor  to  gain  an  advantage  over  a  competitor  in  business, 
shall  have  passed  away  and  their  names,  perhaps,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  forgotten,  electricity  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend 
and  benefactor  to  man.  Warmth,  light,  power,  everything  that 
is  desirable  in  man's  life  miist,  is  furnished  by  this  current  whiclj 
men  are  trying  to  persuade  you  now  is  so  deadly.  Our  friends 
seem  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
advocating  this  execution  business  say  that  the  current  will  kill  a 
man.  Of  course,  it  will  kill  a  man.  So  will  a  hangman's  rope  kill 
a  man  ;  so  will  the  big  knife  over  in  Paris.  That  knife  will  kill 
people,  and  I  think  that  is  about  as  painless  a  death  as  anything 
I  know  of ;  one  whack  and  away  goes  their  heads.  All  these 
things  bring  you  right  here.  We  are  dealing  with  an  element 
which,  if  not  properly  held,  will  produce  death.  So  will  the  ice 
which  you  buy  in  the  streets.  When  you  come  to  a  question  of 
painless  death — a  queston  of  legal  punishment  divested  of  un- 


usual  or  cruel  measures,  as  the  lawyer  puts  it — I  ask  you  if  this 
isa  painless  death,  and  one  not  surrounded  by  unusual  and  cruel 
measures,  when  you  have  a  perfect  theatrical  arrangement  around 
ihe  place  where  the  man  is  to  be  executed.  The  very  chair  that 
he  sits  in  would  almost  scare  a  man  to  death.  Electrodes,  looking 
like  Holman's  liver  pads,  put  on  each  side  of  the  head — every- 
tliing  calculated  to  terrify,  to  excite  the  worsts  fears,  so  that  he 
it'ould  be  glad  for  the  pangs  of  death  to  come  and  rdieve  him 
(rom  the  tortures  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

I  rose  to  say  that,  of  course,  electricity  will  kill  ;  anything  that 
has  power  will  kill ;  anything  that  has  not  power  is  of  no  use  to 
man.  (Applause.)  I  would  have  pursued  this  course  from  the 
beginning  ;  1  would  ignore  this  man  who  has  attempted  to  place 
this  blot  upon  the  prefession  which  he  has  disgraced.  (Applause.) 
I  should  have  gone  to  the  men  who  employed  him  and  said,  "  You 
cannot  accomplish  your  objects  by  any  such  means  or  by  any 
such  instruments."  I  voted  for  the  resolution  in  this  Association 
condemning  that  sort  of  publication.  I  did  it,  because  I  did  not 
think  that  the  man  who  devised  it  was  worthy  of  such  notice,  nor 
did  1  think  that  was  the  proper  method  of  clearing  tiur  skirts  of 
any  such  stain.  But  you  have  it  with  you  now — a  living  issue. 
This  law  is  upon  the  statute  books  of  New  York.  It  is  with  you 
to-day,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  electric  light  men  of  New 
York  to  get  rid  of  it.  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  members  of  The 
.Vational  Electric  Light  Association  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  get'rid  of  it.  Do  everything  that  you  can  do  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  so  that  the  case  may  be 
presented  to  your  next  Legislature,  and  enable  this  disgraceful 
law  to  be  wiped  from  the  statute  books  of  a  State  which  stands 
foremost  in  the  civilization  of  this  butt-end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mr.  Robf.kt  L.  Morkis  :  Pard(jn  me  for  making  a  short  talk 
on  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  permit  this  discussion  to  close  with- 
out saying  that  I  question  the  wisdi^ni  of  the  action  that  this  As- 
sociation has  taken  on  this  proposition.  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face  just  as  they  are.  We  cannot  say  that 
electricity  will  not  kill.  It. will  kill.  So  will  a  steam  engine, 
and,  as  Mr.  Mc>rrison  says,  every  power  useful  to  man,  if  improp- 
erly used,  will    kill.     Now,  I    question    the    tnithfuiness  of    the 
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statement  that  it  is  a  degrading  use  of  electricity  to  use  it  upoa 

the  criminal.     If  we  can  bring   painless   death    to  the  criminalj 

then  we  are  doing  a  philanthropic  act,  and   then  you  are  enno* 

bling  the  use  of  electricity  and  not  degrading  it.     A  man  wh« 

makes  the  rope  might  properlj-  say   you  are  degrading  his  busij 

ness  to  hang  a  man  with  the    rope.     Now,  I    recognize  the  facj 

alluded  tf)  so  forcibly  by  Mr.    Morrison  that  this  whole  businesj 

grows  out  of   the    rivalry  existing  between  two  businesses — th^ 

low  tension  system   direct   current  and  the  high  tension   altei^ 

nating  current.     I  am  willing  to  say  that    the   alternating  higl 

tension  system  will  kill.    Certainly  it  will  kill.     Suppose  it  does 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  steam  engine  will  kill.    Still,  while  w(| 

smart  Yankees  are  feeling  our  way  alf>ng.vvith  a  1,000-volt  cup 

rent,  our  slow  English  brethren  are  putting  up  a  10,000-volt  cui^ 

rent,  or  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  one  we  are  using.     If  a  i.oooi 

volt    current    won't   kill    this  man,    let    us    make    a    10,000-voB 

machine.     I  do  not  know  any  better  place  to  begin  than  upon  thij 

man.     Let  us  begin   and   experiment    with   this  one,  and    thejl 

with  the  next  one,  and  if   we  run  out  of  criminals,  then  we  maj 

take  Mr.  Brown  himself  and  experiment  with  him.  I 

Mr.  M.  J,  Francisco:  In   regard   to  the  painlessness  of  ihij 

current,  I  know  of  a  man  who  has  received  two  shocks.     In  oru 

case  he  let  down  a   lamp   running  from  a  50-light  2,000  candid 

power  machine.    He  was  working  on  the  wire  when  it  dropped  0 

the  ground  and  burned  through  the    insulation    to   the   groun<) 

Without  thinking,  he  stepped  back  and  picked  up  the  wire,  whei 

he  broke  it  r)ff  close  to  the  lamp.   He  was  standing  on  the  groutwj 

saturated  with  water.     Of  course,  that  passed  the  entire  curreW 

through  his  body,  and  where  the  wire  struck  his  hand  it  bored] 

hole  in  his  hand  clear  to  the  bone,  and   he  became  unconscioul 

We  finallv  released   him  from    the   wire,   and  when  he  came   tl 

-I 
consciousness  and    recovered  I   asked   him  what  the  sensatiot 

was.     He  said,  "There  is  no  language  that  can  describe  it;  it  i 

beyond  human  language  to  describe  the  feeling  of  agony  I  suj 

fered  in  the  short  time  I  was  connected  with  that  wire."     Thep 

is  a  case  where  that  man  has  received   this  shock    and   knoii^ 

what  the  feeling  is.     Of  course,  if  it  makes  him  unconscious,  an^ 

he  feels  the  shock  before  he  becomes  unconscious,  there  can  t^ 

no  question  about  the  fact  of  his  sensation. 


Mr.  M.  D.  Law  :  I  will  describe  a  case  that  occurred  to  me  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  only  two  of  a  great  number  of  therA.  I 
have  been  knocked  insensible  several  times.  One  of  these  cases 
was  one  in  which  I  opened  a  circuit,  or  the  circuit  was  opened  " 
through  me  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  my  men,  to  a  700-volt 
current  through  my  hands.  I  laid  insensible  at  that  time  ten 
minutes,  they  say.  The  other  most  important  case  was  one  in 
which  I  shunted  the  current  of  a  60-light  Brush  machine  through 
my  hands.  At  that  time  my  first  realization  of  any  sensation 
whatever  was  the  watching  of  my  hands.  The  first  thing  that 
came  to  my  notice  at  all — I  was  drawn  all  out  of  shape — I  was 
watching  and  wondering  if  my  hands  would  ever  come  into  posi- 
tion again.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  go  through  that  experi- 
ence again.  The  pain  was  torture  ;  it  was  terrible.  In  the  case 
of  that  man  of  whom  Dr.  Moses  spoke,  of  course,  the  current 
passed  through  from  hand  to  hantl.  I  have  had  it  from  the 
hand  to  the  foot.  In  the  case  of  this  man,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed,  the  current  entered  at  the  temple,  passed  through  to  the 
left  hand,  ^'ow,  I  think  that  current,  a  current  from  aliout  50 
lights,  undoubtedly,  was  very  close  tf)  the  brain.  That  inan 
yelled  so  loud  that  he  could  be  heard  about  three  blocks  ;  his 
yelling  was  what  brought  the  men  to  the  pole.  Rut  he  was  un- 
questionably dead,  because  in  the  doctor's  e.xamination  of  that 
body  in  the  coroner's  testimony,  I  find  thai  the  bUmd  was 
white — it  was  turned  to  water  ;  the  current  was  taken  off  im- 
mediately, so  that  there  was  no  lingering  current  after  death  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  Lv.nlh;  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
mfire  fitting  and  courteous,  and  bear  a  great  deal  more  force,  if 
the  Association  is  to  present  the  petition  and  resolution  as  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Moses,  that  they  should  be  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  and  I  move  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  of  which  Dr.  Moses  should  be  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Wyman  one  of  the  members,  to  present  the  preamble 
and  resolution  to  the  Governor.  Mr.  Huntley  suggests  making  it 
a  larger  committee,  so  that  it  would  carry  a  great  deal  more  force. 

Dr.  Moses:  I  would  suggest  that  our  Vice-I'resident,  Mr. 
Maher,  who  is  in  Albany,  be  added  to  that  committee,  or  made 
the  chairman  of  it. 


Mr.  Lynch  :  I  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  seven  be 
apfj6inted  by  the  Chair,  Dr.  Moses  to  be  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  suggest  that  Professor  Wyman  be  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  present  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Huntley. 

Mr.  Popk  :  As  I  understand  it,  we  are  discussing  a  resolution 
which  has  not  yet  been  passed.     I  would  like  information. 

Mr  Morrison  :  As  I  understand  it,  the  resolution  was  passed 
when  I  was  out  of  the  room. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  read  the  resolution,  which  he 
did. 

The  President  :  I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  this  motion  .A  Mr. 
Lynch  is  to  provide  for  special  officers  from  the  proper  officers 
of  this  Association,  to  present  this  resolution  to  the  Governor. 

Mk.  Pope  :  With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Moses.  I  would  suggest 
that  Mr.  Mahcr  be  made  the  chairman  of  that  cnmmittee,  and  I 
think  the  Doctor  will  bear  me  out  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Maher 
would  have  more  influence  with  the  Governor  thSn  that  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Moses:  The  gentleman  has  stolen  my  thunder. 

The  President  :  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Moses  withdraws 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Maher,  of  Albany,  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Phesideni  :  The  Chair  will  announce  the  committee 
later. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ely, 
with  whose  name  you  are  familiar,  he  having  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  that  a  transcript  of  these  proceedings,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  this  case,  be  furnished  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  That  is  to  say,  all  these  experiences  such  as  Mr. 
Law  and  other  gentlemen  have  given  here,  in  relation  to  things 
they  have  seen  and  heard,  be  furnished  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  thai  they  send  them  to  the  Governor  and  see 
what  effect  it  would  have. 

Dr.  Moses:  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  an  armful  of 
responses  that  Would  almost  till  the  Governor's  private  office; 
responses  to  The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  giving  all 
the  details,  and  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  read  these,  that  I  have 
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taken  to  collect  them,  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  horror 
that  will  not  allow  the  ink  to  dry  upon  his  pen  before  he  signs 
the  papers  for  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Mdrriscin  :  The  point  is  thai  that  testimony  is'  not  the 
testimony  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association.  If  you 
take  the  transcript  of  the  records  furnished  from  these  members, 
it  will  have  a  better  effect. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Kerk,  (of  New  York)  :  J  rise  to  ask  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  that  resolution  that  we  have  passed, 
which  is  to  go  before  the  Governor.  I  would  ask  that  the  latter 
part,  which  was  worded  with  considerable  care,  be  given  in  the 
exact  way  in  which  it  was  worded,  because  that  was  about  what 
we  wanted  ;  that  is,  where  we  petition  that  the  Governor  would 
commute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life  until  such  time 
as  this  law  is  repealed.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  word  it,  that 
the  Governor  should  take  such  action  as,  in  his  judgment,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  law,  without  performing 
the  execution  by  clectricit}',  by  not  specifying  how  he  shall 
do  it  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  :    I  think  the  pdiiu  was  raised  before. 

Mr.  Ly.N'CH  ;  I  think,  if  Mr.  Kerr  would  look  at  the  resolution, 
he  will  find  it  means  that  such  other  persons  who  may  be  sen- 
tenced during  that  time,  also  may  have  their  sentences  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life  until  this  law  has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  Morrison  ;  The  resolution  is  to  abolish  for  the  time  being 
the  penalty  of  death,  until  this  statute  can  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Kfrr  :  The  only  questir)n  I  raised  was  a  legal  one,  and 
I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  do  not  know  what  it  means  when  a 
man's  sentence  is  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Mr.  Morrison  :     He  cannot  be  hung. 

Thk  President  ;  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  with  in- 
structions to  the  Secretary  to  spread  upon  the  minutes  all  the 
papers  presented  with  the  discussions  thereon,  we  will  pass  this 
topic.  A  regular  order  of  business  interrupted  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  ideal  central  station.  We  will  now  proceed  with  that 
lopic.  Any  one  who  has  any  question  to  ask  Mr.  Henthorne  or 
Mr.  Law,  will  now  be  afforded  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Kerr  :  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Henthorne's 
paper;  unfortunately.  I  did   not  hear  the  other  paper      I  think 
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Mr.  Henthorne's  paper  is  one  of  the  best  engineering  papers 
ever  brought  before  this  Convention.  I  would  ask  only  one  or 
two  questions  to  bring  out  some  points  that  are  of  interest  io 
such  a  central  station,  which  I  think  were  not  dwelt  on  in  the 
paper.  First,  what  provision  is  made  and  just  how  is  it  made, 
for  the  healing  of  feed  water;  second,  what  is  done  with  the 
exhaust  of  the  engine  driving  the  condenser  pumps,  and  whether 
that  performs  any  function  in  feed  water  heating ;  and  thirdly, 
wliy  was  the  plan  of  wheeling  out  the  ashes  in  large  ash  pans  on 
wheels  used,  instead  of  mechanical  conveyors?  Those  were  the 
three  questions  occurring  to  my  mind  that  may  interest  some  of 
the  members. 

Mk.  Hf.nthokne  :  In  answer  to  the  gentlemen's  first  question, 
I  would  say  that  the  feed  water  when  they  are  running  under 
regular  conditions,  will  pass  through  the  economizer  on  its  way 
to  the  boilers,  and  in  the  event  of  making  it  necessary  to  shut 
out  the  economizer,  the  water  will  pass  through  to  the  boilers 
at  a  temperature  of  that  due  to  the  overflow,  which  will  be  about 
no  degrees.  Then,  as  to  the  cost  of  the  steam  from  the  con- 
densing apparatus.  That  we  have  arranged  so  we  can  put  it 
directly  into  the  exhaust  line,  or  directly  into  the  cylinder  of 
the  engine.  In  other  words,  when  they  are  running  ordinarily, 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  will  pass  directly  into  the 
reservoir  between  the  intermediate  cylinder  and  the  last  cylinr 
der,  the  33-inch  cylinder.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  ash  pans — 
our  only  object  in  putting  that  in  was  that  we  th<iught  we  could 
handle  it  to  a  little  better  advantage  and  cheaper  than  by  put- 
ting the  conveyors  in  ;  that  there  would  be  less  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Morrison  here  moved  that  the  Convention  adjourn  untilj 
|'7  o'clock  .  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kerr.  I 

Mr.    C.    J.    FiEi-i)    (of   Brooklyn,    N.    Y.)  :     In    regard  to  the] 
steam    plants   in    these   two  stations,  I    think    there  is   an    op-j 
poriunity   here  for  us  to  get  some  data  of   comparison  in  re-l 
gard  to  the  relative  and  true  economy  of  high  speed  engines 
and  low  speed  engines.     We  have  had  one  side  of  it  laid  be- 
fore   us  in    two    papers,  claiming  every   advantage    that    could 
be   claimed    for   the   high   speed    engine   over   the  slow    speed 
en(|rine,  with  single  cylinders  or  compound,  but  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  other  side,  and  as  I  happen  10 
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be  engaged  in  trying  to  put  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  good  steam 
plant,  at  an  electric  light  station,  I  think  it  is  an  opportunity  here 
to  draw  out  some  remark  or  some  data  as  to  where  the  true  econ- 
omy comes  in.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  in  an  electric  light 
station,  is  a  station  that  will  be  the  best  for  dividends.  We  are 
not  trying  to  spend  the  most  money  that  can  be  spent  on  the 
plant,  but  tr\'ing  to  spend  as  much  as  will  bring  us  the  best 
returns.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much 
for  the  result  to  be  obtained  from  one  style  of  engine  as  we 
could  with  another  style,  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of 
the  relative  steam  economy  of  the  two  plants.  We  will  grant 
the  same  boiler  plant.  It  just  comes  down  to  the  relative  cost 
of  the  steam  plant,  and  I  would  like  to  obtain  some  appro.ximate 
data  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  slow  speed  and  high  speed  engines. 
Offset  that  difference  in  cost  with  the  saving  in  steam  economy, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will  be  largeJy  in  favor  of  the 
high  speed  non-condensing  or  condensing,  I  think  you  will 
find  such  a  plant  as  that  laid  out  in  Providence,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  cost  (including  all  the  plant,  with  its  counter- 
shafting,  etc.)  would  be  far  from  §40  to  $50  a  horse-power. 
You  could  put  in,  I  know,  a  compound  high  speed  plant,  300 
horse-power  engine  with  good  economy,  for  a  cost  of  about  $15 
a  horse-power.  Now,  is  that  difference  in  cost  to  be  made  up  by 
any  saving.  As  far  as  you  can  figure,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  high 
speed,  and  as  far  as  general  theory  goes,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of 
high  speed.  As  far  as  wear  and  tear  is  concerned,  I  think  there 
is  not  much  difference.  But  the  reserve  plant  to  be  put  in,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  other  gentlemen  on  this  question. 

Mr.  HENTH(mXF. :  I  think  we  will  have  to  concede  to  the 
gentleman,  that  a  slow  speed  engine  costs  more  money  at  the 
outset  than  a  smaller  engine,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  to 
put  more  material  in,  and  the  builder  must  charge  more  money 
for  that  additional  quantity,  hut  at  the  same  time  there  are 
Other  matters  that  must  be  looked  at  outside  of  the  question  of 
first  cost.  There  is  the  cost  of  running.  This  engine  that  we 
have  at  the  station  there  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  builders  to 
develop  a  horse-power  for  12.6  pounds  of  water,  12.6  pounds  of 
dry  steam  evaporated  or  discharged  from  the  condensing  appa- 
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ratus.  That  is  guaranteed  by  the  builders.  If  you  have  a  station 
that  takes  about  i.ooo  horse-power,  one  pound  of  water  repre- 
sents approximately  $2,000  a  year  for  everj'  pound  of  water 
above  12.6 — represents  one  percent,  dividend  on  $2,000  capital. 
If  you  increase  that  up  to  what  a  high  speed  engine  would  con- 
sume, or  in  the  neighborhood  of  17  pounds,  possibly  above  it, 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  $1,000  in  the  runningexpenses.  Of 
course,  the  engine  that  we  put  in  there  cost  about  §40  a  horse- 
power. It  is  a  three  cylinderenginedesignedso  that  we  could  at- 
tach a  fourth  cylinder  back  of  what  is  known  as  the  last  cylinder. 
That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  heavier  frames  and  additional 
expense.  It  was  done  that  way  so  that  we  could  carry  eventually 
200  pounds  of  steam  pressure,  and  all  our  pipe  and  boilers  are 
made  for  that.  As  I  say,  the  boilers  and  engine  cost  about  $40 
a  horse-power. 

Mr.  Field  :  May  1  ask  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  engines  will 
give  that  economy  under  a  varying  load,  which  we  would  have 
in  any  electric  light  station. 

Mr.  Henthokne  :  T.he  guarantee  covers  a  variation  of  75  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  FiELii  :  What  are  you  going  to  get  as  the  varying  range 
which  you  will  cover  ? 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  We.have  not  tried  that  yet. 

Mr.  FiEi.n  :  I  question  what  can  be  done.  I  know  of  a  plant 
being  laid  out  now  with  high  speed  and  good  boiler  plant  and 
economizers  ;  it  is  expected  to  get  down  to  15  or  16  pounds.  I 
think  if  you  compare  the  cost  of  that  plant  with  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Henthorne's  plant,  and  give  it  full  credit  for  economy  under 
varying  loads,  that  you  will  grant  that  compound  high  speed 
will  carry  the  wear  and  tear  under  varying  loads.  In  fact, 
builders  are  all  willing  to  guarantee  it. 

Mk.  Henthorne  :  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  this  engine  of 
ours  will  require  more  than  12.6  pounds  of  water  running  on  100 
horse-iviwer.  It  merelj'  comes  down  to  the  matter  of  multiples. 
If  you  h;ivc  an  engine  that  you  can  run  regularly — if  you  have 
business  enough  so  that  you  can  run  nearly  the  uniform  load, 
say  415  or  475  horse-power,  10  hours  a  day,  we  think  that  it  is 
policy  to  put  in  a  first-class  economijter  engine  in  such  multiples 
as  you  have  business  for.     That  is,  if  your  business  requires 
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multiples  of  200  horse-power,  put  in  200  horse-power ;  if  500 
horse-power,  then  put  in  500  horse-power.  It  is  merely  a  multi- 
ple, that  is  all. 

Mr.  Field  :  Is  your  plant  going  to  attain  such   results — are  1 
you  going  to  have  such  a  load  as  that  with  such  results  ? 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  I  guess  we  shall  come  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Field  :  And  you  are  going  to  wait  for  future  posterity  to 
get  the  final  economy  under  all  conditions  of  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  You  cannot  have  the  penny  and  the  cake 
both.  We  think  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  first-class  engine  and  run 
it  under  favorable  conditions,  as  we  can,  ten  hours  a  day,  rather 
than  undertake  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  dividends  in  carrying 
along  an  invalid  engine. 

Mr.  Field  ;  I  think,  if  you  will  compare  for  the  next  few  years, 
and  take  your  savings  and  offset  it  by  what  you  acknowledge  in 
the  cost  of  plant,  you  will  find  the  dividends  in  favor  of  the  high 
speed  plant. 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  I  view  it  from  the  point  of  a  central  station 
manager.  All  we  want  is  a  plant  that  will  give  us  the  bigger 
dividends.  I  think  we  want,  in  a  commercial  view,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  other  problems  as  far  as  they  conflict  with  that.  Looking 
at  it  from  a  business  standpoint,  it  seems  as  though  the  engine 
that  could  run  for  the  less  amount  of  water  per  horse-power, 
would  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend,  when  another  concern,  using 
a  greater  quantity,  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  Field  :  Not  if  you  have  two  or  three  times  as  much  money 
to  pay  dividends  on. 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  first  cost,  and  what 
you  will  pay  as  interest,  you  will  charge  interest  against  it. 

Mr.  Field  :  I  have  figured  it  all  out  several  times,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  case  yet  where  it  will  not  come  out  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  One  pound  of  water  will  yield  a  dividend  of 
one  per  cent,  on  $200,000,  with  an  engine  that  takes  16  pounds  of 
water — you  will  not  get  that  economy  under  a  station  load. 

Mr.   Field  :   There  will  be  the  same  advantage. 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  No.  sir;  either  one  will  give  you  a  wider 
range. 

Mr.  Field  :    Suppose  you  put  in  a  lot  of  small  engines  ? 

Mr.  Henthorne:   No,  I  want  a  300  horse-power  engine. 


Mr.  Field  :  This  engine  just  happened  to  suit  your  particular 
place. 

Mk.  Henthorne  :  In  our  place,  instead  of  putting  in  three, 
we  started  with  five,  and  that  five  we  propose  to  use  when  we 
can  see  it  to  advantage. 

Mk,  Field  :  What  will  you  use  when  you  are  not  using  ii  .> 
Vou  have  no  other. 

Mr.  Henthorne  :  We  think  we  can  take  care  of  500  horse- 
power, without  any  trouble,  as  the  minimum  load. 

Mr.  Field  :  Then  you  are  going  to  have  at  all  times  500  arc 
lights  to  carry  on  that  engine  for  24  hours  ? 

Mr.  Henthorne:  We  have  other  business  besides  arc  lighting. 

Mr.   FiF.i.n  :    Well,  that  amount  of  power? 

Mr.  Henthorne  :   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Field  :    I  do  not  see  where  the  economy  comes  in.      I 
think    this   discussion    is    taking  a    very   useful    shape    in    an 
electric  light  station.     I   think    we   ought  to   look  at  the   eco- 
nomical   side    as    well    as    the   engineering  side.     If    you    are 
using  an  engine  that  can  run  on  12.6  pounds  of  water,  and  a  man 
up  the  street  has  an  engine  using  18  pound.s,  and  if  he  can  keep 
his  lights  going  day  and  night  without  breaking  down,  he  will  lick 
you  on   your  12  pound  engine  every  time,  if  you  have  a  break 
down  once   a  month.     I  am  an  engineer  myself,   and  am   very 
much  in  favor  of  economy  on  the  steam  end  of  the  plant.     That 
is  where  the  money  is  made  and  lost.     Twelve  pounds  of  water 
as  against  18,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  factor  and  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend if  you  can  keep  it  up  to  that  economy  ;  but  on  that  engine 
there  are  seven  stufling  boxes  and  piston  rods  to  look  out  for ; 
there  are   in    the   neighborhood  of  50  or  60  steam  joints  and 
jackets  and  pockets  and  everything  of   that  kind  to  keep  tight, 
and  12  valves  to  leak.     The  engine  that  I  am  using,  and  want  to 
keep  on  using,  is  a  compound   engine,  guaranteed   to   give   18 
pounds  of  water  ;  it  has  one  valve  to  do  the  whole  business.     It 
has  no  stuffing  boxes  on  it  except  one  against  the  exhaust.     It  is 
internally  lubricated,  so  that  you  use  no  oil  except  what  is  taken 
up  by  waste  to  oil  the  bearings.     This  engine  can  be  run  night 
and  (lay,  and  the  repairs  are  limited  to  using  certain  parts.     Mr. 
Henthorne  has  a  mill   instead  of  an  engine  in  the  electric  light 
tuition.     A  manager  has  enough  to  do  to  look  after  keeping  his 


lights  going  without  keeping  an  engine  to  look  after.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  question  whether  you  can  get  12  pounds  of  water  for 
six  months.  I  think  that  after  the  engine  has  run  four  or  five 
months,  some  day  the  engineer  will  have  the  valve  out  on  the 
floor  for  a  few  minutes,  when  his  other  piston  will  break  down, 
and  before  he  can  replace  that  valve  and  start  up  again,  he  will 
damage  his  business  more  than  he  will  save  in  water  in  10 
years.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Law  that  the  compound  con- 
densing engine  is  the  most  economical.  We  want  to  build  an 
electric  light  station  for  simplicity  in  the  machinery  and  get  rid 
of  everything  we  can. 

One  point  of  Mr.  Law's  paper  I  would  like  to  criticise.  That 
is  the  feature  of  his  wires  running  from  the  dynamos  to  a  switch 
board  under  the  floor.  If  he  carries  his  wires  through  to  the 
floor  below  and  strings  them  along  the  ceiling,  then  he  has  the 
best  possible  arrangement.  I  think  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  they  can  be  carried  on  glass  cylinders.  It  is  a  very 
bad  plan  in  any  station  to  have  concealed  high  tension  wires. 
You  want  them  open  where  hose  can  be  turned  on  in  case  of 
fire.  If  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  high  tension  wire  through  a 
building,  run  it  on  glass  insulators,  but  if  concealed,  cover  it 
with  a  lx>x  which  can  be  taken  off  at  any  time. 

The  insurance  of  electric  light  stations  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
serious  question.  I  have  had  on  an  average  two  insurance  agents 
a  week,  and  they  always  want  to  know  where  the  wires  are, 
They  think  that  an  electric  light  station  is  a  very  dangerou; 
place.  I  tell  them  1  think  the  packing  box  factory  next  door  is 
more  dangerous  than  our  place  is.  The  ordinary  fire  risks  are 
the  real  dangers  in  electric  light  stations.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  as  many  plants  burned  down  by  electricity  as  by  accidents 
from  matches  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Law  :  That  paper  of  mine  was  prepared  in  short  order, 
and  that  point  was  overlooked  in  giving  the  dercription  of  the 
Hoot  of  the  dynamo  room.  That  floor  should  be  left  without 
any  ceiling  beneath  it,  and  in  our  case  was  made  of  two-inch 
plank  across  the  joist — a  1^4 -inch  floor  laid  diagonally  across 
that.  Our  wires  from  our  dynamos  are  carried  through  this 
floor  in  hard  rubber  tubing,  on  the  largest  size  porcelain  cylin- 
ders, on  the  lower  side  of  the  joist.     Not  only  that,  but  it  is  the 
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very  best  insulated  wire  we  could  possibly  secure.     That  point 
in  your  dynamo  room  where  the  wire  leads  from  the  dynamos 
and  the  wires  on    your  switch   board,   is  the   most  dangerous 
point  that  you  have  in  the  station.     But,  as  Mr.  Field  says,  the 
dangers    arising    from    the   ordinary  fire  risks   are    very    much 
greater  in  an  electric  light  station  than  those  from  the  electric 
light  wires.     One  other  feature  should  have  been  mentioned  in 
the    paper,   and   that   is   a  means  of  extinguishing   fire.      You 
should  always   have  a  good  fire  pump  easy  of  access,  plenty  of 
hose,  and  plenty  of  fire  buckets  distributed  about  the  place,  and 
see  that   these  fire  buckets  are  kept  filled.     I  nearly  discharged 
one  of  my  men  very  recently  who  had  charge  of  the  fire  buckets 
for  not  having  his  fire  buckets  in  good  condition.     Having  your 
men  well  drilled  is  another  great  feature  in  an  electric  light 
station.     At  one  time  in   my  station  I  had  a  small  spark  occur 
beneath  the  floor.     I  do  not  think  it  came  from  a  wire  ;  still  it 
may  possibly  have  been    a  static   discharge  occasioned    by  the 
belts.     When  I  saw  the  fire  it  was  as  large  as  my  fist.     By  the 
time  I  got  to  it,  it  covered  ten  feet  of  space.     I  got  out  the  fire 
hose  ;  one  man  was  with  me  and  while  he  attached  the  hose  I 
fastened  the  nozzle.     We  ordered  the  engine  shut  down  as  soon 
as  I   saw  the  fire.     But  when   the  engine  shut  down  I  had  the 
fire  out.     In  the   meantime,  it  had  extended  up  from  the  floor 
clear  to  the  roof,  through  the  belt  hole.     Had  that  fire  had   a 
start,  say,  until  the  fire   department    had    arrived,    the    station 
would  have  been  burned.     These  are  the  particular  points  in 
which  your  men  should  be  drilled,  and  only  men  having  respon- 
sible positions  and  men  of  good,  coo!  judgment — men  who  do 
not  lose  their  heads  and  who  do  not  do  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Kerr  :  Speaking  of  the  dangers  of  fire  from  electric 
light  stations,  Mr.  Law  has  suggested  one  thing  which  we  do 
not  have,  that  is  fire  buckets.  But  we  also  have  another 
thing  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have,  stand  pipes  to  work  with  a 
reel  of  hose  already  attached,  so  that  a  man,  simply  with  a  turn 
of  his  wrist,  has  the  water  into  the  hose  immediately.  We  do 
not  have  to  stop  to  couple  on  the  hose  or  put  on  the  nozzle. 
Sometimes  a  nozzle  may  not  be  in  its  place  and  cannot  be  found. 
I  shall  also  adopt  the  bucket. 
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A  Member  :  We  do  even  better  than  that.  Our  hose  is  so 
arranged  that  when  it  is  run  off  the  reel  it  turns  on  the  water 
automatically. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball,  of  Erie,  Pa.:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Henthorne  a 
question.  1  noticed  that  he  mentioned  that  this  engine  is  guar- 
anteed to  deliver  power  at  12.6  pounds  of  water.  Are  your 
pumps  driven  by  the  engines? 

Mr.  Henthcjkne:  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Ball:  Then  if  that  is  so,  a  part  of  the  power  delivered 
by  this  engine  is  used  by  driving  the  pumps  and  that  much  of 
the  power  is  not  available,  so  that  this  result  that  he  speaks  of 
running  under  these  conditions,  the  12.6  pounds,  is  deceptive  in 
operating  that  engine.  Part  of  this  power  is  absorbed  in  driv- 
ing your  pumps.  It  is  not  available  for  lighting.  Another 
point.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  knows  anything  about  the  fric- 
tion of  this  engine  with  its  three  cylinders,  twelve  valves  and 
seven  stuffing  boxes  and  so  on,  and  also  the  line  shafting  ?  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hexthornf.  :  No  sir. 

Mr.  Ball:  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  considerable  fric- 
tion there,  and  in  all  probability  the  load  could  not  be  constantly 
kept  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  engine.  Wherever  they  are 
running  with  a  part  of  a  load,  in  addition  tu  the  fact  that  the 
economy  would  be  considerably  less,  I  would  imagine  that  this] 
frictional  resistance,  being  a  constant  matter,  the  friction  of  your 
pump,  counter-shafting,  etc.,  I  imagine  that  the  economy  of  the 
engine  would  very  much  exceed  12.6  pounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  it  would  be  very  interest- 
ing to  other  managers  to  know  what  the  consumption  of  coal 
would  be  per  arc  light  per  hour.  These  figures  may  be  decep- 
tive in  regard  to  actual  results. 

Mr.  Kerr  :  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  discussion  ' 
between  gentlemen  representing  both  sides  of  this  problem  as  to 
subdivided  power.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  simplj'  a  question  of 
the  unit  which  shall  be  used,  and  Mr.  Field  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  subdivision  of  the  power.  We  are  talking  on  the  same 
line,  and  believe  that  nearly  all  the  intelligent  discussions  on  elec- 
trical power  for  stations  are  conducted  nominally  on  the  basis 
of  subdivided  power.     It  is  only  that  one  has  different  ideas  of  1 
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the  thinfr,  and  this  comes  from  the  difference  in  the  stations. 
Looking  at  these  plans  of  Mr.  Field  and  what  he  has  said 
about  the  Narraganselt  Company's  station,  there  is  a  question 
raised  in  my  mind,  which  is  parallel  to  the  other  things  in 
engineering  ;  that  is,  whether  we  are  not  sometimes  tempted  to 
consider  a  certain  thing  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  An  electric  light  station  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  is  not  an  end  in  itself  at  all.  A  great  many  of  us  have 
been  in  the  shafting  business  some  years  and  frequently  have  to 
sacrifice  ideas  we  have  of  construction  which  would  be  vcrj' 
pretty  and  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  would  also  be  expensive, 
and  does  not  bring  much  return.  We  discard  them  because  of 
their  failure  to  bring  a  profitable  return.  The  only  criticism  I 
would  make  of  this  ideal  station— for  it  is  certainly  a  model  of 
engineering  skill,  and  a  fine  station — is  that  it  seems  to  be  so 
largely  an  end  in  itself,  a  monumental  piece  of  engineering  work, 
like  Stewart's  house,  in  New  York;  but  it  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
exceedingly  desirable  thing  to  build.  If  it  docs,  so  much  more 
to  the  credit  of  the  people  who  designed  it  and  who  built  the 
machinery  for  it.  An  important  question  with  that  station 
would  be  its  extension.  We  always  have  a  lot  of  work  in  our 
business  for  posterity,  but  posterity  never  did  anything  for  us, 
and  when  you  begin  to  work  for  posterity,  you  begin  to  work  on 
a  very  indefinite  thing.  We  should  work  with  an  eye  to  an, 
elastic  station — one  which  can  be  extended.  Build  your  station 
so  that  it  can  be  extended  in  the  future.  The  station  which  Mr. 
Henthorne  has  shown  is  an  inelastic  station,  because  it  cost  so 
much  money  that  you  cannot  afford  to  change  it.  We  know  that 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  electric  light  stations  in  the 
last  few  years,  have  brought  about  an  enormous  improvement 
in  electric  light  apparatus.  Stations  failing  to  make  money  at 
loo  to  aoo  volts,  in  certain  districts,  were  able  to  pay  on  a  1,000 
volt  plant.  But  if  they  had  to  put  in  an  apparatus  which  occu- 
pied a  different  kind  of  Hoor  space,  the  machines  could  not  go 
in  in  the  same  way  they  did  before.  A  good  many  things  have 
to  be  refurnished,  and  in  some  stations  it  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money;  in  others,  a  very  little  money.  Now,  the  station  which 
was  the  most  elastic  to  begin  with,  could  make  these  changes 
for  putting  in  new  electrical  apparatus  at  a  verj'  low  cost.     Yet 
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I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  yet  come,  nor  that  it  will  come 
within  the  next  ten  years,  when  we  can  build  electric  light  stations 
as  they  do  waterworks.  The  art  is  not  far  enough  advanced. 
While  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  an  excellent  station  which  Mr. 
Henthome  has  shown  us,  I  would  only  criticise  the  general  plan 
at  all,  in  that  it  is  too  expensive  fur  the  present  state  of  the 
art.  Electrical  discoveries  may  be  made  very  shortly  which  will 
seriously  impair  the  utility  of  that  station,  and  it  would  cost  so 
much  money  to  change,  that  it  never  could  be  changed.  That 
is  the  only  objection  I  see  to  the  use  of  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  striving  for  the  greatest  possible  amount 
oi  steam  economy,  I  have  great  doubt  as  to  its  Aitility.  Steam 
engineering  is  not  an  exact  science;  so  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
lor  us  to  reason  exactly  what  the  ratio  is  between  this  economy 
of  steam  and  some  other  plan  of  operation.  We,  however, 
do  know,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  a  great  many  times  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  that,  strange  to  say,  the  electric 
light  companies  that  have  made  the  most  money  are  not  the 
stations  that  have  the  most  economical  plants.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  most  economical  plants  have  not  produced  the  most  money. 

II  you  go  into  the  reason  for  that,  you  have  to  go  so  far  that  the 
reason  becomes  a  little  intangible,  for  the   reason  that  men  who 
have  put  in  the  lowest  economy  plants  have  paid  more  attention 
to  some  other  branch  of  the  business.     I   know  of  cases  where 
6,000  lights  have  been  out  in  a  single   night  in  one  city,  where 
the  results  were  extremely  bad,  where  the  loss  could   hardly  be 
measured.     There  was  certain  important  work   going  on  which 
made  the  loss  immeasurable.     It   sets  them  back   in  their  busi- 
ness very  seriously.     I  also  know  of  a  certain  station  composed 
of  about   IS  engines,   two  of  which   were  very  fine,  500  horse- 
power engines,  high  speed,  simple  type.     The  large  engines  in 
one  year  produced  12  stoppages  of   the  plant  which   they  drove, 
and  the  10  engines  never  had  a  stoppage  against  them.     It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  any  plant  which  ever   stops  its  machinery 
gets  a  low  rate  at  which  to  furnish  its  lights,  and  a  plant  that 
does  not  stop  gets  a  high  rate.     Consequently,  the  engineering 
of  an  electric  light  station   must  be  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  good  many  things  besides  fine  engineering.      One  of 
the  best  things  about  this  station  is  the  connections  and  general 
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arrangement,  the  steam  pipe,  and  traveling  crane,  and  all  those 
accessories,  which  are  not  materially  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  way  of  doing  things.  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  sav- 
ing testations  if  they  would  adopt  better  methods  of  connecting 
apparatus,  and  pay  more  attention  to  how  they  put  pipes  to- 
gether, and  so  on.  How  many  times  we  have  had  a  station  shut 
down  the  whole  night  by  an  improper  steam  pipe.  That  is  just 
as  important  as  selecting  a  good  engine  or  getting  the  boilers 
to  evaporate  a  large  amount  of  water  to  the  pound. 

These  remarks  are  somewhat  rambling  in  their  nature,  but  I 
think  you  will  understand  what  I  wish  to  say.  I  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  the  station  which  is  shown  us,  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  because  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  verj'  perfect  sta- 
tion ;  but  I  criticise  the  expediency  of  building  such  stations  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  I  call  attention,  also,  to  the  greater 
liability  of  stoppage  where  your  unit  is  very  large,  and  because 
you  expect  to  do  something  for  a  posterity  which  never  did  any- 
thing for  you. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Smith  :  Fire  hose  ought  always  to  be  coiled  up 
ready  for  use,  and  we  had  it  arranged  so  that  the  man  grabbed 
the  nozzle  and  ran  away  with  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  hose  was  un- 
wound it  turned  the  water  on  itself.  But  the  fire  buckets  are 
even  more  needed  than  the  hose.  It  is  the  first  pint  of  water 
you  put  on  a  fire  that  puts  it  out.  The  objection  to  buckets  is 
that  they  are  taken  away  from  their  places.  There  is  one  way 
to  prevent  them  being  taken  away,  and  that  is  to  put  them  in  a 
rack  and  put  bottoms  on  them  so  that  the  men  cannot  set  them 
on  the  floor  to  wash  their  faces  in.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to 
hunt  up  a  couple  of  bricks  to  balance  them  on. 

Mr.  Lynch  :  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  comes  under  the  head  of  this  engine  business,  but  it 
certainly  comes  under  the  business  of  the  Association.  I  have 
been  very  much  astonished  to  know,  that  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  electric  street  railway  busi- 
ness, none  of  the  companies  seem  to  be  receiving  current  from 
the  electrical  companies.  A  great  many  reasons  have  been 
advanced  in  my  mind  why  it  might  be  arranged  so  that  the 
electric  companies  could  supply  current  to  the  street  railways. 
There  seems  to  be  a  unity  or  consolidation  of  interest  between 


these  people,  and  I  thought  there  was  great  danger  in  the  future 
of  these  street  railway  companies,  by  improved  engines  and  mo- 
tors, having  stations  in  the  center  of  cities,  establishing  a  system 
of  motor  business,  which  would  interfere  very  seriously  with  the 
electric  light  business.  The  great  trouble  has  been  that  there 
has  been  no  standard  of  electromotive  force  used  by  the  rail- 
ways. One  company  uses  400  volts,  another,  415  ;  another,  450  ; 
and  another,  500.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  the  inventor 
would  like  to  use.  The  difference  between  450  and  500  volts  is 
50  small  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  The  electric  light  people 
have  not  wanted  to  supply  these  companies  because  they  would 
have  to  buy  different  apparatus  for  every  railway.  It  is  not  in- 
terchangeable. If  four  or  five  different  railways  came  along  I 
would  have  to  have  four  or  five  different  sets  of  apparatus,  but 
if  we  could  have  a  standard  of  electromotive  force  and  four  or 
five  sets  of  large  machines,  we  could  supply  a  dozen  railways. 
This  power  is  required  during  the  day  time,  when  the  electric 
light  station  is  to  a  certain  extent  idle.  It  is  a  business  that  I 
would  like  to  take  up  very  much,  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  reso- 
lution. 

H'hmiti,  It  is  ihe  belief  of  the  members  of  this  Association  that  the  elec- 
tric motor  service  upon  street  railways  will  require  a  service  of  electric  cur- 
rent for  the  motor  that  will  be  reliable  and  constant,  and  that  the  various 
electric  light  stations  are  capable  of  generating  and  distributing  such  current; 

RtsohtJ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  who 
shall  endeavor  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies, that  they  should  adopt  some  standard  potential  to  be  used  upon  the 
various  railways.  The  committee  also  to  collect  such  data  regarding  the 
supply  of  current  to  railways  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

A  Member  ;  Mr.  President,  the  street  railways  have  their 
own  methods  and  their  own  complete  system.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  people  building  or  running  electric  railways  who  have 
a  complete  system  of  their  own  and  they  would  not  permit  you 
lo  suggest  to  them  the  use  of  any  other  system. 

Mr.  Lvnch  :  It  is  not  the  use  of  any  other  system;  it  is  simply 
asking  them  to  use  a  standard  potential  so  that  a  man  with 
100  volts  or  500  volts  could  supply  a  railway  operated  with  either 
svstem. 
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Mk.  Mukrisun  :  But  the  man  who  owns  the  railway  won't  let 
you. 

Mk.  Lvnch;  The  street  railway  people  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  electric  lighting.  They  go  to  the  electric  lighting  man  and 
say  :  "Will  you  supply  u.s  current?"  He  says  he  will  not.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  standardize 
Ihc  apparatus  to  be  used  by  the  central  station  men,  if  they  can 
make  any  business  of  that  kind  with  street  railway  concerns.  It 
it  is  hini|)ly  standardizing  the  potential  of  the  street  railway 
sy&lem,  if  ituit  can  possibly  be  done  ;  they  are  not  far  apart  at 
the  [)rcscnt  time.  It  is  only  the  difference  between  400  and  500 
volts.  You  could  drive  one  system  with  another  system  by 
»iini|)ly  making  a  little  change. 

Mk.  T.  C.  Smith  :  I  have  had  occasion,  Mr.  President,  to  in- 
quire int(j  this  question  a  little  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  cur- 
rent fo  xircel  railways  from  electric  light  stations,  and  I  found 
in  nearly  every  case  it  has  been  purely  a  question  of  cost.  The 
railroad  people  say  electric  light  men  want  too  much,  and  the 
electric  light  company  says:  "We  do  not  propose  to  invest  a  lot 
of  money  in  apparatus  and  tear  our  stations  to  pieces,  unless  we 
get  a  gfjod  price.  1  think  that  Mr.  Lynch  has  made  one  very 
good  point.  The  ditTerence  now  existing  is  very  small  and  I  am 
satislird  in  my  own  case  they  could  secure  contracts  could  they 
assure  the  street  railway  company  that  for  so  much  a  year  they 
could  rent  (xiwer,  insteail  of  having  to  put  in  a  new  staff  of 
engineers  and  fireman  and  a  lot  of  people  of  whom  they  know 
nothing.  I  thought  iluU  a  committee  could  do  a  good  deal  of 
good  work  in  that  way,  not  <^nly  among  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies, but  among  the  electric  light  companies  and  the  street 
railway  companies.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  electric  light 
HtAtion  in  the  city  should  not  supply  all  the  current  to  be  used 
in  that  city.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  of  the  street  rail- 
way cotnpanies  do  run  within  50  volts  of  one  another.  One  of 
them  says,  if  they  run  up  to  500  volts  the  drivers  would  run  the 
cars  too  fast. 

Thk  Pkksiiiknt;  The  progress  made  in  this  direction  would 
be  slow  and  enci>«nicr  a  |ipx>d  many  obstacles.  I  still  think  the 
Irnilcncy  o(  ihc  tiroes  is  towards  standardising.  We  can  re- 
member when  railways  w^re  all  sorts  of  gauges.     We  now  have 


them  of  standard  gauge,  and  all  of  us  who  are  in  the  business 
know  what  a  multiplicity  of  differences  we  have,  how  difficult  it  is 
(or  a  man  who  has  had  his  service  from  one  system  to  get  service 
from  another  system.  He  has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  changing 
a  good  many  things.  There  has  been  some  talk  abroad  on  this 
same  topic,  and  I  think  some  good  will  come  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lynch.  I  know  we  will  have  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  to  contend  with,  as  each  one  is  striv- 
ing to  give  s6mebody  something  that  he  will  have  to  renew  only 
R rough  him  ;  their  interests  are  all  in  that  direction,  but  it  is 
ly  a  question  of  time,  gentlemen,  before  these  things  must 
disappear.  They  must  come  to  a  certain  standard  which  will 
be  the  result  of  the  experience  of  all  and  will  be  dictated  by 
economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Lynch  is  in  the  right  direction.  And  while,  as  I  say,  I  think  the 
progress  of  this  committee  must  necessarily  be  slow,  as  the  work 
^^  arduous,  I  think  it  should  be  put  through. 
^^■Mr.  Morriso.v  :  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will  accomplish 
anything.  That  is  the  only  reason  I  object  to  it.  You  appoint 
committee  after  committee,  and  do  you  find  them  surmounting 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  a  clear  report  of  the  work 
done?  No,  you  find  the  majority  of  them,  where  the  work  is 
very  difficult,  coming  back  here  and  making  no  rc[iort.  They 
only  make  excuses  for  their  inability  to  report.  I  would  rather 
see  no  committees  appointed  than  see  committees  appointed 
and  no  work  accomplished  by  them.  However,  if  you  put  Mr. 
Lynch  and  others  on  it,  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  see 
what  excuses  they  will  put  forward  at  the  next  meeting  for  not 
performing  the  work. 

Mk.  Smith:  I  fully  appreciate  the  honor  Mr.  Morrison  has 
done  me  having  made  good  excuses  for  our  not  doing  anything, 
but  this  thing  is  one  that  you  can  bring  home  to  your  elfectric 
light  companies,  and  electric  companies  generally,  with  some 
pretty  forcible  arguments.  One  is  that  in  one  city  I  saw  a  re- 
port recently,  that  a  street  railway,  as  a  part  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  were  permitted  to  change  from  horses  to  electric 
cars,  agreed  to  put  an  arc  light  on  every  corner.  They  went  to 
rent  those  lights  from  the  electric  light  company,  who  had  an 
exclusive  franchise,  and  found  it  would  cost  60  cents  a  light. 
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They  put  in  a  dynamo,  and  found  it  cost  14  cents.  How  long 
it  il  to  be  before  they  are  running  lights  and  renting  them  to 
consumers  along  the  line?  Just  as  soon  as  they  find  they  can 
do  it  successfully,  thej-  will  sell  light.  I  suggest  that  on  the 
standardizing  of  these  machines  you  could  appeal  to  the  manu- 
facturer also.  When  a  man  is  running  an  arc  light  system,  using 
10  amperes  of  current,  and  another  man  comes  along  and  tries 
to  sell  a  dynamo  that  takes  20  amperes,  the  first  thing  is  there 
must  be  a  whole  new  set  of  lamps.  But  another  man  has  a  10 
ampere  system,  and  he  says,  "  you  can  put  my  lamps  on  your 
dynamo,"  or  "  my  dynamo  on  your  lamps."  If  the  manufacturing 
companies  object  to  the  standardizing,  it  is  because  it  would 
enable  them  to  knock  some  other  fellow  out.  I  hope  the  resolu- 
tion will  go  through. 

The  Presiijest  :  You  want  to  suggest  that  it  will  give  them 
u  wider  market  for  their  apparatus.  Recently  a  company  was 
formed  to  develop  a  certain  district  adjacent  to  our  city.  They 
came  to  me  to  know  if  I  could  give  them  power.  They  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  the  whole  plant,  but  they  had  money 
enough  to  lay  the  track  and  equip  the  line.  I  could  not  give 
them  power  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  manufacturers  did  not  sell  them  the 
motors  and  the  other  appliances. 

Mr.  Kerr  :  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  standardiz- 
ing is  uncommon  since  by  it  certain  machines  could  be  dupli- 
cated by  others.  Engine  builders  use  the  same  standards  of  nuts, 
holts  and  threads.  Take  a  thing  from  one  engine  and  it  will 
always  fit  another  engine. 

Mr.  Lynch  :  I  think  the  overhead  wire  problem  is  coming  to 
electric  light  people  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  LTnited 
States.  Street  railways  are  already  being  put  up  by  that  sys- 
tem with  a  double  line  of  poles  on  each  side  of  the  street.  If 
there  could  be  any  arrangement  by  which  the  electric  light  com- 
panies could  co-operate  with  the  railway  companies,  it  would 
simply  save  the  electrical  companies  from  the  underground 
troubles.  You  have  got  to  have  the  street  railways,  it  is  really 
u  necessity,  but  people  say  they  can  get' along  without  the  elec- 
tric light. 

(The  I'rcsicltMvt  put  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lynch  on  the  resolution 


to  vote,  it  having  been  duly  seconded,  and  it  was  carried.  The 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Lynch  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
as  the  other  members,  Mr.  Smitli  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Perry.) 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
10  present  nominations  to  theConvention  for  officers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  to  suggest  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
next  Convention. 

(This  motion  being  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Lynch,  was  carried.) 

The  President  :  The  matter  brought  up  by  Mr.  Lynch  was  a 
little  out  of  order.  It  should  come  up  under  the  discussion  to 
be  held  this  evening  of  electric  railwaj-s — llie  electric  transmis- 
sion of  power.  It  interrupted  the  closing  of  our  remarks  on  the 
question  of  the  Ideal  Central  Station,  that  is  still  before  the 
Convention.  If  there  are  no  further  remark's  on  the  question, 
the  topic  will  be  closed  with  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to 
Spread  the  papers  and  the  discussion  on  our  mmutes. 

Secretary  Garratt  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Bracken,  of  New  York  City  : 

New  York.  Aug.  t,,  1889. 
Allan  V,  Garratt,  Esq., 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
JJ«r  Sir:  I  regret  thai  I  am  preventeil  by  business  engagements  from 
bting  present  at  your  meeting  to-morrow.  I  send,  however,  as  my  repre- 
sentative, the  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  S.  Marsh  Young,  who  has  been  for  some 
lime  in  the  service  of  this  company,  and  who  will  read  my  paper  on  Storage 
Bjticry  Traction,  at  your  meeting. 

Trusting  you  will  accord  him  the  same  privileges  that  would  be  extended 
Id  myself,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Bracke.v,  President. 

Mr.  S.  Marsh  Young  was  then  introduced  by  the  President. 

Mr.  S.  Marsh  Youni;  (of  New  York)  :  As  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  has  announced,  I  am  not  Mr.  William  Bracken, 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  him  and  expressing 
to  you  his  sincere  regrets  at  his  inability  to  be  present.  I 
personally  regret  that  such  is  the  case.  The  subject  of  storage 
batteries  is  one  of  such  growing  interest,  not  only  to  the  electric 
and  mechanical  fraternity,  but  to  the  public  in  general,  that  I  feel 
lieshould  be  here  this  afternoon  as  the  very  best  representative  in 
ibis  country  to  represent  the  subject  of  storage  battery  traction. 


To  follow  up  a  little  the  discussion  here  on  the  subject  of  supply- 
ing street  railway  from  central  stations,  I  must  take  exception  to  a 
certain  extent  to  Mr.  Lynch's  statement  when  he  says  that  all 
street  railways  are  destined  to  be  run  by  the  overhead  system. 
There  is  another  question  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  This 
is  practically  the  first  paper  which  has  been  read  before  you  at 
this  meeting  on  any  subject  outside  of  electric  lighting,  and, 
therefore,  you  may  think  for  the  moment  that  it  is  a  little  out  of 
place  for  me  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  storage  battery 
traction,  but  I  think  there  is  one  point  you  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  there  are  to-day  30,000  cars  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
car  takes  six  to  eight  horse-power  to  propel  it,  and  the  question 
is,  how  is  that  power  to  be  produced.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
duction of  that  power  is  a  simple  question  of  cost.  The  distri- 
bution of  all  energy  is,  I  think,  tending  towards  centralization. 
I  think  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  find  in  each  city  one 
well  equippied  station,  rather  than  the  present  competing  com- 
panies. The  competition  of  gas  will  always  keep  the  supplj'ing 
of  electricity  down  to  a  low  cost.  With  a  station  situated  on  a 
water  front  where  the  haulage  of  coal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
where  high  speed  engines  can  be  used,  the  street  railways  will 
be  supplied  with  current  rather  than  by  individual  street  railway 
companies.  Mr.  Bracken's  paper,  which  he  has  prepared  to  be 
read  here,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  delivering  with  these  few  pre- 
liminary remarks. 

Mr.  Young  then  read  Mr.  Bracken's  paper,  as  follows: 


STORAGE   B.^TTERY   TRACTION. 

BR.\CKEN. 
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BY    WILLIAM 
Mr.  Presidtnt  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  invited  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Electric  Traction  by 
Storage  Batteries. 

It  hus  been  customary  for  speakers  on  Storage  Batteries  iq  begin  their  dls- 
cour*e  by  apolngiiing  for  their  subject.  That  day  has  gone  by.  The  Storage 
Battery  has  no  longer  any  apologies  to  make. 

My  purpose  at  first  was  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  Storage 
Battery  Tracliim.  by  going  back  to  iSSi,  when  the  first  storage  battery  car 
was  run,  and  following  up  the  history  of  improvements  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  But  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  full  and  reliable  daia  as  to 
the  work  accomplished  In  Paris,  in  England,  or  in  this  country.  I  wrote  to 
almost  all  the  companies  and  individuals  who  have  been  engaged,  or  are  now 


engaged,  in  storage  baiter^  traction,  to  send  me  full  accounts  of  iheirexperi- 
tnents  and  work;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  only  one  respondijd  to  my  request, 
and  that  was  Mr.  A.  I-l.  Bauer,  who  gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  experiments  with  his  storage  battery  car,  in  Baltimore,  in  18S5-86,  The 
published  accounts  of  the  operation  and  experiments  of  storage  battery  cars 
in  Europe  are  so  obviously  inaccurate,  as  (o  be  unworthy  of  re-production. 
There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this,  and  that  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Jury  of  Commissioners  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  of  1885,  on  the  work 
of  the  storage  battery  car  exhibited  there;  but  as  you  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  that  report,  I  will  make  no  further  reference  to  it.  I  am, 
therefore,  compelled  to  confine  my  remarks  to  my  own  observation  of  storage 
battery  traction.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  threadbare  information.  I  once 
heard  a  judge  tell  a  loquacious  lawyer  that  he  must  assume  the  court  knew 
somf  law.  I  will  assume  that  you  have  a  pretty  general  acquaintance  with 
the  storage  battery  in  lighting  and  in  traction  ;  but  there  may  be  some 
features,  chiefly  commercial,  that  have  not  come  under  your  observation. 
My  observations  cover  a  period  of  over  three  years,  during  which  time  the 
Company  with  which  I  am  associated  has  directed  its  talents  and  energy  to 
the  development  of  storage  battery  traction.  You  all,  no  doubt,  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  the  task — not  alone  difficulties  inherent  in  the  system  itself, 
but  difficulties  arising  from  the  skepticism  and  lack  of  sympathy,  I  regret  to 
say,  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  electric  community.  We  all  know  how 
much  skepticism  on  the  part  of  street  railway  men  has  had  to  be  overcome 
in  electric  traction  of  every  kind.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  hard  work — 
of  missionary  work — on  the  part  of  electrical  engineers  and  inventors  to 
bring  about  present  results.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  there  is 
nothing  harder  to  accomplish  than  to  supersede  an  old  and  well-established 
system.  The  horse  car  had  plodded  along  and  gathered  strength  and  in- 
fluence just  as  it  had  gathered  fares.  That  influence  was  widespread  and 
almost  all-pervading;  for  there  is  hardly  a  town  on  [his  great  continent  that 
has  not  its  horse  car  line.  The  horse  car  system  had  been  spreading  for  about 
50  years,  and  when  it  came  to  be  in  full  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  tield, 
can  it  be  wondered  that  those  men  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  10 
supersede  it,  should  be  regarded  with  more  or  less  suspicion — should  be 
looked  upon  as  pretenders— especially  when  you  consider  that  the  method 
which  they  propose  to  employ  was  electricity;  that  dark  and  mysterious 
science,  as  many  people,  even  now,  regard  it. 

Sow,  the  first  experiments  made  with  electric  cars  were  calculated  to  increase 
this  suspicion  and  to  throw  disfavor  on  electric  traction  ;  for  it  is  a  character- 
istic of  inventors  to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm  as  to  commit 
great  indiscretions  in  carrying  on  experiments  in  public,  which  really  should 
be  conducted  in  private.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  early  experiments 
of  Daft,  in  1S33,  and  of  other  well  known  electrical  engineers  in  succeeding 
years,  while  they  created  wonder,  did  not  beget  confidence.  I  may  say,  with- 
out any  invidiousness,  that  two  years  ago  there  w,is  not  a  single  electric  car 
run  in  this  country  that  proved  anything  more  than  possibilities. 
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There  were  piobably  two  dozen  cars  being  run  at  that  time  by  the  over- . 
head  wire  system,  but  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  people  who  went  to  see  them, 
came  away,  shaking  their  heads  with  distrust.  Now,  all  this  distrust  has  dis- 
appeared and  electric  traction  has  grown  so  fast,  that  to-day  there  are  no 
less  than  too  street  car  lines  in  this  country  that  are  either  running  their 
cars  by  electricity,  or  are  in  the  course  of  introducing  the  system.  Electric 
traction  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  come  to  stay  ;  as  the  Brench  say,  it  has 
arrived.  But  the  large  cities  are  threatened  with  the  cable.  The  storage 
battery  proposes  to  challenge  its  supremacy. 

There  is  a  very  general  popular  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  storage 
battery.  I  suppose  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  public  have  an  idea 
that  storage  batteries  are  nothing  but  buckets  full  of  electricity.  We  read 
in  the  newspapers,  from  lime  to  time  of  storage  battery  cars  carrying  "tin 
tanks"  filled  with  electricity.  There  can  be  no  greater  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  the  storage  battery.  The  clearest  idea  1  can  give  you  of  the  energy 
contained  in  a  storage  battery  is  to  compare  it  with  a  lump  of  coal.  The 
source  of  energy  in  a  battery  is  identical  with  that  contained  in  coal.  It  is 
merely  energy  locked  up  in  a  number  of  substances,  principally  the  metals 
which,  when  set  free  in  a  certain  manner,  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  phe- 
nomena we  call  an  electric  current.  The  metal  almost  universally  used  in  the 
storage  battery,  is  lead  in  its  various  forms.  In  this  lead  is  contained  latent 
energy,  the  same  as  in  coal,  and  if  we  compare  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  the  energy  from  either  source  in  foot  pounds,  we  will  find  it  to  be 
exactly  equal  in  both  cases.  Now,  the  general  principles  involved  in  a  storage 
battery  are  very  simple.  When  we  charge  a  battery  from  a  dynamo  or  other 
external  source  of  electricity,  we  are  manufacturing  lead,  and  when  we  dis- 
charge a  battery  through  an  electric  motor  or  scries  of  lamps,  we  are  simply 
burning  lead.  Rut  there  is  this  difference  between  the  action  of  coal  and 
lead,  that  whereas  coal  apparently  disappears  when  burnt,  the  lead  does  not, 
but  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lead  to  be  converted  back  to  metallic  lead 
again  by  a  reversal  of  the  current,  so  that  the  storage  battery  is  alternately 
burning  and  reducing  lead  to  and  from  one  of  its  salts.  This  is  why  the 
storage  battery  lasts  and  does  not  disappear  in  the  contraction  of  the  ener^, 
as  coal  apparently  does.  In  fact,  the  storage  battery  is  an  ideal  illustration 
of  the  conservation  of  force  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 

When  the  storage  battery  first  became  known,  in  a  practical  and  commer- 
cial form,  by  the  experiments  of  Plante,  in  1859,  scientists  foresaw  for  it  a 
great  future,  and  when  corporations  were  formed  later  on  to  exploit  and  in- 
troduce the  storage  battery,  the  people  of  Europe,  influenced  by  what  might 
have  been  considered  the  extravagant  praises  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and 
other  well-known  scientists,  put  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  into  storage 
battery  enterprises.  Almost  all  of  those  enterprises,  however,  proved  to  be 
commercial  failures  ;  first,  because  the  exploiters  were  ahead  of  their  time  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  public  were  led  to  expect  more  than  the  storage 
batterj',  in  its  then  crude  form,  would  do. 

There  probably  have  been  few  things   more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  to 
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bring  the  storage  battery  to  its  present  stage  of  commercial  value.  Notwith- 
sundjng  all  that  had  been  written  about  its  nature  and  characteristics,  its 
treiiment,  both  in  its  manufacture  and  use,  has,  until  ver>'  recently,  been 
purely  empirical.  That  stage,  fortunately,  has  been  passed  ;  so  that,  with 
inielligent  care,  the  storage  battery  to-day  is  not  only  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
liKhiing,  but  is  becoming  a  very  prominent  factor  in  traction. 

The  advantages  of  storage  battery  traction,  assuming  that  it  is  practical  and 
economical,  are  too  obvious  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  recounting. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  of  the  system  are  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
overcome.  The  chief  of  these,  was  the  handling  of  the  batteries.  That  was 
the  most  difficult  and  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Two  improvements 
removed  these  difficulties.  First,  the  /?<'.«W<"  conductor,  by  which  it  is  possible 
In  couple  up  or  remove  cells  with  great  rapidity,  and  secondly,  the  battery  rack, 
occupying  a  floor  space  of  24x7  feet  on  each  side  of  the  car,  wherein  can  be 
stored  a  sufficient  number  of  batteries  to  run  from  to  to  20  cars,  according  to 
ilj  location.  This  rack  represents  stall  room  for  150  horses,  or  say,  6,000 
square  feet.  1  regard  this  rack  as  the  greatest  improvement  hitherto  made 
in  storage  battery  traction.  By  its  aid  we  remove  the  batteries  from  a  car 
»nd  replace  them  by  another  set,  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  Indeed,  the 
c»r»  on  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  have  to  leave  the  station  on  six  minutes 
headway.  In  the  afternoon  trips,  there  is  but  six  minutes  interval  between 
their  arrival  and  departure;  and  they  all  receive  their  batteries  from  the  same 
rack.  When  the  car  enters  this  rack,  its  panels  are  dropped  down  on  either 
side  and  thus  form  bridges  over  which  the  batteries  are  withdrawn  from  and 
replaced  in  the  car.  While  this  change  is  being  made,  a  competent  person 
inspects  the  regulators  of  the  car.  The  motors,  gearing  and  connections  are 
only  inspected  once  a  day,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  You  will 
thus  perceive  that  the  great  bugbear  of  how  to  store  the  batteries  is  no  longer 
an  element  in  storage  battery  traction. 

From  my  observation  of  the  recent  work  on  Fourth  and  Madison  Avenues, 
now  that  a  number  of  cars  are  running,  and  under  very  unfavorable  con- 
ditions as  to  station  room  and  the  like,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  storage 
battery  car  is  as  free,  if  not  freer,  from  accident,  as  cars  that  are  run  by  the 
overhead  system.  The  motors  are,  I  think,  subjected  to  less  trying  con- 
ditions, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  E.  M.  F.  is  always  uniform.  The  batteries 
never  give  ont  on  the  trip.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  as  they  leave 
the  station  with  35  electrical  horse-power  hours  stored  in  them,  and  do  not 
consume  quite  12  in  the  round  trip  of  12  miles.  The  battery  in  service  has 
never  been  short-circuited.  When  the  current  required  exceeds  150  ampere*, 
the  battery  is  automatically  cut  out.  When  rigid  connectors  were  used, 
breaking  was  frequent,  and  the  flexible  connector  has,  until  recently,  given 
some  trouble,  from  time  to  time,  by  jumping  out  of  position  while  the  car  is 
in  service;  but  with  recent  improvements,  disconnection  of  the  batteries 
while  the  car  is  in  service,  is  now  rendered  almost  impossible.  For  several 
months  past  the  regulators  have  caused  absolutely  no  trouble.  In  any  event, 
there  are  two  on  the  car,  so  that  if  one  should  fail,  the  car  may   be  operated 


from  ihc  other  end.  You  will  thus  perceive  that  the  likelihood  of  accidents 
or  breakdowns  is  reduced  to  a  rainimuin.  The  first  standard  car  has  run  in 
three  months  over  6,000  miles  and  carried  over  So.ooo  passengers,  nerer 
having  missed  but  one-half  a  trip  in  that  time;  and  that  arose  from  a  bent 
axle.  It  has  never  had  an  accident  or  stoppai;e  of  any  kind  while  in  service. 
Do  not  be  skeptical  at  the  assertion,  when  I  tell  you  that  not  a  dollar  has 
been  spent  on  that  car  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  alterations. 

At  this  sta^e  you  will  naturally  ask,  how  about  the  life  of  the  battery?  I 
answer  that,  from  our  observation,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  A 
life  of  six  months  from  the  positive  plates  is  sufficient:  it  is  found  that  they 
will  last  very  much  longer  than  that.  The  chief  reasons  why  the  short- 
livedness  of  a  storage  battery  has  been  so  much  talked  about  and  feared,  is 
that  it  has,  until  recently,  cost  so  much  to  manufacture  the  battery.  Now, 
the  material  for  your  battery  you  have  to  buy,  in  a  great  measure,  but  once, 
for  the  reason  that  the  discarded  battery  can  be  made  over  new.  The  raw 
material  in  two  sets  of  battery,  capable  of  running  a  car  120  miles  a  day. 
costs,  exclusive  of  the  containing  jars,  about  $300.  Have  you  machinery  and 
devices  requisite  for  manufacturing  this  raw  material  cheaply  into  a  batter)? 
If  you  have,  you  need  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will 
cost  l4,ooo  to  purchase  enough  horses  to  run  a  16  foot  car  120  miles  a  day;  it 
will  cost  about  #1,500  to  purchase  enough  battery  to  do  that  work.  The  bat- 
teries can  be  maintained  for  about  one-half  what  it  costs  to  maintain  the 
horses:  and  fty  maintaining  I  mean  replacement  as  well  as  feed.  This  I 
know  for  a  fact.  Can  we  then  have  any  further  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
economy  of  storage  battery  traction? 

The  cars  on  the  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenue  Line,  take  one  electrical 
horse-power  hour  per  mile.  The  road  has  some  long  gradients.  The  grade 
at  Centre  street  is  over  4!/j  per  cent,  and  600  feet  in  length. 

The  cost  of  motive  power  for  a  car  day  of  75  miles  ;  we  estimate  at  $3.40, 
as  againstfl;. 50  for  horses.  Five  dollars  for  75  miles  ought  to  cover  the  cost  in 
Winter.  By  motive  power  we  mean  the  cost  of  energy  at  two  cents  per  horse-  ^ 
power  hour,  and  II700  per  annum  for  maintenance  of  batteries  and  motors. 
To  those  who  may  think  that  two  cents  per  horse-power  is  a  low  estimate,  it 
may  be  said  that  power  has  been  offered  in  New  York,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
station  at  the  price  above  named.  In  towns  outside  of  New  York,  offers 
have  been  made  to  supply  current  at  low  figures.  The  more  level  the  road 
the  cheaper  obviously  will  be  the  cost  of  motive  power.  This  is  more  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  storage  battery,  which,  in  excessively  steep  and  long  grades, 
becomes  heated.  The  chemical  energy,  instead  of  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
form  of  electrical  energy,  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  heat,  with  consequent 
injury  to  the  battery.  Cars  will  ascend  very  steep  grades,  but  it  is  not 
deemed  economical  to  attempt  grades  of  more  than  six  per  cent.,  and  they 
must  be  short  at  that  rate.  But  there  are  few  roads  offering  more  and  steeper 
grades  than  the  road  we  are  now  operating  on  in  New  York.  Each  car  has 
two  sets  of  battery.  A  set  is  easily  charged  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  time 
the  other  is  in  service.    No  time  is  lost  in  charging  as  the  battery  is  automat- 
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ic<lly  pul  in  circuit  wiih  the  dynamo  as  soon  as  il  is  withdrawn  from  the 
<«.  Now  that  there  is  a  complete  Kfoup  of  cars  in  service  in  New  York, 
and  il  is  hoped  to  follow  those  by  another  group  of  ten,  more  will  be  known 
iboul  storage  battery  traction  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 

Mk.  MokRisoN  :    Mr.   President,  it  has  been   the  aim  of  this 

.Association  to  prevent  it  from  being  used  as  an  advertising 
medium  by  any  manufacturer  or  by  any  person  exploiting  his 
own  private  affairs,  or  representing  a  corporation  distinct  from 
any  other  corporation.  It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to 
suggest  anything  in  regard  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read, 
but  I  presume  that  we  can  cover  the  ground  something  like  this. 
The  paper  is  a  thorough  description  of  the  Julien  system.  It 
goes  ftijther  and  shows  the  advantages  of  that  system  over  any 
other  system.  I  move  you,  sir,  that  that  paper  be  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  Mr.  Young,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Garratt, 
and  the  President,  to  divest  it  of  some  of  its  pointed  personal 
features. 

Mr.  Young  :  Mr.  President,  if  1  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
remark — this  paper  was  intended  to  be  a  very  general  paper  on 
this  subject  of  storage  battery  traction,  and  we  corresponded 
with  every  one  in  this  country  who  has  been  making  e.xperi- 
ments  with  storage  battery,  and  we  informed  tbem  that  we 
would  be  very  much  pleased  to  quote  in  their  own  words  any 
suggestions  or  experiences  they  might  have.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  further  in  regard  to  the  Julien  system,  partictilarly 
after  what  Mr.  Morrison  has  said.  But  the  Julien  system  is  the 
only  system  that  has  done  anything  practical  in  the  way  of 
storage  battery  work — that  is,  that  can  say  it  has  done  so  and 
So,  has  carried  such  and  such  passengers,  and  run  so  many  miles 
of  regular  passenger  service.  Now,  it  is  simply  from  that  fact 
that  the  Julien  system  is  the  only  one  from  which  I  can  obtain 
any  details,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  practi- 
cally put  its  whole  energy,  heart  antl  soul  into  the  subject  of 
storage  battery  traction  and  that  has  made  it  what  it  is  to-day. 
It  is  because  I  have  no  other  grounds  to  take.  If  there  is  any 
other  company  in  this  country  who  has  made  storage  battery  a 
specialty,  I  will  be  glad  to  quote  from  them. 

The  President  :  If  there  is  but  one  company,  why  name  it  ? 

Mr.  Young  :  If  I  did,  I  did  not  intend  to  at  all. 
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I  think,  if  Mr.  Yc 


ill  permit  me,  thediffi- 


it!Rfl 


Mr.  Morrison 

culty  can  be  gotten  over  by  the  conference  between  Mr  Young 
and  the  Secretary  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Duncan  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  rise  to  a  point  of  infor- 
mation? Has  that  paper  passed  through  the  proper  channel,  as  is 
the  usual  custom  with  papers  in  this  Association  ? 

Mr.  Morrison  :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Di;ncan  :  Then  why  was  it  read? 

The  Secretary:  In  conference  with  the  Executive  Commit 
certain  men  were  picked  out  to  read  papers  on  topics  of  general 
interest.  Mr.  William  Bracken  was  selected  as  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  this  country  for  this  subject,  and  he  was 
requested  by  me  to  write  a  paper  and  present  it  on  the  25th  of 
last  month,  that  it  might  be  read  and  approved.  He  wrote  a 
courteous  note  and  also  requested  several  of  his  young  men  to 
come  up  and  see  me  and  explain  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so.  The  paper  has  never  reached  me.  I 
understand  it  has  only  just  been  finished. 

Mr.  Duncan  :  Then  it  is  not  properly  before  this  Association, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  understand  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  There  is  no  law  in  this  Association  that 
describes  the%)ethod  by  which  these  papers  shall  be  handled. 

Mr.   Duncan  :    Except  that  of  custom  and  precedence. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Then  a  paper  is  properly  before  the  Associa- 
tion when  the  Chair  calls  upon  a  gentleman  to  read  it. 

Mk.  Duncan:  I  think  the  custom  of  the  Association  has  been 
to  have  all  papers  to  be  read  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  go  over  the  papers  and  eliminate  objectionable 
matter,  just  such  matter  as  has  come  up  here  this  afternoon.  Ifl 
this  paper  has  never  been  before  the  Executive  Committee,  and( 
if  there  was  a  reasonable  excuse,  it  should  have  been  presented! 
to  this  body  before  that  paper  was  read,  and  our  action  taken; 
upon  it.  I  shall,  however,  second  the  motion  to  refer  to  a  proper 
committee  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  in  regard  to' 
distinguishing  certain  companies.  That  is  one  thing  I  have| 
taken  in  hand  frequently  myself.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the' 
fact  that  this  paper  has  not  gone  through  the  proper  channel. 

Mr.  Lynch  :   In  order  that  the  members  of  the  Associatioaj 
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may  not  get  an  idea  that  nutwithstanding  the  fact  of  this  pre- 
cedent, that  the  paper  should  go  into  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
iee,  has  not  been  carried  out  in  this  case,  I  will  state  that  I  went 
over  the  papers  myself  en  Monday  afternoon  and  there  were  so 
many  of  them  that  I  was  very  glad  there  was  not  another  one. 
About  this  paper  there  was  probably  some  error  in  the  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Young,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  it  Jias 
been  neglected.  I  think  we  have  taken  a  rather  extreme  view 
of  many  of  the  statements  made  therein,  because  1  know  that 
many  of  the  facts  bear  out  his  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Julien  Company  apfiear  in  this  article.  They  are  the 
only  railway  company  engaged  in  actual  practical  work.  There 
are  several  experimental  companies  making  cars,  etc.,  but  they 
have  not  completed  the  work. 

Mr.  Youno  :  May  I  answer  Mr.  Duncan  ?  The  reason  why 
this  paper  was  not  presented  ihrough  the  regular  channel  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was,  that  when  I  came  up,  Mr.  Bracken 
had  not  quite  finished  his  paper,  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
would  send  it  to  me.  I  only  received  it  this  morning.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  your  Secretary  before  I  read  the  paper,  but  coming 
10  me  a  few  moments  ago,  he  asked  me  if  I  was  ready.  There- 
fore, I  must  apologize,  for  being  a  new  member  I  may  not  be 
familiar  with  all  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Duncan  :  I  will  be  happy  to  accept  the  ejtplanation. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  case.  A 
custom  has  prevailed.  We  have  followed  that  custom.  In  this 
case  the  paper  is  one  containing  a  great  deal  of  information, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  this  Association  to  have  to  enable  it  to 
reach  proper  conclusions.  There  are  some  little  details  that  can 
be  changed  very  readily,  and  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
paper  can  be  removed — that  is  all.  Let  us  take  the  short  way 
of  straightening  the  thing  out. 

The  Secretarv  :  Mr.  Bracken  and  his  representative  have 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  with  the  Association  through  me  in 
trying  to  get  that  paper  to  me.     1  did  not  receive  it — tbat  is  ail. 

Mr.  Duncan  :  1  rise  simply  to  state  that  the  explanation  of 
the  gentleman  who  read  the  paper  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  paper  was  presented,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  already  seconded 
Mr.   Morrison's    motion    was    entirely  satisfactory,    and    having 
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drawn  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  it,  therefore,  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Thk  President;  I  think  the  custom  made  by  Mr.  Duncan  is 
very  well  made,  and  while  I  myself  have  never  conformed  to  it, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  custom,  and  I  think  that  the  point 
made  by  Mr.  Morrison  is  well  taken.  I  also  take  it  that  at  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Young,  we  can  easily  remove  the  objection- 
able features ;  that  is,  remove  the  personal  mention  and  make 
some  slight  changes.  The  paper  is  very  valuable  and  comes  from 
the  only  source  from  which  we  can  get  the  information.  Wc 
want  the  paper,  but  we  want  it  in  proper  form,  of  course. 

The  motion  to  refer  the  paper  to  a  committee  of  three  hav- 
ing been  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  carried. 

The  President  :  Before  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  put,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Secretary  will  furnish,  on  appli- 
cation, to  members  copies  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  will  be  a  special  order  of  business  for  to- 
morrow at  1 1  o'clock.  I  am  also  requested  by  Chairman  A. 
R.  Foote,  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Data 
will  meet  in  parlor  B,  of  the  International  Hotel,  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

I  would  announce  as  a  committee  to  nominate  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.aud  to  choose  a  place  for  the  holding  of  the  next 
convention,  the  following  :  Chairman,  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Balti- 
more ;  assistants,  Mr.  Lynch,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  C.  Martin,  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Mr.  Peck,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  De  Camp, 
of  Philadelphia.     A  motion  to  adjourn  will  now  be  in  order. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Lynch,  duly  seconded,  the  Convention  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  President,  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  announced 
as  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  evening  session.  Electric 
Railways  and  the  Electric  Transmission  of  Power,  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  by  Mr.  Roberts. 


SECOND   DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

EVENING    SESSION,    AUGUST    7TH,   1 889. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at   7.30 
o'clock,  but  was  adjourned  until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow. 
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THIRD    DAY'S   PROCEEDINGS. 

MURNING    SESSION,    AUGUST   8tH,    1889. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  7.30 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

REPORT   OF  NATIONAL   COMMITTEE   ON   STATE 
AND   MUNICIPAL    LEGISLATION. 

BV    A.    R.    FOOTE,    CHAIRMAN,    OF    CINCINNATI,    O. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Comniittee  on  Legislation,  I  have  written 
what  may  be  called  a  summary  of  the  steps  taken  to  organize  that  Com- 
mittee. In  doing  that  work  a  certain  number  of  circulars  were  used,  copies 
o(  which  I  have  here,  and  they  arc  exhibited  as  a  part  of  the  report.  With 
ihc  permission  of  the  Convention,  I  will  omit  reading  those,  as  most  of  them 
have  been  printed  in  the  electrical  journals.  They  arc  only  attached  to  the 
report  to  have  them  brought  in  properly  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Convention.  If  there  is  no  objection  1  will  read  (Iwt  part  which  is  new  to 
vou: 

"Whereas,  In  no  State,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  the  laws  properly 
drawn  to  enable  municipalities  to  contract  with  incorporated  companies  to 
perform  services  for  cities  and  their  citizens  upon  a  sound,  economical  basis, 
btil  .  . 

"  ^«o/tv//,  That  a  Committee  on  Slate  and  Municipal  Legislation  be  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State,  to  operate  to>;cther.  to 
secure  such  Legislation  in  each  State,  as  may  be  required,  to  ecable  munic- 
ipalities to  contract  with  incorporated  companies  to  perform  services  for 
cilies  and  their  citizens,  on  the  sound,  economical  basis  of  securing  to  such 
companies  an  undivided  demand,  an  unrestricted  privilege,  and  a  permanent 
investment."     (See  Proceedings  of  Ninth  Convention,  vol.  6,  page  191).) 

This  action  was  taken  so  near  the  close  of  the  Convention,  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  discuss  the  measure  or  to  secure  a  properly  appointed 
Committee.  To  form  a  nucleus  for  the  Committee,  President  Duncan  ap- 
pointed Mr.  A.  R.  Foote.  the  member  of  [he  Committee  for  the  State  of  Ohio, 
inil  named  him  as  chairman,  with  power  to  appoint  one  member  for  each 
Slate.  This,  at  least,  was  the  understanding,  but  I  find  no  record  to  this  effect 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Thus  commissioned,  I  at  once  commenced  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Committee,  by  requesting  those  with  whom  I  came  in  personal  contact,  be- 
fore leaving  Chicago,  to  nominate  members  for  the  Committee.  The  names 
'<!  a  few  persons  so  nominated,  were  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  published 
"n  page  4  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
'rt.  All  but  three — Mr.  Officer,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Mr.  Moore,  of  Plain- 
Wd,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Truesdale,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia — 
hivcaccepted  the  appointment,  and  arc  now  registered  as  members  of  the 
Commiitee. 


It  was  quickly  apparent  that  some  persons,  thought  to  be  desirable  to  act 
as  members  of  the  Committee,  were  not  members  of  the  Association,  and 
that  there  were  some  States  in  which  the  Association  had  no  members.  To 
provide  (or  both  of  these  contingencies,  the  plan  was  adopted  uf  nominating 
the  person  wanted,  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Associa^'on  or  not,  and 
then  to  request  him  to  become  a  member  at  the  time  of  notifying  him  of  his 
nomin<ttion  as  a  member  of  this  Committee  for  his  State. 

To  secure  the  approval  by  those  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tion, of  every  step  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  Committee,  and  to  be  able 
to  profit  by  their  advice  and  co-operation,  the  method  was  taken  of  submitting 
to  them,  before  making  further  issue,  in  duplicate,  printed  forms,  copies  of 
which  are  attached,  as  a  part  of  this  report,  marked  as  exhibits. 

A  comparison  of  these  forms  will  show  the  changes  made  in  them,  after 
they  were  submitted  for  examination  and  criticism  to  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  members  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

When  these  forms  were  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  they  were  also  sent  to  a  number  of  persons  known 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  who  had  an  ac- 
quaintance with  persons  throughout  the  country,  interested  in  the  electric 
industry.  When  the  forms  were  printed  for  use,  they  were  also  sent  to  the 
electric  press,  and  were  favorably  commented  upon,  while  some  publications 
printed  ihem  in  full. 

All  names  suggested  from  any  responsible  source  were  at  once  placed  in 
nomination  and  the  appoinjment  tendered  to  the  person  named,  provided  an 
appointment  had  not  already  been  tendered  to  another  person  in  the  same 
State. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  issue  of  letters  tendering  the  appointment,  there 
being  40  names  on  the  list,  19  accepted  the  appointment,  4  declined,  and  17 
failed  to  respond.  Of  the  iq  who  accepted,  11  were  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation, and  8  became  members  after  accepting  the  appointment. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  date  fixed  for  responses  to  the  first  issue  of  let- 
ters tendering  the  appointment,  a  new  list  of  nominations  was  printed,  show- 
ing all  who  had  accepted  the  appointment,  and  those  who  had  failed  to  do  so. 
This  list  was  sent  to  all  persons  who  had  formerly  been  addressed  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  circular,  headed,  "  Encouragement — 
Appreciation." 

After  the  date  fixed  for  responses  to  the  jcrpW  issue  of  letters  tendering  the 
appointment,  a  new  list  was  printed,  showing  those  who  had  accepted,  and 
leaving  a  blank  for  the  States  for  which  there  was  no  acceptance.  Accom- 
panying this  list,  a  circular  was  sent,  asking  each  member  of  the  Committee 
to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Committee  and  its  plan 
of  work,  and  giving  notice  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  would  be 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  6,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  International  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls. 

In  this  list  of  42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  are  but  12 
blanks.  Of  the  31  members  of  the  Committee  as  now  reported,  15  were  mem- 


bcrsof  the  Association,  and  i6  persons  became  members  after  accepting  their 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Committee.  This  history  shows  the  suc- 
cessive steps  taken  in  organizing  the  Committee.  It  also  shows  that  the 
Cummiltee  as  now  constituted,  is  the  product  of  the  co-operation  of  many  de- 
voted workers  and  clear  headed  thinkers,  who  arc  giving  life  to  the  Associ- 
ilion,  by  donating  to  it  a  part  of  their  own. 

As  the  initial  step  for  the  practical  work  of  the  Committee,  the  following 
letter  was  addressed,  July  19,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  ; 

"Dear  Sir — Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  with  a  list  of  the  bills,  by  their  title 
only,  afiecting  in  any  way,  the  interests  of  the  electric  industry,  which  were 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  your  State,  and  the  simple 
statement  with  each,  '  Passed  '  or  '  Failed.'  I  desire  to  report  the  list  which 
you  may  furnish  to  the  National  Convention  of  The  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  which  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls  August  dlh,  7lh  and  8th.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  have  the  list  mailed  to  me  by  August  1st. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  your  reply,  I  am  very  respect- 

I fully  yours,  (Signed)         "A.  R.  FooTE, 

^^L  "  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Leg- 

^^H  islation  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association." 
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n  response  to  this  request  the  following  reports  were  received  : 
Alahama — "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  bills  introduced  at  the  late  session 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  electric  lights,  or  other  industries." 

J.  D.  Bakku.s,  Secretary  of  State. 
ArtaHsAs — "  None  introduced." 

J.  H.  Shiner,  Chief  Clerk,  Secretary's  Office. 

Califorma — "  I  know  of  no  bills  introduced  into  the   Legislature  of  this 
itate  that  either  '  passed '  or  '  failed '  afTecting  in  any  way   the  electric  in- 
dustry." H.  B,  Davidson,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Slate. 
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Colorado — "  H.  B.,  No.  252,  making  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and 
pport  of  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  years  iSSg  and  i8go,  and  for  other 
purposes,  makes  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  light 
plant  within  that  institution.  This  is  the  only  bill  affecting  the  mailer  that  I 
recollect."  Jamks  Rice,  Secretary  of  Slate. 


CoHHtctUut — R.  \.  Walsh,  Secretary  of  State,  sends  a  pamphlet:    "  Public 
cts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  passed  January  session,  1889." 
But  one  act  makes  any  reference  to  electric  lighting.    S.  B.  No.  4,  Chapter 
9,  page  5,  An  Act  relating  to  Attachments  and  Judgment  Liens. 

Dtlamare — "  '  An  Act  was  passed  taxing  Telegraph  Companies.'  '  An  Act 
was  passed  granting  a  charter  to  charter  a  company  to  lay  wires  under 
ground  for  a  telegraph  line  in  upper  pan  of  State.'  '  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  compel  electric  companies  and  telegraph  companies  to  put  wires  under 
ground  in  Wilmington.' — Defeated." 

John  p.  Saui.sburv,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Dislriit  of  Columbia — (No  report  requested.) 

Florida. 

Gforxia. 

Illinois—"  '  H.  B.  No.  311.  A  bill  for  an  Act  to  authoriic  cities,  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  villages,  to  construct  gas  and  electric  works.' — Failed  to  pass. 
■  H.  B.  No.  352.  A  bill  (or  an  Act  authorizing  cities,  villages  and  incorpo- 
rated towns  to  fix,  establish  and  regulate  rates  to  be  charged,  collected  or  re- 
ceived (rom  electric  light  companies,  for  light,  heal  and  power.' — Failed  to 
pass.  These  are  the  only  bills  that  I  discover  that  were  introduced  to  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  this  State."       I.   N.  Pierson,  Secretary  of  State, 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas — "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  bills  being  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  our  Legislature  relating  to  the  electric  industry." 

Wm.  Hiogins,  Secretary  of  State. 

KfHtucky. 

Louisiana, 

Ataliu — "  There  were  no  bills  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  affecting  the 
electric  industry.  A  few  charters  of  electric  light  companies  was  the  extent 
of  legislation  in  that  direction,"        Oramandal  Smith,  Secretary  of  State 

Atarylami. 

Massachusetts. 

Afichij;an — "  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  examined  the  list  of 
bills  introduced  during  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  find  but 
one  bill  on  the  subject — '  A  Bill  toauthorize  the  formation  of  lighting,  healing 
and  power  companies.' — Failed  to  pass." 

Gilbert  R.  Osmi;n,  Secretary  of  State. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri — "  1  enclose  herewith,  copy  of  section.  No.  952,  of  the  law  on  cor- 
poration, which  is  the  only  legislation  passed  liy  our  last  General  Assembly 
affecting   the  electric  industry.      The  same  power  is  extended  to  all  cities 
under  their  dilTerent  classes."  A.  A.  Lesi'EUR,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Note: — This  is  an  Act  relating  to  Authority  of  Municipality  to  contract 
with  an  incorporated  company,  for  lighting  by  Gas  or  Eleriricity,  or  supply 
of  Water.     Contracts  may  be  made  for  20  years. 

Montana— {Ho  report  requested.) 

Nebraska — "  '  H.  B.  No.  75.  An  Act  authorizing  any  city  of  the  second 
class  in  this  State  to  establish,  maintain,  operate  and  control,  a  system  of 
electric  lights,  and  to  fix  rates  of  charges  for  the  use  of  lights,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  such  charges."     Passed  March  30ih,  1889.    This  is  all." 

Gilbert  L.  Laws,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Nevada — "  But  two  electric  bills  were  introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
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oar  Legislature.  Both  passed  as  follows :  'An  Act  to  authorixe  the  Board  of 
SiAtc  Prison  Commissioners,  to  erect  Electric  Lights  on  the  State  Prison 
grounds.'  '  An  Act  to  authoriie  the  lighting  of  the  State  Capiiul  liDiMing 
and  Ground*  by  Electricity.'  "  John  M.  Dormer,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Nno  Hampshire — "Our  Legislature  for  this  term  is  still  in  session.  1  am 
not  aware  of  any  actual  or  proposed  legislation  touching  the  electric 
industry."  A.  B.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  State. 

New  Jersey — "  I  hand  you  by  this  mail,  a  copy,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the 
laws  tnacteJ  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  its  late  session.  It  will  be 
impracticable  for  mc  to  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  bills  introduceU  at  the  last 
_session  which  affected  the  electric  industry." 

Urnrv  C.  Kelsev.  Secretary  of  State. 

Note — In  this  pamphlet,  the  following  Acts  were  printed:  "An  Act 
requiring  Cable  Railroad  Companies,  Electric  Railroad  Companies  and 
Horse  Railroad  Companies,  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  Board  of 
Assessors. — Chapter  20S,  page  96."  "  An  Act  concerning  cities  of  this  State, 
and  to  divide  for  properly  and  sufficiently  lightin)^  the  streets  and  public 
places   thereof. — Chapter  297,  page  137." 

-Ww  Yvrk, 

North  Carolina — Wm.  L.  Saunders,  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  pamphlet  of 
"  Captions  of  the  Acts  and  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  at 
lie  session  of  i88q,  with  a  synopsis  of  their  contents." 

Note. — In  this  pamphlet  there  are  printed  seven  Acts  incorporating  com- 
"panies,  or  extending  the  power  of  incorporated  companies,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  use  of  electric  service.  Also  "Act  141),  page  18.  An  .^ct  to 
empower  Gas  Companies  to  supply  electricity  for  lighting  and  power." 
"  Resolution  No.  tS,  page  S2.  Resolution  in  relation  to  the  use  of  Electric 
Lighu  to  be  put  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall  of  House  of  Represenu- 
lives." 

North  Dakota — "There  were  no  laws  introduced  at  our  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  affecting  in  any  way  the  electric  industry." 

L.  B.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

Ohio. 

Oregon — "  No  Legislation  was  offered  during  the  last  session  affecting  the 
Icctric  industry."  GEoRtiE  W.  McBride,  Secretary  of  State. 

\. Pennsylvania — Charles  W.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  sent  a 
printed  copy,  entitled  "No.  133.  An  Act,  to  amend  an  Act,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  certain  incorporations,' 
pproved   the  2glh   day   of    April,    Anno    Domini,   1S74,   providing  for    the 


farther    incorporation    and    regulation    of    electric   light,    heat    and   power 
companies." 

Khoile  Islanil—"  None  had."  SAMUEL  H.  Cross,  Secretary  of  Sute. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota — (No  report  requested.) 

Ttnntsste. 

Texas — "No  bill  relating  to  the  electric  industry  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State." 

J.  M.  Moore,  Secretary  of  State. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

IVdst  Virginia—"  'S.  B.,  No.  102.  A  Bill  authorizing  the  City  of  Wheeling 
to  generate,  distribute,  supply  and  use  electricity  and  gas.' — Did  not  pass." 

Henry  S.  Walker.  Secretary  of  Slate. 

IViseonsin — "  I  hand  you  herewith  printed  copy  of  laws,  passed  during 
session  of  last  Legislature  of  this  State,  relating  to  electric  lighting.  The 
enclosed  were  the  only  bills  introduced." 

Ernst  G.  Tlvime,  Secretary  of  State. 

Note — The  enclosures  were  :  "  No.  383.  S.  Chapter  282.  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the 
State  University,  and  to  establish  courses  in  railway  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing there,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor."  "  No.  293.  S.  Chapter 
375.  An  Act  relating  to  Electric  Light  Companies.  To  provide  by  suitable 
insulation,  return  wires  or  other  means,  against  injury  to  persons  or  property, 

^by  leakage,  escape  or  induction,  of  any  and  every  current  of  electricity." 
ll'ajAiagton — (No  report  requested.) 
Number  of  States  reporting 33 
^m                 "        of  States  making  no  report 16 
^P                 "         of  States  from  which  nn  report  was  requested...     4 
Total 43 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  copies  of  bills  from 
S.  A.  Duncan,  of  Pittsburgh  ,■  John  B.  Garden,  of  Wheeling  ;  F.  A.  Gilbert, 
•ol  Boston  ;  B.  E.  Sunny,  of  Chicago  ;  and  Ferdinand  A.  Wyman,  of  Boston. 

After  reading  the  first  portion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Foote  said  ; 
The  Committee  held  a  meeting  yesterday  morning,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  deliberation,  submit  the  following  as  a  plan  of 
work. 

(Signed)  A.  R.  Foote,  Chairman. 
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The  following  are  the  forms  referred  to  in  Mr.  Foote's  reportT^^^l 

(C.  ..)                                                                   ,  ^ 

Proposed  Members  ok  the  Committee  on                               ^H 

ST 

ATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION.                   ^ 

A..    R.  FOOTE,  CINCINNATI,  U.,  CHAIRMAN.                                                     ^^| 

I. 

If  Alabama — Wm.  Gesner,  Montgomery.                                             ^^H 

2. 

K  Arkansas — Dean  Adams,  Little  Roclc.                                               ^^^ 

Printed. 

3- 

California — Geo.  H.  Roe,  San   Francisco,  227  Stephenson  St.              I 

4- 

Colorado — C.  H.  Smith.  Denver.                                                        ^^m 

Primed. 

5- 

Connecticut — J.  C.  English,  Bridgeport.                                           ^^H 

6. 

¥  Delaware — Mr.  Trump,  Wilmington.                                                ^^H 

7- 

Florida — G.  Stuart  Smith,  St.  Augustine.                                        ^^U 

8. 

y  Georgia— Judge  H.  E.  W.  Palmer,  Atlanta.                                     ^^| 

9- 

If  Illinois — A.  L.   Ide,  Springlield.                                                         ^^H 

lO. 

If  Indiana — J.  B.  Caren,  Indianapolis.                                                     ^^H 

Primed. 

II. 

Iowa — Thomas  Officer,  Council  BluSs.                                             ^^H 

Primed. 

12. 

Kansas — M.  Beebc,   Hutchinson.                                                        ^^M 

«3- 

y  Kentucky— A.  H.   Barret,  Louisville.                                                ^^M 

U- 

If  Louisiana — M.  J.  Hart,  New  Orleans.                                               ^^H 

15- 

K  Maine — Geo.  Westcott,  Portland.                                                         ^T| 

Printed. 

i6. 

If  Maryland — Arthur    J.  Steuart,  Baltimore,  213  East  German             J 

1 

Street.                                                                                          ^H 

17. 

If  Massachusetts- F.  A.  Gilbert.  Boston,  17  State  Street,                 ^^U 

Printed. 

IS. 

Michigan— J.  E.  Lockwood,  Detroit.                                                  ^^M 

Printed. 

>9- 

Minnesota — S.  S.  Leonard,   Minneapolis.                                            ^^H 

30. 

Mississippi.                                                                                              ^^H 

'ai. 

If  Missouri — }.  A.  Corby,  St.  Jos::ph.                                                    ^^M 

23. 

If  Nebraska — Rigan,  Omaha.                                                                   ^^H 

23. 

Nevada.                                                                                                    ^^H 

a4- 

If  New  Hampshire — Alonzo  Elliott,  Manchester.                                ^^U 

Primed. 

25- 

New  Jersey — Moore,  Plainfield.                                                          ^^H 

Printed. 

26. 

New  York— E.  A.  Maher,  Albany.                                                         ^H 

a?- 

North  Carolina— D.  A.  Tompkins,   Charlotte.                                 ^^M 

Printed. 

39. 

Ohio — A.  R.  Footc,  Cincinnati.                                                           ^^^H 

29. 

Oregon. 

Primed. 

30. 

Pennsylvania  —  A.    J.    Dc  Camp,    Philadelphia,    123   South 
nth  Street. 

Printed. 

31. 

Rhode  Island— M.  J.  Perry,  Providence.                                                   ; 

3a. 

If  South  Carolina — Geo.  B.  Edwards,  Charleston.                                      i 
Tennessee — Robert  L.  Morris,   Nashville. 

Printed. 

33- 

34. 

If  Texas— David  Hall,  Galveston. 

Printed. 

35. 

Vermont — J.  M.  Francisco,  Rutland, 

36. 

1 

If  Virginia — Maurice  B.  Flynn,  Richmond. 
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37-         West  Virginia. 

38.     y  Wisconsin — Henry  C.  Payne,  Milwaukee. 
Printed.  39.         Washington,  D.  C. — Geo.  Truesdale. 

Note. — Names    marked  "Primed"   are   announced    as    members  o(    lh« 
Committee,  in  the  otiicial  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
Where  no  name  is  given,  please  suggest  one. 

When  the  full  address  of  any  person  mentioned  is  known  to  you,  please 
write  it  on  the  sheet  you  return. 

Two  copies  of  this  list  will  be  sent  to  person  nominated  as  a  member  o^ 
the  Committee.  After  receiving  their  reply,  I  will  send  out  a  new  list,  show- 
ing those  who  have  accepted,  and  what  States  are  vacant. 

Respectfully, 

A.    R.    FooTE,  Chairman. 


A.  R.  KOOTE,  Chairman, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ufar  Sir.-     I  hereby  accept  Ike  appointment  tendered  me  by  the  OJHeert  ancdi 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association   as  a  member   (> 
the  A'atiomil  Committee,  for  my  State,  on  State  and  Afiinicipal  Legislation. 
Respectfully, 

Signature 

A  ddress _^^___ 


Number  and  Street . 


Note. — Please  state  below  with  what  electrical  interest  and  in  what 
capacity  you  are  identified. 

If  any  of  the  names  on  this  list  are  those  of  persons  not  intimately  iden- 
tified with  operating  companies.  I  think  they  should  be  dropped  and  other 
names  substituted  for  them.  A.    R.    Foote. 


(C.  3.) 
Proposer  Plan  of  Wokk  of  the  National  Committf.e  of  the 
NATIONAL    ELECTRIC     LIGHT     ASSOCIATION    ON     STATE    AND 
MUNICIPAL   LEGISLATION. 


CiN'ciNNATi,  April  2S,  iS8g. 
NoTF.. — You  are  requested  to  return  one  copy  of  this  paper  on   or  beforr 
May  6,  1SS9,  with  your  suggestions.  A.  R.  Foote. 

I.  An  examination  will  be  made  of  the  laws  in  each  State  to  see  in  what 
particulars,  if  any,  the  electrical  industry  can  be  benclited  by  securing  any 
practicable  change  in  such  laws. 


L 


ia3 


}.  AU  bills,  affecting  in  any  way  the  interesls  of  the  electrical  -industry. 
that  were  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  any  Slate,  but 
which  did  not  become  laws,  will  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  UnJtmy  of 
Icgislktion  and  to  see  if  it  is  desirable  thai  they  should  be  passed. 

3.  Whenever  any  legislation  is  desired  in  any  State,  or  if  legislation  is  pro- 
posed that  is  not  desired,  copies  of  the  bill  proposed  will  be  furnished  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  will  then  furnish  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  that  Slate  such  data,  arguments  and  citations  as  he  may  be  able  to 
pnivide,  to  enable  said  member  to  place  information  in  the  hands  of  proper 
persons  through  whom  the  desired  result  may  be  secured. 

4.  All  work  done  in  one  Slate  will  be  kept  in  printed  form,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  at  once  in  any  other  Slate.  The  work  will  thus  become  accumulative, 
and  of  such  a  thorough  character  as  to  be  practically  irresistible. 

5.  So  legislative  measure  or  economic  principle  will  be  advocated  in  any 
manner  in  the  name  of  the  committee  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
ihe  whole  number  of  its  members,  nor  will  the  committee  undertake  to  secure 
legislation  in  any  State  without  the  approval  of  the  member  for  that  Slate,  and 
then  only  when  sufficient   preparation   has  been    made   to  render   success  a 

nable  certainty. 

6.  Each  member  of  the  committee  will  recommend  to  the  chairman  an 
attorney  for  his  State,  who  will  receive  and  preserve  for  reference  copies  of 
all  documents  published  or  approved  by  the  committee,  to  the  end  that  if  at 
any  lime  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  counsel  in  that  State,  or  if  any 
special  interest  requires  such  service,  said  attorney  will  have  the  desired 
information,  and  can  represent  the  committee,  or  such  special  interest  as  may 
wish  10  employ  him.  and  have  at  his  command  much  of  the  data  necessary  to 
lamiiiarize  himself  with  the  subject. 

7.  All  other  considerations  being  equal,  an  attorney  residing  at  the  capital 
i)(  the  State  will  be  preferable. 

8.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  not  to  be  used  foi  any  of  the  expenses 
Ibis  committee  in  any  manner  whatever. 


ilhen 

ir, 


(C.  4.* 

PROPOSED   LETTER, 

Jendcnng  the  Appointment  to  Persons  who  are  Members  of  the  Association, 
a.i  a  Member  for  his  Stale  on  the  N.vriONAL  Committee  of  the 

NATIONAL   ELECTRIC   LIGHT   ASSOCIATION   ON   STATE  AND 
MUNICIPAL   LEGISL.ATION. 


N"TE — You  are  requested  to  return  one  copy  of  this  letter  on  or  before 
May  (),  1889,  with  your  suggestions.  The  letter  will  be  sent  out  in  printed 
form,  with  all  the  matter  omitted  that  is  printed  above  the  date  on  this 
sheet,  A.  R.  Foote. 


I 


Dear  Sir:  Cincinnati,  April,  as.  1889. 

I.  On  ibe  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  you 
to  serve  as  a  member  for  your  State  on  the  National  Committee  of  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation. 

3.  This  recommendation  has  been  made,  and  the  invitation  is  given  you. 
in  the  belief  that  your  co-operation  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Association, 
and  thai,  when  you  have  examined  into  the  matter,  you  will  at  once  accept 
the  appointment. 

3.  The  inclosed  list  will  show  you  to  whom  a  similar  invitation  will  be  ex-j 
tended  at  this  lime.  The  effort  to  secure  an  influential  and  active  member 
for  each  Stale  will  be  continued  until  the  entire  list  is  completed. 

4.  You  will  understand  the  impractibility  of  marking  out  a  "hard  and  | 
fast"  line  of  work  for  the  Committee.  The  inclosed  "outline"  is  considered 
sufficiently  definite  for  the  present.  The  policy  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
keep  a  close  watch  over  the  laws  and  all  proposed  legislation,  and  to  prepare 
itself  with  such  data  as  will  enable  it  to  render  effective  service  al  lAe  fmftr 
tivtc  in  any  State  where  action  is  needed. 

5.  Since  the  reason  for  organization  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  many  can 
easily  accomplish  that  which  is  impossible  to  an  isolated  out,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  every  company  in  your  State,  interested  in  any  way  in  the  welfare 
of  the  electric  industry,  shall  be  represented  by  membership  in  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  The  work  proposed  to  be  done  is  but  a  small 
part,  important  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  by' 
local  companies  from  such  a  membership.  It  is  true  of  this  Association,  as< 
it  is  of  all  others,  that  its  value  to  its  members  is  enhanced  in  ratio  to  the 
number  who  sustain  it.  The  belter  it  is  endowed,  the  belter  value  it  cani 
give  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  its  support. 

6.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  membership  from  all  local  companies  in  your; 
State,  it  may  be  thought  well  to  at  some  time  advise  them  of  the  pix>pose<l 
work  of  this  Committee,  to  induce  them  to  become  members. 

7.  I  trust  you  will  examine  these  papers  carefully,  believing  that  if  you  do 
so,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  appointment  hereby  tendered  you,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  in  such  waysas  may  be  thought  desirable.' 

Yours  respectfully,  A.   R.   Foote,  Chairman. 


(C.  5.)  PROPOSED  LETTER, 

Tendering   the  Appointment  lo   Persons   who  are  NOT  Members   of  the 
Association,  as  a  Member  for  his  State,  on  the  National 

CoM.MlTTEE  of   The 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND 
MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION. 

NoTK. — You  are  requested  to  return  one  copy  of  this  letter  on  or  befon 
May  6th,  1889,  with  your  suggestions.  The  letter  will  be  sent  out  in  printed 
form,  with  all  the  matter  omitted  that  is  printed  above  the  date  on  thil 
sheet.  A.  R.  Foute. 
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Cincinnati,  April  25th,  liit). 


\.  Although  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associ- 
ation, on  the  recommendation  uf  a  majority  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting 
you  to  serve  as  a  member  for  your  Slate  on  the  National  Committee  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation. 

3.  This  recommendation  has  been  made,  and  the  invitation  is  given  you 
in  the  belief  that  your  co-operation  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Association, 
and  that,  when  you  have  examined  into  the  matter,  you  will  see  that  the 
benefits  you  can  derive  from  a  membership  in  the  Association  are  of  such  a 
character  that  you  will  at  once  fill  out  the  inclosed  application  and  qualify 
yourself  to  serve  on  the  Committee  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  inclosed  list  will  show  you  to  whom  a  similar  invitation  will  be  ex- 
tended at  this  time.  The  effort  to  secure  an  influential  and  active  member 
lurcacb  State  will  be  continued  until  the  entire  list  is  completed. 

4.  You  will  understand  the  impractibility  of  marking  out  a  "hard  and 
fast"  line  of  work  for  the  Committee.  The  inclosed  "outline"  is  considered 
eofficiently  definite  for  the  present.  The  policy  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
keep  a  close  watch  over  the  laws  and  all  proposed  legislation,  and  to  prepare 
itself  with  such  data  as  will  enable  it  to  render  efTcctive  service  at  the ^optr 
tint  in  any  State  where  action  is  needed. 

5.  Since  the  reason  for  organization  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  many  can 
easily  accomplish  that  which  is  impossible  to  an  isolated  one,  it  is  very  desir- 
»Ue  that  every  company  in  your  Stale,  interested  in  any  way  in  the  welfare 
of  the  electric  industry,  shall  be  represented  by  membership  in  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  The  work  proposed  to  be  done  is  but  a  smalt 
part,  important  as  it  may  he  in  itself,  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  by 
lucal  companies  from  such  a  membership.  It  is  true  of  this  Association,  as- 
It  is  of  all  others,  that  its  value  to  its  members  is  enhanced  in  ratio  to  the 
nurabcr  who  sustain  it.  The  better  it  is  endowed,  the  better  value  it  can 
give  fur  the  time  and  money  spent  in  its  support. 

h.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  membership  from  all  local  companies  in 
your  State,  it  may  be  thought  well  to  at  some  time  advise  them  of  the  pro- 
posed work  of  this  Committee  to  induce  them  to  become  members. 

).  1  trust  you  will  examine  these  papers  carefully,  believing  that  if  you  do 
,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  appointment  hereby  tendered  you,  and 
> cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  such  ways  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 


Yours  respectfully, 
A. 


R.  FooTE,  Chairman. 
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(C.  II.) 
ENCOURAGEMENT— APPRECIATION 

FOR   THE 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  on  STATE  and  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION. 


t.  Every  isolated  worker  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  words  and  deeds 
o(  encouragement  and  application,  by  those  far  removed  from  him.  When, 
in  their  own  State,  those  interested  in  any  manner  in  the  electric  industry 
are  railed  upon  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  legislation  at  the  State  Capital- 
or  in  municipal  council,  they  are  sure  to  place  a  high  estimate  on  assistance 
rendered  them  by  those  who  are  far  removed  and  disinterested.  The  fac 
that  those  giving  assistance  are  far  removed  from,  and  are  disinterested  it 
the  local  issue,  gives  great  strength  to  their  presentation  of  the  subject. 

a.  UfKJn  these  plain  principles,  governing  the  weighing  of  evidence  an< 
influence  in  the  human  mind,  the  work  of  the  National  Committee  on  State, 
and  Municipal  Legislation  has  been  planned.  The  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Committee  are  merely  nominal,  while  there  is  no  legislative  action  in  his 
State.  As  s<Hin  as  the  electric  industry  becomes  involved  in  such  action, 
however,  his  work  begins.  It  is  not  increased,  but  lessened,  by  reason  of  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  his  State.  Look  after  his  oirn 
interests  he  must,  therefore,  to  be  assisted  in  this,  by  the  experience  of  othen 
in  41  Slates,  is  to  have  his  work  made  easy  and  certain.  The  short  of  the 
proposition  is,  /or  tke  iH^ueme,  frestigt  ami  experience  geiin/J  I>y  you  im  your 
{•itH  State,  tke  Xatiimnl  Commitlte  will  give  you,  in  even  txekange,  tke  influence, 
frrstigi  ami  exferienee gtiinetl  in  41  States.  Not  a  bad  bargain  for  the  one 
member  in  each  Slate,  is  it? 

}.  The  advantages  of  the  "  Plan  of  Work  "  have  been  seen  so  clearly,  and 
are  so  appreciated,  1  am  able  to  state  that  on  the  first  call,  iq  nominees 
accepted  the  app<iinlmeni  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  iheir  respective 
State«.  Of  this  number,  n>»4/*i»tv  itftm* aifml>trs  ,>/.  ,v  hat*  reunited  with.  The 
Sali'tuil  El«tric  Ltgkl  MiiMali*m,  in  tnfer  to  qualify  IkemselvtJ  to  serve  on  Ike 
t'i'mmittex.  A  committee  composed  of  those  who  accept  their  appointmeni 
under  such  circumstances,  can  be  depended  up<in  to  do  good  work. 

4.  To  show  the  need  of  such  work  as  this  Committee  is  designed  to  do. 
and  the  apptrrialion  its  assistance  is  sare  10  find.  I  give  two  quotations 
(nun  letters  received  : 

••  WhISUNC,  W.  Va.,  May  28,  1889. 
"Dm*  SlK 

"InrKised  please  find  my  acceptance  of  appoiolmeat  on  the  National 
Comwittec  on  Stale  and  Municipal  Le^islatiaa  for  ihe  State  of  West  Vir 
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[inia.  You  will  also  find  herewith  copy  of  a  bill  presented  to  the  Legis* 
l«lure  ai  its  lasl  session,  by  the  City  of  Wheeling,  which  would  have  been 
pissed  but  for  timely  action  upon  our  part.  We  may  be  compelled  to  fight 
ihii  bill  again  this  Fail,  as  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Our  city  council  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Governor  to  put  this  bill 
in  his  call  for  the  extra  session.  We  have  been  doing  everything  possible  to 
induce  him  to  omit  it.  In  case  we  are  not  successful,  would  like  to  have  all 
ihe  information  at  hand  to  assist  us  in  defeating  the  bill.  We  had  little 
inmbic  last  session  in  keeping  the  bill  down,  but  we  were  helped  consider- 
ably by  (he  fight  over  the  I'nited  Slates  Senatorship. 

'  We  are  pleased  to  stale  thai  the  papers  read  before  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion were  of  great  benefit  to  us  in  getting  up  our  argument.  I  have  forwarded 
lu  N'ew  York  check  and  application  for  membership  in  The  National  Electric 
,l.ight  Association.    •    •    •    •  "  Fraternally  yours, 

"  J.NO.   B.   Garpes, 
"Secretary  and  Treasurer,  the  Wheeling  Electric  Co." 


Note. — The  bill  referred  to  above  is  to  give  the  City  of  Wheeling,    "full 
power  and  authority  to  purchase,  erect,   build,   improve  and   maintain,   any 
fsi  all  buildings,  works,  plants,  pipes,  pipe  lines,  wires,  supports  and  other* 
^Ittres,  to  be  used  in   generating,   distributing,   controlling,   or  otherwise 
iing  electricity,  and  the  products  of  any  combination  or  combinations  used 
br  producing  or  generating  electricity,  and  also  any  building  or  buildings, 
'••irlcs,  plants,  pipe  lines,  or  other  things  necessary  to  be  used  in  transporting 
>nd  using  gas  of  any  sort,  whether  made  from  any  substance  or  combination 
thereof,  or  otherwise  obtained   by  said  city,  and  lo  use,   generate,   distribute 
and  control  electricity  and  gas  for  light  and  heat,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing light  for  the  streets,  buildings,  stores  and  other  places  in   and  about 
the  said  city,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  heating  furnaces,  factories,   build- 
ings, bouses,  engines,  cars  and  conveyances,  and  of  operating  engines,  cars, 
mnioTS.  and  other  motive  machinery,  and  for  other  purposes,  for  which  light, 
electricity  and  heat  may  be  used." 

If  the  N'alional  Commiliee  had  been  fully  organized  and  collected^lhe  data, 
how  easy  it  would  be  lo  send  lo  West  Virginia  the  arguments  used  in  the 
Dan  vers  case,  in  Massachusetts,  or  rite  vtna.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  the  work  of  the  Commiilce  may  be  made  effective. 


"St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Maya;,  1889. 

'  Dea«  Sir  : 

"On  my  return  home  I  find  your  favor  of  May  to,  notifying  me  of  my 

'nomination  on  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation,  of  The 

National  Electric  Light  Association.      Inclosed    please   find   ray  acceptance 

of  the  same.     *    *    *     \  have  jusi  returned  from  our  State  Capital,  where  I 
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succeeded  in  defeating  ihe  bill  reducing  the  rentals  on  telephones.     You  can 
count  nn  my  hearty  assistance  at  any  and  all  times, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Joseph  A.  Corby, 
"  Pres.,  St.  Joseph  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.;  Director,  Pacific 
Mutual  Telegraph  Co.  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co. ;  Vice-Pres. 
'        and  Manager,   People's  Street  Railway  and    Electric   Light 
and   Power  Co.;   Stockholder,   Missouri  and   Kansas  Tele- 
phone Co." 

5.  The  general  estimate  of  the  work  by  those  interested  in  electrical  sub- 
jects, is  well  expressed  by  the  following  editorial  notices: 

From  ModerH  Light  atui  IJeat,  May  i6th: 

"  We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  circulars  printed  in  this  issue 
of  our  journal,  under  the  title  '  National  Committee  on  State  and    Municipa 
Legislation,  of  The  National  Electric   Light  Association.'     A   perusal   of  th" 
communications  will  disclose  the   important  nature  of  the   work   which   th- 
'  National  Committee'  has   undertaken.     As   is   well   known.  The   Nations 
Electric  Light  Association  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in   the  direction  c^ 
harmonizing,  unifying  and  promoting  the  growth  of  all  electrical   mattear 
throughout  the  country.     And  now  that  there  is  no  more  important  industr-_r 
in  existence,  nor  one  possessing  such  far-reaching  possibilities  of  expansion 
in  the  future,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  all  engaged  in  this  industry 
should  insist  in  securing  right  and  proper  legislation  when  any  such   legisla- 
tive action  becomes  necessary.     To  this  end  was  the   'National  Committee' 
appointed  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  every 
one  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Association,  or  appointment  un  this  par- 
ticular Committee,   promptly   to   respond   to   this  invitation,    and     identify 
themselves  with  a  movement  which  is  certain  to  emanate  in   good   to  every 
person  engaged  in  electrical   enterprises,   whether  as  workers  or  investors. 
The  Committee  is  pursuing  a  very  business-like  course  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  and  the  accomplishing  of  its  ends,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  the  attention 
and  co-operation  of  all."  * 

From  the  EUctrUal  Review,  May  asth: 

"the    work   of   THK   national   CO.MMITTEE   BEGUN, 

"The  National  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation,  of  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  of  which  Mr.  A.  R.  Foote  is  chairman, 
is  fast  taking  a  shape  where  it  will  be  felt  in  the  community. 

"The  difficulties  of  getting  this  Committee  into  shape  were  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  for  several  reasons.  Made  up,  as  it  is,  of  one  member  from 
each  State  in  the  Union,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  on  all  the  work  by 
correspondence,  which  is,  of  course,  a  slow  and  laborious  process.  What  has 
been  still  more  embarrassing,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  several  States  in  which 
the  Association   has  no  member,   and   the  chairman  has  found  himself,   in 
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Teral  cases,  obliged  to  solicit  representative  men  in  kindred  electrical  pur- 
suits 10  join  the  Association,  that  they  might  serve  on  the  Committee,  which 
tven  now  has  not  a  full  complement  of  members. 

"  The  plan  of  operation  sketched  out  by  the  chairman  at  the  February 
Convention,  in  Chicago,  and  still  further  elaborated  in  a  recent  communica- 

n  (Form  C.  7),  leads  one  to  believe  that  if  carried  out  in  detail,  the  work  of 
tliia  Committee  will  be  of  much  practical  use. 

"An  examination  of  the  laws  of  each  State,  and  a  determination  if  the 
tiectrical  industries  can  be  in  any  way  benefited  by  their  change;  a  study  of 
»ll  IcKislative  bills,  to  see  if  it  is  wise  for  the  electrical  fraternity  to  aid  in 
tbeir  passage;  a  bureau  which  shall  be  the  repository,  and  from  which  may 
be  obtained  all  data,  arguments,  citations,  etc.,  touching  legislation  on 
titctrical  industries,  is  an  undertaking  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly  nor  to 
b«  carried  into  successful  operation  by  any  one  not  skilled  in  the  collection  of 
tiCIs  and  the  sifting  of  truth  from  error." 

e6.  It  is  nut  alone  those  interested  in  the  electric  industry  who  have 
•oticed  the  "Plan  of  Work"  adopted  for  this  Committee,  and  sensed  its 
taportance. 
Ader  printing  this  "  Plan  of  Work"  in  full.  The  Chicago  Journal  i>f  Com- 
m<nt  says,  editorially,  June  5lh  : 
"Printed  copies  of  the  above  were  submitted  to  the  officers  and  Executive 
Commiitee  of  the  Assfjciation  and  with  them  copies  of  the  letters  to  be  used 
in  inviting  the  persons  nominated  to  accept  the  appointment  as  a  member 
f)  the  Committee. 

"  Perhaps  nothing  more  definitely  indicates  the  permanency  of  electricity  as 
1  public  blessing  than  does  this  action  of  the  Association  and  the  foregoing 
plan  of  work  outlined  for  the  Committee.  It  shows  that  State  and  national 
legislation   and  municipal   regulation  are  requisite  to  define  the  rights,  privi- 

Rgts  and  powers  of  electrical  corporations  and   their  work,  and  that  elec- 
irity  has'taken  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  advancing  and  useful  industries,  and 
.,  amenable  to  the  people  for  its  encroachments   upon  public  and   private 
interests. 

"  We  believe  that  electrical  progress  and  invention  arc  yet  in  their  infancy, 
»nd  that  electricity,  in  all  of  its  forms,  will  soon  supersede  many  of  the  older 
sciences  in  its  relation  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  people.  Therefore,  we 
arc  in  favor  of  securing  to  it  every  legal  advantage  and  of  restraining  its 
undue  disregard  of  law  and  equity." 

J.  Last,  and  most  to  be  valued,  are  words  of  appreciation  from  the  senior 
twin,  the  gas  industry.  To  have  "the  electricians'  plan"  recommended 
^^fctditorially  to  the  American  Gas  Association,  by  The  American  Giis  Light 
^m^ciirvo/,  June  10th,  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  an  honorable  and 
'       tuihoritafive  endorsement. 

The  editorial  notice  is  as  follows  : 

'.Mlhough  we  alluded  before  to  Mr.  Ramsdell's  pronounced  and  politic 
remarks  respecting  the  value  and  efficacy  of  State  gas  commissions,  in  his 
address  before  the  Western  Association,  we  are  again  moved  (o  draw  atten- 
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tioa  to  them  because  of  the  outcome  of  the  resolution  adopted  just  befoic- 
the  adjournment  of  the  Chicago  Convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  This  resolution  created  a  '  National  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Legislation  '  (to  consist  of  one  representative  from  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union),  and  the  plan  of  work  set  out  for  the  Committee  is  thus 
arranged — we  reprint  this  because  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  well  worthy 
of  the  close  attention  of  the  executive  management  of  the  American  Ass<xiA- 
tion.  The  scheme  here  outlined  looks  to  us  to  meet  all  the  objections  that 
were  urged  in  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  (New  York,  xSS?)  of 
the  American  Association,  when  it  was  decided  to  report  'that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  lake  action  upon  the  subject' — i.  t.,  'Gas  Commissions,' — which 
matter  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  from  the  Convention  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  electricians'  plan,  however,  is:  [Here  follows  a  complete 
copy  of  the  '  plan  of  work.'] 

"  These  rules  and  regulations  are  simple  enough,  and  are  quite  certain  to 
result  in  benefit  for  the  interest  in  which  they  were  framed.  One  fact  also 
becomes  more  pronounced  with  each  year,  and  that  is  the  conviction  thai 
s(H)ner  or  later  the  gas  interest  will  be  controlled  by  special  enactment. 
Would  it  not  be  wise,  then,  that  these  special  enactments  should  spring  from 
the  gas  man  rather  than  from  the  Stale?" 

S.  With  such  evidence,  showing  that  the  line  of  work  for  the  Committee  is 
well  planned  and  thai  it  is  needed  and  appreciated,  I  hope  every  person 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  Committee  will  at  once  accept  his  appointment, 
this  will  enable  mc  to  present  a  completed  Committee  to  the  Niagara  Con- 
vention, and  the  Convention  lo  start  the  Committee  on  its  career  of  useful 
work.  Respectfully, 

A.  R.  FiiOTE.  Chairman. 


(C.  7.» 

Plan  of  Work  of  the 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATIOK 

OF 

THE   NATIONAL   ELECTRIC   LIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  An  examination  will  be  made  of  the  laws  in  each  State  lo  see  in  what 
particulars.  If  any,  the  electrical  industry  can  be  benefited  by  securing  any 
practicable  change  in  such  laws. 

2.  All  bills,  affecting  in  any  way  the  interests  of  the  electrical  industry, 
thai  were  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  but 
which  did  not  become  laws,  will  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  tendency  of' 
legislation  and  to  see  if  it  is  desirable  thai  they  should  be  passed. 

3.  Whenever  any  legislation  is  desired  in  any  State,  or  if  legislation  is  pro. 
posed  that  is  not  desired,  copies  of  the  bill  proposed  will  be  furnished  to  the' 
chairman  of  the  Committee.     He  will  then  furnish  the  member  of  the  Com.' 
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mittce  for  ihat  State  such  data,  arguments  and  citations  as  he  may  be  able  lo 
prnvide,  lo  enable  said  member  to  place  information  in  the  hands  of  proper 
persons  through  whom  the  desired  result  may  be  secured. 

4.  All  wurk  done  in  one  State  will  be  kept  in  primed  form,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  at  once  in  any  other  State.  The  work  will  thus  become  accumulative, 
and  of  such  a  thorough  character  as  to  be  practically  irresistible. 

;.  N'o  legislative  measure  or  economic  principle  will  be  advocated  in  any 
mjnncr  in  ihe  name  of  the  Committee  without  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  its  members,  nor  will  the  Committee  undertake  to  secure 
lc|{islaiion  in  any  State  without  the  approval  of  the  member  for  that  State,  and 
lien  only  when  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made  to  render  success  a 
reasonable  certainty. 

('.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  will  recommend  to  the  chairman  an 
iUomcy  lor  his  State,  who  will  receive  and  preserve  for  reference,  copies  of 
»ll  documents  published  or  approved  by  the  Committee,  10  the  end  that  if  at 
»ny  lime  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  counsel  in  that  State,  or  if  any 
ipccial  interest  requires  such  service,  said  attorney  will  have  the  desired 
information  and  can  represent  Ihe  Committee,  or  such  special  interest  as  may 
"ish  to  employ  him,  and  have  at  his  command  much  of  the  data  necessary  to 
f»miliarize  himself  with  the  subject. 

*.  All  other  considerations  being  equal,  an  attorney  residing  at  the  capital 
of  the  Stale  will  be  preferable. 

8.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  not  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  expenses 
of  litis  Committee  in  any  manner  whatever. 

A.  R.  FooTE,  Chairman. 


(C.  8.) 

Cincinnati,  May,  10,  1889. 
DuK  Six  : 

!•  On  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
"iviiing  you  to  serve  as  a  member  for  your  State,  on  the  National  Com- 
""•lee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  of  The  National  Electric  Light 
Assixiaiion. 

2  This  recommendation  has  been  made,  and  the  invitation  is  given  you, 
"1  the  belief  that  j'our  co-operation  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Association, 
*nd  thai,  when  you  have  examined  into  the  matter,  you  will  at  once  accept 
the  appointment. 

}'  The  inclosed  list  will  show  you  to  whom  a  similar  invitation  will  be  ex- 
tended at  this  time.  The  eflfort  to  secure  an  inHuential  and  active  member 
for  each  State  will  be  continued  until  the  entire  list  is  completed. 

4' Vou  will  understand  the  impractibility  of  marking  out  a  "hard  and 
'mi"  line  of  work  for  the  Committee.  The  inclosed  "  outline  "  is  considered 
iuflicicntly  definite  for  the  present.     The  policy  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 


:eep  •close  watch  over  tne  laws  and  all  proposed  legislation,  and  to  prcpari 
itself  with  data  as  will  enable  It  to  render  effective  service  ill  tht  fimptr  lim. 
in  any  State  where  action  is  needed. 

;,  Since  the  reason  for  orKaniiation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  man 
can  easily  accomplish  that  which  is  impossible  to  an  isolated  one.  it  is  vei 
desirable  that  every  company  in  your  State,  interested  in  any  way  in  tbi 
welfare  of  the  electric  industr>',  shall  be  represented  by  membership  in  Thi 
National  Electric  Light  Association.  The  work  proposed  to  be  done  by  thi 
Committee  is  but  a  small  part,  important  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  of  the  benefit 
that  may  be  obtained  by  local  companies  from  such  a  membership.  It  ■ 
true  of  this  Association,  as  it  is  of  all  others,  that  its  value  to  its  members  i 
enhanced  in  ratio  to  the  number  who  sustain  it.  The  better  it  is  endowec 
the  better  value  it  can  give  for  the  lime  and  money  spent  in  its  support. 

6.  With  the  object  of  securing  a  membership  in  the  Association   from  a 
local  companies  in  your  State,  it  may  be  thought  well  to  at  some  time  advi 
them  of  the  proposed  work  of  this  Committee,  to  induce  them   to  becoi 
members. 

7.  I  trust  you  will  examine  these  papers  carefully,  believing  that  if  yoa  cf< 
so,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  appointment  hereby  tendered  you,  ane 
to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  in  such  ways  as  may  be  thought  desirab/c 

^^^  Please  oblige  me  with  your  reply  on  or  before  June  15,  1889. 

^^■^^  A.  R.  FooTE,  Chairman. 

Y 

■         1 


(C.  9.) 

Cincinnati,  May  10,  1889. 
De.\k  Sir  : 

1.  Although  you  are  not  a  member  of  The  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation, on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  inviting  you  to  serve  as  a  member  for  your  State  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  of  The  Nation9.l  Electric  Light 
Association. 

2.  This  recommendation  has  been  made,  and  the  invitation  is  given  you, 
in  the  belief  that  your  co-operation  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Association, 
and  that,  when  you  have  examined  into  the  matter,  you  will  see  that  the 
benefits  you  can  derive  from  a  membership  in  the  Association  are  of  such  a 
character  that  you  will  at  once  fill  out  the  inclosed  application  and  qualify 
yourself  10  serve  on  the  Committee  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

3.  The  inclosed  list  will  show  you  to  whom  a  similar  invitation  will  be 
extended  at  this  time.  The  effort  to  secure  an  influential  and  active  member 
for  each  Slate  will  be  continued  until  the  entire  list  is  completed. 

4.  You  will  understand  the  impractibility  of  marking  out  a  "hard  and 
fast"  line  of  work' for  the  Committee.     The  inclosed  "outline"  is  considered 
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ufficifnily  definite  for  the  present.  The  policy  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
Imp  a  close  watch  over  the  laws  and  all  proposed  legislation,  and  tn  prepare 
iticlf  Kiih  such  data  as  will  enable  it  to  render  effective  service  at  tht proper 
flWin  any  State  where  action  is  needed. 

5.  Since  the  reason   for  organizatiun  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the   many 

1  cMily  accomplish  that  which   is  impossible  to  an   isolated  one,  it  is  verj- 

r<teiirable  that   every    company    in    your   State,    interested    in   any    way    in 

iht  welfare  of   the   electric  industry,    shall   be  represented  by    membership 

I  The  National  Electric  Light  Association.     The  work  proposed  to  be  done 

^  this  Committee  is  but  a  small  part,  important  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  of  the 
encfils  that  may  be  obtained  by  local  companies  from  such  a  membership. 
It  \i  true  of  this  Association,  as  it  is  of  all  others,  that  Its  value  to  its  members 
is  enhanced  in  ratio  to  the  number  who  sustain  it.  The  better  it  is  endowed, 
the  belter  value  it  can  give  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  its  support. 
I  '"  With  the  object  of  securing  a  membership  in  the  Association  from  all 
1  companies  in  your  State,  it  may  be  thought  well  to  at  some  time  advise 
hem  of  the  proposed  work  of  this  Committee,  to  induce  them  to  become 
Dcmbers. 

^7.  I  trust  you  will  examine  these  papers  carefully,  believing  that  if  you 
sow,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  appointment  hereby  tendered  you, 
«nd  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  in  such  ways  as  may  be  thought 
"lesirable. 

Please  oblige  me  with  your  reply  on  or  before  June  15,  1889. 

A.  R.  FooTE,  Chairman. 


Cincinnati,  July  24,  18S9. 

*Ai!  Sir  : 

I.  These  inclosures  will  fully  explain  themselves  to  you. 

3'  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  list  of  members  of  this  Committee  be  made 
asromplete  as  possible  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  August  next. 
Any  name  that  you  may  suggest  to  fill  a  vacancy  will  be  at  once  addressed 
"1  Ihc  subject,  provided  some  other  person  for  the  same  State  has  not  been 
^ildretsed  before  your  nomination  reaches  me. 

t3'   1  ask   you    to   consider   the   organization  of   the  Committee,  with  the 
Hew  of  making  such  suggestions  as  will   lend   to  secure  its  continuity  and 
render  ii  a  practical,  efficient,  working  body, 
4-  I  also  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  "  Plan  of  Work,"  and  request  you 
I*  oialcc  a  note  of  such  changes  in  it  as  you  think  will  be  beneficial. 
S'  ll  each  member  will  favor  the  Committee  with  his  suggestions,  the  Com- 
mlitee  ought  to  be  able  to  present  a  well  considered  "Plan  of  Organization 
and  Work"  to  the  Convention  for  its  adoption.     One  that  will  be  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention,   and  will  afterward   be  the  law  of  the 
Commiitee.     In  case  you   cannot  present  your  suggestions  in    person,  if  for- 
warded to  me,  they  will  be  presented  to  the  Committee  in  your  behalf. 
i.  Wishing  the  Committee  to  have  an  early  opportunity  to  meet,  make  one 
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anuiher's  acquaintance,  and  have  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  a  report  (or 
presentation  to  the  Convention  on  its  second  day's  session,  I  request  you  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  Tuesday  evening,  .August  6th.  at  7 
o'clock,  10  he  belli  at  the  International  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls.  Notice  of  the 
room  in  which  the  meeting  will  be  held  will  be  posted  in  the  office  of  the 
hotel. 

7.  That  r  may  know  who  to  expect  to  be  in  attendance,  I  will  thank  you 
to  signify  your  intention  of  being  present  by  returning  me  the  inclosed  card. 

8.  I  shall  write  a  report  of  the  work  done  in  organizing  the  Committee, 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  creating  it,  to  the  dale  of  its 
first  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls.  To  this  will  be  added  the  action  of  the  Com- 
millee  at  its  first  meeting;  the  whole  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  as 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Association. 

q.  Hoping  that  all  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  lime  the  Committee  is 
required  to  report  to  the  Convention,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  being  present  ;it  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

A.  R.  FcioTK,  Ctiairman. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Foote  said  :  That  plan  of  work  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention for  its  action.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Committee  adopted  the  reso- 
lutions made  by  Dr.  Moses,  read  yesterday,  on  the  subject  of  electrical  execu- 
tion. That  subject  coming  up  before  the  report  of  the  Committee,  I  thought 
it  best  tu  hand  the  resolutions  to  Dr.  Moses,  that  they  might  be  brought  in 
and  acted  upon  in  connection  with  his  address.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  will  be  received,  filed  and 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection.     It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Popfi :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  matter  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  should  not  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  It 
is  to  us  in  New  Jersey  a  most  important  Committee.  That  is  to 
say,  every  Winter  we  meet  with  legislative  strikes.  Last  Winter 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  overcame  very  adverse  legislation, 
and  we  had  in  mind  the  forming  of  a  State  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrj'ing  on  that  work  after  we  appreciated  that 
every  year  we  would  be  in  worse  circumstances.  Now,  we  have 
incurred  some  expense.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  President  if  the 
finances  of  the  Association  would  admit  of  our  making  any  ex- 
penditures at  ail  in  connection  with  this  matter.     It   is   almost 


impossible  for  us  to  do  it  now,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  got 
to  have  an  attorney  in  these  different  States  and  must  go  to 
some  expense,  else  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  will  not  amount 
to    anything. 

Mr.    a.    J.    De    Ca.mi'  :     Mr.    Chairman  ;     on    that    point    it 

has  been  manifest  to  the  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 

to    be   a    member,    that    a   general    committee    is  necessary  in 

order  that   one  State  should  get  the   benefit  of  what  is  done, 

or  known   to  be  done,  in  another  State.     The  organization  of 

State  committees  has  suggested  itself  as  being  the  best  way  of 

accomplishing  that  result.     But  in  order  to  get  that  information 

and  have  it  disseminated  over  the  country  so  that  the  State  of 

Ohio  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  information,  and  have  it  in 

a  shape  in  which  they  can  use  it,  we  have  gut  to  have  a  general 

committee,  because  we  are  all  aware  that  the  legislation  in  one 

State  is  very  largely  shaped  uptui  what  is  done  in  another  State. 

k There  is  no  legislature  or  committee  of  legislature  which  would 
probably  be  able  to  deal  alone  with  the  question.  The  State 
committees  are  the  parties  to  shape  that  legislation  in  their 
iDWn  State,  and  they  only  can  do  it.  I  do  not  see  that  this  Com- 
mittee can  make  any  progress  in  that  direction,  and,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Pope,  that  thing  has  already  been  blocked  out  by  this  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  a  pretty  big  work,  and  whether  it  will  be  gotten 
into  shape  by  the  next  meeting  is  a  question.  It  is  too  big  a 
work  ;  it  will  probably  take  a  year  or  two  to  get  that  into  right 
food  shape,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  very  effective  when  it  is  put 
through. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pope  :  I  feel  very  much  in  the  matter,  because 
*e  will  not  meet  again  probably  until  the  legislatures  meet  in 
the  various  States,  especially  in  our  State,  and  we  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  right  at  work  in  the  matter.  VVe  are  close  to 
Kew  York,  and  feel  the  effect  of  all  this  New  York  legislation, 
and  there  is  a  continual  cry  there  against  overhead  wires.  The 
strong  companies  lake  the  opportunities  to  oppress  us  all  the 
while. 

Mk.  Benjamin  Rhooes  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
■sked  here  about  the  finances  of  the  Association,  and  whether 
they  Would  permit  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  Committee.    I  would  like  to  say,  to 
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anticipate  in  part  the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented this  afternoon,  that  the  finances  of  the  Association  are  in 
much  better  shape  than  they  were  six  months  ago.  When  this 
Executive  Committee  came  into  power,  there  was  a  large  indebt- 
edness— comparatively  large  for  this  Association.  During  these 
six  months  the  whole  indebtedness  has  been  paid,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation is  now  out  of  debt,  with  a  balance  of  cash  in  the  Treas- 
urer's hands.  There  will  be  to  pay  during  the  next  few  days,  a 
certain  amount  for  the  expenses  of  this  Convention  and  the 
printing  of  these  proceedings,  which  will  cost  much  more  than 
the  proceedings  of  any  other  Convention  that  has  ever  been 
held,  because  they  will  cover  more  pages.  The  Association  is 
financially  in  a  solid  condition  at  present,  but  the  treasury  is  not 
in  such  shape  that  it  will  permit  any  large  drafts,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  no  resolution  appropriating  funds  to  any  purpose 
whatever  will  be  passed  at  this  Convention.  And,  if  any  such 
appropriation  is  contemplated,  that  it  will  not  be  made,  without 
first  being  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Treasurer, 
or  to  the  Finance  Committee,  which  is  a  sub-committee  of  that 
Executive  Committee,  for  their  consideration  and  report.  It 
seems  to  me  necessary  that  the  finances  of  the  Association 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  not  suffered  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  position  in  which  they  were  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  A.J.  De  Camp  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  Association  to  make  an  appropriation  for  everything  out- 
side of  its  general  committee.  Now,  if  Mr.  Pope  forms  the 
State  Association,  and  I  propose  to  make  that  effort  in  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  Committee  will  have  to  do  its  own  work. 
The  general  committee  can  only  help  them  by  furnishing  such 
information  as  they  have  been  able  to  collect  from  other  States, 
and  that  is,  the  Committee  to  bear  the  expense  of  that  particular 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  very  burdensome  ex- 
pense ;  at  least  that  Committee  can  do  its  work  very  much  more 
cheaply  than  the  general  committee  can  do  it.  After  that  Com- 
mittee gets  to_  work,  the  legitimate  current  expenses  of  the 
general  committee  will  be  about  ail  that  this  Association  will 
be  able  to  appj-opriate — if  they  are  able  to  appropriate  anything. 
It  may  occur  to  some  that  if  these  State  Associations  are  formed 
and   they  do  their  own  work  and  pay  their  own  expenses,  they 


nave  no  interest  in  the  general  committee — but  they  have.  The 
compensation  that  they  will  get  from  that  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  In  this  shape,  the  State  Committee  could  accom- 
plish more  in  one  day  than  could  otherwise  be  accomplished  in 
six  months,  because  the  general  committee  will  have  it  in  just 
sucii  shape  as  they  want, 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Fooic  if  there  has  not  already  been  some  e.xpense  incurred  in 
the  work  of  this  Committee  ? 

Mr,  a  R.  Foote  :  In  answer  to  that  question  I  will  have  to 
say  that  there  has  been    some  expense    incurred,      I   incurred 

entirely  on  my  own  responsibility,  as  I  have  never  had  author- 
to  spend  any  of  the  money  of  the  Association.  The  amount 
o(  money  I  have  paid  for  printing  for  the  committee  is  about  $95, 
for  which  I  have  shown  a  receipted  biil  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee, 

Mr.  S.  S.  Leonard  :  Then  it  seems  to  me,  Mr,  President,  that 
the  least  the  Convention  could  do  would  be  to  re-imburse  Mr. 
Foote.  If  there  are  no  funds  to  make  any  further  appropria- 
tions, it  hardly  seems  the  proper  thing  to  ask  Mr.  Foote  to  carry 
on  this  work  and  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  something  that 
|We  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  from. 

■  Mr.  Benjami.v  Rhodes  :  Mr,  Chairman,  possibly  my  statement 
^as  been  a  little  misunderstood.  I  suggested,  and  I  am  sure  I 
represent  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  that  point,  that  no  appropriation  should  be  made  in  this 
Convention  in  session  assembled  without  being  referred  t(j  the 
Executive  Committee,  I  understand  that  this  Committee  has 
been  at  some  expense  for  printing.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
account  should  be  thrown  out,  but  I  do  think  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  report,  simply 
because  it  will  furnish  a  precedent.  If  these  accounts  are 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
dt'ubt  that  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  wnuld  pay 
Such  an  account  as  that,  but  I  believe  the  proper  course  is  to 
have  it  so  referred,  or  refer  it  to  the  Treasurer  or  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  know  whether  the  treasury  will  support  it. 

M«.  A.  J.   De  Cami':     Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move  that  the 


chairman  of  that  Committee  render  his  accourtts,  and  that  t*>^ 
same  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rhodes  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lv.«^ch,  Jk.:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  straying 
away  from  the  point  we  started  out  on,  I  think  the  most  ii"' 
portant  question  is  not  whether  we  will  go  to  any  expense  'i 
providing  legal  talent  in  the  various  States  or  for  the  main  cofT» 
mittee,  nor  whether  we  shall  pay  Mr.  Foote's  bill  or  not,  but  t^>* 
important  question  is,  what  shall  we  pay  in  the  future?  I  thin** 
Mr.  Foote  should  submit  to  the  Association  some  of  the  item  - 
showing  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  Perhaps  I  can  assist  the  Associatior^ 
in  this  matter.  I  am  connected  with  a  street  railway  company 
in  the  West  which  has  reports  of  all  the  laws  upon  the  statute 
book  in  every  State,  and  1  am  willing  to  offer  that  to  the  Associa- 
tion free  of  cost.  Within  a  very  short  period  of  time  I  will  be 
able  to  present  to  the  Association  the  complete  law  upon  the 
statute  books  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  have  the  work  very 
nearly  done  now,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  something  like 
$2,000.  It  will  certainfy  cost  the  Association  $2,000  to  get  that 
information. 

The  President  :  The  question  is  on  Mr.  De  Camp's  motion 
to  refer  the  account  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

(This  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  put  by  the  President 
and  carried.) 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.:  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  Association,  or  to 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a  statement  giving  in 
detail  the  expenses  that  he  thinks  this  Committee  would  incur 
in  the  future. 

Thl  President  :  I  might  say  in  this  connection,  gentlemen, 
that  this  Committee  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  at  consider- 
able expense,  ail  of  which  we  appreciate.  But  that  this  work  has 
been  added  upon  by  Mr.  Foote  and  his  colleagues,  actuated  by 
motives  of  good  for  the  Association,  and  with  the  distinct  and 
clear  understanding  that  the  work  should  be  done  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Association.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on 
this  topic,  it  will  now  be  passed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MoRRiso.N  :     One  remark.     Mr.  Foote  does  not  ask 
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you  for  any  pay,     The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lynch  covers  a  g^round 
'hat  Mr.  Foote  cannot  answer.     He  is  engaged  in  a  work  that 
fovers  a  great  deal  of  ground.     He  could  not  make  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  such  work.     He  has  not  asked  you  for  any- 
thing.    He  has  made   no  proposition   to   present  a  bill  to  the 
Association.     They    have   asked    him   to    present  a  bill  of  the 
expenses  to  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he   will  do  it.     The  Association  has  never  been 
"•ggardly  in  my  experience.     They  have  paid  claims  of  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time  without  any  question.     I   think  at  this 
time  this  business  is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.:  I  think  that  I  have  been  misunder- 
stood. It  was  only  my  desire  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Foote's  Committee.     I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  President:  Is  Mr.  Rhodes  ready  to  report  for  the  Exec- 
utive Committee? — We  will  first  hear  from  the  Secretary  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Steuart,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Patent  Legislation. 

The  Secrei  arv  :     Mr.   President  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
following  letter : 

ALLAN  V.  GARRATT,   Esy.,  Baltimore,  August  sih,  i88g. 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
DUK  Sir  ; 

I  have  your  favor  of  some  days  since,  and  am  sorry  lo  say  I  will  be  unable 
lobe  with  you  at  the  Convention  at  Niagara.  My  partner  is  away,  and  1  am 
so  busy  that  I  will  be  unable  to  leave. 

Please  say  to  the  Convention  for  me,  that  the  plans  of  the  Legal  Committee 
*n  all  in  shape  to  begin  operations  upon  the  51SI  Congress  as  soon  as  it  con- 
vfncs.  Judge  Culberson,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
ol  iht  last  session,  I  am  told,  will  be  upim  the  same  committee  during  the 
turning  Winter,  and  out  of  courtesy  to  him  uur  Bill  will  be  taken  up  among 
the  very  first  acted  upon,  and  his  previous  report  adopted.  1  hope  we  may  be 
»We  10  induce  him  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  as  it  was  originally  filed  providing  for  five  judges 
'istead  of  three,  as  recommended  by  the  committee  report  of  last  year. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  have  little  trouble  in  passing 
■he  Bill  in  the  51st  Congress,  and  if  we  succeed.  The  National  Electric  Light 
Asiociaiion  may  congratulate  itself  upon  having  achieved  a  very  great  reform 
•1  the  patent  system  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of  this  committee 
during  the  next  six  months  to  have  my  best  efforts,  and  1  feel  very  sanguine 
of  success.  Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  Steuart,  Chairman. 
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This  communication  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes. 

The  Pkesidkm:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Haskins, 
city  electrician  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Haskins  then  read  the  following  paper,  entitled,  Dynamo 
Room  Accessories,  Intensity,  Potential  and  Resistance  Measure- 
ments. 

DYNAMO  ROOM  ACCESSORIES  FOR  INTENSITY.   POTENTIAL  AND 
RESISTANCE  MEASUREMENTS. 

BY  C.  C.   HASKINS. 

The  investigator  who  expects  to  find  a  steam  plant  running  without  a  water 
and  a  steam  gauge  at  the  present  day  will  reckon  without  his  host,  and  in 
very  many  instances  he  will  find  also  a  tell-tale  pressure  gauge  in  the  office 
of  the  manager,  who  can  turn  ai  any  moment  without  moving  from  his  desk, 
and  see  as  well  as  if  he  look  a  run  over  to  the  engine  room,  what  pressure 
the  boiler  is  carrying.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  but 
the  fact  that  those  worthy  representatives  of  the  past  were  without  such 
modern  appliances  has  not  kept  these  from  becoming  honored  occupants  of 
the  engine  room  of  to-day.  Progress  is  near  akin  to  that  mother  of  inven- 
tion, of  whom  we  so  often  hear,  and  progress  just  now  calls  for  more  and 
better  appliances  for  the  improvements  of  our  methods  of  producing  and  the 
handling  of  that  boundless  and  wonderful  energy  which  we  call  electricity. 
We  have  advanced  far  enough  to  sec  that  economy  in  production  is  essential, 
and  we  are  now  learning  that  having  once  developed  that  energy,  the  old 
ahd  homely  adage  of  Franklin,  "Waste  not,  want  not,"  is  as  applicable  to 
electric  economy  as  to  matters  of  merchandising  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL 

While  the  inventor  is  striving,  and  with  reasonable  success,  to  lessen  the 
fuel  expense,  and  the  wear  and  tear  is  being  looked  after  by  the  con- 
structor, we  may  ask  is  the  operator  keeping  his  end  of  the  burden  level  by 
a  proper  attention  to  the  means  within  his  reach  for  aiding  in  the  general 
economy  ?  That  the  inventor  has  assiduously  labored  at  his  part  of  the  task 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  records.  There  are  meters  and  meters.  Ingeni- 
ous meters,  and  almost  judicious  meters.  No  sooner  was  it  seen  that  a  neces- 
sity had  arisen  for  something  by  which  to  measure  currents,  than  men  of  in- 
ventive ability  and  men  without,  nearly  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  reach  the  front  and  present  their  various  claims.  A  look  at  a  few 
of  these  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  have  not  endeavored  to  classify  the 
following,  nor  do  I  claim  to  have  gathered  all  there  are  in  existence.  To 
many  of  these  there  are  several  claimants,  and  I  have  quite  generally  adopted 
the  rule  of  mentioning  no  names,  a  safe  method,  perhaps,  of  keeping  out  of 
the  muddle  which  sometimes  arises  from  a  trifle  of  jealousy,  and  leaving  the 
ownership  to  be  decided  by  others.  My  object  is  to  cite  the  apparatus,  not 
the  inventor. 
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|Gnvier,  in  iS8o,  sOi^Kcsted  that  with  a  given  carbon,  the  current  consumed 

buld  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  light  given.     He  supported   his 

alcmrnt  by  mathematical  calculations,  and  comparative  tests  by  other  mcth- 

This  was  ampere  measuring  by  photometry.     In  the  same  year  Marcel 

tprtiand  Siemens  and  Halske  brought  out   nearly  parallel  inventions.     In 

Ihc  (ormcr,  a  long  coil  is  placed  parallel   to  and  between   the  legs  of  a  hori- 

iontiil  horseshoe   magnet,   extending   from   the  neutral   point  to  the  poles. 

bis  coil  is  so  adjusted  as  tn  revolve  like  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 

ting  delicately  supported  at  either  end.     An  index   attached  to  the  shaft  is 

jide  (0  act  as  a  scale  beam,  and  a  sliding  weight   restores  it  to  zero.     This 

Vra  of  galvanomelric    weighing   differed    principally    from    Siemens    and 

Halske's  invention  in  that  the  latter  was  a   vertical  arrangement  of  coil  and 

magnet.     Recquercl  and  joule  had  also  accomplished  much  the   same  result 

before  then.      Hopkinson's  voltmeter  had    two  parallel  wires,  through  one  of 

I  the  current  was  passed.     To  one  of  these  an   index   was  attached,  the 

ller  being  part  of  a  graduated  arc.     The   dilitation  of  the  wires  by  normal 

at  moving  both  index  and  scale  in  the  same  direction  kept  the  indicator  at 

,  so  that  when  a  current  traversed  the  second  wire  there  was  no  error  due 

> normal  temperature  to  be  corrected.     Heat  in  this  case  was  the  measure 

(pressure.     Siemens  and  Halske,  among  other  inventions,  exhibited  one  of 

|«till  different  form.      In  this,  there  is  a  combination  of  solenoids  and  clock- 

vrk,  with  a  registering  disk. 

I  very  radical  departure  was  made  by  an  English  inventor,  who  is  well 
Bown  in  electric  lighting.  In  the  system  which  he  patented,  a  lever  at  one 
fctremity  terminated  in  a  solenoid  core,  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
\n  was  a  plunger  valve.  When  the  current  passed  through  the  coils  of  the 
lUcnoid,  the  core  was  sucked  in,  the  valve  was  opened,  and  water  flowed  out 
Ore  or  lest  rapidly  in  proportion  tn  the  size  of  the  opening,  which  at  last, 


fcuuric.  was  governed  hy  the  suck  of  the  solenoid,  a  sort  of  temperance 
Bpere  meter.  An  automatic  syphon  emptied  the  reservoir  and  then  it 
The  quantity  of  water  was  assumed  to  be  directly  proportioned  to  the 
'of  current.  (See  Fig.  I.)  In  BIythc's  ampere  meter,  a  vertical  solenoid 
has  an  adjustable  core  suspended  from  a  spiral  spring.  A  vernier  gives  the 
•Jirect  reading  of  from  one-tenth  of  an  ampere  to  too  amperes. 
|The  Dcprez-Carpenlier  ampere  meter  came  to  the  front  about  this  time  in 


the  succession!  It  contains  two  permanent  magnets,  bent  half  way  toowe 
the  inner  circumference  of  a  circular  box.  When  nearly  at  ihe  quarter  o 
each  side,  ihe  ends  are  bent  inward,  parallel  with  the  diameter,  and  extenc 
parallel  with  it  until  they  nearly  touch.  Now  we  have  two  maKnels,  each  no< 
wholly  unlike  the  capital  letter  C,  with  the  open  portions  facing  each  other  ic 
the  middle  of  the  box.  In  the  space  left  by  the  magnets,  where  the  four  poles 
so  nearly  join,  is  an  electro-magnetic  coil,  which  carries  the  needle  and  is 
actuated  by  the  current  traversing  it.  This  was  a  bol(J  step  in  advance 
Kapp  modified  the  Deprez-Carpentier  instrument  by  making  the  magneu 
electro-magnetic,  instead  of  permanent.  The  scale  was  graduated  experi — ■ 
mentally,  and  the  instrument  was  formed  for  an  ammeter  or  voltmeter 
according  to  the  size  of  wire  used.  Here  was  quite  a  radical  departure-—. 
Uppenborn  developed  a  novel  idea  in  the  use  of  an  eccentrically  shaped  arma- 
ture lying  on  a  simple  electro-magnet  core,  and  a  pointer  fixed  to  the  sami 
axis  as  the  armature.  The  pointer  stands  at  one  end  of  the  curved  seal 
when  at  lero.  As  the  current  increases,  the  eccentric  face  of  the  roUini 
armature  gives  to  the  pointer  a  movement  along  the  scale,  and  a  direct  read — - 
ing  may  be  had.  This  graduation  is  arbitrary — done  by  a  sort  of  cut  and  uy* 
method,  or  thumb  rule.  The  improved  voltmeter  of  this  form  has  two  coils 
instead  of  one,  the  greater  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  A  switch  giresa 
choice  of  the  coils. 

There  arc  forms  in  which  the  needle  is  loaded  with  small  magnets,  and  the 
poles  of  electro-magnets  are  so  placed  as  to  double  the  magnetic  action  of 
these  on  the  balanced  needle.  The  molecular  structure  of  glass  is  so  afiecteift 
by  the  magnetism  as  to  change  the  direction  of  a  beam  of  light  transmitteit 
through  it,  and  this  property  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  measure  cur- 
rents of  electricity  by  the  deflection  of  a  ray  of  light.  In  one  of  that  form  of. 
voltmeter,  which  measures  current  by  the  expansion  of  a  wire  through  the 
heat  generated  by  the  passage  of  a  current,  some  improvement  has  been 
made.  In  this  a  wire  of  platinum  silver  is  inclosed  in  a  brass  tube,  held  in 
tension  by  springs  or  weights.  Formerly  the  absolute  tension  of  the  wire  did 
not  give  exact  results  it  the  wire  was  exposed  to  changes  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. Even  when  not  in  use,  the  zero  of  the  instrument  is  changeable. 
In  the  more  recent  instrument  the  brass  tube  surrounding  the  wire  is  made  to 
have  the  same  coefficient  of  dilitation  as  the  wire  itself,  so  that  by  compensa- 
tion the  zero  remains  very  nearly  absolute.  The  outer  air  has  no  longer  any 
power  to  change  and  falsify  the  record  of  the  instrument.  Another  form  of 
voltmeter  in  which  the  dilatation  of  a  wire  is  utilized  to  measure  current 
pressure  is  a  modification  of  the  last.  There  were  unforeseen  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accuracy.  The  increased  length  of  the  wire  was  assumed  to  be 
solely  due  to  heat  expansion,  but  investigation  showed  that  with  that  e.xpan- 
sion  there  must  be  considered  the  change  in  stress  consequent  upon  the 
elongation  and  the  accompanying  increased  sag.  A  remedy  very  similar  to 
the  former  remedy  was  applied,  and  the  work  is  now  sufficiently  correct  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

A  French  invention  is  dependent  for  its  results  upon  the  action  of  solenoid 


•ilraction  upon  a  movable  core,  ihe  deplh  of  this  plunge  being  corapensated 
by  a  weiKbl  which  slides  on  a  steelyard  arm  attached  to  the  [Hjinter  a  method 
o(  weighing  the  current.  Deprez,  accordin|{  to  Niaudct,  conceived  the  idea 
ni  viluing  current  by  weighing  it  by  the  aid  of  a  solenoid  coil.  The  scale  of 
proportions  was  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment.  A  certain  known  current 
liiliinccd  a  ({iven  weight.  A  second  current  would  balance  a  greater  or  less 
weight,  According  to  its  quantity,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  say  "  with  a 
maunctdf  such  and  such  proportions  I  find  that  a  current  which  weighs  blank 
Xrammcs  is  a  current  of  ten  amperes." 

A  ttcll-lcnown  inventor  has  endeavored  to  utilize  the  heat  generated  by  a 
current  t<i  turn  a  horizontal  wheel,  against  the  diagonal  paddles  of  which  the 
riiiilK  air  impinges.  In  another  form  there  arc  two  upright  solenoids  and 
1*0  cores.  These  cores  are  fixed  to,  and  are  a  part  of,  a  rectangular  frame 
•hich  moves  on  two  centers  at  the  middle  of  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the 
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frame.  At  two  diagonally  opposite  corners  the  cores  are  placed,  and  the 
•inding  of  the  coils  is  such  that  when  one  core  is  sucked  up  into  one  coil,  the 
other  is  drawn  downward  into  the  other  coil.  This  see-saw  motion  is  com- 
nunicatcd  to  the  pointer  from  its  being  fastened  to  the  frame  at  the  upper 
center  of  motion.  A  counterweight  tends  to  hold  the  pointer  at  zero  when  in 
a  state  of  rest.  (See  Fig.  s.) 
I  Measurement  of  the  gases  developed  by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water 

I  was  one  of  the  first  as  well  as  simplest  of  apparatus.  Secondarily,  the  heat 
I  so  generated  has  been  made  to  d<>  duty  as  a  meter.  An  ingenious  German 
I  inrentor  endeavored  to  utilize  the  heating  effect  of  current  by  the  aid  of  a 
^^kuble  thermometer,  the  two  branches  connected  with  a  thermopile  in  a  way 
^Bb  increase  the  temperature  in  one  branch  and  reduce  it  in  the  other,  through 
the  Peltier  effect,  when  current  is  sent  through  the  thermopile.  Walker,  in 
1885.  and  Wolf,  1886,  also  utilized  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water  with 
platinum  electrodes.  A  Russian  electrician  measured  the  time  necessary  for 
the  evolution  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen  by  a  given  number  of 
amperes  of  current.  From  this  as  a  starting  point  he  has  formed  a  table 
showing  the  time  necessary  to  disengage  one  unit  of  gas  with  one  unit  of 
current  at  temperatures  varying  from  15  degrees  to  24  degrees  centigrade. 

A  German  was  among  the  first  to  discard  springs  and  permanent  magnets 
in  ampere  meters  and  voltmeters.  His  instruments  were  galvanometers, 
with   regulating  pieces  of  soft    iron    for   adjusting    Ihe   index    pointer.     An 
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EokIi'sIi  firm  followed  about  the  same  time  with  a  novel  idea  in  ammeters,  in 
which  the  compound  action  of  magnet  upon  magnet  was  utiliicd.  To  escape 
the  use  of  springs  and  permanent  magnets,  a  French  inventor  prodtjced  an 
instrument  in  which  a  plate  of  soft  iron  is  afTcctcd  by  opposing  magnetic 
influences,  being  both  repelled  and  attracted.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
requires  either  a  mathematical  education,  by  meaus  of  which  to  calculate  the 
result,  or  some  other  instrument  of  a  simpler  character  to  verify  the  work. 
Th«  use  of  this  form  of  meter  is  not  unlike  reading  fiction  to  learn  history. 
If  the  reader  knows  the  history  beforehand  he  does  not  need  the  fiction.  If 
not,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false. 

Simplicity  is  made  simpler  in  another  form,  where  the  inventor  uses  an 
electro-magnet  with  a  multiplicity  of  armatures,  each  held  back  by  its  own 
retaining  spring.  The  more  current  you  use  for  bait,  the  more  armatures 
you  will  catch.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  count  them.  A  novel  form  had  its 
origin  in  Berlin.  In  this,  the  pivot  of  the  index  needle  lies  within  the  sole- 
noid, and  one  or  more  short,  fine  wires  are  attached  to  this  center,  at  about 
right  angles  to  the  needle.  The  magnetic  action  tends  to  set  these,  which 
are  in  fact  one  armature,  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  indicator  is  moved  along  the  scale.  The  weak  point  in  this  and  many 
other  clever  instruments  lies  in  the  fact  that  magnetic  action  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  of  deflection,  but  to  the  tangent  of  that  angle.  An 
Austrian  inventor  places  the  needle  between  two  contact  screws,  and  any 
deviation  from  normal  voltage  closes  the  circuit  through  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  coils,  having  differently  toned  bells,  so  that  the  employes  are  warned 
not  only  that  the  pressure  is  changed  from  normal,  but  whether  it  is  above 
or  below  that  point. 

A  European  device,  in  quite  extensive  use  on  the  continent,  has  two  clocks 
with  pendulums  so  adjusted  that  in  their  normal  condition  their  motions  are 
perfectly  synchronous,  though  independent  of  each  other.  One  of  these 
pendulums  terminates  in  a  fork,  which  holds  a  spool  of  fine  wire,  and  this 
last  is  free  and  swings  back  and  forth  in  a  coil  of  coarser  wire,  like  a  core  in 
a  solenoid  coil.  The  main  current  energizes  the  larger  or  stationary  coil, 
while  the  movable  coil  of  fine  wire  is  in  a  derived  circuit  from  the  main  line. 
The  mutual  action  of  the  magnetism  in  the  two  coils,  of  course,  varies  the 
pendulum  motion,  and  a  set  of  clockface  counters — similar  to  those  on  a  gns 
meter — registers  the  amount  of  current. 

The  heat  developed  by  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  a  current  has 
been  utilized  to  vaporize  a  liquid  and  produce  motion  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  A  horizontal  lever  has  dependent  from  either  extremity  a  closed 
bulb  containing  a  fluid.  The  two  bulbs  are  connected,  and  in  their  normal 
condition  are  balanced.  Within  the  fluid  a  coil  is  placed,  its  terminals  ex- 
tending down  through  the  bottom.  When  either  bulb  is  depressed  these 
terminals  dip  in  mercury  cups  and  complete  the  circuit.  Heat  is  generated 
in  the  coil,  the  liquid  is  vaporized,  and  the  vapor  makes  its  way  over  to  the 
other  bulb  where  it  is  condensed.  By  and  by  the  balance  is  destroyed  and 
the  beam  tips,  breaking  the  circuit   on  one  side  and  making  contact  on  the 


olher-  The  operation  is  repeated  alternately  from  either  direction,  and  every 
time  it  makes  one  complete  vibration,  a  ratchet  wheel  is  pushed  one  notch 
ahead  by  a  dog  attached  to  the  tilting  lever.  (See  Fig.  3.)  To  obtain  a.  per- 
manent record  o(  the  meter's  work,  a  well-known  French  maker  oMnslru- 
mcnts  of  precision  added  a  revolving  drum  of  paper,  on  which  a  pencil  at- 
tached tn  the  index  lever  traces  the  variations  of  voltage. 


A  very  clever  method  of  getting  the  pressure  of  a  high  voltage  system  by 
means  of  a  low  voltage  instrument,  has  been  used  with  fair  success  by  the  aid 
o(  high  resistance  incandescent  lamps.  A  sufficient  number  of  these, 
arr»nged  in  series,  are  placed  in  a  derived  circuit  around  the  motor  dynamo 
nr  lamps      When  the  proper  number  of  these  is  introduced  in  the  circuit  to 


liring  their  candle  power  up  to  proper  brilliancy,  the  lamp  resistances  are 
"leasured  separately,  and  the  aggregate  is  comparatively  the  difference  of 
po'fniial  between  the  terminals — a  Ko<id  approximate  system  where  no  better 
c»n  be  obtained.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

Of  electrolytic  meters  there  have  been  many.  One  of  novel  constructioo  is 
«n  American  invention.  In  this  apparatus  the  entire  line  current  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  gas  evolved,  after  being  forced 
Ihrough  water  to  clear  it  of  froth  or  other  impurities,  passes  into  a  meter 
jimilar  to  that  used  for  gas  measurement,  whence,  after  having  moved  the 
<1'*1.  it  is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  open  air. 

In  Ibis  class  of  meters  there  are  probably  none  better  known  than  those  in 
UM  by  the  Edison  system  throughout  this  country  and  Europe.  Their  action 
isbisedon  the  electro-chemical  deposit  of  zinc,  an  average  of  1,224  milligrams 
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of  line  per  hour  per  ampere.  Of  these,  (or  different  purposes  connected  with 
that  system,  several  have  been  brought  out.  A  very  ingenious  one,  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar,  has  the  lamp  attachment,  by  which  a  safe  temper- 
ature is  insured  to  the  meter. 

The  W'heatstone  bridge  principle  is  used  in  one  form  of  pressure  indicator 
for  constant  potential  plants.  The  circuit  to  be  measured  includes  a  lamp 
through  which  the  current  flows.  The  amount  of  current  passing  is  deter- 
mined by  its  voltage,  and  the  resistance  of  the  filament  is  measured  by  the 
heat  developed.  The  scale  is  so  graduated  that  at  any  time  when  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  brought  to  zero,  thus  balancing  the  bridge,  the  index 
pointer  gives  a  direct  reading  of  the  current  pressure.  Another  modification 
of  the  bridge  principle  is  used  for  constant  potential  current  measurements. 
In  this  form  one  or  two  standard  cells  are  placed  in  derived  circuit  around 
a  variable  resistance.  The  battery  is  opposed  to  the  current  under  examin- 
ation. When,  by  sliding  the  contact  along  the  scale,  the  needle  is  brought  to 
zero,  the  pointer  indicates  the  voltage  sought. 

When  the  question  is  of  mctdrs  for  alternating  currents,  the  problem  is 
much  more  complicated,  hut  the  inventors,  nothing  daunted,  have,  since  the 
comparatively  recent  introduction  of  these  systems,  done  an  immense  amount 
of  attempting  with  some  success.  Many  of  these  are  of  such  recent  birth 
that  patents  have  not  yet  been  secured,  and  inventors  are  somewhat  reticent 
about  having  their  little  ones  paraded  before  the  electrical  public  too  early, 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  Siemens'  electro-dynamometer  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Instruments  for  measuring  the  poteiitial  of  an  alternate  current.  In 
this  the  inventor  availed  himself  of  the  mutual  reaction  between  two  coils, 
one  within  the  other.  The  inner  coil  is  connected  to  the  circuit  on  one  side 
through  the  torsion  spring  which  holds  it  in  suspension,  while  the  other  ter- 
minal rests  in  a  mercury  contact.  This  arrangement  permits  of  a  rotary 
motion  without  breaking  the  connection.  The  deflected  coil  is  brought  back  to 
zero  until  it  will  no  longer  deflect.  The  pointer  gives  a  reading  which  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  no 
matter  how  often  or  how  slowly  the  alternations  take  place,  the  result  must 
be  the  same,  for  no  sooner  does  the  direction  change  in  one  coil  than  the 
other  is  similarly  affected.  Another  form  of  induction  instrument  is  described 
in  a  German  technical  journal.  In  this  there  are  no  less  than  four  coils,  two 
main  and  two  secondary.  A  Whcatsione  bridge  figures  in  the  combination, 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  apparatus,  which  is  loo  complicated  in  its 
detail   for  any  but  an  extensively  illustrated  explanation. 

As  early  as  1S84,  the  current  itself  was  made  to  do  duty  in  energizing  an 
electro-magnet,  as  up  to  that  date  permanent  magnets  were  unsatisfactory  ; 
but  Weston's  new  instrument,  in  which  a  permanent  magnet  is  used,  I  have 
seen  tested  with  very  rough  usage  without  perceptible  change.  The  method 
of  magnetization,  I  believe,  is  known  only  to  the  manufacturers. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  springs  in  measuring  instruments, 
because  of  an  assumed  liability  to  change  in  form  or  elasticity.  This  as- 
sumption seems  to  me  fallacious  when  we  consider  the  reliability  of  delicate 
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hinism  like  time-kcepinK  machinery,  in  which  a  spring  not  only  fur- 
the  moiivc  power,  but  a  spring  as  delicate  almost  as  it  is  possible  lu 
iMkc,  is  the    regulator  as   well,   and   when   wc   remember   the    permanent 

lolccular  changes   which   might   be  expected   to  arise   from  the  rapid  doing 

id  undoing  of  the  delicate  hair-spring,  or  the  heavy  and  powerful  daily 
Bovcment  of  the  driving  spring. 

Many  more  systems  might  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  one  hardly  knows 
»licrc  lo  stop,  for  every  weekly  report  from  Washington  adds  to  the  list  of 
insirunirnts  for  the  measurement  of  either  pressure  or  quantity  of  work,  or 
cthing.  Many  that  I  have  mentioned  are  out  of  place,  save  in  the  labo. 
wary,  while  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained,  electrical  doctors 
disagree  loan  alarming  extent.  As  a  result,  the  majority  of  ampere  meters  in 
industrial  use  to-day  are  known  as  ammeters,  and  (or  simplicity  of  structure 
art  liitlir  more  than  a  stick  and  a  string — a  hollow  coil,  which  is  the  arc  of  a 
fireic,  the  center  of  which  is  the  center  of  motion  of  a  radial  arm  terminai- 
ixftinawirc  core  with  an  index  arm  attached,  which,  in  a  state  of  rest,  stands 
ai  lero.  ,\  solenoid,  with  a  direct  reading  scale — that  is  all.  If  correct,  it  is 
all  that  is  necessary — but  who  knows  ?  OS  the  more  complicated  apparatus 
ouch  may  be  said  as  to  its  accuracy  of  action.  Those  in  which  permanent 
"lagnellsm  is  used  have  not  hitherto  retained  the  magnetism  constant,  and  it 
iiamooled  point  between  certain  French  and  English  electricians,  whether 
is  any  method  by  which  an  accurate  measurement  of  an  alternate  cur- 

il  can  be  made  by  any  known  process.  In  a  discussion  of  this  nature,  I 
On  see  perfectly  well  a  little  way  back  and  do  not  purpose  venturing  an 
opinion.  The  change  In  the  magnetic  power  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  has 
"'mctimcs  been  attributed  to  the  careless  method  of  removing  and  replacing 
Ihf  armature.  Prof.  Hughes  has  suggested  thai  the  only  constant  magnet  is 
<*t  which,  after  thorough  saturation,  is  hammered  until  every  possible  change 
"f  its  magnetism  is  driven  out  of  it.  The  small  residuum  is  permanent,  and 
M  likely  to  change.  Dr.  Hopkinson,  with  other  lesser  lights,  has  repeatedlv 
found  that  the  employment  of  an  astatic  needle  is  imperative  in  the  neigh- 
borhriod  of  magnets  and  magnetic  fields.  The  use  of  an  iron  casing  does  not 
thoroughly  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  necessity  for  a  constant  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  ordinarj'  user,  even  should  the  calibration  of  the  instrument 
remain  unchanged.  The  use  of  the  battery  by  which  lo  cnergi/c  an  elcctro- 
"•agnel  introduces  another  serious  inconvenience.  A  standard  battery  is  not 
'^  all  times  readily  attainable — is  not  inexpensive,  and  may  possibly  be  un- 
reliable, 

In  nalvanometer  work,  with  a  portable  battery  of  standard  cells,  I  have 
"oitd  a  marked  difference  in  deflection  through  standard  resistances,  which 
I  could  not  explain.  The  importance  of  convenient  and  constant,  as  well  as 
•"Bple,  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  current  flow,  as  well  as  potential, 
I*  of  easy  comprehension.  It  may  he  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence,  which 
nisht  appropriately  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  dynamo  room,  as  a  hint  to 
'lit  engineer  and  the  dynamo  tender.  *'  It  takes  money  to  buy  coal."  Ex- 
ras  of  pressure  in  a  constant  potential  system   means,  as  an  electric  light 
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man  once  tersely  remarked  to  me,  "coal  wasted,  Alaments  basted,  patti 
diiiKUt>lcd."  There  is  altvays  a  triangular  duel  bclwcen  the  patron, 
company  and  the  coal  pile,  on  the  subject  of  amperes,  volts,  candles  l 
lampK  and  dollars.  Now  and  again  the  wire  men,  too,  arc  drairn  tnt< 
wrtkn|{le  on  the  subject  of  insulation,  or  the  armature  cnmplains  io  a  T< 
feelinK  way  that  it  has  been  abused  needlessly.  Thus,  from  every  staj 
point,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  safeguard  over  undue  waste  is  a  vital  qu 
lion  with  the  electric  light  men. 

Hand  in  hand  with  apparatus  for  measuring  current  Bow  and  cum 
ptcksurcs  should  go  instruments  of  precision  for  the  daily  measurement 
line  insulation  and  copper  resistance.  I  use  the  phrase  "instruments 
precision  "  advisedly,  as  the  only  known  apparatus  in  many  localities,  and 
far  too  many  stations,  is  as  distant  from  being  an  instrument  of  precision 
a  bell-hanger  is  from  being  an  electric  wire  man.  .As  you  are  probal 
aware,  this  conviction  is  not  a  recent  one  with  me.  If  there  is  any  one  ihi 
in  the  whole  business  of  electric  lighting  for  which  I  have  the  most  ihorou 
and  uncompromising  dislike  for  testing  circuits,  it  is  the  magneto  bell, 
wish  I  could  feel  that  all  my  hearers  were  in  full  sympathy  with  this  sci 
ment.  The  objections  to  the  ordinar)-  magneto  are  many  and  positive. 
the  first  place,  it  is  an  alternate  current  generator,  and  will  ring  on  a  perfet 
insulated  line  of  sufficient  static  capacity,  as  readily  as  with  a  dead  grou 
There  is  positively  no  way  of  determining  how  much  insulation  resistai 
there  is  in  the  line.  It  will  ring  or  it  will  not,  and  that  is  all  you  ever  kn( 
There  is  no  degree  of  measurement.  With  one  person  who  grinds  it  ih 
will  be  a  ring,  while  a  less  vigorous  employ^  will  fail  to  make  any  impress 
upon  it.  It  becomes  in  the  hands  of  line  men  who  are  encouraged  to  use 
a  Kcapegoat  for  neglect,  for  laziness  and  a  loss  to  the  owner  o(  the  plant, 
has  not  the  range  required  for  proper  insulation  of  an  arc  line,  nor  even 
»  50-lighl  incandescent  plant.  The  range  of  the  ordinary  magneto  is  I 
than  is.ixxi  ohms. 

With  a  tangent  galvanometer,  the  measurements  may  be  made  by  a  li 
exercise  of  pencil  and  paper  and  the  aid  of  a  table  of  tangents.  The  inl 
ally  of  the  current,  as  measured  by  the  tangent  galvanometer,  is  proportic 
lo  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  dcHection  of  the  needle.  We  will  first  obtai 
contilant  by  the  measurement  of  a  known  resistance — say  10,000  ohms.  ,•• 
other  known  resistance  would  be  as  well.  We  note  the  deflection,  and  U 
Ing  to  a  table  of  tangents,  note  the  tangent  of  30  degrees.  We  next  com 
one  pi>le  of  our  battery  to  earth,  and  the  other  terminal  to  the  galvanome 
which  latter  is  connected  to  the  line.  All  detectors  and  other  earth  alia 
memo  having  been  removed,  the  whole  is  now  a  metallic  circuit.  Closing 
key,  we  note  the  deflection  in  dcgreesof  our  line  insulation,  and  find  the  I 
gent  of  that  figure  in  the  table. 

Now,  the  tangent  of  the  first  deflection,  multiplied  by  the  known  resistat 
10,000,  and  divided  by  the  tangent  of  the  second  deflection,  will  give  us 
number  of  ohms  of  line  insulation  resistance.  Or.  its  tangent  is  lo^ 
dcdi'clion  through  the  known  resistance  as  the  tangent  of  the  second 
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mm  inversely  is  to  the  unknown  resistance.  A  very  convenient  little  combl- 
nalion  has  been  rauch  used  in  Chicago,  which  answers  an  excellent  purpose 
in  construction  work  and  testing,  where  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  reach  a 
maximum  insulation.  In  a  small  box,  a  battery  is  placed  with  a  switch  for 
connecting  with  a  galvanometer  through  a  standard  resistance  coil,  or  to  line. 
|lo  binding  screws  receive  the  line  connection  and  the  earth  wire.     Having 
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ccd  ihe  galvanometer  needle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  switch  is 
'"filed,  throwing  the  current  through  the  know*  resistance.  Note  the  deflcc- 
'lon.  Then  switch  lu  line.  If  the  galvanometer  needle  deflects  less  than  be- 
''ire,  [he  insulation  has  more  ohms  resistance  than  the  standard  coil.  A 
'*ilch  enables  the  operator  to  use  any  number  of  cells,  from  one  to  the  full 
lumber,  so  that  within  a  somewhat  limited  range  considerable  accuracy  may 
ItJtlained.  (See  Fig.  5.) 
Every  now  and  then  the  suggestion  is  made  to  place  a  permanent  ground 
in  arc  line,  in  order  to  know  when  a  second  ground  occurs.  The  use  of  a 
•>fe()'  comes  in  at  once  as  a  natural  sequence.  The  suggestion  is  fraught 
»ith  great  danger  to  both  life  and  property,  and  takes  no  heed  of  the  time  it 
'equires  a  good  healthy  current  to  "  gel  there."  While  it  is  true  that  the  first 
pound  does  no  harm, /ct  jc,  it  must  be  remembered  that  without  a  first 
ground  a  second  ground  is  an  impossibility,  and  the  second  ground  is  the 
irouMesome  one.  There  is  a  fascination  about  rigging  up  some  sort  of  an 
«rrangement  for  telling  when  there  is  trouble,  rather  than  to  keep  the  trouble 
u  hay  on  general  principles.  An  acquaintance  broL|ghl  to  me  one  day,  with 
kis  face  all  aglow,  a  sketch  of  a  piece  ol  clockwork,  ingeniously  arranged  to 
""ike  an  instantaneous  contact  to  ground  once  an  hour  while  the  plant  was 
funning.  This  ground  contact  had,  between  the  line  and  ground,  a  safety 
device  which  held  up  a  key  to  a  second  circuit,  that  could  only  close  when 
'he  fuse  melted.  On  this  second  circuit  he  had  a  battery  and  u  bell  located 
*i  ihal  every  one  in  the  room  must  hear  it,  and  continue  to  hear  it  until  it 
•M  switched  out  or  the  battery  ran  down.  Ii  never  worked,  for  I  convinced 
kini  of  its  impracticability  by  asking  him  to  form  the  second  ground  through 
body  as  an  experimental  test. 

esling  sets  are  made  by  various  firms,  which   do  excellently  well  for  the 
les  of  measuring  which   may  be  necessary   about   the  station  or  on    the 
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line.  The  combination  includes  a  Wheatsionc  bridge  with  a  normal  capacity 
up  to  over  a  meKohm  and  down  to  fractions  of  an  ohm.  With  an  additional 
box  containing  extra  coils,  and  a  split  plug  and  cord  attachment,  this  capacity 
may  he  carried  to  twice  or  three  times  its  ordinary  capacity.  A  battery  and 
galvanometer  finishes  the  set,  which  is  made  up  in  two  portable  cases.  No 
electric  light  station  or  plant  of  any  consequence  should  be  without  some 
such  means  of  electrical  measurement,  and  no  dynamo  should  be  run  without 
a  daily  test  of  insulation  and  a  test  of  copper  resistance.  A  bad  joint  may 
cost  many  pounds  of  coal,  but  a  ground  leak  may  be  far  more  expensive  in 
many  ways,  while  both  may  be  prevented  by  the  proper  constant  use  of  a%ct 
of  testing  instruments.  A  daily  record  should  be  kept  of  these  tests,  together 
with  the  condition  of  the  weather,  etc.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  ladder 
which  was  seen  in  a  dream,  the  three  principal  rounds  of  which  are  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  the  greatest  of  these  being  charity.  We  have  in  the 
electrical  ladder  three  principal  rounds  also.  They  are  current,  potential  and 
insulation. 

The  President  ;  If  there  is  no  objection,  before  proceeding 
with  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Haskins'  paper,  we  will  htjar  from 
Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  Economic  Size  of  Line  Wire. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  My  paper  is  so  uninteresting  and  unintelligible, 
that  the  only  way  I  can  get  it  attention  is  to  distribute  printed 
copies.  The  writer  has  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  use  a 
formula  for  finding  the  size  of  line  wire,  arid  he  has  been  re-  j 
quested  to  present  it  at  this  time.  With  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  not  strictly  new,  and  yet  that  it  is  needed  by  all  practical 
electricians,  the  following  is  submitted: 

ECONOMICAL  SIZE  OF  LINE  WIRE  FOR  CONSTANT  CURRENT 

CIRCUITS. 

BV   BENJAMIN   RHODES. 

The  writer  has  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  use  a  formula  for  finding 
the  economical  siie  of  line  wire  for  constant  current  circuits  and  has  been 
requested  to  present  it  at  this  lime.  With  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  new, 
and  yet  that  it  is  needed  by  many  practical  electricians,  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted : 

Let  X  — diameter  of  line  wire  in  mils. 
"    A  ^length  of  circuit  in  miles. 
■■    B^  price  of  copper  per  pound. 

C^cost  of  power  per  year  per  horse-power. 

E^amperes  of  current. 
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riien  any  plant  is  about  to  he  established,  B  and  E  are  known,  C  can  be 
rrmined  near  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  A   will   be   found   lo  be   im- 
material. 


H6  X*  ^  pounds  of  wire  per  mile. 
-OK)  B  X*  ^  cost  per  mile  of  wire. 
.0016  B  X'  ^  interest  and  depreciation  at  10  per  cent. 
-OC16  A  B  X*  —annual  cost  of  wire,     (i) 


watts  per  mile. 

horse-power  lust  in  transmission  per  mile. 

—  cost  of  same. 


5-4577        . 

-y,-  —  ohms  per  mile 

5-4577  E* 

X" 
5-4577  E' 

54577_CJ' 

746  X» 

S4577  A  C  E«  ,■••,, 
.  Y, —  annual  rost  01  power  lost  in  entire  circuit.     (2) 

1l  is  plain  that  with  any  increase  in  the  size  of  wire  the  value  of  (i)  will 
increase  while  (2)  will  diminish,  and  the  economical  value  of  X  will  be  such 
that  ihc  sum  of  (i)  and  (2)  will  be  a  minimum. 

Let  u  =  this  sum. 

54577  A  C  E« 

Differentiating. 

109154  E"  C 


-^=.0032  B  X 
dx 


74<'  X» 

Placing  this  equal  to  zero,  and  reducing,  wc  have  : 

45700  E'  C 
A      —  p 

This  formula  shows  that  diameter  of  wire  depends  on  price  of  copper,  cost 

'  power  and  quantity  of  current,  and   is  entirely  independent  of  the  length 

'circuit  and  voltage. 

The  differential  coefficient  shows  that  the  formula  is  in  harmnny  with  Sir 
iWilliam  Thompson's  rule  that  "  the  additional  running  expense  due  to  the 
ffsiaance  of  the  conductor  shall  equal  thi-  interest  on  its  first  cost." 

/"nVcdyVtf^^rr  refers  to  the  bare  wire  without  any  covering  or  insulation 
l»haicvcr.  The  insulating  cover  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  like  a  brick, 
Jitont  or  frame  station. 

A  few  examples  are  added  for  illustration,  the  price  of  copper  assumed  at 
llo  cents  per  pound  for  facility  of  calculation. 

What  size  wire  should  be   used  in  a  transmission  of  power  plant  using  a 

'ampere  current,  power  costing  ijiioo  per  year  per  horse-power? 


Here  E— 40,  C— loo,  B— so,  substlnilinfr  X— 427  mils  or  nearly  cow  w 
B.  &  S.  gauge. 

If  the  power  cost  #50  per  year,  then  C— 50  and  X— 35(),  or  00  B.  &  S.     Wit 
water  power  al  $10  per  year.  X^240  or  between  3  and  3  B.  &  S. 

Should  a  20  ampere  current  be  used  in  the  three  cases  above,  the  resnl»- 
would  be,  respectively  : 

X^3oa,  which  is  larger  than  i  B.  &  S. 

X— 250, 2  B.  K  S. 

X— 170    between    5    and        6  B.  &  S. 
What  size  wire  is  economical  in  an  ordinary  city  arc  light  ten  amperecircni 
steam  power  costing  1I150  per  year? 

E— 10  C^50  B^20 

Giving  X— (So  or  No.  5  B.  &  S. 

Suppose  water  power  can  be  furnished  at  Niagara  Falls  for  $10  per  hnrs 

power  per  year  and  a  ten  ampere  current  generated  by  this  power  be  used  f" 

street  lighting  in  Buffalo,  the  entire  length  of  circuit  being  50  miles,  what 

the  economical  size  of  line  wire  ? 

A  substitution  in  our  formula  gives  X^i2omils,  equal  to  No.  8  wire  B.  • 
S.,  or  exactly  No.  11  Birmingham  wire  gauge. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rhodes  explained  that  the  No.  11  Birming 
ham  wire  gauge  wire,  given  as  the  economical  size  of  the  lin 
wire  carrying  the  ten  ampere  current  between  Niagara  Falls  am 
Buffalo,  would  be  about  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  an  ordinal 
lead  pencil. 

The  Pkesident  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  before  you  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Haskins  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Dr.  MosF.s  :  I  move  that  they  be  received  and  filed  and  spread 
upon  the  minutes. 

{The  motion,  after  being  duly  seconded,  was  put  and  carried.) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have,  for  the  special  order 
of  business,  at  11  o'clock,  which  has  very  nearly  arrived,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  through  its  chairman.  Dr.  Moses. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Mr.  President,  have  you  not  printed  copies 
of  the  Constitution  that  can  be  distributed  to  the  Association? 

(The  Secretary  brought  in  a  numberof  printed  copies,  showing 
the  old  and  new  Constitutions,  and  they  were  distributed  among 
the  members.) 

I  Dr.  Moses  :  This  report  is  of  a  committee  of  five,  appointed 
at  the  Chicago  Convention,  who  were  invited  to  report  at  this 
Convention  on  some  necessary  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
The  opinions  of  all  the  members  of  the  Association  were  sought 
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with  regard  to  certain  changes,  thought  advisable  then,  and  we 
have  a  mass  of  material,  amounting  to  some  125  letters,  some  of 
them  quite  carefully  written,  and  giving  great  encouragement  to 
the  committee  to  proceed  in  these  amendments,  which  are  on 
file  with  the  Secretary.  The  amendments  are  not  many,  but 
comprise  a  change  of  some  importance  in  the  form  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  these  points 
after  I  have  read  the  proposed  Constitution. 
Dr.  Moses  then  read  the  proposed  Constitution,  as  follows  : 

THE  XATIONAI.    ELECTRIC    LIGHT   ASSOCIATION. 


R>:i'iiKT  (If  THE  Committee  Ai'i-oixtkii  at  the  Chicack)  Convention,  Feb- 
Ri'AKV,  i85<),  10  Report  at  the  next  Convention  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Constitution. 


PRESENT   CONSTITUTION. 
Aktici.e  I. — .Vanu. 
The  name   of   this   Association   shall  be  THE  NATloN.^L  Ei.kci  rk;  LlcHl 
Association. 

AklTCLE  II, — Membership. 
Sn  iloN  I. — Any  individual  or  member  of  a  company  or  firm  upcratin);  an 
«lretric  light,  power,  heat  or  welding  station  for  public  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  any  individual  or  member  of  a  company  or  firm  manufacturing 
cJeciric  supplies  or  apparatus,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  by 
Ibe  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  one  year's  dues. 

S»;c.  2. — Electricians,  Electrical  Engineers,  and  those  whose  profession 
or  business  is  directly  related  to  electrical  interests  or  to  the  commercial 
application  of  electricity,  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association,  become  members  thereof, 
by  the  payment  to  the  Treasurer  of  one  year's  dues. 

Sec.  3. — Upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  the  approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association,  persons  may  be 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Association,  with  all  the  privileges  of, mem- 
bership, except  the  right  to  vote. 

ARiiri.E  III. — Officers. 

SlcilON  I. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee,  to 
consist  of  the  above-named  officers,  <x-ojf\iio,  and  nine  nther  members. 
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Sec.  3. — The  Presideni  and  Vice-Presidents  shall   be  elected  by  bunoi 
serve  from  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  u| 
close  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3. — No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  President 
President  for  more  than  two  successive  terms,  but  this  shall  not  be  consti 
to  forbid  the  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  one  who  has  served  as  V 
President. 

Sec  4. — The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  may  be  one  and  the  sj 
person,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
Executive  Committee.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  fixed  by 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  5. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  each  mi 
ing,  either  annual,  semi-annual  or  special,  and  hold  office  from   the  1 
the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected  until  the  end  of  the  meeting  1 
their  successors  are  chosen. 

Skc.  6. — The  Treasurer,   Secretary  and  Executive  Comniitcee,  sb 
written  reports  at  each  meeting,  which  reports,  upon  their  acceptancSTI 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Association. 

Sf-C.   7. — The   Executive  Committee  shall  be   the  governing  body  of  t 
Association.     They  shall  meet  at   the  call  of  their  chairman,   from  time 
time,  and  shall  report  upon  applications  for  membership,  shall  gather  a 
prepare  information   upon  topics  of  interest,  and  shall  arrange   for  ih 
cussion  at  the  several  meetings  of  the  Association.     Five  member 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Aki'ICI.f.  IV. — Afe/tings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  in  Februar)',  an 
Semi-Annual  Meeting  may  be  held  in  August  of  each  year,  at  such  places 
the  Association  shall  determine,  and  on  such  dates  as  may  be  detcrmij 
the  Executive  Committee, 

Articlf.  V. — Du(s. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  fzo.   payable   in  advance,   and  shall  co 
calendar  year. 

Article  Vl.—Baiiot. 

On  any  question  before  the  Association  a  ballot  may  be  demanded 
of  the  members  present. 

ArticUE  VII, — AmtniimtnU. 


Section  i. — Amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  in  wm 
and  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  before  bg 
acted  upon   by  the  Association  ;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present 
necessary  to  their  adoption. 

Sec.  3.  —  No   amendment   shall   be   voted    upon    on    the   day   of 
presentation. 
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PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — Namt. 
This  Association  shall  be  entitled  The  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion. 
IL  Article  W.—Ohjat. 

"  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests  of 
those  engaged  in  the  commercial  production  of  electricity  for  conversion  into 
lighl,  heal  and  power ;  and  of  manufacturers  uf  apparatus  and  supplies  used 
in  these  industries. 
^  Article  111. — Maiibtn. 

^KSgction  I. — Members  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  Active,  Aisoeiale 
^pd  Honorary,  of  which  the _/»>//  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
K  Sec.  2. — Active  members  shall  be  corporations  or  individuals  engaged  in 
^Ble  business  of  producing  and  supplying  electricity  for  lighl,  heat  ur  power 
Hbr  commercial  or  public  use,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  - 
H  Sec.  3. — Associate  members  shall  be  electricians,  electrical  or  mechanical 
Hngincers,  manufacturers  and  individuals  who  are  otherwise  directly  ur  in- 
^Blrcctly  interested  in  advancing  the  uses  of  electricity. 

H  Sec.  4. — Honorary  members  of  the  Association  may  be  elected  upon  the 
^■nanimous  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  approval  by  a 
^*o-ihirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

Article  IV. — Officer i. 

Section  i. — The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a   President,  Vice- 
-Presidents, a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee,   to 
Hponsist  of  the  above-named  officers,  ex-officio,  and   nine  other  members,  of 
^■rhom  three  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  Associate  members. 
0  Sec.  2. — The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall   be  elected  by  ballbt,  to 
strvc  from  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  al  which  they  are  elected  until  the 
tlost  of  the  next  annual  meeting, 
^b  Sec.  3. — No  person  shall   be  eligible  for  the   office  of   President  or  Vice- 
■  rrcsidcnt  for  more  than   two  successive   terms;  but  this  shall   not   be  con- 
strued 10  forbid  the  election  to  the  office  of  President  of  one  who  has  served 
_as  Vice-President. 

H  Si^'  4. — The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  may  be  one  and  the  same  per- 
*"«.  shall  he  nominated  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
E«cuiive  Committee.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  fi.ved  by  the  Ex- 
^ecuiive  Committee  ;  and  he  shall  have  an  office  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
^■^  Stc.  5. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  each  meet- 
^BoK.  cither  annual,  semi-annual  or  special,  and  shall  hold  office  from  the 
^Blose  of  the  meeting  at  which  its  members  are  elected  until  the  end  of  the 
^BBKling  at  which  their  successors  are  chosen. 

■^    Sec.  6. — The  Treasurer,  Secretary  and   Executive  Committee,  shall   make 
"ntten  reports  at  each  meeting,  which   reports,  upon  their  acceptance,  shall 
_  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Association. 


Sec.  7. — The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the  govemfng  body  of  the 
Association.  It  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  its  chairman,  from  time  to  time, 
and  shall  report  upon  applications  for  membership,  shall  gather  and  prepare 
information  upon  topics  of  interests,  and  shall  arrange  for  discussions  at  the 
several  meetings  of  the  Association.  Five  members  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  V. — Mtetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  in  February,  and  a 
Semi-Annual  Meeting  may  be  held  in  August  of  each  year,  at  such  places  as 
the  Association  shall  determine,  and  on  such  dales  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI. — Dues. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  fzo,  payable  in  advance,  and  shall  cover  the 
calendar  year. 

Article  \\\.— Ballot. 

A  ballot  may  be  demanded  by  ten  of  the  members  present  on  any  question 
before  the  Association. 

Article  VIII. — AmendmtHtj. 

Section  1. — Amendments  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  presented  in  writing 
and  shall  be  referred  ;o  a  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  be- 
fore being  acted  upon  by  the  Association;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present 
shall  be  necessary  to  their  adoption. 

Sec,  2.  —  No  amendment  shall  be  voted  upon  on  the  day  of  its  first 
presentation.  Respectfully  submitted, 

OiTo  A.  MosE.s,  Chairman, 
WlLLAKl)  L.   Ca.ndee, 
A.  J.  De  CamI', 
Maksdkn  J.  Perry, 
H.  D.  Sta.slev. 

Committee. 

Dr.  Moses:  In  this  proposed  Constitution,  gentlemen,  you 
will  notice  that  there  are  certain  changes,  some  of  which  affect 
myself  and  others  of  my  committee  materially,  but  it  was 
thought  by  me  and  my  coadjutors  in  this  matter  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  these  changes  should  be  brought  about  in  order  to 
give  more  homogeneity  to  the  Association,  and  to  give  it  its 
true  position  as  a  body.  I  hope  that  the  mature  deliberation 
that  has  been  given  to  this,  the  labor  that  has  been  expended 
upon  it,  and  the  disinterested  feeling  that  has  prevailed  inform- 
ing it,  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  (of  Chicago)  :  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  De  Camp. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Lvnch,  Jr.;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  as 
this    proposed   Constitution   is   very  important,   we  take  it  up 
striaiim  and  discuss  it,  article  by  article,  and  pass  upon   it  so- 
One  or  two  little  changes  I  would  like  to  suggest,  and  I  think 
—^    that  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  all. 

H      Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :    The  motion  is  not  in  order.   You  accept 
the  report,  and  then  discuss  its  provisions.  ■ 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  accepted.  ' 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  having  been 
accepted,  I  would  now  move  you  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  the  formulation  of  by-laws  or 
rules  of  order  for  the  Association.  j 

Mr.  George  W.  Phelps:  I  second  that  motion.  * 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  Do  I  understand  that  this  Constitu- 
tion has  been  adopted  .'  > 
The  President  :  Accepted.  ^ 
Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  What  do  you  mean  by  accepted  ? 
The  President  ;  That  it  is  now  the  Constitution  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here, 
as  to  whether  this  matter  is  before  the  Convention,  or  whether 
»t  has  been  adopted. 

The  President  :  The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  that  it  is  now  the 
CHonstitution  of  the  Association.  The  word  used  by  Mr.  Brown 
■vvas  accepted. 

Mr.  Fred.  H.Whipple:  Does  that  adopt  the  report?  The 
■^^<::ceptance  of  the  report  does  not,  as  I  understand  it,  adopt  it. 
I  %  the  report  had  been  received,  that  would  be  right,  but  it  was 
•^<cepted  and  was  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Lynch  :    My  motion  was  made  with  the  understandin 
^  iiat  the  report  was  to  be  received.     I  do  not  think  we  should 
*^   uibble  as  to  whether  it  is  adopted  or  received.     Some  of  the 
lembers  want  to  talk  on  the  changes  meditated  in  the  Consti- 
•«tion. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  is  out  of  order.  All  dis- 
-  ussion  to  this  point  must  be  on  Mr.  Brown's  motion  for  the 
*-ppointmcnt  of  a  committee  of  five  on  by-laws. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :     Mr.  President,  I  move  as  a  substitu 
that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  by-laws. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  :     I  accept  that  amendment. 

This  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

Mr.    Fred.  H.  Whipple  :     I    move   that  the  motion    of 
Brown,  to  accept  the  report,  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  the  gentleman  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Freh  H.  Whipple  :     The  gentleman  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  that  as 
he  did  not  vote  upon  the  question  he  cannot  call  for  reconsider- 
ation. 

The  President  :     Mr.  Brown's  point  is  well  taken.     We  wi 
now  hear  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Mansfield,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.  :  I  think  I  voted  on  that  subject,  af? 
though  my  voice  was  verj'  low.      (Laughter.) 

The  President  :  The  Chair  rules  that  Mr.  Mansfield  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  George  W.  Mansfield  :  Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
Association,  ladies  and  gentlemen  : — It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  present  this  paper  before  you,  to-day,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  street  railways. 

Mr.  Mansfield    then  delivered   the    following   paper  : 
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ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 


BY   GEORGE   W.    MANSFIELD. 
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The  application  of  electricity  to  street  railways  has  been  so  rapid  thai  we 
are  liable  to  lose  sight  of  many  valuable  points  in  our  herculean  efforts  to 
supply  the  demand.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  know  that  they  let  many 
opportunities  slip  by.  They  cannot  help  it.  The  more  generally,  however, 
the  points  arc  known,  the  quicker  will  be  the  reward  to  some  directly,  and  to 
them  indirectly. 

The  application  of  electricity  during  the  past  decade  has  been  astonishing. 
In  the  face  of  an  industry  a  half  century  old,  and  of  enormous  wealth  and 
power,  it  has  won  the  leading  position.  In  every  direction  that  honest  effort 
has  been  made,  it  has  succeeded.  Commercial  barriers  have  been  broken 
down  and  physical  obstacles  swept  aside.  When  once  the  feasibility  was 
demonstrated  the  end  could  not  be  predicted. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
the  demonstration  has  been  witnessed,  the  application  made,  and  a  wonderful 
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»»3ctjriant  growth  started.  There  is  no  inilustry  so  far-reaching  in  character, 
so  vital  to  a  community's  interests,  and  yet  one  so  little  known  as  the  street 
railroad  business.  Neither  the  scientific  world,  the  commercial  world,  nor 
the  people  themselves,  have  realized  its  vast  importance.  Eliminate  the 
htji-se  car  from  every  city  or  town  in  the  Union,  and  forecast  the  results. 

I  n  1828  the  now  great  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  started,  and  horses  were 
used  to  draw  the  cars.  This  might  be  called  the  first  horse  car  line  in  the 
VJnittd  States.  In  1830  there  were  12,866,020  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  not  a  mite  of  street  railroad  nor  scarcely  of  steam  road.  As  a  rule,  the 
N«;\w  York  &  Harlem  Railroad,  incorporated  in  1831,  is  spoken  of  as  the  first 
street  railroad  in  the  country.  The  first  car  was  run  in  November,  1832, 
from  Prince  Street  to  Harlem  Bridge.  In  1S37  it  temporarily  succumbed  to 
steam  cars,  but  resumed  in  1845. 

The  census  of  1850  gives  our  country  a  population  of  23,191,876,  and   pub- 
lished history  of  but  one  street  railroad.     The  child  had  been  born,  however, 
ir>d  in  to  years  the  street  railroad  was  in  almost  every  city  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  country.     To  what  has  this  child  grown  !     In  i83o  our  population  was 
?'^'  •  55.783.    Estimating  on  an  increase  of  33J  per  cent,  in  1890,  or  six  months 
herjce,  the  population  will  be  66,874,354.     For  the  transportation  of  this  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns,  the  most  accurate  figures 
il  is  possible  to  obtain,  show  the  engagement  of  about  42;   companies,   em- 
ploying 28,000  cars,   125,000  horses,  and  operating  some  3,500  miles  of  track. 
The  capital  invested  is  variously  estimated  from  1(1175,000,000  10^200,000,000. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  impossible  Co  ob- 
tain figures  of  any  great  degree  of  accuracy.      As  a  result  of  most  careful 
compilations  and  estimations,   it  is  reasonably  sure  that  at  least  1,500,000 
passengers  are  transported. 
^_^      Still  more  striking  is  the  importance  of  the  street  railroad  business  when 
^B  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United 
^^    Stales.    The  figures  of  18S7  show  a  tabulation  of  147.998. 60  miles  of  railroad 
I         »nd  20,582  passenger  cars,   and  passengers  carried   but  428,225,513.     With 
I         nearly  an  equal  number  of  cars  and  42  times  more  road,  only  one-quarter  as 
I         niany  passengers  were  carried.     Behold  the  yet  more  amazing  figures:    The 
^^L  horse  cars  of  the  City  of  New  York  carry  199,491,735  passengers,  almost  half 
^H  »s  many  as  are  carried  by  all  the  steam   roads  in  the   United  States.     If  to 
^H  ihis  number  are  added  those  carried  by  the  elevated  roads,  we  have  the  total 
^r  of  371.021,524,  or  almost  as  many  passengers  are  carried  in   New  York  City 
alone  as  are  annually  carried  by  all  the  steam  roads  in  the  whole   United 
Slates.   The  street  railroads  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  carry  over  44,000,000 
niore  people  than  all  the  steam  roads  in  that  State.    One  road  alone,  the  West 
End,  of   Boston,    carries  nearly  10,000,000  more  than  all  the   steam  roads 
combined. 

To  show  somewhat  in  detail  where  this  tremendous  traffic  is.  I  have  pre- 
p»rcd  Table  I.  Most  of  the  figures  showing  passengers  carried  were  obtained 
from  reliable  sources,  and  the  balances  were  estimated  from  an  average  ob- 
t»ined  from  those  I  was  sure  in  regard  to.      If  you  figure  for  each  car  six 
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horse-power  of  electric  energy,  it  will  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  Size  of  sn 

tleciric  central  station  needed  to  operate  all  the  cars.     In  New  York  City, 

» dynamo  capacity  of  l3,Soo  horse-power  would  be  demanded:  in  Boston,  9,504 
llursc-power,  and  so  on.  This  is  destined  to  come  as  surely  as  the  days 
succeed  each  other.  In  Boston  it  has  come,  and  a  station  of  approximately 
S.ooo  horse-power  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers.  If  the  conserva- 
ism  of  Boston  permits  it,  how  can  the  result  be  but  inevitable  for  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  Union.  This  enlightened  age  will  have  these  facilities  for 
transportation,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  and  wise.  The  universal  cry  to- 
day in  almost  every  large  city,   the  length  and   breadth  of  the  land,   is  for 

cleaner,  surer  and  more  rapid  transit. 

^K  Unlortunately.  the  tendency  of  the  limes  is  to  concentrate  in  or  around 
^^lirgc  cities.  This  means  congestion,'  with  all  its  deplorable  results.  The 
^  solution  lies  to  a  vcr\'  large  extent  in  the  street  railways.  These  must  be  the 
L_,  cilies'  arteries  and  veins  extending  from  the  heart  in  all  directions  to  the 
^^extremities.  Improve,  then,  the  street  railways.  Almost  every  method  of 
^^ applying  energy  to  street  cars  has  been  applied,  and  they  all  have,  finally, 
except  electricity,  "bitten  the  dust  "  in  the  great  battle  for  life. 

The  Balcjwin  Locomotive  Works  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  dummies  for  street  railways.  Unquestionably  through  them 
the  highest  order  of  talent  and  skill  has  been  lavished  upon  the  solving  of 
the  vexed  problem  as  to  how  to  use  steam  for  the  haulage  of  street  cars. 
Motors  weighing  from  13,000  to  27,000  pounds,  when  in  working  order  and 
ready  to  run,  have  been  built.  In  most  cases  two  engines  have  been  em- 
ployed, with  cylinders  and  strokes  ranging  from  8  inches  by  to  inches  to  t2 
inches  by  16  inches.  The  power  of  these  engines  can  be  judged  from  their 
pulling  capacity,  which  varies  from  320  to  634  tons  on  a  level,  and  from  16  to 
43  tons  on  a  four  per  cent,  grade.  Ordinarily  they  were  built  to  scat  from  15 
to  20  people.  The  wheel  base  was  generally  six  feet,  and  the  wheels  31  inches 
in  diameter.  Naturally  they  were  built  to  run  at  speeds  from  10  to  15  miles 
per  hour,  and  to  be  provided  with  all  possible  safeguards  and  conveniences. 
Powerful  brakes  were  used,  coke  was  burned  to  avoid  smoke,  mufflers  pro- 
vided for  the  exhaust  and  safety  valves,  and  every  other  possible  contrivance 
adopted  to  eliminate  all  objectionable  troubles.  Their  economy  in  working 
^^  has  not  been  very  freely  published.  From  reliable  and  authentic  sources  we 
^Blearn  that  the  lowest  fuel  consumption  is  6^  pounds  of  coke  per  mile  run. 
^*  The  average  is  from  15  to  12  pounds  when  ordinary  grades  are  ascended. 
The  total  cost  of  operating  per  mile  has  been  in  some  instances  reported  to 
be  but  3Ji  cents,  but  in  other  cases  it  wa.s  found  to  be  over  20  cents  per  car 
mile.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  spile  of  ail  the  skill,  time  and  money  spent 
upon  them,  they  have  not  proven,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  either  satis- 
factory or  economical. 

Electricity,   the  youngest  of   them    all    in  application,  shows   already    the 
iturdy,  vigorous  growth  that  inevitably  will  result  in  its  complete  supremacy. 
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TABLE  II. 


ELECTRIC  STREET    RAILROADS. 

Jan.  i-;uly  1,  iSBq. 

f  V 

OpcT-  Build-  To-  To- 

1S85.  18S6.  1S87.  tSSS.  ating.  ing.  tal  tal. 

Numberof  electric  rail- 
ways      3  5  7          33  19  42  61  109 

Number    of    miles    of 

road 7.5  28  aq  130.5  I '3  267  380  575 

Number  of  cars 13  39  81  265  174  364  538  936 

The  figures  of  Table  II  certainly  show  that  the  facts  warrant  the  predic-. 
tion.  They  were  most  carefully  prepared  and  include  every  road  of  any 
record.  It  does  not  show  it  all  either.  That  remarkable  contract  which  the 
West  End  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Boston,  the  largest  street  railway 
company  in  the  world,  signed  recently  with  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric 
Company  is  not  included  under  the  heading  "  roads  building  in  1889."  I 
think  that  this  contract  in  responsibility  and  importance  is  one  of*  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  been  signed  in  the  history  of  electricity.  In  electric  railroading 
it  is  the  greatest  and  probably  will  be  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  West  End  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Boston,  owns  217  miles  of 
track  and  1,584  cars,  all  of  which  are  to  be  equipped  so  as  to  be  operated  with 
electricity.  Add  these  to  the  list,  and  how  does  our  list  stand?  If  it  be 
within  the  bounds  of  the  supply  men,  at  least  75  miles  will  be  built  this  Sum- 
mer and  100  or  more  cars  equipped.  Will  not  this  give  the  electric  railroad 
industry  a  stand  warranting  the  attention  of  the  whole  railroad  world  ?  As 
an  interesting  comparison  regarding  the  new  industry,  if  I  may  call  it  such, 
note  the  following  figures  : 

1870.  18S0.  1S90. 

Total  h.  p.,  both  water  and  steam,  engaged 

in  the  whole  manufacturing  industry  of  Estimated. 

the  U.  S 2,346,142     5,410.837      s.355.582 

Total  h.  p.  engaged  in  the  electric  lighting 

and  power  industry o  t,ooo         500,000 

Total  h.  p.  engaged  in  electric  railway  in- 
dustry   O  O  30,000 

In  meeting  this  demand  of  the  age  for  better  transit  there  are  many  con- 
siderations that  claim  our  most  careful  attention.  The  conditions  to  be  met 
are  widely  different  from  all  other  electrical  applications.  Essentially  we 
have  first,  a  steam  engine;  second,  a  dynamo;  third,  aconductor,  and  fourth, 
a  motor  mounted  upon  a  vehicle  and  subjected  to  mechanical  and  physical 
conditions  more  extreme  and  severe  then  ever  heretofore  has  been  imposed 
upon  any  piece  of  electrical  machinery.  In  the  battle  for  success  the  engine 
has  to  stand  the  bulk  of  the  fighting.  Anything  wrong  with  it  affects  directly 
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dieel«ciric  system,  and  in  many  cases  it  also  has  to  stand  the  blows  if  any- 
ihlnj;  is  wrong  with  the  electrical  system.  Dr. Bell  has  pointedly  shown  in  his 
valuable  paper  many  well  known  facts,  and  clinched  them  by  figures  taken 
on  one  particular  road.  They  can  be  taken  with  certain  allowances  as  fairly 
representing  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  steam  engine  by  an  electric 
rotd. 

The  extreme  liability  of  short  circuits  on  the  road  from  falling  wires,  care- 
less drivers  turning  the  current  on  too  suddenly  when  starling,  and  a  variety 
o(  accidents  that  may  happen  on  the  very  best  roads,  render  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  engine  have  its  main  moving  parts  at  least  20  per  cent. 
keivier  than  ordinarily. 

Under  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  load,  keys,  nuts  and  bolts  will  work 
loose.  An  engineer  in  a  large  station  recently  told  me  that  he  practically 
took  to  pieces  and  put  together  nearly  every  month  a  100  horse-power  engine 
running  an  80  horse-power  dynamo,  whereas,  prior  to  the  time  that  it  had 
Iwen  connected  to  a  railway  dynamo  it  had  given  practically  no  trouble, 
although  worked  well  to  its  capacity. 

Hanscom,  of  cable  railroading  fame,  writes  ;  "  We  do  not  consider  it  good 
'npneering  to  design  an  engine  to  suit  the  general  average  of  all  lines  in  the 
country."  He  argues  special  engines  for  every  road.  Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Cable  Company,  writes:  "I  would  recommend 
that  the  strength  of  pans  and  weight  of  fly  wheel  be  at  least  onc-lhird  greater 
'han  the  usual  run  of  engine  power."  Our  business  is  analogous,  and  I  think 
*t  should  heed  their  counsel. 

.^compound  engine  rated  at  log  horse-power,  running  an  80  horse-power 
dynamo  under  test,  recently,  gave  the  following  ; 

Friction  card  with  dynamo  but  no  current,  11.65  horse-power. 

Aggregate  horse-power  of  cards,  1,247.74  horse-power. 

Average  horse-power  of  cards,  56.67  horse-power. 

Maximum  card,  120.79  horse-power. 

Minimum  card,  15.56  horse-power. 

The  cards  were  taken  at  10  minute  intervals  for  four  hours.  There  were 
>i  the  time  three  electric  cars  on  the  line,  each  towing  another.  As  the  day 
«a5  a  pleasant  Sunday,  ever)'  car  was  crowded.  During  the  same  time  cur- 
'tni  and  potential  readings  were  taken  on  the  line  at  the  station.  The  aver- 
Ht  gave  30  horse-power,  or  an  average  efficiency  of  54.6  per  cent,  for  the 
lime.  Every  moment  deducted  that  no  current  was  flowing  would  raise 
efficiency.  At  limes  the  efficiency  was  far  higher  than  this.  The  road 
n)nditions  were  severe,  the  grades  ran  as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  and  had 
Buiserous  others  of  five  and  seven  per  cent.  The  extreme  current  fluctua- 
lions  were  noted  in  one  minute's  variation  from  45  amperes  to  140.  The 
potential  was  very  constant.  On  another  small  road  the  extremes  varied 
'rum  the  friction  load  to  nearly  85  horse-power  on  a  too  horse-power  engine. 
These  extremes  would  happen  even  during  the  lime  a  three-impression  card 
"M  being  taken.  Under  such, conditions  the  question  of  coal  economy  is  a 
l't)ublesome  one.  On  large  roads,  unquestionably,  a  far  belter  showing 
»onld  be  possible. 
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Laying  aside  the  question  of  coal  economy,  which  is  cheap  in  coropihson 
to  food  for  horses,  the  best  engine  is  the  one  that  handles  the  average  worli 
with  the  least  repairs.  On  some  small  roads  the  ratio  of  engine  friclioo  i« 
avcrge  daily  load  may  be  large.  The  great  majority  of  roads,  however.  «ill 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  to  so  reduce  the  ratio  of  extremes  tolht 
average  load  that  the  engine  can  work  at  its  most  economical  point  ol  cui-<» 
the  major  part  of  the  time,  and  raise  the  average  load  to  such  a  point  abovetbe 
friction  load  that  the  per  cent,  lost  will  be  comparatively  small. 

Almost  the  first  question  asked  by  the  manager  of  an  electric  light  compa™^ 
when  an  application  has  been  made  to  him  for  power,  is  :  "  How  nio^ 
electric  power  must  1  allow  per  car?"  No  man  can  give  a  definite  answer 
this  question  that  will  meet  all  conditions. 

If  the  following  facts  are  known,  a  fair  judgment  can  be  made,  althou^ 
am  much  afraid  that  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  would  not  be  that  c 
William  Tell. 

1.  Number  of  cars  simultaneously  operated. 

2.  Speed  and  nature  of  service. 

3.  Maximum  grade,  and  number  of  grades. 

4.  Scheduled  location  of  cars  in  reference  to  grades. 
$.   Motor  cars  to  be  used  to  tow  others  cars  or  not. 

6.  Any  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  cars. 

7.  Condition  of  track. 

5.  Location  of  track  in  reference  to  power  house.  ' 
A  moment's  thought  over  any  one  of  these  points,  1  think,  will  convial| 

you  of  its  importance.  On  a  portion  of  the  Cambridge  division  of  the  W«| 
End  Street  Railway  Company's  road,  of  Boston,  the  Thomson-Houston  Coaf 
pany's  motors  commenced  running  February  16,  i88g.  Up  to  July  t,  165, 7^| 
miles  and  25,505  round  trips  had  been  made,  with  a  loss  of  but  325  miles,  j 
.iq  of  one  per  cent.,  and  49  round  trips,  or  the  same  per  cent,  of  loss.  DiJ| 
ing  this  time  nearly  1,500,000  passengers  were  carried.  This,  in  view  of  tS 
fact  that  during  the  entire  time  one,  and  part  of  the  time  two,  tow  cars  wef 
drawn,  is  remarkable.  It  must  also  be  known  that  the  route  extends  1 
one  of  Boston's  most  crowded  business  thoroughfares,  and  is  the  main  1 
connecting  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

On  a  portion  of  the  route  there  is  an  open  bridge  about  i,Soo  feet  long, 
which  is  located  one  draw,  which  is  opened  from  20  to  30  times  a  day.  Ov4 
this  bridge  1,810  cars  per  day  pass,  or  on  the  average  of  one  every  thro^ 
quarters  of  a  minute,  and  at  some  portions  of  the  day  they  run  at  half-minid 
inler\'als.  The  teaming  on  this  street  is  also  ver)'  heavy,  necessitating  col 
slant  stopping.  You  will  see  from  these  figures  what  the  loss  of  current  orjj 
motor  burn-out  causing  delay  would  mean.  The  record,  however,  has  be 
magnificent.  As  the  dynamos  are  run  by  the  Cambridge  Electric  Lig 
Company,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  same  engines  furnish  power 
lights  for  their  own  purposes,  as  yet  only  approximate  data  as  to  the  fq 
consumption,  etc.,  has  been  possible.  A  few  electrical  tests  have  been  ma 
as  well  as  it  were  possible.     Ammeter  and  'voltmeter  readings  were  taken  I 
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'  Hailon  every  15  minutes,  for  readinfrs  per  minute,  or  at  i5>«econd  inter- 

vals.  This  was  kept  up  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  a.  m.  next  morning  fur  five 
days.  In  all,  1,460  readings  were  taken.  The  average  of  these  readings 
pve  for  IS.6  cars  in  continuous  service,  111.6  amperes,  500  volts,  or  74.8 
horse-power.  Per  car  this  is  8.8  amperes  and  5.9  electrical  horse-power.  The 
•vcrage  number  of  passengers  carried  was  about  58  per  round  trip.  We  now 
have  32  cars  in  operation,  and  observations,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
uken,  show  a  marked  decrease  in  horse-power  per  car.  At  Richmond,  Va., 
Kime  rough  tests  gave  the  electrical  horse-power  required  per  car  at  the 
station  as  from  4  to  5.  On  the  road  at  Lafayette,  111.,  the  figures  of  Dr.  Bell 
show  the  remarkable  low  figure  of  2.5  electrical  horse-power.  There  are  a 
number  of  circumstances  on  this  road  that  would  tend  to  make  this  figure  so 
lo*.  The  cars  are  smaller  than  those  ordinarily  used,  and  I  should  judge 
thai  there  were  other  circustances  entering  into  the  calculation  that  would 
tenil  to  reduce  it.  However,  it  well  shows,  possibly,  one  extreme  in  rail- 
roading. 

The  other  extreme  might  be  cited  in  the  case  of  the  Lynn  road.  Highland 
division.  Here  only  one  car  is  in  operation.  In  the  course  of  its  route  it 
aKcnds  a  hill  graded  at  the  rale  of  8.7  percent,  for  300  feel,  and  immediately 
passes  down  on  the  other  side.  In  this  case  the  engine  was  indicated.  Five 
cards  were  taken  when  the  car  was  ascending  the  grade,  the  average  of 
which  was  52.2  horse-power.  If  we  allowed  a  dynamo  efficiency  of  go  per 
«rii.,  this  would  indicate  an  electrical  horse-power  of  47  horse-power.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  very  extreme  and  exceptional  case.  I  might  add,  inci- 
dtnially,  that  the  car  pays  handsomely. 

At  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a  road  having  many  heavy  grades,  the  maximum  be- 
ing  over  10  per  cenl.,  and  operating  but  three  electric  cars,  each  with  tow 
cars,  the  electrical  horse-power  at  the  station  per  car  was  approximately  7.72 
horse-power.  On  the  cars  the  extremes  vary  obviously,  according  to  speed, 
padcs.  load,  etc.  It  frequently  reaches  from  four  to  five  limes  the  average  value 
during  the  total  time.  In  Lynn  the  variation  is  enormous.  In  Cambridge  the 
current  frequently  rises  to  from  65  to  70  amperes,  or  about  42  horse-power. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  on  starting.  You  can  see  from  these  figures  tnc 
impossibility  of  giving  only  the  most  approximate  figures  in  this  direction 
unless  every  detail  as  to  operation  and  conditions  are  known.  I  feel,  how- 
tvcr,  that  on  roads  having  no  grades  over  five  per  cent.,  and  operating  under 
lo  motor  cars  with  tow  cars.  15  horse-power  per  car  would  be  a  safe  figure  for 
dynamo  capacity.  On  large  roads  this  figure  could  he  reduced  to  12  and  pos- 
«lMy  10  horse-power  per  car,  while  on  small  three  or  five  car  roads  with  heavy 
grades,  18  or  20  horse-power  might  not  be  any  too  much.  At  Cambridge,  tests 
show  that, of  the  total  lime  consumed  by  a  car  in  around  trip,  it  was  taking  power 
nnly  61.8  per  cenl.  of  the  time,  and  thai  6.7  per  cent,  of  the  lota!  time  the  car 
was  stopped.  At  Washington,  where  the  streets  were  freer  and  not  so  thickly 
populated,  the  above  figure  for  time  when  power  was  used  rose  to  66  per 
cenl.  Neither  of  these  roads  are  what  you  might  call  large.  It  seems,  how- 
_?»er,  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  power  in   excess  of  the  absolute  require- 
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ments  can  be  planned  for.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  can  be  Itn 
plicitly  relied  upon  as  in  other  power  business,  since  there  are  many  facton 
in  the  general  operations  of  a  railroad  system  that  might  at  any  moment  taj 
the  central  station  to  its  utmost.  In  regard  to  total  electrical  and  total  com 
mercial  e£Bciencies.  it  is  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  give  accuiaci 
figures.  There  are  so  many  fluctuating  factors  entering  into  such  a  deiea 
mination,  that,  whereas,  a  test  made  to-day  would  give  me  certain  figures, 
test  made  to-morrow,  or  a  week  later,  would  give  me  entirely  differed 
figures.     The  time  factor  must  enter  largely  into  such  a  test. 

From  estimations  based  upon  many  figures,  I  feel  certain  that  a  total  ele< 
trical  efficiency  of  at  least  70  per  cent,  can  be  obtained,  and  a  total  commei 
cial  efficiency  measured  from  the  indicated  horse-power  of  (he  engine  to  ttn 
car  wheel  horse-power  (W.  H.  P.>  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent.  If  the  road-bed 
rolling  slock,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  is  maintained  as  it  should  be, 
see  no  reason  why  this  figure  cannot  be  exceeded. 

Unquestionably,  to  the  railroad  man,  one  of  the  most  vital  points  Is  thi 
costs  of  repairs.  We  all  know  that  in  so  far  as  power  is  concerned,  a  horse 
power  can  be  produced  and  delivered  to  hours  per  day  the  year  round,  witj 
a  profit,  at  about  $75  per  year.  Thecost  of  maintaining  a  horse  for  only  aboil 
four  hours'  work  per  day  on  a  horse  car  is  not  far  from  $190. 

There  is  one  point  which   is  of   vital   interest  to  the   managers  of  electi 
light  companies,  and  this  is  how  they  shall  charge  the  railway  companies  f' 
the  power  which  they  desire.     I  have  already   shown   you   that   it   is  an  e: 
ceedingly  difficult  thing  to  estimate  upon  the  requisite  power,  as   the   con 
tions  are  so  fluctuating  and  so  variable.     After,  however,  the  question  of  t 
amount  of  power  has  been   settled,   the   next  point  to  determine   is  whethi 
they  shall  charge  the  railway  company  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  or  by  the  ci 
mile.     We  have  a  large  number  of  roads  already  hiring  power  of  local  coi 
panics  ;  all  of  the  methods  just   mentioned   are   in   use.     Upon  small  roadl 
where  the  schedule  of  the  railway  company  is  such  that  they  have  only  a  fel 
cars  running  continuously,  meeting  emergencies   by   extras,    and    where  th 
grades  are  heavy,  a  satisfactory  basis  has  been  to  charge  so   much  per  da 
per  car,  the  price  ranging  all  the  way  from  $3  to  ifs,   |6  and  ^.t.     When  t 
road»  are  of  moderate  size,  or  are  subject  to  many  variations  and  sudden 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  public  (or  better  facilities,  or  when  the  line  runs 
•ome  resort  and  the  main  bulk  of  business  lay  In  picnics,  etc.,  charges  on  I 
hour  basis  is  sometimes  preferred.     This  price  varies  from  15  to  30  cents 
hour.     On  larger  systems,  where  the  schedule  is  definite  and  fixed,  the  mi 
age  basis  is  the  preferable  by  far.     The  prices  on   this  basis  range   from  t 
'  to  «ix  cents.     You  can  readily  see  thai  if  the  cars  ran  at  infrequent  interva 
I  and  if  the  morning  and  evening  traffic  was  especially   heavy  and   required 
larger  number  of  cars,  while  during  the   major  part  of  the  day  only  a  fi 
cars  were  out,  the  mileage  basis  would  be  quite   unsatisfactory,  since  on  ll 
whole  you  would  have  to  make  steam  possible  for  the  maximum  railroad  01 
put,  and  maintain  it  throughout  the  day.     All  of  these  estimates,  howev 
can  only  be  determined  by  knowing  the  local  conditions  and  circumstanc 
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In  ihc  Easl,  where  coal  ranges  from  $4  to  ^5  per  ton,  naturally  the  prices 
could  not  compete  with  the  railroads  of  the  natural  gas  and  coal  regions, 
irtwrefoel  can  be  obtained  (or  almost  nothing,  as  in  some  cases,  for  10  cents 
per  ton. 

I  would  like  now  to  enter  a  wedge  here  in  favor  of  the  very  best  of  con- 
stmclion.  Your  own  experience  has  probably  dictated  that  there  is  no 
etonomy  if  the  original  construction  be  put  in  with  either  inferior  or  faulty 
material  or  apparatus.  It  is  more  important  in  railroading  than  possibly  in 
lilhling  that  the  overhead  construction,  the  track  circuit,  the  wiring  of  the 
(inind  all  other  details  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  the  best  skill  and 
brains  to  make  them.  If  the  light  companies  would  require  proper  and  rea- 
Buble  guarantee  in  this  direction,  whenever  they  do  supply  power,  it  would 
BMonly  be  a  surety  in  regard  to  their  own  protection,  but  also  would  be  a 
strong  inducement  for  the  very  best  of  construction  work.  The  railroad  man 
ihould  see  that  it  is  for  his  interests,  since  there  is  no  trouble  that  will  con- 
nmt  profits  more  rapidly  than  breakdowns.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for 
tlfctrical  breakdowns.  When  such  do  happen  it  is  either  carelessness  or 
cheap  construction. 

Railroading  is  an  exact  business.  The  cars  must  be  ready  and  go  precisely 
on  tinae.  Delays  in  railroading  are  ruinous.  All  such  can  be  avoided  by 
perfect,  honest  work.  I  call  upon  electric  light  men  to  strongly  urge  this 
most  vital  of  all  considerations  upon  the  railroad  world.  It  is  an  experience 
»e  have  gained  at  a  tremendous  cost.  Is  it  not  to  our  interests  to  see  that 
ithcrs  becoming  associated  with  us  do  not  suffer?  Should  not  all  electricians 
bend  all  their  energies  toward  making  this  new  and  richly  promising  field  a 
nagnificenl  success?  Have  you  not  millions  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ? 
Arc  you  ready  for  it?    Are  you  going  to  do  it? 

There  are  some  1,600  central  electric  light  stations  already  located  through- 
oBt  the  country,  and  some  425  railroad  companies  that  sooner  or  later  will 
h»vt  to  have  electric  power.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  it? 
I  know  of  many  a  station  that  has  to  stint  and  save  to  tide  over  the  year's 
ilull  seasons.  You  have  no  day  circuits  ;  are  held  by  the  sun  to  one  schedule 
wd  by  the  moon  to  another.  The  municipal  authorities  jump  at  you  from 
l«hind  one  post,  and  your  commercial  customers  from  behind  the  next. 
Stygian  darkness  is  ever  your  salvation,  and  all  conditions  have  to  be  met 
Md  illuminated  by  your  beautiful  light.  You  cannot  afford  to  lose  anything. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  still  one  more  chance  at  profit.  If  necessary,  en- 
lirjc  the  scr>pc  of  your  charters.  It  will  pay  you.  Your  securities  will  be 
"urth  more,  and  can  be  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  placed.  Railroads 
luve  an  older  and  better  standing  in  the  financial  world  and  on  the  money 
sultct  than  electric  light  companies.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  opportunity 
joby?  From  careful  research,  my  own  judgment  would  be  that  in  many 
c»sts  it  would  be  the  company's  salvation.  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when  great  electric  stations,  from  5.000  to  20,000  horse-power  are  to 
be  established.  There  are  plants  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  horse-power  already 
built  lor  manufacturing  purposes.     I   have  been  told   that  the  Calumet  and 
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Hccia  plant  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  13,000  horse-power.  The  New  York 
Steam  Heating  Company  have  about  10,000  horse-power  of  boiler  capacity  in 
their  stations  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 

There  are  many  mills  equipped  with  power  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  horse- 
power. Even  our  ocean  steamships  arc  plants  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  horse-- 
hower.  Why  cannot  electric  plants' of  such  power  be  built?  Why  arc  thejr-i 
not?  Is  there  not  business  enough  in  lighting,  power  and  railroading 
Almost  every  station  I  go  into  the  country  over  is  adding  to  its  capacity 
"New  occasions  teach  new  duties — time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.' 
The  horse  is  uncouth.     Electricity  is  our  life. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  Yesterday  the  Chair  appointed  Mi 
Peck,  of  Brooklyn,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to  presers 
names  to  this  Convention,  as  candidates  for  the  Executive  C01 
mittee.  Mr.  Peck,  I  understand,  has  gone  home.  It  is  desiratk  1 
that  a  full  committee  should  be  had.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  th^ 
the  Chair  appoint  somebody  else  in  his  place. 

The  Pkeside.vt  :  The  Chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Peck,  on  that  committee.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  before  you  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Morrison  requested  that  the  remaining  members  of  his 
committee  step  trun  the  side  room,  to  prepare  their  report. 

Mr.  M.^rtin  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  made 
that  report  what  lie  means  by  a  "day,"  in  running  street  cars; 
does  he  mean  1 2  hours  or  24  hours .' 

The  President  :     Will  Mr.  Mansfield  answer  the  qucsiiDii  ? 

Mr.  George  VV.  Manshei.d:  Ordinarily  it  is  a  day  of 
iS  hours;  that  is  about  the  maximum  number  of  hours  that 
a  car  runs  per  day. 

Mr,  Georiie  M.  Phelhs:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mansfield 
another  question.  He  gave  us  some  very  interesting  and  some- 
what surprising  figures  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  street  car 
traffic,  and  of  the  railroad  traffic  of  the  country  on  steam  roads, 
and  most  extraordinary  and  very  impressive  as  to  the  future  of 
electric  railroading.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  lias  made 
the  comparison  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile 
between  the  steam  railways  and  horse  cars — the  difference 
between  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  George  W.  Mansfield  :  I  attempted  to  make  thai 
division,  but  could  not,  because  it  is  such  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
»it  the  mileage  of  horse  cars  on  the  various  roads   in  the  country 


and  distances  carried.  The  passengers  get  on  and  ride  two 
blocics  and  then  get  off.  It  is  such  a  difficult  thing  that  I  could 
not  get  any  correct  figures. 

There  being  no  further  discussion,  this  topic  was  passed,  with 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  spread  it  upon  the  minutes. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Prof.  Roberts  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Electrical  Transmission  of   Power. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rhodes  announced  that  there  would  be  a  meet- 
ing of  tile  Executive  Committee  at  Parlor  A  of  the  International 
Hotel,  immediately  after  adjournment. 

ELECTRICAL  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

UY    I'KOF.    E.    I'.    ROllEkTS. 

A/r.  Chairman — Members  ef  Ike  A'ationaJ  Electrit  Light  AssociatioH — Ladies  ami 
Gentlemen: 
ll  has  been  imix'jssible  for  mc   lo  take   the  time   necessary   to  redeem   my 
Promise,  made  a  month  ago,  lo  Mr.  Garralt,  and,  therefore,   I  have  nacare- 
fuUy  digested  paper  upon  the  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power,  but  merely 
A  few  notes  arranged  from  material  obtained  on  Friday  last,   respecting   the 
development  of  an  interesting  constant  current  dynamo  and  motor.     When  I 
*t«ied  to  Mr.  Brush  that   my  paper  for   the  Convention   was   not  written  and 
requested  permission  to  take  some   figures  from   the   Brush   constant  current 
mwor  and  dynamo  then  being  rushed  through  the  shop  for  t.\hibition  at  this 
Convention,  he  courteously  acceded  it.     Upon  last  Friday   morning   the  ap- 
paratus was  hastily  adjusted,  and  I  was  allowed   some  two  hours  to  obtain 
iuch  tigures  as   might  prove  of  interest.     Although    I   consider  the   figures 
good,  better  could  have  been  obtained  if  more   time  had    (permitted  of  closer 
adjustment  of  the  motor  governor,  etc. 

In  order  to  interest  you  in  the  subject,  allow  m;  to  briefly  review  the 
tolicnt  points  of  the  largest  installation  yet  erected  of  this  type.  The  elec- 
trical papers  gave,  last  Spring,  excellent  descriptions  of  the  electrical  power 
plant  on  the  Comstock  lode,  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  where  six  120  horse- 
fiwer  generators  operate  six  So  horse-power  motors.  You  will  remember 
that  each  generator  drives  one  motor,  that  each  generator  is  driven  by  a  Pel- 
ton  water  wheel  placed  upon  the  shaft  of  the  dynamo,  that  the  wheels  are  actu- 
ated by  water  falling  1,680  feet,  giving  a  pressure  of  700  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  Each  wheel  is  controlled  by  a  governor  designed  by  W.  B.  Dcvereaux 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  H,  Uevereaux,  of  Aspen,  Colorado.  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith 
adjusted  the  governor  at  the  mines.  The  generators  run  at  (/oo  revolutions, 
all  are  independently  driven,  as  before  stated,  and  the  motors  turn  850  revo- 
lulions  per  minute,  and  all  drive  to  the  same  shaft.  An  interesting  feature 
it  that  to  this  same  shaft  is  geared  a  surface  water  wheel  and  the  water 
which  actuates  it,  after  passing  it,  drops  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  in  losing 
Ifie  potential  energy  it  had  at  the  power   house  it  develops   dynamic   energy 
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by  two  transformations  back  at  the  same  point  and  adds  i 
atnount  of  dynamic  enerRy  it  there  developed. 

The  working  out  of  the  electrical  mechanism  to  accomplish  the  aboV 
suit  is  r*f  great  interest  ;  particularly  when  we  find  it  so  successfully  ao 
plished  that  orders  are  being  given  for  similar  apparatus  for  other  rain< 
well  as  for  electrical  railroad  work  and  manufactories.  A  case  of  po« 
justice  has  occurred  in  this  line.  The  large  Calumet  and  Hecia  Mine 
about  to  erect  five  of  these  motors  to  assist  in  the  production  of  copB 
thus  electricity  will  assist  to  mine  its  chief  servant — copper ;  as  we| 
many  cases,  to  refine  it. 

The  generator  will  produce  a  practically  constant  current  of  forty  > 
from  full  load  to  a  short  circuit.     As  factors  to  produce  this  result  ar^ 
compound  winding  and  arnjature  reaction.     This  introduces  as  variabi 
the  design  series  ampere  turns,  shunt  ampere  turns,  dimensions  of  ar 
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shape  of  pole  pieces  and  length  of  cut-out  segments.     Changing^ 

these  produces  a  change  not  only  directly  due  to  itself,  but  also  de( 

upon  the  mutual  interaction  of  these  numerous  factors. 

Let  us  touch  upon  the  subject  of  compound  winding.     Most  machic 


to  be etiber  long  or  short  sbunr,  but  the  Bru«h  marhiiiF  can  be  intermediate 
between  ihesM:  if  desired,  because  the  action  of  ihe  armature  is  the  same  as  if 
three  trmaturcs  were  revolvinR  connected  in  scries,  and  we  can  introduce 
one  scries  coil  anywhere  in  the  circuit  and,  therefore,  make  the  shunt  a  "  by 
pass"  to  ihc  external  resistance  and  armature,  or,  in  (he  case  of  a  12 
coil  machine,  to  the  cxlcrnal  resistance  plus  one-third  or  two-thirds,  or  all 
Ihe  armature,  or  we  can  make  a  short  shunt  and  cut  it  down  tu  one-third  or 
Ivu-ihirds  ihe  armature. 

The  compound  winding  thus  possible  is  evidently  very  flexible. 

The  characteristic  desired  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  at  E,  F,  and  the  straight 
(xinion  will  lie  the  working  pan  of  the  curve.  If  the  machine  were  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  Gramme  ring  with  small  armature  magnetism,  the  curve 
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•ould  be  A,  B,  and  if  armature  reaction  were  powerful,  it  would  lend  to  be  as 
'™'»n  in  C,  D.  The  reason  for  this  is  considered  later.  If  the  Hrush  dynamo 
*"  separately  excited,  the  characteristic  is  like  A.  C.  B,  in  Fig.  2.  If  a  shunt 
"iiiiingis  used,  the  characteristic  is  of  the  type,  D,  E,  F.  The  combination 
'''  Ihese  elements   must   be   used   to   produce  the  doited  line,  M,  N.     These 
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fbc  m.ixnetir  axis  due  to  the  field  maf(ncts  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  that  due  «c» 
lie  armature,  as  shown  in  FiK-  4.  and  that  of  their  resultant  as  shown  in  F«.£E- 
5.  The  line  of  rnllcction  heing  at  right  angles  to  the  commutator  line,  in  L  Xx« 
apparatus  being  considered,  as  an  open  coil  armature  is  used.  The  stron^p^T 
the  magnetism  due  to  the  armature  the  greater  the  distortion  of  the  fi«=l.al 
and  the  weaker  it  becomes.  With  a  constant  current  through  the  sysierar»  it 
tnight  seem  as  if  no  variation  in  armature  reaction  were  possible.  Ry  «xa».i 
ination  of  Fig.  6,  we  find  that  although  a  constant  current  flows  in  the  *"> -^.ji- 

t 

side  circiut,  it  vanes  in   the  shunt  according  to  the  external  resistanc 
[      in  such  portion  of  the  armature  as  is  shunted.     If  the  shunt  is  a  long 
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or  partially  so,  the  scries  winding  will  also  be  affected.  Asa  segment  arrives 
at  the  back  brush,  see  Fig.  7,  the  bobbin  connected  thereto  is  approaching 
the  maximutn  field,  and  when  it  reaches  the  forward  brush,  both  brushes 
lake  current  from  the  segment.  When  the  breaking  space  arrives  between 
the  two  brushes,  the  forward  brush  rests  upon  the  segment  above  considered, 
»d  the  bobbin  with   which   it  is  connected   is  passing  into  a  weaker  field. 


Flc.   5. 

We  have,  however,  a  self  induced  current  in  the  bobbin,  which  desires  to 
discharge  itself  and  takes  lime  so  to  do — this  current  will  be  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  armature  current.  At  first,  when  one  brush  rests  on  each 
«Snienl,  the  segments  urc  at  the  same  potential.  Soon  the  self-induced  cur- 
'011  in  the  front  brush  has  commenced  to  discharge,  the  field  in  which  it  is 
revolving  having  become  weaker,  and  it  is  time  to  disconnect  the  segment. 


/" 
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Then  the  breaking  space  should  come  into  action,  or  the  potential  of  the 
tack  brush  will  be  lowered.  The  back  brush,  therefore,  carries  current  but 
never  breaks  the  circuit,  because  when  it  leaves  a  segment  the  front  brush 
rctts  on  the  same,  and  the  two  brushes  are  connected.  As  soon  as  the  poten- 
tial of  the  segment  connected  with  the  front  brush  drops,  it  is  disconnected. 
In  ihis  way  the  back   brush  carries  most  of  ihc  current  and  does  not  spark. 


The  spark  upon  the  front  brush  <s  a  thin  spark  without  he«t,  the  sp«rk 
evidently  due  lo  the  self-induced  currents.  Ti>  keep  this  spark  at  the 
mum,  an  automatic  shifting;  device  will  be  used. 


Fig.  7. 

The  mutual   interaction  of  all  these    variables,   which   in   their    turn   a^ 
modified  by  what  are  constants  for  any  concrete  machine,   but  arc  variabV 
when  the  machine  is  designed,  such  as  shape   of    p<I;s,   etc.,   is   a   vcri'  f 
teresting  study. 
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The  working  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  this  dynamo  is  shown  in  the 
diaKram,  Fig.  g;  two  tests  arc  shown.  The  squares  represent  too  watts,  as 
the  amperes  and  volts  are  on  the  same  scale.  When  the  scale  lor  current  is 
five  times  that  for  amperes,  the  result  is  shown  by  curve  3. 
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notor  used  in  this  system  is  a  Brush  series  wound  motor,  controlled 
itrifugal  governor,  which,  when  the  speed  changes,  shifts  the  com- 
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>r  into  a  position  calculated  to  change  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  arma- 
nd  assist,  more  or  less,  the  field  magnet  strength.     This  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  lo.    If  the  load  increases,  the  commutator  must  move  into  such  a  positio 
yMto  increase  the  strenRth  of  the  field.     The  weights  fall  in.  the  commutati 
f'-iioves  backward  and  the  resultant  line  forward.      If   we  bring   the  S  (X)le  (^ 
the  armature  close  to  the  S  of  the  field,  the  armature  would  revolve  either  i^ 
one  direction  or  the  other,  if  it  received  a  sliRhi  impulse.    The  more  we  mov—' 
the  magnetic  axis  forward,  the  more  work  will  it  develop,  until  the  armature 
magnetic  axis  reaches  a  Vertical.     It  is  not  necessary  for  the  commutator  tis 
shift  go',  as  a  shifting  of  the  contact  line  acts,  as  already  shown,  to  still  fur-  " 
thcr  shift  the  field. 

The  motor  tested  gave  84  per  cent,  efficiency  at  70  brake  horse-power ;  ai 
borse-power  (the  limit)  it  would  have  been  somewhat  higher    The  efficiencj 


Fig.  10. 


must  drop  at  lower  powers,  as  the  loss  should  be  about  a  constant  one.  1  did 
not  have  time  to  obtain  figures  upon  this  point. 

The  dynamo  cfhciency  I  cannot  give,  as  I  had  no  dynamometer  of  suffi- 
cient site  available.  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson  points  out  that  it  is  higher 
than  with  the  motor,  as  in  a  motor  armature.  Foucault  currents  are  assisted 
by  the  current  in  the  armature,  and  in  a  dynamo  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  striking  points  in  the  system  are:  A  generator  of  great  power  which 
cannot  be  injured  by  a  short  circuit.  A  motor  which  will  not  burn  up  U 
overloaded,  but  will  stop  working.  The  producer  of  current,  therefore,  is 
not  called  upon  (or  twice  the  power  represented  as  being  used,  and  for  which 
the  motor  was  sold,  and  then  have  to  repair  the  motor  to  keep  the  trade. 
The  system  being  a  series  <inc,  every  device  in  the  circuit  which  utiliies  the 
current  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  as  it  decreases  the  percentage  of 
loss  in  the  wires. 

My  (hanks  ar«  due  to  Mr.  Brush  for  allowing  me  to  obtain  the  foregoing 
figures,  to  Mr.  Pfankuche  for  his  assistance,  and  to  my  assistant.  Mr, 
Scbeible,  for  rapidly  preparing  the  dia^^rams. 
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The  Prestdent  :  The  paper  is  now  before  you  for  discussion. 
If  there  are  no  remarks,  the  topic  will  be  passed  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary  to  spread  it  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  Mr.  President,  your  committee  beg  to 
make  the  following  report  :  Wc  recommend  Kansas  City  as  the 
"e.n  place  of  meeting  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion. We  recommend,  further,  for  the  officers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  the  fr)llovving  named  gentlemen  : 
G.  VV.  Hart,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Chairman. 

I^.  A.  Beebe,  Hutchinson,  Kan.  a 

J.  A.  Corby,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  V 

B.  E.  Sunny,  Chicago,  III.  ^ 

S.  S.  Leonard,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CT.  R.  Faben,  Toledo,  O.  i 

P.  H.  Alexander,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

Prank  Ridlon,  Boston.  Mass.  I 

J.  F.  Morrison,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  vole  was  unanimous  in   the  committee,  except  on  the  last 
lame.     (Laughter.) 

The  President  :     Gentlemen,  you  have  before  you  the  report 
<*f  the  committee.     What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Freu.  H.  Whii'pi.k  :     I  desire  to  make  an   amendment  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  if  that  is  in  order. 

The  President  :     An   amendment  u<  the   report  of  the  com- 
•TTj  iitee  will  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Freii.  H.  Whipple:     You  cannot  prevent   the  motion — it 
•s   very  important. 

The  President  :     Preliminary  to  that  there  should  be  a  mo- 
t  i  can  to  adopt. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.  :     I  move  that  we  adopt  the  report. 
The  Phesiuent  :     It  is  moved  and   seconded    that   the  report 
•^^the  committee  submitted  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Morrison, 
*^«:  adopted 

Mr.  Freo.  H.  Whipim.k  ;  I  move,  as  an  amendment  U>  that  is 
*^  «>t  in  order.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  very  sorry  that  1  am  obliged 
*Oname  a  place  which  I  hope  this  Convention  will  meet  in  next 
*"  "le,  which  is  not  Kansas  City.  I  have  the  honor,  as  well  as  the 
'^ 'erasure,  to  represent  a  city  something  like  ii  or  15  hours'  ride 
**Js  side  of  Kansas  City,  which    is  St.  Louis.      I   am   authori/ed 
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by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  to  in^H 
this  Association  to  hold  their  next  Convention  in  their  building 
in  February  next.  They  have  unlimited  facilities  there  for  thfl 
holding  of  this  Convention,  and  those  facilities  they  offer  to  thisa 
Convention  free  of  cost.  The  facilities  consist  of  unlimitetS 
horse-power,  something  like  2,000  horse-power,  and  plenty 
space  and  music  halls  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings. 

Mr,  S.  a.  Duncan  :     As   I  understand,  we  are  acting   uj 
the  report  of  this  committee  in  regard  to  officers. 

Mr.  Frf.ii  H.  VVhippi.k  :  There  has  never  been  a  Convention" 
held  at  which  the  supply  people  who  were  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  not  been  glad  to  pay  for  their  space.  We  will  give 
you  the  Convention  in  St.  Louis  without  expense  t(j  any  one  who 
attends  the  Convention,  so  far  as  the  Convention  is  concerned. 
We  will  pay  all  bills  of  the  Convention.  There  will  be  no  bills 
coming  in  on  you  afterwards.  We  will  take  care  of  them  al" 
and  give  you  facilities  for  making  a  good  time  of  the  occasic 
I  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  substituting  the  word 
Louis,"  for  "  Kansas  City." 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :     It  is   proper  that  I,  as  chairman,  should 
give  you  the   reasons  which  influenced    the  committee  in   their 
recommendation.       Mr.   Whipple    presented    to  the    committee 
precisely  the  statement  that   he  has  given  you,  perhaps  fulld[| 
anil  the  inducements  to  recommend  St.  Louis  were  so  apparent 
that  we  were  compeiled  to  make  further  inquiry  as  to  what  would 
be  the  counter-inducements   for  Kansas   City.     Kansas  City  IM 
had  thought  of  for  two  or  three  years  past,  and  accepted  as  ^^ 
meeting  place   of   the   Convention  at  a  date  to  be  named    by 
President  Weeks,  when  the  authorities  of  that  city  were  able  to 
entertain  and  provide  for  the  comfort  and   the  necessary  poii 
and  space  required  for  the  Convention.      St.   Louis  offered 
Exposition  Building,  probably  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
establishments  of  that  kind  in  the  country,  for  holding  just  such 
meetings  as  we  anticipate  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be.     They  give  you  a  meeting  hall,  2,000  horse-power  steam 
power.    They  give  you  every  facility  for  holding  the  Conventioi^ 
and  absolutely  free  of  cost,  either  to  the  Association  or  ta^H 
members  who  go  there  to  exhibit  their  wares.  ^^| 
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Kansas  City  presents  its  case  first,  in  a  telegram  from  the 
Mayor,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Association,  in  which 
he  says : 

**  I  extend  through  you  an  invitation  lu  the  Convention  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  here.     Exert  every  effort  to  bring  the  Convention  to  Kansas  City. 

"Signcil,  JosEi'ii  J.  Davhm'dht,  Mayor." 

Tlie  conditions  upon  which  we  are  invited  to  Kansas  City  are 
similar  to  those  offered  by  St.  Louis.    The  committee's  judgment 
was  influenced  by  one  or  two  particulars  which  I  will  now  men- 
tion.    The  hotel  rate  for  this  Convention  would   be  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  a  day,  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the  regular  rates 
in  these  hotels — said  to  be  two  af  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United 
Slates.     One  of  four  large  halls,  two  of  which  arc  theatres,  two 
of  them  halls,  capable  of  acciimmi)dating  500  or  600  people  com- 
fortably;  power  sufficient  to  drive  any  exhibit  may  be  placed 
there — not  steam   power,  but   electric   power,  from  any  class  of 
current  or  any  system  that   the  gentleman  ma\-  desire  to  use  ; 
constant  current,  alternating  currents,  the.  Edison  system,  the 
Brush  system,  and   I  don't  know  what  others  ;   but  giving  you 
the  choice  of  anj'  system  you   may  desire  for  your  apparatus — 
all  this  free  of  cost. 

In  the  St.  Louis  matter,  we  learn  that  the  Exposition  Building 
is  some  distance  from  the  hotel.  At  Kansas  City,  the  E.xposition 
Building  and  the  meeting  room  are  directly  across  from  one  of 
the  hotels,  and  diagonally  across  from  the  other,  so  it  will  be 
simply  crossing  the  street  to  obtain  access  to  the  room.  The 
proposition  made  by  President  Weeks,  is  to  this  effect  :  That 
one  hall  shall  be  taken  for  the  meeting  room,  and  one  for  the 
exhibition  room.  That  the  exhibition  room  shall  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  meeting  hours  and  opun  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

These  were  the  items  thai  influenced  the  committee  in  its 
decision.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  any  extra  recommendation. 
I  tiave  simply  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kansas  City 
has  been  promised  this  meeting  for  several  years,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  report  is  with  you. 

A  Member  (from  St.  Louis,  Mo.):  As  there  seems  to  be  some 
question  as  to  the  jocation,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  St.  Louis,  and,  therefore,  will  mention  the  accommodations, 
•Jtc,  of  that  city.  The  Southern  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the 
countr}'.     The  rate  is  there  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  day.     What 
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we  can  secure  in  case  of  a  Convention  I  do  do  not  know,  b 
do   know  thiU  during  the  Gas  Convention  there,  the  rate 
$3.00  above  the  second  floor,  and  $4.00  below.     The  Exposii 
Building  is  about  six  blocks  up  from  Fourth  street — no,  it  i 
Fijurteenih    street,  ten   blocks — but    there  are    two   cable  )i 
making    the   time   in    abrjut   five   minutes.     Besides,   being  1 
night    less    ride    for  Eastern    parties,  I  think   more  people 
come  from  the  East,  while  more  might  possibly  go  to  Kan 
City  from   the  West.     Still,  I  think,  all  around,  St.  Louis    be 
a  little  more  centrally  located,  with  the  promise  of  the  Expcrr:^ 
tion  Building,  and   the   fact   that   this  exhibit  will  be  given, 
think  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  to  go  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Fkkii.  H.  Whipple:     Mr.  Chairman,  I   did   not   intend      '<3 
speak  twice  upon  this  ;  but  as   telegrams  are  in   order,  I  woi»  J^ 
like  to  read  one  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  o* 
the  St.  Louis   Exposition.     Here  is  the  despatch  : 

-  "  t)ur  Board  of  Directors  have  instructed  me  to  invite  The  National  Electra' 
Light  .Association  (o  hold  their  February  Convention  in  our  tiuilding.  Wc 
have  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  meeting,  and  our  ciliicns  will  extend 
to  the  members  of  such  Convention  every  possible  courtesy. 

"  Signed,  Samiei.  M.   Bkrnarh,  President  " 

In  relation  to  the  location,  let  me  say  that  the  Exposition 
Building  is  just  four  blocks  from  the  Post  Office.  Every  one 
who  has  been  to  St.  Louis  and  seen  the  Post  Office  knows  that 
four  blocks  away  from  that  building  is  not  verj'  far  from  the 
center  of  civilization.  For  hotel  rates,  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  the  very  lowest  hotel  rate  possible  will  be  given,  and  that 
this  Convention  will  be  treated  as  courteously  as  any  Conven- 
tion ever  has  been  there. 

The  Pkksidf.ni  :  The  (|uesiion  is  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lynch 
to  adupl  the  report  of  the  committee — the  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr,  Whipple  to  substitute  the  name  St.  Louis 
in  the  report  of  Mr,  Morrison.  (The  Chair  calls  for  the  ayes 
and  nays,  and  upon  receiving  the  same,  stated  that  it  was  not 
decided.  A  rising  vole  was  called  for,  and  there  were  14  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  13  opposed  to  it.) 

Thk  Secrkt.*rv  :  Will  the  chairman  of  ij\e  Executive  Com- 
mittee check  the  count. 

The  Presiuk.n  r  :     The  ayes  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :     I  call  for  a  recount  of  the  vote. 
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Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  times  do 
«  vote  after  the  Chair  has  decided  a  thing  carried.  The  de- 
crision  was  that  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :     The  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

Thf.  President  :  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order,  as  the  de- 
cision was  not  rendered.  I  think  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
Crom  Baltimore  is  correct.  (On  taking  a  rising  vote  the  second 
time,  there  were  counted  19  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and  11 
opposed  to  it.) 

The  President  :    The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  Now,  Mr.  President,  before  a  decision  is 
rendered  in  this  case,   I  want  you  to   make  one   other  decision  ; 

Riat  is,  whether  we  are  operating  under  the  new  Constitution  or 
ntler  the  old  one. 

The  President  :     Under  the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  Then  the  vote  had  now  is  null  and 
void,  because  the  vote  is  confined  to  active  members. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Reed  (of  New  York):     Mr.    Morrison   himself 
has  stated  that    this  Constitution  could  not  go  into  effect  until' 
February  next. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  I  have  not.  Many  points  about  it  do 
not  meet  with  my  approval.  This  Convention  to-day  is  a  Con- 
vention of  supply  men  and  nt)t  of  central  station  men.  If  you 
■ire  acting  under  the  new  Convention  the  vote  is  oiitof  the  reach 
of  the  central  station  men  and  ncit  the  supply  men.  At  the 
Chicago  Convention  you  stood  upon  the  eve  of  a  disruption,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  1  have  risen  here.  I  came  here  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  these  questions.  These  supply  men  were 
recognized  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution.  That  report  has  been  unanimously  accepted 
by  this  Association.  The  matter  was  settled  at  Chicago.  It 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  correspondence  was  carried  on, 
and  hundreds  cpf  letters  have  been  received  from  the  men  who 
employ  gentlemen  representing  their  interests  on  this  floor,  to- 
day, and  who,  as  I  understand,  were  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  subject  which  the  Convention  recommended,  that 
the  voting  power  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association 
be  confined  to  the  central  station  men  and  a  fair  representation 
given  to  the  supply  men.     You  have  received  that  Constitution, 
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you  adopted  it,  and  you  are  the   men  whom  it  affects.     1  ww 
not  have  objected  to  the  supply  men  as  members,  I  would  ff 
taken  mj'  chances  with  you.     My  relations  with  the  supply  :^ 
throughout  the  country  have  been  most  friendly.     It   was 
for  purposes  of  selfish  ambition  of  unworthy  men  who  soug; 
disrupt  you.     I  was  willing  to  lake  my  chances   until  yester 
Under  the  Constitution  which   you  have  adopted,  there  is  nc::^t 
single  man  who  stood  up  there  amongst  that  gallant  band  of     Jg, 
who  has  a  right  to  vote  on  this  question.     I  call  for  the  Chair"  w 
make  a  decision  in  this  case.     If  he  decides  that   your  action  is 
null  and  void,  the  vote  will   have  to  be  decided  by  the  centra' 
station  men,  and  by  them  a  decision  must  be  reached.     In  pre- 
senting this  motion  I  presented  it  in  good  faith.     I  objected  to 
mj'  name  going  on  the  Executive  Committee.     For  some  reason 
the  Association  has  given  me  honors  I  did   not  desire.     I   have 
striven  to  discharge  my  duty  always  in   whatever  position  I  am 
placed,  but  when  you  make  laws  I  insist  that  you  shall  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  those  laws  ;  when  you  adopt  a  Constitution,  I 
-insist  that  you  shall  live  up  to  that  Constitution.     You  did  not 
even  give  Mr.  Lynch  the  opportunity  of  taking  up  your  Consti- 
tution, seriatim.      You  could   then   have  made  the  changes  you 
desire  ;  you  could  have  done  the  same  thing  that  you  are  talking 
about  now.     You  shut  the  door  yourself.     After  you  have  made 
a  bargain  (and  I  have  known  many  of  you  to  make  bad  bargains 
and  stand  by  them,  filling  contracts   with   me  for  wire  after  the 
price  had  advanced)  you  should  stand  by  it. 

Mk.  Henrv  a.  Reed:  I  have  no  choice  at  all  between  these 
two  cities.  I  would  just  as  leave  go  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The 
question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  is  as  to  whether  the  President 
decides  that  this  Constitution  is  binding  upon  this  Association 
at  this  time,  at  the  moment  of  the  acceptance — not  the  adoption 
— where  no  chance  was  given  for  discussion  upon  this  important 
subject;  and  if  we  people  are  kicked  out  and  told  "we  will  take 
your  brains  and  your  money,  but  we  do  not  want  your  vote,"  I 
want  to  know  whether  that  is  admitted  now.  or  whether  it  does 
not  take- effect  until  next  year,  as  Mr.  Morrison  himself  decided 
yesterday  it  would  ? 

Mk.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say  that  we 
have  not  kicked  the  gentlemen  out.    We  have  not  done  anything 


T  that  kind.  We  all  want  to  keep  you  in.  You  have  kicked 
[yourselves  out,  you  adopted  llie  Constitution  which  bars  you 
(out. 

'        Mr.  Henry  A.  Reed  :     Excuse   me,  but   there  has    been    no 
j  adoption  here  yet. 

I       Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :     A  play  upon  words,  Mr.  Reed.     You 

I  simply  took  the  other  word,   which   means   the  same  thing.     1 

believe  that  that  Constitution  was  the  work  of  the  supply  men. 

Their  vote  said  it  was  acceptable,  and  they  unanimously  adopted 

or  accepted  it,  and  they  have  made  it  the  fundamental  law.    The 

I  Chair  has  declared  that  we  are  operating  under  the  provisions 
■  this  Constitution. 
I  Mr.  Hknrv   a.   Reed:     There  was  a  protest.     It   was   ruled 
piltof  order. 
Mr.  J.  F.  MoKkisoN  :     There   was   no  discussion,  and   when 
the  Chair  announced  that  this  is  the  Constitution,  there  was  not 
I     a  single  voice  raised  against  it.     There  is   your  Constitution,   it 
^Hhyour  own  work. 

^^Thk  President:     1    greatly   regret    that    this  discussion   has 
arisen,  as  I  took  this  whole  movement  in   the   kindest  spirit,  as 
(•riginaiingjm>">ng  those  members  of  the   Association    who  arc 
most  affected  by  the  proposed  action  ;    and   the  committee   who 
submitted  this  amendment — three  of  them  belong  to  that  class — 
the  chairman.  Dr.  Moses,  Capt.  Candee  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Stanley, 
^and  those  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  upon  the  floor  of 
^Hlis  Convention  surprise  me  and  pain  me  more  than   I   can  ex- 
^firess.     But  as  I  am  called  upon   by   the  gentleman   from   Balti- 
more to  decide  the  point  raised  by  him,  1  must  do  what   I   con- 
sider my  duty,  and  I  decide  that  the  point  raised  by  him  is  well 
taken.     This  report  was  submitted  to  this  Convention.     An   op- 
portunity  was   given    for  discussion  and   amendment.      It  was 
ivcd  to  accept;  this  was  carried,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
at  this  is  the  Constitution  of  The  National   Electric   Light 
isociation.     I  regret,  gentlemen,  more  than  I  can  express,  and 
I  know  you  will  all  believe  me,  that  this  matter  has  come   up  as 
has, 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipflk:  The  subject  has  become  so  diversified 
1 1  do  not  know  hardly  which  point  to  talk  on.    Mr.  Morrison 


las  hurled  some  charges  over  in  this  direction.     I  am  not  co« 
nected  with  either  faction.     I  know  nothing  about  any  faction_- 

Mr.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  My  remarks  included  Mr.  Whipple  wi 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen    who  are    not    actually    engaged   i 
electric  station  lighting. 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Whipple  :  Now,  we  have  it  definitely.  Let  in 
say  that  it  was  not  we  who  adopted  the  Constitution  ;  it  was  no 
we  who  had  a  chance  to  express  our  sentiments  upon  that  Co 
stitution.  We  had  no  opportunity  at  all.  The  attempt  wa:  J 
possibly  to  stifle  any  discussion  at  all.  That  point  was  carrie 
out  \er\  well.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  here  as  a  set  of  fix  : 
lures,  or  are  we  here  for  fair  play  ?  And  shall  the  sentiments  o 
those  that  are  here  be  stifled  ?  Irrespective  of  where  this  Con- 
vention goes,  there  is  a  much  more  important  question  for  this 
Convention  to  decide,  and  that  is  whether  the  major  portion  ol 
the  people  attending  this  Convention  shall  rule,  or  whether  a 
few  men  shall  ?  We  have  taken  two  votes  upon  the  question  of^ 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Louis  has  carried  it  by  a  ver)'  large  majority. 
Why  was  not  this  stated  beforehand,  so  thai  we  would  know 
how  we  stood  ?  Are  we  to  have  one  Constitution  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow  ?  If  Kansas  City  had  got  the  vote^  would  this 
question  have  been  raised  ?  I  do  not  ^hink  it  would.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right,  gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  legal  the 
way  the  Constitution  is  adopted.  I  had  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment to  offer  this  morning.  It  was  an  amendment  I  had  spoken 
of  to  nobody.  It  was  a  very  simple  thought  of  my  own.  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  present  the  amendment  lo  the  people  here. 
Mr.  Brown  got  up  and  said  that  his  word  was  "accept"  instead 
of  "receive";  but  the  Chair  did  not  put  the  motion.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  there  are  not  five  men  in  this  room  who  voted 
for  that  Constitution  ;  on  the  otherJiand,  the  Constitution  under 
which  you  were  then  laboring,  stated  thai  j^  two-thirds  vote  was 
necessar)-  to  adopt  a  Constitution. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  think  this 
discussion  is  very  much  out  of  order.  The  Chair  was  asked  to 
give  a  ruling  in  regard  to  the  Constitution,  and  decided  that  the 
new  Constitution  would  hold.  My  object  now  is  to  object 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  this  particular  thing. 

Mr.  Frku.  H.  Whipple:     I  entered  into  a  contract   with   this 
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Association,  last  February,  by  which  I  paid  $20  for  certain  privi- 
leges.    What  right  has  this  Association  to  violate  that  contract  ? 
Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jk.:     I  object  to  this  discussion. 
The    Presidf.n  1  :     The  point    taken    by    Mr.    Lynch    is    well 
taken. 

Mk.  J.  W.  GouFBEV  (of  New  York):  I  voted  for  it  with  the 
understanding  that  the  report  was  to  be  received,  which  was  the 
word  that  Mr.  Brown  used. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Brown  :  I  used  the  word  "accept,"  and  used  it 
understandingly.  The  Chairman  made  the  correction  and  stated 
the  ()ueslion  correctly.  I  just  wish  to  put  Mr.  Whipple  and  the 
others  right. 

Mk.  E   T.  LvNCH,  Jr.:     1  still  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
Mk.  J.  W.  GoupRKv  :     I  ask  to  have  the  stenographer's  notes 
read.    The  report  was  to  be  received  and  I  ask  to  have  that  vote 
reconsidered. 

(Mr.  Lynch  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  upon  a 
niling  that  the  new  Constitution  takes  effect  at  once.  It  was 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Vermont.) 

Mu.  Wii.LARi)  L.  Candee  (of  New  York):  1  am  one  of  that 
unfortunate  committee  being  raked  over  the  coals,  and,  whik-  1 
think  this  discussion  is  entirely  out  of  order,  I  want  to  say  that 
every  member  of  the  Association  has  received  a  circular  regard- 
ing the  By-laws.  To  these  we  received  answers  to  105  ;  71  in 
lavor  of  the  Constitution  adopted.  It  was  not  one  of  our  own 
make,  but  that  of  a  majority  of  the  letters  received.  Outside  of 
that,  there  are  no  amendments,  and  nothing  additional  or  new. 
U'e  thought  that  we  were  simply  expressing  the  opinions  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  supply  and  central  station  men. 

Mk.  J.  F.  Morrison  :  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business, 
and  the  vote  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  on  the  question  of 
the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.:  I  object.  There  is  a  motion  before 
the  house. 

The  President  :  I  understood  Mr.  Lynch  to  withdraw  that 
motion. 

Mr.  Lynch  ;     No,  sir,  1  did  not  withdraw  it. 
(At  this  juncture  the  F*resident   requested   Mr.  J.    F.   Morrison 
to  take  the  Chair.     After  taking   the   Chair,   Mr.    Morrison  in- 
quired for  the  gavel,  which  was  handed  to  him.) 
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The  Chairman  :     What  is  the  business  now  before  this  A; 
elation  ? 

Mr.   K.  T.   LvNi  h.  Jr.:     The  question  is  upon  a  ruling  as 
whether  the  new  Constitution — if   I   am    wrong   I   would   like  I. o 
hear  from   the  members  of  the  Association — whether  the  new 
Constitution  shall  be  interpreted  to  affect  this  Association  from 
the  day  of  its  adoption. 

Thu  Chairman  :  The  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
is  not  in  order.  The  Constitution  is  adopted  and  is  before  you 
for  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  next  regular 
business  before  the  Association  ? 

The  Secretary  :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary — there  is  no  next  order  of  business,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  proceed  then  with  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  committee.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

(The  Chair  put  the  questioti  and  declared  it  carried,  and  the 
report  adopted.     Calls  for  division.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  decision  of  the  question  is  made,  and 
no  division  can  be  called  for  after  that.  As  there  is  no  regular 
business  before  the  Association,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but 
to  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  put,  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Convention  adjourned. 
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The  following  report  had  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  owing  to  the  abrupt  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
it  was  not  presented.  The  Secretarj-  has  been  instructed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  append  it  to  the  official  report. 

Ai.i.AN  V.  Garratt,  Secretary  anc*  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Executive  Cummitice,  appuinicd  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  was^' 
scaucred   thruughutil  the  country   that  it  wa$    found  too  inconvenient    and 
expensive  to  have  meetings  of  the  entire  committee  ;  therefore,  the  various 
matters  of  interest  were  delegated  to  sub-committees,  who  have   united  t« 
make  this  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  before  the  Committee  was  the  est«b-  I 


Hment  of  a  permanent  headquarters  in  the  City  of  New   York,     The  ex. 

f^wiment  has  been  tried  a  few  months,  and  at  the  Chicago  Convention   it 

^"'^L*  ordered    to    be,  continued    six    months    more.     Your    Committee    httve 

tnovcd  the  office  from  Twenty-third  Street  to  the  elegant  Telephone  UiiildInK, 

^o.  iS  Cortlandt  Street,  in  the  center  of  the  electrical  business  ilislricl,  and 

Convenient  for  both  resident  and  non-resident  members. 

The  work  done  by  the  Secretary  at  this  office  shows  itself  in  the  largely 
increased  membership  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  work  of  the  various 
committees  which  have  reported  at  this  Convention.  The  Committee  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  success  of  a  permanent  headquarters  ha* 
been  in  advance  of  their  expectations,  and  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
Sew  York  office  be  continued. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Convention  has  been  made  up 
in  belter  form  than  heretofore,  and  the  cloth  binding  changes  the  pamphlet, 
»hich  may  be  thrown  into  the  waste  basket,  to  a  book  worthy  a  plaie  In  any 
library.  Members  have  heretofore  been  limited  to  a  single  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  your  Committee  have  provided  that  hereafter  further  unbound 
copies,  to  a  reasonable  limit,  may  be  supplied  to  members  without  charge, 
ind  the  binding  may  be  added  to  the  current  or  previous  volume  at  cutt, 

Ynur  Committee   are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a  good  report  >j>  to  the 
dnanres  of  the  Association.    The  year  iSS8  closed  with  a  debt  of  $t,too.    The 
dtbi  has   been   entirely    wiped  out,    with  the   single   exception    hercinafler 
referred  to.     The  entire  expense  of  the  current  year  to  August  I  has  been 
paid.    There  are  no  outstanding  bills,  and  a  balance  remains  in  the  treasur- 
er's bands  of  f<jlo.     The  income  of  the  Association  for  the  calendar  year  will 
be  over  $5,200  ;  the  expenses  about  $i .000  less.     So  that  your  Committee  can 
ny,  with  some  confidence  and  much  satisfaction,  that  the  Association  is  in  a 
ioand  financial  condition.     There  is,  as  just  mentioned,  one  claim  again*! 
she  Association    still   unpaid.     The  amount  is  $259.60.     This  wa^  incurred 
before  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  therefore,  the   payment  is   con- 
sidered  beyond   its   jurisdiction.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  waa 
incarred  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  and  your  Committee  reeummcnd 
that  authority  be   gix'en  them   for   its   payment.     The  preparation  for  Ihia 
Convention  has  been  pan  ai  the  labor  of  this  Committee.     The  character  of 
(be  papers  presented  is  *ocb  thai  the  report  caooot  but  add  U>  the  growinf 
iofluencc  of  the  Associatioo. 

The  qaestion  c/f  exhibit  has  been  a  perplexing  one.  The  exhibit  of  Chicago 
grew  lu  such  large  pruporiioos  that  any  exhibit  at  this  Convention  wu  <lis- 
ooaraged.  It  was  fottad,  bowerer,  thai  sone  cshibHora  are  meoibere  and 
pay  dues  solely  ior  lUa  parpoee.  and  others  have  novetaic*  bvoagbl  oat  MilCC 
Ike  last  Coaveaiios.  Thcrcfote,  while  a  large  exhibit  ha*  not  been  eacoar* 
aged,  it  has  bees  fell  U> (he  ncmben.  with  the  provt«>  that  there  should  be  ao 
expcese  in  (he  ■mOct  to  the  Aswxiatioa.  Tbt*  matter  of  exhibit  is  ime  thai 
call  (or  catrtal  oooiMcntioa  by  foture  coaiNttlees. 
thii  eoomtaimt,  yvmrCtmmiutx  with  to  espvew  Ikaak*  10  Ike  Ifi^an 


Falls  Hydraulic   Power  and  Manufacturing  Company  and  ihc  Oneida  < 
munity,  Limited,  (or  unusual  courtesies  extended  during  ihe  Cunvenlio*^  — 

(Signed)    Benjamin  RjlotiEs,  ChainnarB 


The  following  resolution  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Exccuc'  '"' 
Committee  . 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  sub-committee  o(  the  Executive  Committee.  ^V- 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  beg  leave  to  report  the  following,  embodyinj;  r  »" 
views  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

li'lureas.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the-  United  St«tes  Census  forlS^^ 
should  contain  a  special  section  for  the  electrical  industry,  and  that  the  da  *^ 
for  such  section  should  be  collected,  tabulated  and  published  in  a  thorouif  ^ 
and  systematic  manner; 

K/sotved,  That  The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  now  in  Convenlio*  ■* 
respectfully  request  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census  forlSi 
to  provide  a  section  for  the  electric  industry,  and  they  would  suggest  that  Mr  " 
Allen  R.  Focjte,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  proved  himself  to  be  well  qualifiec^ 
to  do  this  work,  and  that  he  would  be  a  proper  person  to  organize  and  dircc*^ 
it. 

(Signed)  Edwin  R.  Weeks, 

Ottu  a.  M<ises, 

T.  Cakpenter  Smith. 
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Fig.  2.  Front  Elevation  of  Station. 
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Fig.    5.     Section   through  Engine   House. 
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Fig.  8.     Details   of   Cranf.. 
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Fig.  0.     Details  ok  Crane. 
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Fir..   14.     Boiler  House   Walls 
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1,''       Fig.    i6,     FouNnATioN   Plan  of 
1  Dynamo   Houst. 
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into  account  the  EXCLi:siVE  territory  covered,  it  is  api-arent  that,  in  PRo- 
KiRTlON    to   the  INVESTMENT,  the    IVeslem  Electrician   is   able  to  give  far 

BETTER    RETURNS   TO    AUVERTISERS    THAN    CAN    IIE  OBTAINED   from     ANV   OTHER 

ELECTRICAL  MEDii'M.  Advertising  rates  are  moderate,  and  will  be  promptly 
furnished  on  application. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.  of 

VULCANIZED  RUBBER 
■m  FABRICS  m- 

FOR    MECHANICAL    PURPOSES. 

RUBBER 


Www.       3TK.T 


BELTING, 
PACKING, 
^^>  HOSE. 

JWaehine  Belting, 

with  smooth  metallic  rubber  surface,  for  usEonorn/AMOs 

AND  SWiFT  RUMHIMG  MACHINERY. 


VULCANITE  EMEHY  WHEELS. 

^P  CUT  FREE  AND  COOL. 


•GRUBBER  HOSE.-I^ 
MATS, 

MATTING  AND  STAIR-TREADS. 


-ym:: 


NEWYORKBELTING  8c  PACKING  CO. 


18  PARK  ROW.  N.  Y. 


John   H.  Chkkx  kr,  Treas. 
J.  D.  Chkf.vek,  Dep.  Treas. 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Denver. 

European  Branch  :  Pickhuben  5,  Hamburg  (Freihafengebiet),  Germany. 


BRANCHES: 
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THE  PIONEER  ELECTBICAL  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA. 

The  electrical   WORLD 

Every  Saturday.   $3.00   A    YEAR.  Including  Postage. 


E«»T  PAPER  TO  RKAD. 

^Covertuti:  every  new  dlAcovery,  Inven- 
Mp]>Ui'iitl(iii  &a(I  theory  Id  which 
otriclty  plays  a  pan.  No  one  lDt«re«l«d 
Electricity  or  Elvetrical  Progrea  can 
oni  to  br  without  It 


BEST  AU\'ERTI8INa  MEDIUM. 

I.«rir*<t  C'lrculRtlun  or  any  Electrical 
peiiodtcal  Iti  the  worlit.  (toeH  to  every 
ODe  In  the  United  Statea  aud  Coiuula  who 
can  be  reaclusl  through  an  advertlMinent 
In  an  electrical  journal. 


SAMPLE   COPIES    MAILED    FREE  ON   APPLICATION. 


BOOKS  ON  ELECTRICAL  SUBJECTS. 

There  Ik  nu  work  relaliog  Co  Electricity,  ttiAt  we  do  not  either  publish  ur  F»ell. 

alofiTue  free. 

PATENTS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  INVENTIONS. 

Electrlr«l  caa«a  of  an  Intricate  and  dlfflciilt  chanurt/ir  a  apeelaltT.  Complete  act  of 
S.  ElaetrirMi  PHteola  Ht  the  dlaposnl  of  cllenta.  Work,  flrKt-clasa.  Riktea. 
ble.   No  cliuri^efor  Hflvlce  l>y  mull,  or  forc'iDsultatlon.   I'orresponrlencetiollclted. 

Address  THE  W.  J.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

167-1  77  T Ernes  Building,  New  York. 


LEG 


TRiCAL  Industries,' 


ma 

i 


THE  ONLY  JOURNAL  OF  ITS  KIND  PUBLISHED. 

Contains  complete  directories,  corrected  each   month,  of  the 

manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances, 

,e  Electric  Light  Stations  and  the  Electric  Railways  in  North 

.merica,  besides  many  pages  of  original  and  handsomely  illus- 

ted  reading  matter. 

No  manager,  superintendent,  tivvner,  electrician  or  engineer 
^^f  an  electric  plant,  should  be  without  it. 

^H    II  reaches  regularly  every  electric  light  and  power  plant,  tele- 
graph and   telephone  company,   architect,    contractor,    builder, 
^etc,  in  the  country  worth  reaching. 

^B    It  is  the  best  and  most  permanent  advertising  medium. 
^M    Subscription.  $3,00  a  year.     Sample  Free. 
^P     Advertising  rates  on  application. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES  PUB.  CO.,  "  The  Rookery,"  Chica£0. 
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WASHBDRN  &  MOEN  MANDFG  CO., 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


MAKERS  OF 


lEOlST    .j^JSTlD    STEEL. 


MAM  FA<.TlItEn^    OK 


Iron  and  Copper  Wire  for  Electrical  Purposes,    l 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  TELEGRAPH 

/n  Long  Lengths, 

Galvanized  by  our 

Patent  Continuous 

Process. 

The  Standard 

with  all 

Telegraph  and  Tele- 

phone  Companies. 

NEW  VORK  WAIIEHOLSK, 
IG  Cliir  and  241  Penrl  Streets. 


AND  TELEPHONE  WIRE. 

Since  the  tint  introduction 
ill  the  Electric  Telegraph  Ser- 
vice, ilUr  patent  wire,  expre»> 
ly  iDAnufactured  for  electric 
purpfrtes.  has  filled  every  req- 
uisition a«  regards  strength, 
evenness  of  quality  and  con- 
ductive capacity. 

Send  for  Price  Lists  and 
descriptive  pamphlets,  and 
••  Hand-book  of  Wire  in  Elec- 
tric Service."  Sent  free  on 
u  ['plication. 

CmC.4G0  WAREHOUSE. 
107  &  10»  Lake  St 


PHOEHIX  GLASS  CO., 


OR    PITTSBURGH.    PK. 


•♦   MANUFACTURERS     OF    *     FULL     LINE     OF  4 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  GLOBES  AND  SHADES 

RICH  cor.  OPAL,  CLEAR,  ETCBED,  RODGHED,  ETC.,  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  SYSTEMS. 


729  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOEK  (Cor.  Waverly  Place), 

AND    43    SIXTH    Ave.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


THE  ANSONIK  BRASS  AND  COPPER  CO.. 


SOLE    MA NUfACTUnCnS    OF 


A.  A.  Cowles'  Patented  Fire-Proof  aufl  WeatliBr-Proof  Line  Wire 

BARE  AM)  COVEKEll  WIRE  OF  EVERY  OESCRIPTION. 


i 


mmM^m'^mfi 


4 


TOBIN  BRONZE  In  Rods,  Sheets  and  Bart  for  Oonunntatora. 
I9&  21  CLIFF  ST..  New  York.  133  &  135  WABASH  AV.,  Chicago,  III. 
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-  THE— 
BEST     ANU    HIGHEST    INSULATION. 


INSULATED    WIRES 

FOfl   AERIAL.    SUBMARim  AMD   UHBERGROUHD   USE. 


Candee  Aerial  Wires, 

Okonite  Tape  and  Tubing, 

Manson  Protecting  Tape. 


THE  OKONITE  CO. 


13   PARK  ROiar,  N.  T., 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS. 

.,HAS.  A.  Cheevf.r,  Pres't,        Willard  L.  Candee,  Treas., 
H.  DuRANT  Chrever,  Scc'y,     F".  Cazenove  Jones,  Oen'l  Sup't, 

Branches  in  UNITED  STATES  and  EUROPE. 
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JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS ! 
TSTHIPPLE'S 

Electric,  ki  ui  Sheet  ijailwo! 

FINANCIAL  REFERENCE 

DIRECTORY 

For  1890. 

Gives  all  the  information  of  any  practical  value  required  by  Centwl 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations.  Manufacturers,  Public  Officials  and 
Corporations. 

HANDSOMELY  PRINTED  AND  BOUND. 

Sent  express  paid  on  receipt  of  f  5  ;  with  Monthly  Corrections,  f6 ;  with 
Confidential   Rate  Sheet,  #10.  ^b 

The  Fred  H*  Whipple  Co.,       ^ 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


New  York  OfTlce, 

TEMPUE  COURT 


ManQfaetDrinji  and  EleotPieal  Jouroais 

A    SPECIHliTY. 


OiI!^BES=« 


We  do  the  largest  business  in  the'  Unit 
States  of  any  firm  in  our  tine,  with  the 

ELECTRICAL  JOURNALS: 


Manufacturers  of  Elaetrical  Appliances  and  Spaeia/titt  can 
readily  see  how  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  use  our  Bureau  and    | 
its  facilities. 

Advertisements  designed,  illustrations  prepared  and  articles 
written  for  the  press.  Entire  lines  of  Advertising  mapped  out 
and  systematically  published.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Manufacturers'  Advertising  Bureau  and  Press  Agency, 

111     LlBeRTY    STReeT.  -  -  NSifti    YORK. 

TELEPHONE,    483    CORTLANDT. 

Be.nj.  R.  Western, /'ri'/r/fA'r.  Jun.   H.  WwuamhiS,  £usiiuss  Mamigrr. 
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P<ir  RoDDlBg  Faos, 
Presses.  Bleva- 

torsaMMackinery 
m  all  IlBds. 


•leotrlo  XKKo'tox's 


Paclories  FQII7 
EqnlpDEfl  With 
ElBclrlc  Power. 

Moisinre  Proul 

Motors 
For  Hluiig. 


20  H.  P.  MOTOR.  660  REVS.  PER  MINUTE. 


THE  ELEKTRON  MFG.   CO.. 

79-8I  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PlLERMO  Miei  Co., 

1 0  CX  •  27  PECK  SUP, 


'^ 


NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADlNa  JOURNAL  OF  ITS 
floKK,  U  one  of  the  oldeAl  aud 
b«*Ht  established,  and  most 
larjfely  circulateil  arclntt'oturttl  pafwrs 
publLshed,  and  of  at'knowledjrea  hiifh 
htuudlutc.  It  U  the  oiitf^rowth  of  a 
Imsf  nesH  hnvlnfr  the  oldest  and  largest 
nrrhitectiiraJ  elfeniage  of  any  in  this 
conntry. 

Aeknt>wle<IgwJ  the  beat  adveitftflDg 
iiveditim  fur  reaeblug  architects  aud 
buildera. 
L'iri:ular  CuDtainiuK  1  cniiiiii.iiml^  "I  Leading  Advertisers  on  ApphcatlOD. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY  SATURDAY    BY 

WM.  T    COMSTOCK,  23    WARREN   STREET,  N.  T. 

Adv^rtlniDi;  rates  on  application  to  ttic  piiljli8lit-r.  or  Manufnrturt-rs'  Ailvprtlnini; 
Biuvaa  and  Preu  Asenvy,  111  LIBKRTY  STKKKT,  N.  V. 
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ASBESTOS  SECTIONAL  PIPE  COVERING. 


A  X»n-C»nducting  Corvring  for  Steam  and  Hot  Watrr  IHpmm,  tit.    Reaiilt 

Attaehett  or  Removed  by  any  one, 

ASBESTOS    BOILER    COVERINGS 

We  «re  prepared  lo  takf  uoativcte  for  nppliriiifj  St<!aui  Hpe  und  Boilur  I'ovpringi  In  u} 
pari  of  I  (if  rmt«*<l  SUiti's. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  ASBESTOS  MATERIALS. 

A*bettoi   MlllhoHrd  -Flat    Parkinc,  i'orapa«ed    wholly  of   put«  AabtMoa,  tad 
welKliH  ^  per  ceDl.  letm  than  adultt'rat«<t  Millboard. 

Aabeatoi  Platon  Riid  Packing    The  nioHt  durable  and  eaaOy  appUed.    ladestruct- 
ihle  bv  acldn,  oruuv  (lef<ri<)e  of  heat. 

Aubvatoa  Cloth.  Cord,  Twins  and  Sewing  Twine.     Aabeatn*  Bnlldlnc  FetU 
and  SliHMthlntcH. 

■^T-CrX.CA.IBlCSTOIS' . 

for   electrical    Plate*,    Rlnsa,   Waahera,  Accumulator    Cells,    Commutator 

Heads,  Etc. 

H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company, 

Sole  Mnnnrarlurrn  of  H.  W.  Johns'  Aalieatoa  Mtllbonrd.  SliealhlnK*.  Rulldluf 
Feiu,  I'lre- Proof  Palntt.  Liquid  Palat-,  Aal><->toii  Kootlng:.  Etc. 


87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


Chicago.    Philadelphia.     Boston. 


DAY'S  KERITE  INSULATION. 

Office,  tS  Be/  Sfraef,  Ham  York. 
CEO.  B.  PRESCOTT.  Jr..       -       General  Affent. 


KERITE    WIRES    AND    CABLES    FOR    ALL   ELECTRICAL    PURPOSES. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  DURABLE  INSUUTION. 
KEKITETAPK.         WKATHIiKPUllOF  WIRE.  INSl'LATEII  IKON  WIBK. 

Send  lor  Ne*  illuitralsd  Cttatogue.  WMlern  Agtt.,  Wsttsrn  Eltetrle  Co.,  Ckkago. 


ELECTRIC    * 

.EATHER  belting] 


IF    PERFORATED.  WILL    RUN  SLACK    WITHOUT  SLIPPING.   HENCE,  ADAPTED  TO  UNEVEN 
STRAIN  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  POWER. 

NTW   YORK.  PHll.AnEl.rillA.  I  11  HAdO.  BOSTON 

47PkRRVST.  22eNo.3DBT.  46  So.  CANAL  ST.         IISHIOHaT. 
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^BERGMANN  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURE  COMPANY, 

[      Office  and  Works,  527  to  537  West  Thirty-fourth  St., 

Warerooms,  No.  79  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

Invltt  irour  ittintlon  to  thdr  tntlrtly  Naw  und  Novel  Deiigni,  Patlernt  ind  Work  In  the  line  of 

G/IS    AMD    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    FIXTURES    FOR    ANY  SYSTEM, 

A«  well  as  to  ihrir  laciliiin  lor  General  Electrical,  Inatrumentil  and  Experimental  Work. 
ClUloguei  ud  Mcl  Uni  oi  Ap;lloitloa.      Sfeciil  Atteatlci  giin  t:  CirrTii;  cut  Archittcti'  Ctitgu. 

527  to  537  West  Thirty-fourth  St.,  New  York.         Show  Rooms,  79  Fifth  Ave. 
"NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS." 

OPERN    LIGHT    AND    HJEAT, 

A  Weekly  Newipaper.  publltl<ed  every  Tliurtdair.  devoted  to  the  intereati  of 

ELECTRICITY,  GAS,  FUEL    GAS,  HEAT  AND   POUTER. 

SUBSCRIPTION,      -         •      S3.00  PER  ANNUM. 
FOREIGN,     •         -         •  S4.00  " 

H .    F.    ROSS,    Editor     aixcL    Fro-pr±etor. 
No  Better  Medium  for  Intelligent  Advertisers. 

RATCS   FURMISHECI  ON   APPLICATION. 

146  FRANKLIN  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Addreta  all 
Communlcatlont  to 


MODERN  LIGHT  AND  HEAT, 


Electrical  Measurement  Apparatus 


General  • 


AND 

EleetPical 


Supplies, 


ELECTRIC    LI6HT    AND   POWER,    TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONE 
AND  EXPERIMENTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

THE  E.  S.  Gr¥eLEY  &,  CO.. 

Manufacturers*  Importers  and  DealerSi 
JJS^ui.    »»••  B  »•"*  '  ^EY  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


THE 

Is  ao  lllasiratel  WeeKly  Pttb'JcatKiii,  MuM  lo  EleclrlcilF. 

it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  peritxJical  in  the  world. 
It  is  noted  for  it.s  ability,  enterprise  and  honest/. 

The  ELECTRIC  AGE  can  Ik:  ordered  (rom  any  newsdealer  in  America  at  lo  cents  a 
copy,  or  we  will  mail  lo  any  addreas  in  the  United  Staler,  Canada  or  Mexico,  for  one  year, 
pottage  prepaid,  for  S,).oo ;  or  to  foreign  rnuntries  for  $4.ou. 

Remittances  nhould  be  made  by  P.  O.  money  order,  draft  or  registered  letter,  addressed  (o 

THE  ELECTRIC  AGE  PUB.  CO.. 
5  Dby  Strebt,  Nkw  York. 
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015IP  CMJl  EffiTP 


Ut 


NEW    VORK    CITV. 

EdisoD  Lamps  of  Any  Candle  Power,  Any  Voltage. 

)|^  DYNflcnos  AND  mOTORS  )K 

COySTRUCTED  for  Every  Kind  of  ELECTRICAL  WORK. 
CITY  AND  VILLAGE   LIGHTING. 
Complete  In^tallatious  Coiitraoted  For. 


DISTRICT   OFFICES: 
NEWYORK:  Edison  BIdg..  44  Broad  St.    DENVER:   730  17th  Street. 
CHICAGO:   RIalto.  SAN  FRANCISCO  :    Chronicle  Bldf. 

PORTUND,  ORE.  NEW  ORLEANS :  Cotton  Exchange. 

TORONTO,  CAN. :  Buk  of  Commeroe  Building. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

T?\e    QizastioTx    now   ^efoi^e    tTvR^ 
HoiLse    is. 

Do  Ion  Use  Sownei-MiiR  lamps! 


YOU 


Cannot  Run  an  Incandescent  Station 


Successfully  Without  Them. 


JOHN  A,  pBLIIiGS' SONS  CO. 


MANUFACTURKRS  OF 


BARE   AND    INSULATED  WIRE3 

OF   ALL  KINDS,   FOR 

Electric  Light,   Telegraph  and  Telephone  Purposes. 

BARE  AND  INSULATED  STRAND  FOR  SPAN  WIRE 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE: 

llTaiKl  119  LIBERTY  ST., 

Works  at  TRENTON,  N.  J.  }{.   ll.    SHIPPY,    See'] 


The  Fishkill  Corliss  Engine 

THB   BBST   BrtCiriH   Ifi  TH6    FinRKBT  FOR 

Electric  Light  1  Power  Punts. 


Iterent  I>at«iit«-(]   Im|iruv«'iiiMits  Render  IhU  Esglne  Unequal 
ECUNUXY,  DURAUILITY  and  CLOSE  BEtiULATION. 


iSTIMHTES  CHEERFULLT  FtiRHISHED.  COHRESPOMDEHCE  SOLICITEL 

FISHKILL  LANDING  MACHINE  CO,  MANUF'RS, 

■  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 
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BOILER  &  PIPE  COVERING 


AUSULl'TELY    FIREPBOOF. 


Cifryrichlft! 


■icTvSpetjce  C»«npaQJ. 


Remorxble 

tor 
Steam  Fipe^B^ 
Maimfmctui — ^sn 

of  AsbcBm  Pakja=^- 

incv  WickiKS^. 

Felt.  MiUbaK.nl. 

VuT>,  Sheattaix^c 

C«nmi. 


National  Steel  Tnlie  Cicinier, 

For  ClM.Bing  Boiler  Tube*. 

Viri'^na!  Sicrl  Tubtf  Cltanrr. 

CHALMERS-SPENCE    CO.,   BQ-ei     LIBERTY    ST..    New  York. 
Works:  419-425  Eighth  Street,  Hew  York. 


THE  M-  T.  DAVlDSO^i 

DIRECT  ACTING 


Steam  Pumps. 


I 

^^H  X  Wamnicd    to  be  tiie  UaplMt  sat   mC^ 

^^^  »  eflrlvat  steam  pump  made. 

nhether  II  be  8Uir>  or  Diplex. 

Tu  pruve  ii,  we  clallcoge  all  makers  to  » 
public  cumpetitive  tcft. 

As   AN   ELEcrBic   Plant    Pump  iT 

STANDS   UnKIVAIXKI). 

M.    T.    DAVIDSOlSr. 

Principal  Office  and  Works  :  43  to  53  Keap  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 
BxAXCMF.s  :  77  Liberty  Street,  New  York.     51  Oliver  Street,  Gtoslon. 


H.  A.  ROGERS, 


AV.  tg  JOHN  ST.. 

riEW   .   YORK. 


Tl  Ilfl-A«    iKItJl     BaHKOWS. 


MflNUFRCTURERS",  Erigine<*rs'  aijd  Jlactiiriists'    Supplies.      Electrical 
WorKa  or  Plants  Supplied  witti  Every  Requisite. 


Moncpieffo  6aug^  @la«8ea    and    "Tonite"   Smery    Wheels. 
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rARLisHi'D  1831. 


Im.iiK1''>KjM'EI>    1S76. 


JOHN  STEPHENSON  COMPANY^ 


LIMITED, 


o#»rE>x%r    ^^OI^K,  ^ 


■  MANrKACrrKR 


ELECTEIC 

CABLE  ^        CARS 

HOESl^:  ^   )  ^    . 

IN    GREAT   VARIETY. 


Host  Advaoced  Types.    Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 


IMPROVFr> 

Independent  Jm\  and  TFoIIeji  BFidp, 

INSULATED. 
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EXCELSIOR  ELECTRIC  COMPAM. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  APPARATUS- 

IKCmiDESGEIIT  MOTOItS      ^ 

)K         foFllO,  2V0and500VoltCiFGUits. 

IRG  MOTORS  ^'-  ^^'9.  tO,20a.,d  22 j4  AnjpereCircuifc 

IIS  BROADWAY.  "NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I 
I 


425  RooKery  Building. 
Chicago.  Ill 


works: 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CROGKER-WHEELE 

PERFECTED 
OTORS. 


VERY  SLOW  SPEED-  FULL  POWER  - 
PERFECT  RE6ULATI0M-FOR6EO 
FIELDS,  LET  INTO  BASE— SELF- 
OILING  BEARINGS- SELF-CENTER- 
ING BEARINGS-  ALL  SIZES-BOTH 
ARC  AND  INCANDESCENT-FOR 
ALL  POWER  PURPOSES.  ^^  _ 

Ackiiowli.(l(^e<l  liy  the  Icadinu  ManufaciurinR  Companies  to  be 
THE  MOST   PERFECT  3iOTOR  MADE. 
Estimates    ami    riun><    Furnlxlird  for  Electric    Power    Eqnlpmei 
CORF2ESF=OISDEMCE     INiZlTED. 

430—432    WEST    14TH   STREET.    NEW   YORK. 


S.  S.  WHEELER, 
Pkbiodiint. 


K,  B.  CROCKER, 

VirE-PWKS'T. 


T.  McCOUBRAV, 
Src'v  and  Grn*i.  Salbs  Act. 
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PReCEEDINGS 


jMimiiL  ELECTp  iicn 


ASSOCIATION, 


EWi;|TH  CONYENTION, 


Annual   Meeting, 


iANSAS  CITY,  FEBRUARY  II,  12,  i3  AND  14,  1890. 


VOLW7V7E    iZIII. 


W^^^t       Headquarters  of  the  Association, 
18  CORTLANDT  STREET,  ROOM  512.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


r, 


NEW    YORK; 
James  KKMCaiEK  Pkinting  Company, 
56   Cedar   Street. 
1890. 


THENEW      ,    ,-, 

PUBUCUiiaARY 

192057 

ASTOK,  LtNOX  AND 

TlLOEN  FOUNOATIONt. 

1900. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

OF  Tftt! 

ONAL  Electric  Light  Association. 


Pre^idfijb : 


MARSDEN   J.    PERRY, 

ident  and  Generjil  Manager,  Narragansett  Electric   Lighting  Co., 
70  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Firsb   Yice-Presidepfc : 

E.  A.  MAHER, 

-Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  Albany  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
71  Trinity  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Secopd   Yice-Pre?idenb : 

C.  L.  EDGAR, 

General  Manager,  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
3  Head  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Secrebary  apd  Treasurer : 

ALLAN  V.  GARRATT,* 

'18  Cortlandt  St..  N.  Y. 


14,  tSgo,  Mr.  Garratt  resif^ncd,  and  June  16,  1890,  Mr,  A.  R,  Foote  became  Secre- 
reamrer. 


Exeoibive  Con)n)ibbee : 

C.  R.  HUNTLEY,  Chairman, 
Secretary,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  Weeks, 

General  Manager,  Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  English, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Haven  Electric  Light  Co., 
207  George  St.,  New  Haven,  Conr 

M.  D.  Law,* 

General  Superintendent,  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Co., 
Denver,  Co). 

M.  J.  Francisco, 

President,  Rutland  Electric  Light  Co.. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

John  A.  Seei.ey, 

President,  Union,  N.  }.,  Heislcr  Electric  Light  Co., 
24  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

J.    J.    BURI.EIC.H, 

Secretary,  Camden  Lighting  and  Heating  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J. 

A.   F.  Mason, 

Simplex  Electrical  Co., 

620  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  K.  Thurber, 

President,  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co., 
116  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


*  April  14,  1800,  M.  D.  Law  resigned,  and  C.  H.  Wilmcrdinp,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  ''" 
his  place. 


3)n)itbee  or)  Relabioi)  betweei)  Parepfc  ar)d  Sub-CoD)pai>ie?: 

MARSDEN  J.  PERRY.  Chairman, 
Narragansett  Electric  Lighting  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  F.  Morrison, 

Brush  Electric  Co., 

II  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.    E.    LOCKWOOD, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  A.  Gilbert, 

Boston  Electric  Light  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
E.  A.  Armstrong, 

Camden  Heating  and  Lighting  Co., 

Camden,  N.  J. 
E.  R.  Weeks, 

Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Con)n)ifctpe  or)  Elecbrical  Daba : 

A.  R.  FOOTE,  Chairman, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  43a,  Washington.  D.  C. 


C.  R.  Huntley, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

E.  F,  Peck, 

Citizens'  Illuminating  Co., 

DeKalb  Ave.  and  Navy  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y." 
E.  R.  Weeks, 

Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.  J.  DE  Camp, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,  123  South  nth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CoDji^ibbee  oz)  Copper  Tariff: 

CHARLES  A.  BROWN,  Chairman, 
Western  Electric  Co.,  327  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


George  M.  Phelps, 

President,  Electrical  Engineer, 

150  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Morrison, 

Brush  Electric  Co., 

II  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Conjrpibbee  oi)  Uijder^rouijd  Copduib?  ai>d  Copducfcor?: 

J.    E.   LOCKWOOD,   Chairman, 
Brush  Electric  Light  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


C.    H.    WlI.MERDlNG, 

Chicago  Arc  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Chicago.  III. 

S.  S.  Whekler, 

Board  of  Electrical  Control, 

1266  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
T.  Carpenter  Smith, 

M.  R.  Muckle,  Jr.,  &  Co., 

Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
David  C.  Evans, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

II  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Conjcpi'^l^??  09  Revijioi)  of  Coi>=sbibubioi) : 

M.  J.  FRANCISCO,  Chairman, 
Rutland   Electric   Light  Co.,    Rutland,   Vt. 


A.  J.  De  Camp, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

*  123  South  nth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  A.  Armstrong, 

Camden  Heating  and  Lighting  Co., 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Dr.  a.  F.  Mason, 

Simplex  Electrical  Co., 

620  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  R.  Weeks, 

Kansas  City  Electric  Light  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


National  ConjDjibbee  09  Le^i?labioi) : 


ALABAMA. 
ARKANSAS, 


CALIFORNIA. 
George  H.  Roe, 

California  Electric  Light  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 


COLORADO. 
C.  H.  Smith, 

Denver,  Colo. 


IB 

CONNECTICUT. 
John.  C.  English, 

Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Co., 

Bridge^rt,  Conn. 

DELAWARE. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.       • 
A.  R.  FOOTE. 

P.O.  Box 433.  WartitngiMi.  D.C 


FLORIDA. 


GEORGIA. 
H.  E.  Palmer, 

Atlanta  Electric  Light  Co., 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


ILLINOIS. 

C.  H.  WiLMERDING, 

Chicago  Arc  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 


INDIANA. 

John  Caven, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 


IOWA. 


KANSAS. 
L.  A.  Beebe, 

People's  Street  Railway  and  Electric  Light  and  Power  ( 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 


0 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISIANA. 


MAINE. 
Wm.  R  Wood, 

Consolidated  Electitc  Light  Co., 

Portland,  Maine. 


MARYLAND. 
J.  F.  Morrison, 

Brush  Electric  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Fred,  A.  Gilbert, 

Boston  Electric  Light  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN. 
J.  E.  LOCKWOOD, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

MISSOURI. 

MONTANA. 

NEBRASKA. 

NEVADA. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Alonzo  Elliott, 

Manchester  Electric  Light  Co., 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY. 
Henry  .W.  Pope, 

Elizabeth  Electric  Light  Co., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK. 
E.  A.  Maher, 

71  Trinity  Place,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
D.  A.  Tompkins, 

36,College  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Vincent  C.  Stone, 

Fargo  Gas  and  Electric  Co., 

Fargo,  N.  D. 


OHIO. 
Charles  R.  Faben, 

Western  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co., 
Toledo,  O. 


OREGON. 
P.  F.  MOREY, 

Willamette  Falls  Electric  Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
A.  J.  De  Camp, 

Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Marsden  J.  Perry, 

Narragansett  Electric  Light  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

George  B.  Edwards, 

Charleston  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Charleston,  N.  C. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

TENNESSEE. 

TEXAS. 


VERMONT. 
M.  J.  Francisco, 

Rutland  Electric  Light  Co., 

Rutland,  Vt. 


VIRGINIA. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 
John  B.  Garden, 

Wheeling  Electric  Co., 

Wheeling,  Va. 


WISCONSIN. 
S.  S.  Badger, 

Badger  Illuminating  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WASHINGTON. 


Coir)n)ifcbee  oi)  Nabioi)al   Ii)surai>ce  Rule?; 

GEORGE  CUTTER,  Chairman, 
Bo  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

T.  Carpenter  Smith.  C.  J.  Field, 

•  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia.         17  Corttandi  St.,  K7 
H.  Ward  Leonard,  S.  E.  Barton, 

65  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  85  Water  St.,  BoMon. 


Con)n>ibbee  oi)  Pabei)b  Le$i?IabioQ: 

ARTHUR  STEUART,  Chairman, 
313  East  German  St.,  Balliinore,  Md. 

J.  F.  Morrison, 

Brush  Electric  Co., 

II  South  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
F.  J.  Sprague, 

Sprague  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Co., 
16  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Ridlon, 

196  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Corr)ii)ibbee   bo   Pre^erjb  Probesb  of   bl>f   As;?ociabioi)  a^a 
Elecbrical   Execubioij    bo   His  Excellency, 

Gov.  Hill,  of  New  York. 


Hon.  E.  a.  Maker, 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Henrv  C.  Davis, 

New  York. 

C.  R.   HUNTLEV, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr., 
New  York. 

J.  H.  Kf.llev, 

Kew  York. 

F.  A.  Cheenev. 
Elmira,  N. 

Charles  Cooper, 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


National  ilsetrie  Li|ht  Assosiation. 


ELEVENTH  CONVENTION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

KT     KKNSKS     CITY.    7WTO., 

Februapy    11th,    12th,    13th    and    14th,     1890. 


FIRST    DAY'S    PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Pllectric  Light 
Association  assembled  in  Coates'  Opera  House,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  February  nth,  1890,  President  E.  R.  Weeks  in  the  Chair, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  A.  V.  Garratt  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  12.30  r.  .v.,  by  President 
"'eeks,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  introduction  of 
^^le  Hon.  J.  J.  Davenport,  Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  as  follows  : 

^aJifs  and  Gentlemen : 

'n  opening  the  Eleventh  Semi-Annual  Convention  of  the 
'National  Electric  Light  Association,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
'^  introduce  to  you  our  worthy  mayor,  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Davenport. 

Mayor  Davenport  was  received  with  cheers.  When  quiet  was 
■"^stored,  he  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome  to  the 
Convention  : 

MAYOR  DAVENPORT'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

■^r.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  duty  of 
^'elcoming  you  to  our  city,  where  many  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  conventions  that  have  been  held  throughout  the 


United  Stales  during  the  years  1889  and  '90  have  sat  in  delibew- 
le,    however,    have    I    extended,    in    behalf 


tion. 
citizi 


To 


our 


s,  a  more  cordial  and  heartfelt  greeting  than  it  is  now  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  ofler  you,  whose  coming  has  been  a 
source  of  pleasant  anticipation,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  the  hopt 
that  here  in  the  center  of  this  great  American  Union,  the  verge 
or  margin  of  that  borderland  of  science,  which  Mr.  Thurston  so 
graphically  depicts,  may  some  day  find  its  beginning,  a  land 
where,  it  is  said,  the  portrait  of  the  sender   of  each  telegraph 
dispatch    will    accompany  the   message,  where  submarine  an'l 
aerial   navigation  will  be  carried  on  successfully  by  the  power 
derived  from  stored  electricity  ;  where  the  soft  light  of  the  6rc- 
fly    or   glow-worm    will    be    produced    by    man,  and  the  direct 
conversion  of  heat  into  electricity  will  be  solved,      The  result  of 
your  deliberations  will  be  anxiously  awaited  by  the  whole  com- 
mercial world,  as  well  as  the  scientific,  because  electricity  ha* 
given  an  impetus  to  the  former  that  has  driven  and  impelled   >* 
forward  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  signal  success  to  its  present 
high  state  of  perfection.     Its  civilizing  influences  have  extended 
the  confines  of  education,  refinement  and  culture,  to  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth.     You,  gentlemen,  are  the  exponents    o^ 
laws  which  govern  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  of  natu  «'*• 
under  the  action  of  which,  energy  becomes  appreciable.     Vo*' 
t^ach  us  that  like  heat,  light  or  work,  it  is  measureable,  and  c^** 
be    produced   or   converted    into   other   forms   of   energfy.      ^^^ 
means  of  this  marvelous  agency  you  have  already  presented    **' 
science  most  wonderful  aids  by  which  she  has  been  able  to  ma^* 
visible  what   has  hitherto  been  invisible,  to  make  audible  wh -*^ 
has  been  inaudible,  and  to  discover  what  has  not  been  dream^^" 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  mankind,  for  whether  its  manifestatioi 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  static,  galvanic  or  faradic,  it 
all    electricity — it  is  all  witchcraft,  with  its  future  possibiliti 
entirely  inconceivable,   except   to  such   research   as   may  resuff 
from   distinguished  and  able  gentlemen,  such  as  compose  thi    ^ 
assembly.     As  we  hear  of  these  mysterious  currents  measurccC^ 
in   amperes,  and  of  the  power  by  which   various  bodies  resis 
these  currents  measured  in  ohms,  we  seem  to  be  attaining  thi 
condition   of   life   of   which  Mr.  Thurston    speaks,    or   that   sc^ 
cleverly  portrayed  by  Buhver  in  his  "Coming  Race,"  in  whicl* 


lappy  and  harmonious,  seeming  tf>   have    reached  the 

millennium,  evil   being  held  in  bondage  by    the  potent  "Vri!" 

wand,  whif  h  gives  to  all  alike  motive,  defensive  and  creative 

power,  with  also  the  perfect  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  for  the 

greatest  and  best  good  of  all.     Electricity  is  our  magic  "Vril" 

wand,  and  you  are  teaching  us  its  capabilities.    Six  years  ago,  it 

had  not    been    used  upon  the  broad    ocean,  that    difficult   and 

dangerous  field  of  warfare.     When   the  Navy  Department  fitted 

out  the  frigate  "Trenton"  with  an  incandescent  electric  plant,  the 

eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  her,  eager  to  see  the  mooted  question 

settled  as  to  how  the  glass  bulbs  and  carbon  filaments  would  bear 

the  firing  of  the  frigate's  guns.    The  three  years'  successful  cruise 

proved   so   much    to  the  United    States   and    to   those    foreign 

countries  who  are  learning  to  follow  in  her  footsteps,  that  now 

a  man-of-war  is  not  equipped  without  the  incandescent  lighting 

plant,  and  the  "arc  "  for  the  search  light,  which  reveals  not  only 

the  dangers  of  the  surface  of  the  mighty  ocean,  but  pierces  her 

l>riny  deeps,  detecting  death-dealing  torpedoes  that  have  been 

lai<l  for  destruction.     This  faithful  servant  of  man,  now  not  only 

S'uards  the  vessel  from  the  inventions  of  the  enemy,  but  aims 

T»d  fires  the  guns,  illuminates  the  sights  that  the  aim  may  be 

''Ure,  discharges  torpedoes,  measures  her  speed,  is  the  most  suc- 

•^^ssful  motor  for  submarine  boats,  and  renders  possible  a  system 

•^f  visible  telegraphy  by  which  communications  may  be  flashed 

■•■Sainst  the  clouds  and   uiuierslood  at  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

*'"e  welcome  you  as  true  benefactors  of  mankind,  the  emanci- 

P*^tors  of  the  human  race  from  darkness.     What  you  and  those 

f  your  profession  have    accomplish(.;d    within    the    past   years 

^fleets   credit    upon    your    country,    borders   close    upon    the 

^~*  iraculous,  and  entitles  you  to  imperishable  honor  and  renown. 

*■     vill  not  detain  you  in  enumerating  your  achievements,  gained 

-*>k'  the  most  faithful   and   unremitting   labor.     Cost,  or  dollars 

^«^d  cents,  is   the  great   obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  speedj'  and 

*■•  riiversal  adoption  of  many  of  your  most  important  discoveries 

^■»nd    perfected    inventions      Electricity  to-day  is  at   its  highest 

'-^^ist,  and   we   look    forward  to   the  time  when,  being  cheaper,  it 

^^''ill  accomplish  for   humanity  all   that  it  now  promises.     It  is 

Estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890,  $600,000  was 

■»  Invested  in  the  electrical  industry  in  the  United  States    and  that 
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250,000  persons  depended  upon  it  for  their  means  of  living ;  that 
a  million  miles  of  telegraph  wires  were  in  operation,  enough,  it 
is  said,  to  encircle  the  globe  40  times  ;  300,000  telephones  wcw 
constantly  talking,  and  an  average  of  1,055,000  messages  were 
sent   daily,   requiring    the    use    of   170,000    miles  of  wire.    The 
longest   distance   over  which   conversation  is  maintained  is  750 
miles,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     Just  how  many  of 
the  musical   kind  are  in  use,  that  Mr.   Bellamy  speaks  of,  1  do 
not  know.     Four  hundred  miles  of  electric  railwaj-  are  in  active 
operation  in  America.     The  fastest  speed  attained  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  has  been   20  miles  an  hour.     I  believe 
Mr.  VVeems  has  quite  recently,  at  Laurel,  Md.,  upon  an  expen- 
mental  track,  made  two  miles  a  minute,  or  120  miles  an  hour, 
There  were  no  passengers  upon   that   train,  however,  it  being 
used  exclusively   for  baggage,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  sent  in 
advance.     At  your  annual  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  state- 
ment  was   made   that  there  were  in  use  in    the  United  Stale* 
237,01 7  arc  lamps  and  2,704,768  incandescent.     I  hope  that  thr 
increase   will  be  so  great  within  the  next   few  years  that  the 
various   companies   will    lind    it    possible  to  furnish    light  and 
motive  power  at  much  lower  rates.     Electric  light  is  certainly 
the  only  form   of  artificial   illumination  not  injurious  to  health, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  our  hope  that  all  classes  raay  soon,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  cheapness,  be  enabled  to  enjoy  its  benefits.     The 
myster\'  which  seemingly  surrounds  electric  service  will  in  time 
be  dissipated,  and  it  will  come  to  be  regarded  with  less  suspicion 
and  fear.     Perfection  cannot  be  e.tpected  in  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  such  force  and  power  immediately.    Danger  to  human 
life  and   property  interests  are    questions  in   which   we  are  all 
concerned,  but   it  will  not  do  to  condemn  without  comparison 
and   investigation,  else  we  may  deprive   ourselves   of  valuable 
agencies  and  servants,  when  to  understand  is  to  bring  us  health, 
wealth  and   prosperity.     Immense   poles,    that  make    unsightly 
K)ur  most  beautiful  thoroughfares,  over  which  hang  a  dense  mass 
of  wires  to  obstruct  access  to  our  buildings  in  case  of  fire,  and 
almost  shut  out  the  light  of  day,  will  in  time  disappear.     It  was 
necessary   that   they   should  precede   the  subways  now  coming 
into  use,  but  not  yet,  I  believe,  admitted  to  be  universally  suc- 
cessful,   though    the    Bell    Telephone    Company    had,    in    18S7. 


r 6,030  miles  of  wire  underjafrbund ;  in  1888,  8,009,  ^"d  in  iSl 
had  increased  it  to  17,038  miles.  Taking  into  consideration, 
however,  the  service  performed  and  work  done  through  the 
means  of  this  unseen  power,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
casualties  resulting  from  its  use  are  less  than  from  any  other 
service. 

To  the  future  we  can  only  look  with  wondering  eyes  and 
bated  breath,  and  to  you  as  the  workers  of  miracles.  May  your 
deliberations,  gentlemen,  while  here,  be  as  harmonious  as  the 
laws  which  govern  the  marvelous  and  wonderful  philosophy  of 
electricity. 

President  E.  R.  Weeks  then  addressed  the  Convention,  as 
follows  : 

PRESIDENT    WEEKS'    ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen : 

At  our  first  Convention,  held  in  February,  1885,  there  were  87 
«ielegates,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  good  to  be  accomplished. 
3  believe,  gentlemen,  that  they  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
the  work  of  this  Association.  As  one  of  the  original  87,  I  point 
"With  pride  to  five  years  of  broadening  and  harmonizing  influ- 
ence;  and  I  believe  that  every  central  station,  every  factory, 
«very  supply  company  in  the  country,  has  felt  its  impulse  toward 
improvement. 

To-day,  gentlemen,  we  number  304,  representing  not  only  a 
^^•ider  extent  of  territory  than  ever  before,  but  all  the  leading 
systems  of  the  United  States.  A  more  fraternal  spirit  now  pre- 
"Vails  between  the  electric  light  and  power  men  and  our  elder 
brothers  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  interests,  a  pleasant 
"proof  of  which  has  been  given  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
■*heir  representatives  in  this  city,  in  preparing  for  the  entertain- 
"tnent  of  the  Convention. 

The  past  work  of  the  Association  speaks  for  itself  ;  but  our 

number  has  so  increased,  and  our  sphere  of  usefulness  has  so 

advanced,  that  we  must  look  for  work  of  a  better  character  than 

"Was  possible  in  earlier  days,  when  most  of  our  members  were 

new  to  the  duties  which  they  had  undertaken.     We  now  need 

■work  of  more  direct  practical  value  to  central  station  men,  and 

theoretical  work  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  past,  good  as 
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that  has  been.  With  this  in  view,  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare a  programme  of  such  importance,  both  practically  and 
theoretically,  that  you  will  find  it  good  to  be  here. 

The   Committee    on    State    and    Municipal    Legislation  will 
report  the  organization  of  State  Associations   with   a  view  to 
developing  among  legislators  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  needs  of  the  electrical  industries,  and  to  present  these 
industries  in  their  true  light.     The  urgent  need  is  for  organiza- 
tion along  the  lines  of  legislation  and  popular  education.     This 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  State  Associations,  whose  conven- 
tions could  advantageously  take  the  place  of  the  semi-annual 
meetings  of  this  Association.     Ten  of  these  State  Associations 
have  been  formed,  and  I  hope  that  before  the  close  of  this  Con  - 
vention  steps  will   be  taken  toward  the  organization  of  manv' 
more. 

The  increasing  interest  in  railroad  work  and  the  immense 
field  for  future  development  in  the  motor  department,  will  render" 
especially  pertinent  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Sprague,  and  also  th^ 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Potential  or» 
Electric  Street  Railways,  the  report  of  which  will  be  submittetS. 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Lynch. 

As  the  growth  of  our  industry  must  be  chiefly  in  the  directiorw 
of  incandescent  light  and  power,  the  discussion  to  be  presented- 
by  Mr.  Field  is  of  the  greatest  importance  both  to  central  statior 
men  and  to  all  who  desire  electric  service  in  their  homes. 

The  watchwords  of  the  future  are  certainly  economy  of  fue 
and  perfect  insulation,  and,  while  there  may  be  improvements  ir 
designs  for  apparatus  and  in  methods  and  means  of  distribution^ 
and  while  we  still  hope  for  the  direct  conversion  of  the  energy^ 
of  coal,  the  advance  of  the  immediate  future  should  be  in  the^ 
direction  of  economizing  present  waste,  rather  than  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  facts  or  principles.     Americans  are  proverbially 
prodigal,  and  there  is  an  absolute  and  growing  need  that  waste 
and  loss  should  be  arrested.     While  the  demand  for  the  neces- 
sary elements  is  increasing  with  the  population,  the  supply  of 
many  of  those  elements  is  steadily  diminishing.     Messrs.  Bab- 
cock  and   Sickles  will  doubtless  point  out   lines  of  economy  in 
the  department  of  steam  engineering,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  present 
for  our  consideration  another  phase  of  the  same  question,  "A 


Universal  System  of  Central  Station  Accounts."  The  many 
problems  arising  in  the  electrical  and  mechanical  departments 
of  the  operation  of  central  stations  have  left  this  question  to 
feneral  neglect.  But  now  that  we  are  becoming  passably  familiar 
vith  the  tricks  of  our  apparatus,  attention  is  more  and  more 
lirected  to  data  for  comparison,  with  a  view  to  economic 
nethods. 

The  topic  of  the  hour  is  certainly  safety.  It  would  seem  that, 
n  view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  serious  accidents  con- 
lected  with  electrical  industries,  we  have  grounds  for  some 
impatience  with  the  present  outcrj'  against  electricity  as  a  dan- 
fcrous  servant.  It  is  true  that  compared  with  those  which  have 
iccompanied  the  introduction  and  use  of  steam  and  gas,  the 
I  umber  of  accidents  in  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus  is  very 
mall.  But  in  this  age,  comparative  rates  will  not  be  accepted 
IS  answers  ;  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  devices  for 
^tiblic  safety  keep  pace  with  development  in  other  directions. 
Phe  discussions  of  Prof,  Thomson  and  Messrs.  Haskins  aiifl 
-3tarber  will  present  this  current  topic  in  its  various  phases.  I 
Eust  that  each  speaker  will  enforce  the  importance  of  good  con- 
^■nction  and  maintenance  on  the  part  of  producers  ;  and  proper 
lr»spection  on  the  part  of  the  municipality. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  on  Underground  Conduits 
.xtd  Conductors  will  be  able  to  report  some  facts  regarding  the 
.virtual  operation  of  high  pressure  currents  underground.  Thus 
E*J,  discussion  of  this  topic  abounds  in  theory  and  speculation, 
^■t  contains  little  experience. 

^T)uring   the    past    12    months    there    has    not    only    been    a 
STreatly  increased  activity  in  the  electrical  industries  abroad,  but 
*iany  millions  of  foreign  money  have  been  invested  in  the  elec- 
trical properties  of  America.     It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  our 
brethren   in  Great  Britain  have  set  the  example  of   adjusting 
differences  amicably,  instead  of  carrying  litigation  to  the  court 
of  last  resort.     Such  a  policy  in  America  would  not  only  have 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  charged  to  profit 
and  loss,  but  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  electrical 
securities. 
The  past  year  has  furnished  instances  in  which  the  value  of 
il  electrical  properties  has  been  greatly  depreciated  through 
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A  communication  from  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Kansas  City~ 
tendering  the  Convention  a  reception.  The  courtesy  of  th« 
Commercial  Club  was  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Secretary'  also  read  a  communication  from  W.  H.  Brie 
haupt,  President  of  the  Engineers' Club,  of  Kansas  City,  tend 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  club  room  of  that  club  to  the  Nation^E 
Electric  Light  Association  during  the  ConVention. 

Also  a  communication  from  J.  H.  Veitch,  general  agent  of  tine 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  great  healtA 
resort  of  Missouri — Excelsior  Springs — and  offering  a  train  for 
that  purpose  on  Wednesday,  the  uth,  at  any  hour  which  might 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Association.  A  communication  from 
Howard  M.  Holden,  president  of  the  Excelsior  Springs  Com- 
pany, extending  an   invitation  to  the  same  effect,  was  also  read. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  communication  from  William  Wiley 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas 
Telephone  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  extending  congratulations 
to  the  Association  and  offering  telephonic  facilities  between  the 
halls  and  the  central  office,  and  also  extending  to  the  delegates 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  central  office  of  the  Telephone 
Company,  in  which,  as  was  stated,  nearly  2,600  wires  were 
handled  in  one  room,  and  over  32,000  calls  per  day  were  made. 

Mr.  a.  J.  De  Camp:     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  that  the  in- 
vitations just  read  be  accepted,  and  the  President  be  authorize 
to  arrange  a  time  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Decf.nhardt  :     I  move,  as  an  amendment,  Mr.  President 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  of  this  Association  be   tendered   for  th^ 
courteous  invitations  that  have  been  received.     (Carried  unani   — 
mously.) 

Secretary    Garratt  :     Mr.    President,    there  are  two   mor 
letters  that  have  been  received,  one  from  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  is 
as  follows : 

Lkavknworth,  Kansas,  Februar>-  8th,  i8qo. 
Prtsiiient  National  Eltctru  Light  Assodation, 

Kanso4  City,  Mo. 
Dkak  Sim; 

I  have  ihc  honor  herewith  to  extend  an  invitation  for  the  Aisociation,  oi 
which  you  have  the  distinction  of  l)eing  the  head,  to  visit  the  National  Mill- 
Ury  Home  (or  D.  V,  S. 
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I  am  sure  I  can  make  your  stay  pleasant.  Kindly  notify  me  which  day  of 
your  session  will  be  most  convenient  for  you.     My  time  is  at  your  disposal. 

If  you  accept,  please  time  your  departure  so  that  you  may  arrive  by  11.30 
A.  M.  .  Verj-  respectfully, 

,,  A.SDREW  J.  Smith,  Governor. 

BtThe  Chair  :     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp:  I  move  the  invitation  be  received  with  thanks. 
(Seconded  and  carried.) 

Secretary  Garratt  :  There  has  also  been  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Mr.  George  W.  Warder,  as  follows : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  itth,  1890. 
Hen.  E.  R.  Wetlu, 

Prisident,  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  tender  to  your  Association  a  reception,  to  be  held 
at  the  Warder  Grand  Opera  House,  on  Friday  evening,  February  14th,  if 
agreeable  to  your  Association. 

Should  this  invitation  be  accepted,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  response 
(or  meet  any  committee  you  may  see  fit  to  appoint)  as  soon  as  possible. 
■JL  Very  respectfully  yours, 

^^ft  George  W.  Warder. 

'  Mr.  Df.  Camp  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  these  two'  last 
invitations  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  take  such 
action  upon  them  as  in  their  wisdom  may  seem  proper.  (Motion 
Seconded.     Carried  and  so  ordered.) 

Secretar)'  Garratt  then  announced  a  meeting  of  members  from 
Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Association,  and 
gave  other  notices. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  owing  to 
the  occupation  of  this  house  to-morrow  for  a  matinee,  our  session 
to-morrow  will  be  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  just  across  the  street 
and  a  little  way  down.  I  hope  that  when  we  adjourn  this  after- 
noon, we  will  adjourn  to  an  early  hour  at  that  hall,  as  we  have  a 
long  and  interesting  programme  to  get  through  with  at  that 
time. 

I  would  say  that  the  Reception  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
See  as  many  as  would  like  to  go  with  them  this  afternoon,  to 
nnake  the  rounds  of  the  city  by  means  of  cable  cars  and  elevated 
roads,  and  to  have  all  such  signify  to  them  their  disposition  to 
do  so,  shortly  after  lunch.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  get  to- 
gether as  soon  as  possible  after  three  o'clock. 
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Before  adjourning,  I  would  also  remind  the  Association  of  the 
reception  at  the  Commercial  Club  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
This  reception  will  be  informal  and  you  are  all  cordially  invited. 
A  motion  to  adjourn  will  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Fahen  :  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  meet  early  to- 
morrow, and  for  that  purpose,  I  move  you  that  we  meet  here 
promptly  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  1.30  at  Music  Hall. 

The  Pkesident  :  I  think  the  motion  of  Mr.  Faben  is  a  very 
pertinent  one.  As  I  said,  we  have  a  long  and  attractive  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  S.MiTH  :  Do  not  fail,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  photograph. 

The  President:  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  requests  me  to  state 
that  parties  desire  to  take  a  photogjraph  of  the  Opera  House  and 
of  the  members  of  this  Convention.  The  photographers  are 
ready  just  outside  of  the  building,  and  if  you  will  all  assemble 
there  after  adjournment,  the  object  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Degenhardt  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Mclntire,  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  I  feel  that  the  Association 
should  take  some  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  knew  they 
will  be  giad  to  pass  a  suitable  resolution.  I  move  you,  sir,  that 
the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draft  suitable  resolu-  | 
tions  concerning  the  death  of  our  member,  Mr.  Mclntire.  ' 

Secretarv  Garratt  :  May  I  also  make  a  suggestion  ?  Miles 
W.  Goodyear,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  this  Association,  has 
also  died  during  the  past  year,  and  I  would  suggest  as  an 
amendment  that  the  resolutions  be  made  to  embrace  his  name. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  or,  of  course, 
his  name  would  not  have  appeared  upon  the  roll  as  an  active 
member. 

Mr.  Degenhardt  :  I  accept  the  amendment  to  the  motion  ' 
offered  by  Secretary  Garratt.     (Seconded.     Carried.) 

The  President:  I  will  appoint  as  members  of  the  com-  , 
mittee  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions,  Mr.  Degenhardt,  Mr.  | 
Candee  and  Secretary  Garratt.  1 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Music 
Hall,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  February  i2tli,  1890. 


SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 


FCBKUARV  I2TH,  ISqO,  MoRMING  SESSION. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  Music  Hall,  at  nine 
[o'clock,  A.  M.,  President  Weeks  in  the  Chair,  Secretary  A.  V. 
iGiarratt  at  the. Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  train  for  the  excursion  to 
i  Excelsior  Springs  would  start  at  3.30  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  members 
(Were  advised  to  be  on  hand. 

Secretary  Garratt  read  the  following  communication  : 

Mbtropomtan  Street  Railway  Co.,  Gen.  Manager's  Office, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  nth,  xSgo. 
7'a  Ih/  Presiiient  and  Memhers  of  Iht  National  Electric  Light  AtsoeiatioM, 
Kansas  CitVt  Missouri  ; 
The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  respectfully  offers  to  the  mem- 
l>crs  of  your  Association  the  privilege  of  riding  free  over  its  lines,  and  orders 
have   been    issued   to  conductors   to   honor  the  badges   worn   by   members 
*ccordingly. 

Vour  members  are  cordially  invited  to  take  a  trip  over  the  Armourdale 
Electric  Line  at  their  convenience.  Hoping  that  we  may  be  given  notice  of 
your  pleasure  in  the  matter  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  special  arrange- 
'Betits  for  your  accommodation,  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

R.  ;.  McCarthy, 

Gtneral  Manager. 

On  motion,  the  courtesy  was  accepted,  and  the  communication 
Was  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Convention. 
Secretary  Garratt  read  the  following  : 

The  Midland,  Parlor  S,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  11,  1890. 
Tkt  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  Missouri  State  Association 
of  Architects,  now  in  session  in  Parlor  S,  Midland  Hotel; 

HciolveJ,  That  the  courtesies  of  Missouri  State  Association  of  Architects  be 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  now 
assembled  in  Kansas  City,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  inspect  the  exhibit  of 
architectural  drawings  in  Parlor  S,  Midland  Hotel. 

Respectfully, 

James  Olivek  Hogg,  Secretary. 


Secretary  Garratt  read  the  following  response  on  behalf  of 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association  : 

L  CoATES  House,  Kansas,  C!TV,  Mo,,  February  ii,  iSija 

rfames  Olhtr  Ifogg,  Esq.,  Stcretary  Missouri    Stale  Asssociation  of  ArckilKti, 
MidlaM,/  Hotel. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  courteous  favor  of  even  date  is  at  hand,  and  many  thinks 
are  hereby  expressed  for  the  courtesy  therein  contained.     I  will  present  vou' 
letter  to  the  Association  at  its  forenoon  session  to-morrow. 

Very  respectfully, 

Allan  V.  Garjlatt, 

Sec'y  and  Treis. 

On  motion,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  power  to  act. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  telegram  : 

New  York,  February  inh,  1890. 
E.Jl.  Weeks,  President  National  Electric  Light  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mi- 

Sorry  to  be  debarred  from  attcndini;  the  Convention.  Association  tm 
our  heartiest  good  wishes  and  will  always  have  our  best  endeavor.  May  iB 
deliberations  be  marked  by  western  breadth  and  southern  generosity,  ioil 
may  it  grow  as  fast  as  Kansas  City,  Signed,  T.  C,  Martin  and  Joseph  WeU- 
ler,  Editors,  "  Electrical  World." 

On  motion,  the  telegram  was  received  and  ordered  spread  upoo 
the  minutes. 

The  Chaik  :  The  first  thing  on  the  programme  this  momit^S 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  Custofl** 
Duty  on  Copper,  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  George  N* 
Phelps,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Phelps  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  follow 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COPPER. 

BV    G.    M.    rHKI.PS. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Electr  - 
Light  Association  to  petition  the  proper  Committee  of  Congress  for  the  abotJ 
tion  of  duty  on  copper,  appeared  at  Washington,  January  i6th,  through  M< 
Phelps,  who  presented  the  following  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  an< 
Means,  with  the  subjoined  address: 

Petition  to  the  Honornhle  Committee  on  (Vays  and  Means,  House  of  Xepresenta 
fives,  U.  S.  A.: 

The  subscribers  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  petition  your  honorabli 
body  for  the  abolition  of  duty  on  copper  ingot,  plate,  bars,  rod  and  wire.  Wi 
represent  The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  a  body  composed  of  rep^ 
resentatives  of  electric  lighting  companies  throughout  the  United  Stales,  aoi 
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alio  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  electric  ligfhling  apparatus  and  supplies. 
The  resolution  appointing  this  Committee  was  passed  without  a  dissenting 
vnie.  We,  therefore,  have  the  honor  to  present  this  petition,  earnestly  re- 
qucslini;  that  the  action  asked  be  taken  as  a  measure,  which  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  great  body  of  users  and  manufacturers  of  copper. 

Charles  A.  Brown, 
Gkorgf.  M.  Phkli's, 
}.  F.  Morrison. 
In  presenting  the  petition,  the  following  address  was  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  ; 

"The  National   Electric  Light  Association   consists  of  corporations,  firms 
knd  Individuals,  owning  and  operating  stations  and  plants  for  the  distribution 
of  light  and  power  by  electricity.     At  the  time  of  the  last  Convention  of  the 
Association,  .August  6th,   l88g,   the  capital   then   invested   in   the   industries 
»kove  named  was  estimated,  from  statistics  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  to  be  not  less  than  $275,000,000.     This  sum  represented  mainly 
electrical  apparatus  and  electric  conductors  for  the  supply  of  338,000  arc 
ps  and  2,700,000  incandescent  lamps,   in  alt  which  apparatus  and  con- 
ductors, copper  is  an  indispensable  and  chief  material.     In  the  total  cost  of 
elKtric  plant  for  light  and  power  distribution,  it  is  estimated,   by  competent 
experts,  that  /rom  one-fourth  to  one-third  is  expended  for  cupper.     The  fore- 
going figures  and  statements  sufficiently  indicate  the   magnitude  of   the  in- 
terest of  electric  light  and  power  companies  in  the  price  of  copper.     In   the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners,  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  copper  tarilT  does  not 
'ouch  the  question  of  protection  to  American  industry.     The  duly  on  copper 
»Ppears  to  be  wholly  superfluous  as  a  protection  to  American  producers  of 
•hat  metal.    The  United  States  not  only   produces  more  copper  than   it  con- 
"inies;  and  consequently  export.s  that  metal,  but  it  possesses  the  richest  and 
tBost  easily  worked  copper  mines   in   the   world,  and  its  mining  companies 
Ptoduce  the  metal  and  put  it  in  the  market  at  a  lower  cost  than  is  possible  to 
Uie  Spanish  or    Chilian  miners.     Obviously  the  American  producers  of  cop- 
per require  no  duty  to  protect  their  domestic   market,  and  their  exports  of 
Copper  furnish    sufficient  evidence  of  their  ability   to  meet  competition   in 
foreign  markets.    The  existing  duty  is  of  no  appreciable  value  to  the  national 
'leasury,  because  copper  is  not  imported  in  any  considerable  quantity.     As  a 
Source  of  national  revenue,  the  copper  tariff  is  practically  useless,  and  the  re- 
turns from  it  could  not  be  increased  materially,  under  the  conditions  of  pro- 
^luciion  throughout  the  world,  by  any  modification  of  the  rate  of  duty,  if  the 
government  needed  increased  revenue,  which  it  confessedly  does  not. 

"It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  copper  can  only  be  efficient 
In  enabling  the  mining  companies  and  dealers  in  copper  to  establish  and 
maintain  excessive  prices  through  combination  for  that  purpose.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  duty  of  four  cents  per  pound  was  a  considerable 
lactor  in  the  operations  of  the  syndicate  established  in  France  in  the  Autumn 
of  1887,  and  which  syndicate,  aided  by  its  agreements  and  contracts  with 
copper  mining  companies  in  this  country,  succeeded  in  controlling  the  copper 
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production  and  markets  of  the  world  (or  more  than  a  year,  doubling,  fori 
considerable  period,  in  London  and  New  York,  the  price  existing  just  previow 
to  the  beginning  of  its  operations.  This  was  effected,  moreover,  in  the  (»« 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  metal.  For  some  months  after  the  breakdovo 
of  the  French  speculation,  (he  American  companies  maintained  the  price  in 
this  countrj-  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  European  markets. 

"Touching  the  relation  of  the  duty  on  copper  to  combinations  for  maio- 
taining  excessive  prices,  the  following  quotation  is  subjoined  from  an  editoiiil 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  May  15,  iS8g: 

" 'The  mine  owners  have   publicly  stated  that  they  are  able  to  product 
more  than  all  the  copper  this  country  consumes,  and  a  large  part  of  It  al  a 
cost  not  exceeding  six  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  propose  to  the  Frcnci 
bankers,  who  hold  an  enormous  unsold  stock,  to  fix  the  selling  price  at  about 
13  cents  per  pound — more  than  double  the  cost.     Nothing  need  be  said  about 
the  right  of  the  producer  to  get  a   profit  of  more   than    too  per  cent,  on  his 
copper,  provided  he  is  not  a  beneficiary  of  a  national  policy  intended  to  pro- 
tect and  encourage  American  production.     But  the   mine  owners  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  policy,  and  owe  to  the  public  a  certain  consideration  and  ser- 
vice in  return.     If  they  enter  into  a  combination  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
speculators  and  bankers  against  the   interests  of  American   producers,  the 
duty  on  copper  may  not  last  long.     .     .     There  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a 
revision  of  (he  tariff  next  Winter.     The  party  in  power  being  anxious  to  de- 
fend all  industries  that  need  and  merit  defense,  will,  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
more  strongly  pressed  to  cut  off  duties  where  no  defense  appears  to  be  needeil 
or  where  it  seems  to  be  not  deserved.    Combinations  of  speculators  to  corner" 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  not  highly  popular,  and  will  not  appear  to  mem ' 
bers  of  Congress  to  merit  particularly  favorable  consideration.     Under  suctw 
circumstances,  the  demand  for  a  removal  of  all  duties  on  copper  ore,  pigao^ 
bars,  will  be  difficult  to  resist.     It  is  safe  to  say  that,  had  the  Mills  bill  pro- 
posed nu  change  more   unpopular  or  unobjectionable   than   that,   its  public 
support  would  have  been  incomparably  greater.' 

"  In  short,  and  to  recapitulate,  in  (he  opinion  of  The  National  Electric  LiglM 
Association,  the  duty  on  copper,  being  useless  for  revenue  and   unnecessary 
for  protection,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  statute   book  of  the 
United  States,  since  its  only  remaining  function  is  to  serve  as  an  ally  to  ifa« 
promoters  of  combinations  for  putting  up  prices,  a  process  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  lend  its  assistance." 

After  reading  the  address  as  part  of  the  report,  Mr.  Phe/ps 
continued  : 

The  Committee  has  circulated  an  auxiliary  petition  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion presented  in  behalf  of  the  Association.  It  has  been  intended  to  solidi 
the  signatures  of  all  companies,  firms  or  individuals,  engaged  in  electrical 
industry,  and  to  offer  opportunity  for  signing  to  all  other  persons  accessible 
to  the  Committee  who  arc  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed  measure.  On  lli( 
8th  of  February,  440  signatures  to  such  auxiliary  petitions  were  forwarded  U 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Your 
Committee  are  still  engaged  in  circulating  copies  of  the  auxiliary  petition, 
•nd  hope  to  collect  several  hundred  more  signatures.  The  Committee  urould 
earnestly  request  any  members  of  the  Association  or  others  inclined  to  sign 
the  petition,  who  have  not  received  a  copy,  to  address  either  members  of  the 
Committee,  viz.,  Chas.  A.  Brown,  227  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago;  Geo. 
M'  Phelps,  150  Broadway,  New  York;  J.  F.  Morrison,  15  South  street,  Haiti- 
jmore. 

Hlwish  to  suggest  further  that  members  who  feel  deeply  interested  in  this 
I^Bttcr  would,  I  think,  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  petition,  by  addressing 
communications  to  their  several  representatives  in  the  National  Congress.  It 
seems  somewhat  problematical  whether  any  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
revenue  will  be  permitted  to  take  place  on  the  floors  of  Congress  this  session. 
Bot,  if  such  a  discussion  can  be  brought  about  there,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee  that  the  success  of  their  petition  is  exceedingly  probable.  There 
is  practically  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duties  on  copper. 
1  have  not  heard  a  word  in  defense  of  it.  The  only  persons  who  have  been  at 
all  disinclined  to  sign  the  petition,  have  been  those  who  have  said  substan- 
tially, "  Yes,  it  is  all  "right  ;  the  duty  on  cupper  ought  to  go,  but  we  make 
Something  else,  and  our  friends  make  something  else,  that  is  protected  by 
tariS  duties,  and  we  do  not  want  this  thing  stirred 'up."  We  feel  that  the 
K'eaicst  difficulty  will  be  in  getting  the  thing  "stirred  up."  If  it  can  be 
**  stirred  up"  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Congress  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  my  individual  opinion  and,  I  think, 
*i»c  belief  of  the  rest  of  the  Committee,  that  the  copper  tariff  will  not  last 
long. 

I  ought  to  say  I  am  but  one  member  of  the  Committee  present.  Mr.  Brown, 
tile  chairman,  is  unable  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  we  all  know,  is  unfor- 
t»inately  prevented  from  being  here.  1  have  made  out  this  report  after  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Brown,  but  have  not  been  able  to  sec  Mr.  Morrison. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  record,  that  there  was  no 
*-ppropriation  made  for  the  work  of  this  Committee.  Your  Committee  have 
fcapended  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  a  great  deal  of  printing  and  postage 
"«ing  required.  In  due  time,  when  we  are  through  with  our  work,  we  may 
t^resent,  for  the  information  of  the  Association,  a  record  of  this  matter. 

The    President  :    That  would  be  eminently  proper  and   will 

fc■ope^Iy  received  by  the  Association,  I  think. 
ntlemen,  this  subject  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Aside 
its  national,  I  might  say  international,  interest,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  comes  right  home  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  electrical 
%iusiness  ;  and  it  illustrates  very  nicely  the  community  of  inter- 
ests that  prevails,  and  we  should  all  appreciate  and  understand 
fit.  Whatever  affects  the  manufacturer  of  electrical  apparatus, 
CIS  the  user  of  that  apparatus,  and  what  affects  the  user  of 
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that  apparatus,  must  necessarily  come  right  down  to  the  user  of 
the  product  of  that  apparatus — the  general  public.  I  repeat, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  very  important  question.  The  report 
is  now  before  you.     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  De  Camp:  I  move. the  report  be  received  and  the 
Committee  continued.     (Seconded.     Carried.) 

The  President  :  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Com- 
miltee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Pern*',  for  Mr.  Allan  R.  Foote,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

Mr.  Perry  :  Your  Committee  respectfully  asks  to  have  the 
reading  of  their  report  passed  until  to-morrow,  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  report,  possibly  at  the  afternoon  session.  Your  Com- 
mittee spent  more  than  two  hours  last  evening  going  over  the 
report,  getting  it  in  shape,  and  they  desire  to  meet  again 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session  :  and  I  take 
this  occasion  to  notify  every  member  of  that  Committee  to  meet 
at  once  at  Room  203,  Coates  House,  directly  after  we  have 
adjourned,  for  the  "purpose  of  further  considering  the  report. 
We  will  be  ready  to  report  either  at  this  afternoon's  session,  or 
to-morrow.  I  desire  the  same  privilege  in  respect  to  the  ether 
report,  of  which  Mr.  Foote  is  chairman. 

The  President  ;  We  will  next  receive  the  report  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Harmonizing  Insurance  and  Electrical  Interests. 
It  seems  Mr.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  is  not  present  in  the  hall,  so  we  will  have  to  receive 
that  report  later.  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Secretary  there- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Underground  Conduits  and  Conduct- 
ors. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  The  report  of  this  Committee  is  in  th« 
shape  of  a  letter  to  President  Weeks,  and  is  as  follows  : 


REPORT   OF    THE    COMMITTEE   ON    UNDERGROUKD   CONDUITS 
AND  CONDUCTORS. 

New  York,  February  7th,  li 
E.  X.  Wetks,  Presl.; 

Dkar  Sir  ;  As  Chairman  of  the  Underground  Committee,  I  would 
that  it  has  noi  been  possible  to  obtain  a  quorum  at  any  of  the  meetings  thai 
have  been  called,  several  of  the  Committee  are  not  members  of  ihc  Associa> 
tion,  and  have  sent  in  their  resignation  as  members  of  the  Committee. 
Others  live  at  such  a  distance  that  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend ' 
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ngs,  and  some  of  the  remainder  do  not  respond  to  any  communica- 
ider  these  circumstances  (as  the  subject  is  a  very  important  one)  it  is 
i  thai  the  Convention  appoint  a  Committee  with  the  'dca  of  bring- 
ime  of  the  ■■  New  Blood  "  of  the  Association  into  this  active  and  in- 
'  field.  The  experience  to  be  gathered  from  the  operation  of  such 
kt  have  been  buried  in  New  York  City  (most  of  which  have  proved 
up  to  the  present  time)  can  be  easily  gathered  in  time  to  report  to 
Incettng  of  the  Convention.  Very  truly  yours, 
I  Eugene  T.  Lv.Ntii,  Jk., 

P  For  Committee. 

De  Camp  :  I  move  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  re- 
and  the  Committee  discharged.  (Seconded.  Carried.) 
Iason  :  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
lendation  of  the  Committee  whose  report  we  have  just 
1,  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  Committee  which  is  referred 
fC  report. 

President  :      How  many  shall    compose  the  Commit- 
t 

Aason  :  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  make  a  siigges- 
jthat  regard.  The  appointment  of  this  Committee  is  very 
int.  The  Committee  should  be,  as  Mr.  Lynch  suggests, 
y  selected  and  embrace  some  of  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
jtion.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Association  placed  on 
IS  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  and 
B  membership  open  for  further  consideration.    (Seconded. 

:) 

President:     We   will    now  receive  from  Mr.  Smith   the 

of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  of  Potential  on 
Railways. 

IT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STANDARD- 
riON  OF  POTENTIAL  FOR  STREET  RAILWAYS. 


0/  Ihf  Nalioiuil  Eleetric  Light  Association  : 

.U  of  the  committee  appointed  at  your  last  meeting  for  the  standard- 
potentials  for  electrical   apparatus   for   street   railway    systems,    I 

esent  to  the  Association  the  following  report  : 

[deemed  advisable  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to  send  out  a 
all  railway  companies  operating  their  systems  of  car  lines  by  elec- 
jfying  them  of  the  appuinlmenl  of  this  committee,  and  asking  not 
co-operation,  but  also  drawing  their  attention  to  a  number  of  ques- 
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tions  that  wc  desired  they  should  reply  to.     Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  the 
commiilee  drew  up  and  mailed  to  all  these  companies  the  following  circular. 

Genllfiiifn  :  Ai  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  The  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  August  6,  the  following  resolutioo  aas 
offered  and  adopted  ; 

H'h^reiis,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  this  Association  that  the  electric 
motor  service  upon  street  railways  will  require  a  service  of  electric  current 
for  the  motor  that  will  be  reliable  and  constant,  and  that  the  various  electric 
light  stations  are  capable  of  generating  and  distributing  such  current; 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
shall  endeavor  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  manufacturing  compa- 
nies that  they  should  adopt  some  standard  potential  to  be  used  upon  the  van<iu> 
railways.  The  committee  also  to  collect  such  data  regarding  the  supply  of 
current  to  railways  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  Association. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Eugene  T.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  New  York; 
T.  Carpenter  Smith,  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence, 
as  members  of  that  committee. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  collect  and  compile  the  opinions  and  the 
experiences  of  such  street  railways  that  have  adopted  electricity  as  a  motor 
power.  Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  fill  out  and  answer  such  of  the  following 
questions  as  you  feel  you  can  answer? 

1.  What  system  do  you  use? 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  cars  are  equipped  with  motors  ? 

3.  Do  you  generate  your  own  electrical  power,  or  are  you  supplied  by  «n 
electric  light  station  ? 

4.  What  proportion  does  your  greatest  average  horse-power  in  use  bear  i" 
the  total  horse-power  of  engines  and  boilers  which  you  have  installed? 

5.  What  is  the  voltage  or  pressure  of  your  generators  ? 

6.  Is  there  any  other  railroad  in  yow  town  using  an  electric  system?  " 
so,  what  system  do  they  use,  and  do  you  know  the  pressure  at  which  thty 
run  ? 

We  have  received  replies  from  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  electric  street  rail»»y 
companies.  They  have  one  and  all  showed  every  disposition  to  give  u»  (uU 
reports  upon  the  questions  that  we  have  asked  them,  and  have  stated  that 
they  would  afford  us  every  facility  that  lay  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
desired  us  to  convey  to  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  their  heofl? 
endorsement  of  this  plan. 

We  think  it  advisable  to  divide  our  report  into  three  parts.  First,  a  st»'«- 
mentof  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  railways  have  been  operili"? 
up  to  the  present  time.  Second,  the  report  of  your  committee  upon  ih' 
arrangements  made  with  the  manufacturing  companies.  Third,  a  set  o( 
statistics  carefully  compiled  from  reports  made  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent central  stations,  showing  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  invesW" 
by  the  combined  operation  of  the  electric  light  and  electric  street  rail*>l 
interests  working  under  the  agreements  that  have  been  promised  to  yw" 
committee. 
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First.  Under  the  first  question  we  do  not  desire  to  give  any  statements 
yarding  the  numberpf  railways  that  may  be  operated  by  any  particular 
impany,  beyond  the  fact  that  fully  qo  per  cent,  of  all  the  railways  now  in 
eccisful  operation  are  operated  under  the  systems  controlled  by  the 
lomson-Houslon  and  Spraguc  Companies. 

Id  answer  to  our  second  question,  we  find  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
ilways  have  equipped  all  their  cars  with  motors,  and  that  the  sizes  of  the 
ators  upon  the  cars  vary  from  7,^  to  15  horse-power. 

Only  nine  electric  lighi  companies  have  been  brave  enough  to  agree  to 
pply  the  street  railway  companies  with  their  power,  although  in  nearly 
try  case  when  the  railway  was  in  operation,  there  was  at  least  one  central 
klion  company  who  could  have  contracted  to  supply  the  necessary  current. 
The  answers  to  the  fourth  question  give  to  your  committee  the  information 
at  will  prove  of  value  to  the  Association. 

In  all  railways  operating  over  ij  cars,  only  one-third  of  the  total  horse- 
incr  with  which  the  plant  has  been  equipped  has  ever  been  called  for  at 
le  time.  On  all  roads  operating  between  five  and  15  cars,  the  greatest 
'tragc  load  has  not  reached  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  horse-power,  and  upon 
n»llcr  roads  the  avergge  load  has  varied  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
>rse-power.  All  roads  that  have  met  with  heavy  grades  have  raised  the 
ftrage  very  considerably. 

Wc  find  that  the  potential  varies  from  aao  to  800  volts.  The  greater  num> 
srof  companies,  however,  report  using  a  potential  between  450  and  550 
>lts. 

Our  sixth  question  was  directed  partly  as  a  check  upon  our  being  furnished 
•rrecl  information  upon  the  names  and  locality  of  the  various  roads,  but 
lainly  to  ascertain  whether  an  opportunity  was  aflorded  to  operate  several 
reet  railway  companies  from  the  same  station  plant. 

The  answers  to  this  have  been  many  and  curious.  In  some  cases  they 
ive  disowned  all  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  other  company,  and  in 
ariy  every  case  they  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  rivalry,  quarrels  or  mis- 
iderstandings  of  the  various  parent  or  manufacturing  companies  whose 
iparatus  they  are  using.  They  agree,  however,  that  they  would  be  willing 
use  the  power  supplied  to  them  from  one  central  station,  provided,  that 
ey  be  assured  by  the  company  who  etjuippcd  their  road  that  the  potential  or 
Itntity  of  current  used  would  not  be  detrimental  to  their  apparatus. 
Copies  of  the  circulars,  together  with  a  letter  explaining  more  fully  the 
■n  suggested  by  your  committee,  were  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  com- 
mies. They  were  also  requested  to  furnish  the  committee  with  a  list  of  the 
irtJcular  railways  operating  under  their  systems.  After  much  currespund- 
ice  and  many  personal  interviews,  your  committee  would  announce  that 
ey  have  written  authority  from  both  the  Thomson-Houston  and  Sprague 
reet  Railway  Companies  to  make  the  statement,  on  behalf  of  their  particu- 
(  companies,  that  they  will  agree  hereafter  to  use  a  standard  potential  of 
D  volts  upon  all  electric  street  railway  equipments  that  do  not  require  any 
«cial  apparatus  for  their  successful  operation. 
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In  recommending  electric  light  companies  to  add  to  their  regular  ceauil 
station  business  the  business  of  furnishing  power  to  street  railroads,  wt  wiik 
it  fully  understood  that  we  do  not  base  any  hopes  of  profits  to  be  made  upuo 
the  old  time  idea  that  the  same  machinery  can  be  used  fur  furnishing  liKhl 
at  night  and  power  in  the  day  time.  This  specious  argument  has  led  manj 
companies  into  large  expenditures  for  motors,  etc.,  and  they  have  discovered 
later  that  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  money  to  run  the  same  machiotiy 
night  and  day  as  to  run  it  at  night  alone,  and  that  it  pays  better  in  the  long 
run  to  have  an  entirely  different  class  of  apparatus  to  produce  light  tad 
power. 

The  true  direction  from  which  returns  may  be  expected  in  the  massing  in 
large  stations  of  the  generation  of  electricity  for  both  light  and  power,  is 
found  in  the  fact  thai  any  electric  light  station,  to  be  sure  of  continuoiu 
running,  requires  a  reserve  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  average  load  ia 
boilers,  engines  and  dynamos  ;  the  per  cent,  being  larger  in  small  stations, 
and  diminishing  as  the  station  increases  in  size. 

This  same  reserve  in  capacity  is  required  for  the  power  station;  but  on  strtti 
car  work,  in  most  of  the  stations  hitherto  installed,  this  percentage  runs  very 
much  higher,  being  from  50  to  So  per  cent.  It  will  be  manifest  to  every  one. 
on  a  little  reflection,  that  a  station  which  is  generating  current  for  two  swet 
cars,  is  compelled  to  have  power  enough  to  allow  of  the  throwing  on  at  the 
same  instant  of  both  these  cars  ;  that  is  to  say,  generating  rapacity  of  fnlly 
twice  the  average  amount  of  power,  or  too  per  cent,  reserve  ;  as  more  c«it 
are  added,  (he  chance  of  any  particular  number  being  thrown  on  at  one  time 
becomes  less  and  less,  until,  in  a  station  operating  200  cars,  a  single  spire 
generator  to  take  the  place  of  any  one  which  might  be  disabled,  would  prob- 
ably be  all  the  reserve  needed.  This  feature  is  shown  very  clearly  in  lh« 
running  of  the  ordinary  three-wire  electric  station,  where,  when  the  totJl 
load  is  light,  a  few  lights  thrown  ofl  or  on  either  side  will  makes  big  difference 
in  the  balance  ;  but  as  the  total  load  increases,  the  number  of  lamps  throws 
off  or  on  either  side  ai  any  one  instant  is  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  toul 
load,  that  the  station  needs,  practically,  no  balancing.  Now,  if  any  ont 
station  supplying  electricity  for  all  purposes  in  a  town,  we  have,  say,  15  pM 
cent,  reserve  in  boilers  and  25  per  cent,  reserve  in  steam  engines,  in  eitess 
of  the  average  load,  we  shall  only  require  to  place  25  per  cent,  reserve,  ewki 
on  electric  light  dynamos  and  power  generators  to  have  practically  the  siBK 
result  as  though  we  had  two  complete  and  separate  stations  for  electric  light 
and  for  electric  power,  each  with  its  popular  reserve  of  25  per  cent,  extra  in 
engines  and  boilers  and  dynamos. 

Another  important  point  to  be  considered,  and  one  well  worthy  of  consiit' 
eration  by  electric  light  stations,  is,  that  in  many  cases  they  could  furnish 
this  current  delivered  at  the  walls  of  their  stations  ;  that  is,  the  car  company 
will  take  care  of  its  overhead  lines  and  connections,  and  the  electric  light 
companies  be  paid  a  rental  simply  for  the  electricity  delivered  to  the  ctf 
companies'  lines. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  increasing  the  output  of  a  sntii*. 
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L  corresponding  increase  in  expenses,  we  quote  the  case  of  a  small 
station,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  results,  shows  Che  fol- 
lowing condition  of  affairs: 

The  station  increased  its  business  in  1S39,  over  l833,  23  per  cent.,  and  in 
ibc  same  lime  the  total  expenses,  including  the  extra  line  work  and  distribu- 
tion expenses,  10  per  cent.,  which  10  per  cent,  meant  10  per  cent,  increase  in 
running  expenses,  and  10  per  cent,  in  fixed  expenses.  The  company  con- 
templates a  further  increase  of  27  per  cent,  on  the  same  basis  ;  this  increase, 
however,  being  for  power  furnished  alone,  without  any  line  work  iovolved, 
the  most  careful  calculation  shows  that  this  will  only  increase  the  present 
running  expenses  10  per  cent.,  without  increasing  the  fixed  charges  at  all. 

In  1898,  the  proportion  of  fixed  charges  to  running  expenses  was  25  per 
ctnl.  and  75  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  total  expenses.  In  i88<),  this  same 
proportion  held  good,  each  having  been  increased  10  per  cent.,  as  above 
stated,  and  the  total  expenses  having  increased  the  same  amount.  The  fur- 
ther expected  increase  being  10  percent,  of  75  percent.,  will  mean  an  increase 
loihe  total  expenses  in  i8go,  over  1888,  of  I7ji  percent.,  while  in  the  same 
lime  the  total  output  of  the  station  and  consequent  gross  receipts  will  have 
iacrcased  50  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  all  taken  from  the  case  of  a  small  station,  with  a  total  out- 
put of  some  350  horse-power,  and  a  fresh  increase  in  this  station  (above  this 
Joint)  will  result  in  an  entirely  different  condition  of  affairs,  so  that  a  read- 
justment will  take  place  in  the  proportion  of  fixed  expenses  and  running  ex- 
penses. We,  therefor*,  present  the  report  of  another  station,  which  is  oper- 
Uiitg  i,aoo  horse-power,  in  which  the  total  operating  expenses  are  divided 
Into  80  per  cent,  running  and  20  per  cent,  fixed.  On  increasing  the  station 
loan  output  of  1,800  horse-power,  the  increase  to  be  entirely  in  the  furnish- 
ing 0/  power,  the  increase  on  total  operating  expenses  would  be  about  14  per 
Cent.,  and  the  ratios  of  fixed  and  running  expenses  would  be  as  15  per  cent. 
»nd  Sj  per  cent. 

The  report  of  another  large  central  station,  operating  at  least  2,500  horse- 
power, has  been  divided  somewhat  differently.  The  fixed  charges  are  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditures.  All  labor  and  pay-rolls  amount  to  41  per 
cent,  and  all  material,  such  as  coal,  carbons,  lamps,  wire,  oil,  etc.,  amount  to 
45  per  cent. 

Taking  into  account  all  their  past  calculations  and  experiences,  they  are 
very  confident  that  they  can  operate  at  least  double  their  present  output,  be 
it  light  or  power,  at  one-fifth  more  for  fixed  charges,  one-third  more  for  all 
labor  and  pay-rolls,  and,  say,  three-fourths  more  to  their  present  material 
item  making  a  total  additional  charge  of,  say,  50  per  cent,  upon  their  present 
expenditures,  and  giving  them  in  return  at  least  double  the  gross  income. 
As  stated  before,  it  will  not  be  found  advisable  to  calculate  upon  using  the 
same  engine,  boiler  and  dynamo  power  for  the  double  service  for  lighting  at 
Digbt  and  power  during  the  day  lime,  except,  of  course,  in  some  few  isolated 
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The  great  saving  for  the  central  station   company  lies  in   the  reducing  in 
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labor  and  fixed  charges,  and  also  that  the  reserve  power  (or  one  will  toSce 
for  the  other.  Your  committee  feel  that  a  great  step  has  been  taken  in  Iht 
right  direction  in  securing  the  endorsement  and  co-operation  of  the  largcjt 
and  leading  companies,  and  they  would  suggest  to  the  Association  thatsnmc 
measures  be  taken  to  secure  from  the  stationary  motor  companies  the  adop- 
tion of  some  standard  potentials  for  their  use  upon  constant  potential  cir- 
cuits. Eugene  T.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

129  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee.  It  is  now  before  the  Convention  for  general 
discussion.  Is  there  any  one  present  who  would  like  to  speak 
to  this  question  ?  It  is  a  very  important  question,  a  matter  that 
if  properly  followed  up,  will  open  a  very  large  field  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  central  stations.  Whatever  gives  us  a  market  for  our 
current  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  central  station  man.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Mason  ;  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  while  the 
members  of  the  Convention  may  not  now  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question,  it  is  too  important  to  pass  over,  and,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  well  to  assign  an  hour  in  a  future  session  to  be  devoted 
to  the  matter  brought  before  us  in  the  paper." 

The  Presidknt  :  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mason  is  very  per- 
tinent, and  I  think  it  can  be  met  in  this  way,  that  we  will  havea 
general  discussion  of  this  topic  at  the  same  time  that  we  havea 
discussion  on  Mr.  Sprague's  paper  on  Electricity  as  Applied  to 
Street  Railways.  Therefore,  we  will  pass  that  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  P.  H.  Alexander,  of  New  York, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Harmonizing  Insurance  and 
Electrical  Interests. 

Mr.  Alexander  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  as 
follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HARMONIZING  IN- 
SURANCE AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  INTERESTS. 

BY  MR.  P.  H.   .\LEXANUER,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Committee  on  Harmonizing  the  Insurance  and  Electric  Lighting  !"• 
teresls  was  continued  at  your  session  held  at  Niagara 'Falls,  last  August,  >i<<' 
requested  to  confer  once  more  with  the  fire  underwriters  regarding  the  be*' 
means  of  preventing  fires  from  electricity,  and  to  try  and  bring  about  a  t*" 
duction  of  insurance  on  the  buildings  lighted  by  electricity.  ThecominitW* 
has  had  many  sessions,  and  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  fire  under- 


f  and  can  only  reiterate  the  recommendation  made  at  the  last  meeting 
anvcntion  regarding  the  desirability  of  examining  and  licensing  men 
in  electric  lighting,  and  would  further  recommend  all  electric  light 
inies  to  contribute  toward  the  remuneration  uf  several  expert  electrical 
eers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  should  instruct  special 
s  or  inspectors  of  insurance  companies  in  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
n  between  good  and  bad  electrical  installation.  The  committee  thinks 
pecial  agents  and  inspectors  of  insurance  companies  ought  to  qualify 
jdves  in  inspecting  electrical  installation,  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  the 
bthey  qualify  themselves  in  inspecting  other  appliances  put  up  in 
^s,  and  judge  of  their  relation  to  fire  hazards.  The  committee  realizes 
s  long  as  inspectors  arc  employed  at  the  expense  of  the  electric  light 
tnies,  underwriters  will  take  no  pains  to  acquire  for  themselves  the 
sary  knowledge  to  inspect  such  risks.  The  committee  would,  therefore, 
mend  to  electric  lighting  companies  the  appointment  of  an  instructor 
cial  agents  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  feeling  certain  within 
ime  every  special  agent  and  inspector  of  lire  risks  could  acquire  all  the 
lary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  electrical  installation  as  far  as 
I  to  fire  hazards.  The  committee  has  communicated  this,  its  ideas, 
friters'  associations  and  insurance  boards,  but  must  confess  that  It 
(met  with  the  favorable  responses  to  this  proposition  that  it  antici- 
however,  the  insurance  interests  seem  to  be  willing  to  take  some  steps 
;  about  the  harmonious  relations  so  much  desired.  Your  committee 
i  instructed  to  report  upon  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  a  mutual 
ince  company  for  insuring  central  stations.  A  plan  was  proposed  by 
Barton  and  Captain  William  Brophy,  both  of  them  well  known  to  you, 
e  establishment  of  such  a  mutual   insurance  company,  a   prospectus  of 

^  filed    herewith,  and  has  been  forwarded  to  the  members  of  this  As- 
.     The  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the  plan  of  operation 
spared  by  these  gentlemen,   has  unanimously  endorsed  their  ideas,  as 

I  great  many  central  station  men  of  note,  members  of  this  Association, 

II  as  of  the  Association  of  Edison   Illuminating  Companies.     The  plan 

Pwill  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance,  but  will  aid  in  perfecting 
ruction  of  central  stations;  and  by  frcquept  inspections  will  aid  the 
fers  of  such   stations  in  the  knowledge  of  modern  appliances.     Your 
ittec  would  be  glad  to  have  this   matter  freely  discussed  here  to-day  to 
the  project  is  not  worthy  of  the  official  endorsement  of  The  National 
:  Light  Association.  The  Committee, 

City,  Feb.  nth,  1890.  By  its  Chairman. 


JSPECTUS  OF  THE   ELECTRIC   MUTUAL   INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Qposed  by  the  undersigned  to  organize  and   incorporate  a  company 
fte  above  name  and  title  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  electric  light 
rer    generating   or    distributing    stations    (building    and    contents) 
(hout  the  United  States  (and  possibly  Canada)  against  loss  or  damage 
the  company  to  be  located  in  Boston,  Mass. 


DEMANDS  FOR,   AND   PROSPSCTS   OF,    SUCH    A   COMPANY. 

The  electric  lighting  and  power  industry  having  become  so  firmly  e»t«b- 
lished  ;  having  settled  itself  into  so  permanent  and  substantial  a  condltioD; 
such  a  large  number  of  model  and  costly  plants  having  been  constmcltd 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  or  being  at  the  present  time  in  process  o(  con- 
struction or  in  contemplation  ;  in  fact,  an  era  of  substantial  progress  aloioM 
unprecedented  in  any  line  of  industry,  having  set  in;  and  it  being  extremely 
diflScult  to  obtain  insurance  on  the  property  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledgt 
on  the  part  of  fire  underwriters  as  to  the  fire  hazard  pertaining  to  this  c\ta 
of  risk,  a  universal  demand  for  insurance  at  reasonable  cost  exists  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  believed  by  the  undersigned  that  the  electric  generating  station  an 
be  made  as  free  from  fire  hazard  as  any  other  class  of  risk  where  mechanxil 
power  is  being  utilized,  and  it  can  certainly  best  be  made  secure  through 
some  medium  which  shall  point  out  safe  modes  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment that  do  not  always  suggest  themselves  to  the  station  managers  and 
owners.  Such  a  medium  would  be  the  managers  and  inspectors  of  an  insur- 
ance organization  having  for  its  object  the  supervision  of  such  property  and 
the  furnishing  of  indemnity  against  fire  loss  at  its  exact  cost. 

THE  STANDARDIZIMG  OF  RISKS. 

In  order  that  a  mutual  insurance  company  may  serve  its  members  "f 
policy-holders  with  equal  benefits,  it  should  have  presented  to  it  for  insur- 
ance risks  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  hazard  so  that  they  may  be  assuDtti 
at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  premium. 

It  has  been  found  by  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  stations  now  in 
operation,  that  they  differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  such  particulan  u 
modes  of  construction,  safety  of  electrical  equipment,  and  means  for  eitla- 
guishing  fire.  Hence,  in  their  present  condition  it  seems  necessary  to  classify 
the  risks  upon  a  schedule  to  be  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  company, 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  premium  for  such  risks  as  are  found  to  be  belo» 
the  standard  from  an  underwriter's  point  of  view,  the  rate  to  be  graded 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  risk  therefrom. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible,  owing  to  widely  varying  circumstances 
and  conditions,  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  mutual  insurance  by  having  all  risk» 
exactly  alike  in  point  of  hazard,  and  insuring  them  at  one  uniform  rate;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  company  can  begin  business  with  not  more  than  fi« 
classes,  and  that  within  one  year  that  number  can  be  fairly  reduced  to  two 
or  three  by  alterations  and  improvements  made  through  the  standardizing 
process  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  work. 

THE   CHARACTER   OR    KIND   OK   STATIONS   TO    BE   ACCEPTED. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  company  to  deal  only  with  the  legitimate  htxanl 
of  electric  light  and  power  generation  and  distribution,  and  to  that  end  thoM 
stations  which  have  unfortunately  been  located  in  buildings  where  other 
industries  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  those  seriously  exposed  by  other  hazards. 
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II  be  avoided.  Such  a  policy  will  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  cotn- 
ny,  as  the  unknown  hazard  of  promiscuous  industries  cannot  be  fairly 
mputed  in  rate  of  premium,  nor  can  ihey  be  controlled  by  the  system  of 
tpection  proposed,  which  system  is  the  vitalizing  source  of  the  prosperity 
tt  has  attended  the  manufacturers'  mutual  insurance  companies  of  New 
igland. 

Recognizing  (he  liability  of  fire  from  unforeseen  causes,  however  carefully 
ey  may  be  guarded  against,  prudence  dictates  the  providing  of  suitable  fire 
linguishing  appliances;  therefore,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  company  to 
Old  those  stations  which  are  without  proper  apparatus  of  their  own,  or  he- 
nd  the  protection  of  public  appliances,  and  in  which  a  fire  would  probably 
tult  in  a  total  loss. 

SINESS   TO   BE  SECURED   BV   THE  COMPANY    IN   THE   BEGINNING,    AND   AMOUNTS 
TO    BE   ACCEPTED   ON    A    SINGLE   RISK. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  i,ooo  central  stations,  with  a  probable 
erage  valuation  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  making  (at  a  moderate  estimate) 

insurable  value  aggregating  $25,000,000.  Of  these  1,000  stations,  it  may 
rly  be  assumed  that  at  least  one-half  would  be  acceptable  as  initial  risks. 
It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  a  maximum  line  of  $35,000  on  a  single  risk, 
d  reduce  that  line  according  as  the  risk  varies  from  the  standard;  so  that 
may  be  fair  to  assume  that  500  risks,  at  an  average  of,  say,  $15,000, 
lounting  10  $7,500,000,  can  be  pledged  and  accepted  by  the  company  in 
ginning  business. 
[n  New  England  there  are  100  acceptable  stations  on  which  it  is  believed 

average  of  $15,000  will  be  pledged  at  once,  so  that  $1,500,000  can  reason- 
ly  be  counted  on  from  that  section  alone. 

Considering  the  rapid  growth  of  ihc  industry,  the  present  tendency  toward 
rproved  construction  and  equipment,  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  cn- 
•gement,  together  with  improvements  that  may  easily  be  made  in  many  of 
]se  stations  that  are  not  acceptable  in  (heir  present  condition,  i(  does  not 
Ein  unreasonable  to  predict  that  within  one  year  the  business  of  (he  com- 
ny  will  be  increased  50  per  cent.  When  its  success  shall  have  been 
monstrated  and  its  financial  condition  warrants,  the  amount  carried  on 
ch  risk  may  be  increased  and  Us  volume  of  business  (hereby  greatly  en- 
rged. 

ITES   OF   PREMIUM,    PROBABLE     INCOME   AND    EXPENSES,    AND    DIVIDENDS   TO   UB 
RETURNED   TO    POLICY-HOLDERS. 

ll  is  proposed  to  make  the  initial  rate  on  a  standard  station  one  per  cent. 
;r  annum,  that  rate  to  be  increased  according  to  (he  application  of  the 
hedule  to  be  adopted,  but  not  (o  exceed  two  per  cent.,  any  station  ra(ing 
gber  to  be  declined  until  so  improved  as  (o  bring  it  within  this  limit.  (A 
wer  rate  than  one  per  cent,  may  be  adopted  for  stations  constructed  wholly 
fireproof  material.) 

With  the  above  rates,  and  on  a  basis  of  $7,500,000  insurance,  ai  previously 
titnated,  it  seems  within  the  range  of  conservative  calculation  to  predict  a 
cmium  income  of  $lou,ooo  the  first  year. 
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From  this  income  raust  be  paid  all  expenses,  such  as  salaries  of  uffiurt, 
inspectors  and  clerks:  traveling,  incidental  and  office  expenses  and  laut, 
also  all  losses  by  fire.  Calculating  from  statistics  uf  lire  losses  already  u 
hand,  a  good  dividend  can  be  expected;  but  the  promoters  of  the  ■•ornjanT 
are  sanguine  in  their  belief  that  through  their  selection  of  risks,  and  ihc 
avoidance  of  losses  by  gradual  improvements  that  will  be  carried  out,  and  bf 
the  system  of  inspection  that  will  be  maintained,  the  loss  ratio  can  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  enable  the  company  to  return  to  policy-holders  at  expiration  of 
policies,  from  50 per  cent,  to  75  percent,  of  the  premiums  paid,  on  the  liasis 
of  rates  previously  named. 

PERCEKTARE  OF  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  TO  BE  COVERED  BY  tMSURANCK. 

With  property  under  protection  of  good  fire  departments  or  other  relisblt 
and  valuable  appliances  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  where  in  all  probability 
the  loss  would  be  but  partial,  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  insuranct 
that  shall  be  carried,  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  covered,  is  an  all- 
important  one  in  determining  the  rate  of  premium.  Particularly  is  this  so 
with  mutual  insurance,  where  all  policy-holders  arc  entitled  to  equal  bencAu. 

The  policy-holder  carrying  insurance  of  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his 
property,  where  the  chances  are,  say,  50  to  one,  that  in  case  of  fire  the  loa 
could  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  value,  is  receiving  a  decided  advantage 
over  policy-holders  in  the  same  company,  with  the  same  class  of  property 
and  paying  the  same  rate,  but  insuring  to  perhaps  the  full  value  of  their 
property.  Hence,  fairness  to  all  demands  that  all  shall  insure  up  to  ;y)proii- 
mately  the  same  percentage  of  their  value,  and  custom  with  both  mutual  and 
stock  companies  has  fixed  that  proportion  at  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  ac 
insurable  cash  value. 

THE    1'l.AClNO   OF   SURPLUS   INSURANCE   BEVONU   THAT  CARRIED   BY   THIS] 

COMPANY. 

The  results  secured  by  the  manufacturers'  mutual  insurance  companii 
New  England,  in  protecting  the  belter  classes  of  manufacturing  property  lor 
a  quarter  of  a  century  past  at  considerable  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum,  has  convinced  stock  fire  insurance  companies  of  the 
desirableness  of  such  risks  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  The  undersigned, 
therefore,  have  no  doubts  whatever  of  their  being  able  to  place  with  the  lead- 
ing stock  fire  insurance  companies,  all  insurance  beyond  what  this  com- 
pany can  safely  carry,  and  at  rates  very  much  less  than  arc  now  being  or 
than  would  otherwise  be  charged  by  the  same  companies,  as  they  will  be 
entirely  relieved  of  the  cost  of  examining  the  stations,  relying  wholly 
the  inspection  that  will  be  made  by  this  company. 

The  guarantee  of  approved  construction,  safe  electrical  arrangements,  pi 
equipment  with  fire  apparatus,  and  maintenance  in  such  a  condition  ol 
safety  as  will  result  from  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  mutual  com- 
pany, will  be  sufficient  to  induce  stock  companies  to  freely  ^ccept  the  insur- 
ance at  much  lower  rates  than  otherwise. 
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I  company  will  undertake  to  arrange  with  a  sufficient  number  o(  stock 
tpanies  to  provide  for  all  surplus  insurance,  applying  a  ratable  proportion 
he  commissions  which  will  accrue  from  that  source  to  the  reduction  of  its 
cose  ratio,  thereby  enabling  it  to  pay  correspondingly  larger  dividends 
gtpiring  policies. 

Hi  underwriters,  realizing  the  great  number  of  losses  that  may  be  avoided 
•ystematic  inspection  of  risks  at  frequent  periods,  have,  within  recent 
rs,  established  regular  bureaus  of  inspection  in  many  of  the  large  cities, 
»bly  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  also  other 
eaus,  each  covering  several  States.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
■ption  feature  of  the  New  England  manufacturers'  mutuals  has  already 
^■efcrred  to  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  elaboration. 
Bb  proposed  to  maintiiin  a  similar  system  of  inspection,  giving  each 
Ri  as  many  examinations  per  year  as  may  be  thought  advisable  by  the 
ectors.  For  this  purpose  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  inspectors  will  be 
ifayed. 

^nddition  to  the  expectation  of  a  materially  reduced  cost  of  insurance, 
Aould  be  borne  in  mind  by  managers  and  owners  of  light  and  power 
.tions  that  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  them  from  the  periodical  visits  of  the 
mpetent  inspector,  who  will  be  expected  to  give  each  company  advice  and 
action  as  to  reducing  the  fire  hazard,  which  will  of  itself  more  than  com- 
•■  for  the  amount  of  premiums  paid. 

Respectfully, 

Stephen  E.  Barton,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  BkopHV,  Boston,  Mass. 
led  and  recommended  by 

P.  H.  Alexander,       ) 

Maksuen  J.  Perry,     I  /nsuranre 

Henry  B.  Cram,         (         C-""""""-  •V'""-'"'/  El'-^'ri, 

Light  Association. 
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Edwin  R.  Weeks, 
EuHu  Thomson, 
Thos.  a.  Edison, 
Wm.  a.  Anthony,     - 
Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses, 
A.  J.  De  Cami', 
Fred.  A.  Gilbert, 
F.  S.  Hastings, 
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In  submitting  the  foregoing  prospectus,  we  desire  to  add  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject : 

We  believe  that  the  art  of  distributing  electric  light  and  power  has  devel- 
oped to  that  magnitude  where  the  business  justifies  the  establishment  and 
cnaintenance  of  an  insurance  organization  distinctively  its  own,  which  can, 
by  demonstrating  that  electric  generating  stations  iieeJ  not  be  hazardous 
risks,  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  minimum. 

As  will  appear  by  the  prospectus,  the  proposed  line  of  operation  is  a  con- 
servative one,  the  important  features  of  which  are  these  : 

That  the  business  shall  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  hazard  of  electric 
light  and  power  generation  ; 

That  the  greatest  care  shall  be  exercised  in  the  acceptance  of  risks,  to  the 
end  that  none  shall  be  assumed  until  the  hazards  incident  to  pioneer  and 
faulty  constructions  have  been  remuved  ; 

That  no  risk  shall  be  accepted  unless  provided  with  a  reasonable  equip* 
ineni  of  fire  apparatus,  in  order  that  the  company  may  not  be  imperiled  by 
ihe  liability  of  total  losses  ; 

That  risks  once  accepted  shall  be  maintained  in  an  acceptable  condition  by 
a.  system  of  periodical,  searching  and  iniclligeni  inspection. 

Tn  provide  for  a  financial  strength  that  shall  guarantee  the  company'^ 
ability  to  meet  its  obligations,  even  under  most  disastrous  and  unexpected 
circumstances,  a  premium  note  will  be  required  of  all  policy-holders,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  premium.  The  amount  of  this  note  will  probably  be 
fixed  at  four  times  the  cash  premium. 

It  will  represent  the  maximum  liability  of  the  assured  to  assessment,  and 
**ill  be  surrendered  upon  the  expiration  of  the  policy  for  which  it  is  given. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  widely  scattered  location  of  electric  light 
*«)d  power  stations  (but  one  or  two  being  usually  found  in  any  one  town  or 
*"y)  renders  the  (fujlagration  MaziirJ,  which  constantly  threatens  and  often 

^ipesoul"  the  ordinary  fire  insurance  company,  non-existent  in  the  case 

*^'  the  proposed  organization,  consequently,  nothing,  save  individual  fires  in 

*i   epidemic  form,   could  force  the  company  to  call  upon  its  deposit  notes. 

^n    the  contrary,   the  promoters  of  the  company   will  be  disappointed    in 

^beir   most   sanguine   hopes   if    they   are   not  able  to  return   in  the  way  of 

"dividend,  nearly,  if  not  fully,  75  per  cent,  of  the  cash  premium. 

The  fact  of   the  successful  operation  of  a  company  confined   exclusively  to 
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the  insurance  of  electric  generating  stations,  would  doubtless  tend  to  con- 
siderably allay  the  uncalled-for  public  alarm,  at  the  present  lime  *o  rampant. 

If  the  formation  of  the  company  commends  itself  to  your  judgment  u  be- 
ing wise  and  desirable,  you  are  hereby  solicited  to  pledge  insurance  uponlhe 
enclosed  blank,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  subscribers  at  your  early  con- 
venience. 

The  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  that  certain  amounts  of  insurance 
shall  be  pledged  before  a  charter  can  be  granted  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
companv- 

If  favorable  response  is  made  to  this  solicitation,  it  is  hoped  thai  the  com- 
pany can  be  organized  and  begin  business  early  iti  the  present  year,  andof 
which  action  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  E.  Bartox 
Wm.  BRorilv, 

Address:  P.  O.  Box  2343,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  January  15,  1890. 

The  Chairman  introduced  George  Cutter,  Esq.,  of  Chicago, 
who  addressed  the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander's paper,  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Electric  Light  Association  :  I  propose  to  speak 
to  you  simply  in  an  off-hand  manner,  I  feel  free  to  do  so, 
as  I -have  almost  the  courage  to  put  myself  before  you  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  electric  light  men  in  the  West,  We  have 
looked  East  for  information  as  to  harmonizing  electric  light  and 
insurance  interests.  We  feel,  to-day,  that  this  is  necessary,  and 
that  we  will  derive  a  great  deal  of  good,  both  the  insurance  ia- 
terests  and  the  electric  light  interests,  from  action  of  this  kind. 
A  thing  of  great  importance  to  us  in  the  West  is  to  have  this 
movement  pushed  rapidly  forward^  so  that  our  electrical  engi- 
neers will  know  what  is  best  for  the  best  class  of  work.  We 
have  constantly  cropping  up  before  us  people  who  want  their 
work  done  according  to  insurance  rules.  We  have  no  insurance 
rules.  I  should  say  we  have  a  variety,  but  one  engineer  works 
upon  one  line  of  insurance  rules,  and  another  engineer  follows 
another  line.  For  instance,  a  short  time  ago  a? movement  was 
started  in  Lake  View  to  compel  putting  wires  underground.  As 
a  sort  of  compromise,  it  was  published  in  the  papers  that  a  com- 
promise was  made  by  which  the  wires  were  to  go  under  the 
street  and  then  over  the  housetops.  In  some  insurance  rules 
special  mention  is  made  that  the  wires  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  buildings  ;  and  this  appears  to  us  as  all-important. 
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1  feel  that  if  a  committee  composed  of  electric  light  men  and 
insurance  men  would  work' together  to  outline  a  national  line  of 
rules  to  influence  the  electric  installations  all  over  the  country, 
we  would  all  be  benefited  by  it.  The  necessities  of  the  case 
have  given  rise  to  the  growth  of  another  line  throughout  the 
^Vest,  that  of  consulting  engineers.  The  uncertainty  amongst 
^^rchasers  of  electric  light  plants,  from  the  many  contradictory 
statements  made  by  salesmen,  has  made  a  demand  for  consult- 
ing engineers  in  the  West,  and  this  demand  is  being  filled  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  manner.  They  are  opening  offices  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  traveling  about  as  consulting  engineers,  and 
among  them  are  many  who  have  no  practical  experience  what- 
ever in  putting  in  installations.  They  drift  around  and  talk 
with  one  party  and  another,  and  in  that  way  get  a  little  infor- 

«tion. 
feel  that  in  connection  with  this  committee,  in  the  same 
;  of  thought  which  is  advanced  in  the  report,  a  superintendent 
of  installation  should  pass  an  examination.  This  would  sift  out 
these  so-called  electrical  engineers,  whose  knowledge  extends, 
perhaps,  to  the  putting  up  of  a  vibrating  bell  somewhere,  and 
who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  electric  light  plants.  The 
inspection  of  an  electric  light  plant  requires  experience  in 
installing  the  same,  and  in  handling  the  apparatus,  and  that 
would  be  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  joint 
committee  working  in  harmony.  Now,  the  thought  that  I 
w&nted  to  express  is  as  to  the  value  of  a  standing  committee, 
composed  of  electric  and  insurance  people  working  in  harmony. 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  industry,  so  that  we  may 
know  the  best  method  of  installing  the  apparatus. 

New  ideas  are  being  advanced  constantly,  and  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  correct  use  and  installation  of  apparatus. 
This  committee  should  "be  ready  at  all   times  to  act,  and  should 
very  carefully  study  the  question,  so  that  they  may  outline  the 
proper  rules. 
It  seems  to  me  the  question  divides  itself  practically  into  two 
^■pts;  one,  the  insurance  of  the  central  station,   in  which  the 
^TOualion  becomes  simply  that  of  buyer  and  seller;  second,  in- 
surance outside  of  the  central  station.     There  our  interests  are 
identical.      The  electric  light  companies  want  that  work  well 
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done,  so  that  they  will  have  no  unnecessary  expense,  and  sothat 
the  public  will  feel  that  they  will  have  no  accidents.    The  insur- 
ance   people   also  want    the   same    thing.     Their   interests  are 
identical,  and  it  is  in  this  line  particularly  that  a   commiitec 
consisting  of  members  of  both  branches,  working  in  harmony, 
would  accomplish  a  great  good.     Therefore,   the  consideration 
of  the  question  could  be  left  to  a  committee  appointed  by  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  and  representatives  of  the 
insurance  companies.     In  all  probability,  that  committee  would 
consist  of  members  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  tendency  of  sentiment  in  each  section  would  be  represented 
in  that  committee.    Such  a  committee  would  soon  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  rules  for  installation  throughout  the 
countr)',  amongst  the  electric  light  people,  the  underwriters  and 
the   architects,   and    this,  together  with   the   knowledge   oi   the 
members  of  the  committee,  would  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
a  set  of  uniform  rules  which  would  control  our  installations  all 
over  the  country.     In  this  way,  the  people  of  the  small  towns  in 
the  country  would  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  the  in- 
surance rules  were,  and  would  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
proper   installation    is.      The  result  would    be  that  the  public 
would  finally  gain  that  confidence  in  electric   lighting  which  it 
deserves,  and  the  purchaser  of  an  electric  light  apparatus  would 
have  information  as  to  what  good   installation   is.      Therefore, 
this  committee,  which  we  appoint   now,   should   work   in   con- 
nection with  the  insurance  people,  looking  to  the  establishment 
either  of  a  standing  committee  or  some  board  which  would  be 
a  body  to  whom  should  be  referred  important  questions  for  final 
action  in  relation  to  installation. 

I  think  such  a  body  as  that  would  ultimately  become  a  great 
power  in  the  land,  and,  with  careful  work,  would  make  our 
business  known  to  the  people,  and  do  away  with  the  scare  which 
exists  to-day,  and  would  also  check  the  growing  tendency 
amongst  politicians  to  interfere  with  our  work.  They  are  find- 
ing that  it  is  profitable,  and  the  more  they  find  that  out,  the 
more  will  they  interfere  with  us  and  our  rules  unless  we  have  a 
power,  derived  from  an  influence  obtained  through  public 
opinion,  which  will  check  this  interference  by  politicians  that 
would  be  disastrous  to  our  industry  unless  it  were  checked. 
(Applause.) 
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r.  T.  Carpenter  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  Con- 
vention as  follows: 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  such  a  committee  as  has  been 
|-ecommended.  1  represent  a  company  in  what  is  usually  called 
1^  pretty  slow-going  town,  but  notwithstanding  that,  we  have 
rnade  progress  there.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  an  insurance 
Irispector  who  has  taken  a  very  original  course,  and  absolutely 
refuses  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  wiring,  on  the  ground  that  just 
^.s  soon  as  an  absolute  rule  is  made,  just  so  soon  will  be  found 
th»e  means  to  evade  it.  He  has  also  been  opposed  very  much  to 
the  licensing  of  wire  men,  on  the  ground  that  while  you  may 
*r«;ry  easily  control  by  a  license  system  the  extent  of  a  man's 
Ic^  siowledge,  you  cannot  control  his  trustworthiness.  We  have 
rrnen  who  are  doing  wiring  as  contractors  in  Philadelphia,  who 
<r£in  pass  an)'  examination  which  can  be  made.  Yet  those  men 
■^»will  deliberately  splice  underwriters'  wire  on  the  inside  of  a 
"building,  and  splice  waterproof  wire  on  the  end  of  it,  where  it 
comes  out,  and  they  will  even  wrap  tin-foil  around  the  splice,  so 

I  that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  soldered.    (Laughter.)    Now,  no  licensing 
f   system  will  control  men  like  that.     These  are  the  points  which  I 
f     think  the  committee  should  take  very  carefully  into  considera- 
tion when  they  try  to  draw  up  any  set  of  rules. 

After  all,  it  comes  down  a  great  deal  more  to  common  sense 
than  electrical  knowledge  in  doing  wiring,  especially  about  cen- 
tral stations.  At  one  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  under- 
I  writers'  wire  was  cleated  to  the  Hoor  and  run  through  a  house 
without  any  rubber  around  it,  and  it  was  thought  that  was  good 
enough.  Then  we  got  a  great  scare  about  the  waterproof  busi- 
ness, and  everybody  lumbered  up  space  with  rubber-covered 
wire  and  other  things.  Then  we  got  to  running  rubber-covered 
wire  on  glass  insulators,  and  thought  that   was  just   the   thing; 

but  a  day  came  when  we  found  that  the  rubber  cover  carried  the 

II  -' 

I  flame  better  than  the  electricity  did.  Now,  we  have  got  down  to 
porcelain  and  glass  insulators.  VVe  have  begun  to  find  that  our 
old,  despised  friend,  the  underwriters',  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  go 

I  through  a  building,  because,  while  it  may  get  wet,  it  will  not 
carry  the  ftame.  I  think  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurring  in 
Philadelphia  come  from  the  flexible  cord,  which  has  been 
handled  until  all  the  strands  are  broken,  and  all  at  once  a  little 
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blaze  is  discovered  on  the  ceiling.   .The  people  then,  instead  of 

knocking  it  down  and  throwing  a  bucket  of  water  on  it,  runout 
of  the  room,  and  before  anything  is  done  to  check  it,  it  has  got 
a  great  deal  of  headway  and  makes  trouble. 

Now,  we  are  going  through  a  little  circus  in  Philadelphia, 
with  regard  to  the  underwriters'  inspection,  and  a  scheme  has 
been  formulated  which  has  the  germs  of  a  very  good  system  in 
it.  The  electric  light  companies  cannot  compel  a  customer  to 
have  his  building  wired  properly.  If  they  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  the  customer  says  :  "I  will  get  some  other 
company  to  do  this."  And  after  the  work  has  been  once  done 
in  his  building,  no  matter  how  dangerous  it  is,  you  cannot  get 
him  to  change  it.  There  are  so  many  advantages  in  coming 
under  the  law  of  common  carriers,  that  I  think  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  if  we  can  only 
get  some  way  of  compelling  customers  to  put  the  wiring  in  their 
buildings  in  a  safe  condition. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  insurance  people  can  com- 
mand a  customer  tu  do  anything.  The  worst  class  of  customer  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  the  very  one  who  is  scared  the  most  about 
having  insurance  taken  off  his  building,  and  a  mere  suggestion 
or  hint  from  his  insurance  company  that  they  will  not  continue 
his  policy,  will  bring  him  to  terms  in  a  moment.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  attempt  to  throw  the  onus  of  all  compul- 
sory work  on  the  insurance  companies.  It  does  not  affect  their 
■business  a  particle.  They  can  put  a  man's  premium  up  two  per 
cent.,  and  it  makes  no  difference;  they  can  get  his  insurance  just 
the  same,  because  they  are  a  strong  body,  and  when  they  have 
agreed  to  do  a  certain  thing,  they  do  it,  and  no  man  can  afford 
not  to  have  his  place  insured. 

We  are  talking  of  an  arrangement  which,  I  think,  will  go 
through,  whereby  the  electric  light  companies  are  to  pay  an 
annual  sum  to  the  insurance  companies  for  every  arc  light  in- 
stalled, and  for  every  incandescent  light  installed.  This  is  to 
apply  to  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  skilled  inspectors,  who 
shall  not  merely  inspect  all  new  work,  but  shall  periodically 
inspect  all  work  already  installed,  so  that  any  changes  may  be 
examined,  and  any  man  who  is  found  sticking  50-candle  lamps 
on  a  wire  that  was  meant  for  10,  can  be  detected,  and  this  will 


be  stopped  by  a  power  that  is  greater  than  the  power  of  the 
electric  light  men — the  threat  of  withdrawing  their  insurance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  incandescent  men  will  also  compel  the 
owners  of  all  incandescent  lighting  plants  and  arc  insulating 
plants  to  pay  them  that  higher  rental. 

The  matter  really  comes  down   to  this :    That  a  certain  sum 
has  to  be  paid  every  year  for  skilled  supervision  and  inspection 
of  all   new  work  and  all  work  already  installed,  the  costs  of  this 
inspection  to  be  divided /r^  rata  among  every  user  of  incandes- 
cent and   arc  lamps,   the  only  difference  being  in   the  case  of 
people  who  are  supplied  from  central  stations,  that  the  central 
station  shall  bear  that  expense.     Now,  as  a  central  station  man, 
I  think  that  the  cost  of  such  a  system  would  be  lo  times  paid  to 
an  electric  lighting  company  every  year,  in  the  satisfaction  they 
would  have  of  knowing  that  somebody  else  was   responsible  for 
the  condition   of  their  numerous   wires.     An  electric   lighting 
company  has  enough  to  do  to  get  the  current  out  on  the  line  and 
make  money  out  of  it,  without  having  fo  lay  awake  nights  worry- 
ing over  the  condition  of   the  wire  in  the  different  buildings  all 
over  town.     We  must  remember  that  the  electric  lighting  busi- 
ness is  a  lighting  business  ;    and  if  you   make  money  in  it,  you 
do  so,  not  because  the  lighting  is  dune  by  electricity — as  a  great 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  because  a  thing  is  electric  there 
is  millions  in  it — but  you  make  money  in  it  if  at  all,  because 
electric  lighting  is   a  very  good  business.     Every  business  must 
be  run  in  a  business-like  way,  that  is  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  is  what  we  must  do  in   the  future;   run  every  business  in  a 
business-like  way  or  the  business  would   never  pay.     Now,  the 
gas  companies  have  got  to  a  certain  condition  after  40  or  50  years 
of  hard  experience.     They  .did   not  get  their  experience  from 
having  somebody  sit  down   and  figure  it  out  for  them.     They 
started,  just  as  we  have,  by  piping  people's  buildings  and  doing 
even-thing  of  that  kind.     Gradually  they  began  to  cut  off  these 
little  luxuries,  and  now  they  have  got  down  to  delivering  gas  at 
the  customers'  premises.    They  put  their  meter  in  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  beyond   that  they  are  not  responsible,  and 
the  electric  lighting  company  must  get  there,  too,  just  as  quickly 
as  possible. 
M.  J.  Fkancisco  (Rutland,  Vt.):  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  : 


In  regard  to  this  matter  that  Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to,  he  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  in  New  England  we  have  an  Associa- 
tion of  the  very  kind  that  he  desires  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  con- 
sidered under  the  name  of  the  New  England  Exchange,  that  is, 
the  eleciric  light  exchange  ;  and  also  as  the  New  England  In- 
surance Exchange.  The  two  are  working  together  as  one  body, 
practically,  that  is,  the  orders  of  one  go  into  the  other  and  they 
are  enforced  by  one  organization. 

Now,  then,  in   regard  to   this  wiring  business.     If  they  have 
the  proper  men  in  Philadelphia  to  examine  the  wiring,  I  do  not 
think  they  will  put  much  tin-foil  in  place  of  solder.     At  least,  if 
they  ever  try  that  with  Captain    Brophy  as   inspector,  they  will 
get  terribly  left.     He  is  the  inspector  for  New  England.     If  you 
can  find  a  man  who  will  use   tin-foil   and   have   it  pass  Captain 
Brophy,  I  say  let  it  go  ;  the  line  will  be  all  right.     But  there  we 
have  this  plan.     They  license  these  men.     One  of  the  conditions 
that  has  to  be  considered   is  the   moral  character  of  the  man. 
That  man  must  have  a  record,  he  must  have  a  standing,  or  else 
he  cannot  procure  a  license  to  do  this  business.     And  another 
thing  which  is  a  very  important  item   in  regard  to  this  wiring 
houses  and  wiring  buildings,  all  such  buildings  have  got  to  be 
wired  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  insurance  exchange, 
After  they  are  wired  the  electric  lighting  company  invite  the 
exchange  to  send  their  inspector  there  to  make  an  inspection  of 
these  wires.     If  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  niles  of  the  ex 
change,  as  well  as  of  the  company,  they  are  passed  ;  if  they  are 
not,  they  must  come  out,  they  cannot  use  them,  they  have  gottQ 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  as  they  should  be.     The  moment 
they  refuse  to  do  that,  not  only  have  they  got  the  electric  lights 
ing  company's  order  to  discontinue  the  current,  but  they  hav« 
the   insurance  exchange  to  deal   with,  and    they   cancel   even 
policy  on  that  property.     There  are   two  bodies  back  of  thes( 
rules  to  enforce  them.     This  is  the  basis  on  which  all  this  bus| 
ness  should  be  carried  out  through   the   whole   United   States 
The    organizations    of    exchanges    and    insurance    companie 
should  be  effected  throughout  the   entire  United  States.     Tha 
I  was  the  plan  discussed  at   Niagara  Falls,  and  that  is  one  of  il» 
pobjects  of  this  committee  in  making  this  arrangement. 

Now,  one  word  in  regard  to  this  insurance  business.     I  hav( 


been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  for  about  25  years,' and 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  companies  to 
believe  that  electric  lighting  plants  were  nice  risks,  that  they 
were  good  risks,  etc.  In  the  discussion  of  this  exchange  busi- 
ness, this  matter  of  these  mutual  companies  has  been  brought 
up.  We  will,  of  course,  run  on  a  stock  basis.  I  have  always 
been  a  little  skeptical,  as  I  have  got  left  once  or  twice  on  this 
mutual  business.  But  in  this  present  Association,  the  one  that 
has  been  inaugurated  here  at  this  Association  and  practically 
endorsed,  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Association,  one 
practically  at  the  head  of  it,  with  two  men  who  have  had  as  long 
and  as  varied  experience,  probably,  as  any  man  in  the  United 
States.  When  you  put  those  men  with  their  experience  and 
knowledge  at  the  head  of  an  Association  of  this  kind,  to  effect 
and  carry  out  these  plans,  I  consider  that  we  have  got  a  plan 
that  we  can  all  heartily  endorse,  and  one  which  will  give  us  in- 
surance at  its  actual  cost,  and,  give  us  insurance  in  a  shape 
whereby  we  can  cover  the  property,  and  not  have — as  a  large 
number  of  stations  are  now — our  property  without  any  protection 
Tfhatever.  In  the  last  year  I  have  received  150  if  not  aoo 
letters  in  reference  to  this  insurance  matter,  asking,  "Why 
cannot  we  get  our  property  insured,  and  how  can  we  ar- 
range these  stations  so  we  can  insure  them  ?  Can  it  be  so 
an-anged?"  Well,  of  course,  it  can  be  so  arranged,  but  under 
present  arrangements  there  is  no  inspection.  The  new  compa- 
nies being  organized  do  not  know  what  to  do;  they  are  going  to 
put  in  a  station,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  understand  the 
niles  of  the  insurance  companies,  and  they  do  not  understand 
how  to  arrange  these  stations,  and  they  may  proceed  in  such 
way  as  to  destroy  their  insurance  at  once.  Now,  with  a  proper 
inspector,  he  goes  there  and  sees  these  plans  and  points  out  the 
defects  to  them  and  says  to  them,  "  Now,  here,  you  fix  that  mat- 
ter there  in  proper  shape  and  you  are  alt  right ;  you  can  get  your 
insurance  without  difficulty;  it  will  come  all  right."  And  that 
is  just  the  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this  mutual  combination 
that  is  being  organized.  They  propose  to  have  an  inspector 
who  will  go  to  your  station,  examine  it,  and  if  he  finds  anything 
that  is  improper  or  out  of  the  way,  he  will  explain  it  to  you  what 
wants  to  be  fixed  and  you  go  to  work  and  fix  it  so  that  it  is  all 
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right,  and  you  can  procure  your  insurance  at  once,  and  you  can 
procure  it  at  a  rate  which  you  can  live  by.  I  have  letters,  num- 
bers of  ihem,  from  parties  who  said  :  "  The  insurance  companies 
are  charging  us  five  per  cent  on  our  station."  Well,  of  course, 
there  is  some  reason  for  that,  as  companies  do  not  do  such  a 
thing  unless  there  is  some  reason;  but  in  many  instances,  it  is 
because  the  companies  do  not  understand  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples to  apply  in  arranging  the  stations  to  properly  protect  insur- 
ance companies.  In  many  instances  that  is  the  trouble,  and,  of 
course,  the  insurance  companies  in  a  large  number  of  cases  have 
inspectors  of  insurance  risks  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  electrical  part  of  it.  They  are  thoroughly  ignorant,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases — the  insurance  companies'  inspectors — of  the 
electrical  part  of  the  business  and  the  danger  of. an  electrical 
current.  .Now,  in  this  case,  as  I  understand  it,  this  inspector  is 
to  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  electrical  part  and 
can  explain  all  of  those  dangers  that  every  station  has  to  meet 
in  running  their  current  and  in  arranging  their  station.  And  I 
am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  idea,  and  I  trust,  every  station 
man  will  investigate  the  matter  and  look  the  thing  up,  and  take 
hold  of  this  subject  in  the  proper  spirit  and  carry  out,  finallyi 
not  only  the  insurance  part  of  it,  but  also  this  matter  of  organ- 
izing societies  or  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the 
interests  of  the  electric  lighting  people,  and  the  insurance  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  wiring,  and  to,  in  a  proper  manner,  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  putting  lines  of  wire  into 
different  places,  as  has  been  mentioned  here.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Mason  (of  Boston):  Before  Mr.  Francisco  retires,  will 
you  permit  me,  through  you,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion :  Do  we  understand  you,  Mr.  Francisco,  to  object  to  the 
idea  suggested,  that  there  should  be  a  National  Insurance  Ex- 
change, as  there  is  a  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  and  as 
there  are  other  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Francisco  :  The  idea  of  that  is  simply  this  :  A  National 
Exchange  would  be  too  extended  to  be  practicable.  The  idea 
is  as  suggested  by  the  committee,  for  instance,  we  have  now  the 
New  England  Exchange.  Then  we  will  take  in  the  Middle 
States,  then  the  Western  States,  the  Southern  States,  so  as  to 
make  a  department  each  by  themselves,  the  same  as   the  insur- 


ance  companies  do  at  the  present  time.  In  the  insurance  busi- 
ness we  have  what  we  call  the  Northwestern  Association,  the 
Southwestern  Association,  the  Southern  Association,  the  Middle 
Association  and  the  New  England  Association.  Now,  under 
this  arrangement  of  this  matter,  we  can  carry  it  forward  on  pre- 
cise the  same  plan.  Divide  them  up,  but  have  them  all  under 
one  head  in  the  National  Association.  Bring  them  all  into  this 
Association,  but  preserve  your  different  departments,  because  if 
you  don't  it  will  be  too  large  to  manage  economically.  It  can- 
not be  controlled  practically,  as  the  territory  is  too  large,  unless 
we  do  this.  You  have  got  to  have  it  so  you  can  divide  it,  and 
so  that  men  engaged  can  go  from  one  point  to  another  without 
spending  a  week  or  lo  days  in  flying  across  the  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  an  important  idea  to  preserve 
the  different  associations,  luit  all  to  come  into  the  national 
organization  and  this  be  the  general  head. 

Mr.  Dk  Camp  :     The  same  as  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers. 

Mr.   Francisco:     Just  the  same;  this   National  Association 
takes  the  place  of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters. 

Mr.  J.  E.  LocKwoon  (of  Detroit,  Mich.):     I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest in  support  of  the  idea  that  has  already   been  advanced  of 
the  harmonizing  of  the  electric  light  and  the  insurance  interests, 
a  step  that  has  also  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  forming  State 
electric   light  associations.     This,  it  seems  to  me,  is   the  proper 
time  for  the  Electric  Light  Association  lo  make  use  of  the  State 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  getting  direct  communication  with 
each  local  organization  in  the  country.     The  importance  of  this 
question  depends,  I   think,  in  each  State,  upon  the  question  of 
the  organization  of  the  electric  lighting  interest  in  each  State 
and  city.     As  there  are  electric  light  interests   in  each  city,  so 
also  are  there  companies  in  each  city,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion is  represented   in   the  local  organization.     I  think  if  this 
committee  is  formed  its  function  could  be  more  properly  per- 
formed by  creating  and  formulating  the  ideas  derived  from  men 
of  experience  all  over  the  United  States,  and  which  information 
could  be  gathered  and  furnished  by  the  State  Association.  Then 
let  each  State  Association  apply  in  its  own   State  this  informa- 
tion and  instruct  all  of  the  electric   lighting  companies  and  the 


insurance  men  throughout  the  State  with  the  proper  rule  for 
wiring ;  and  then,  through  its  own  members,  residents  of  evei7 
city  of  the  State  where  there  are  electric  light  plants,  see  thai 
these  rules  are  carried  out.  In  the  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
we  have  had  the  same  thing  to  look  out  for.  We  have  just 
formed  a  State  Association  for  Michigan.  We  have  there  a  case 
where  there  are  probably  at  present  not  less  than  a  half  dozen 
different  companies  doing  wiring  of  buildings,  in  one  of  which 
that  I  know  of  the  wires  are  being  concealed  within  the  mortar; 
and  for  a  single  light  they  are  putting  in  No.  20  wire,  and  which 
I  know  is  smaller  than  is  thought  proper.  In  a  building  within 
one  square  there  they  are  fitting  up  for  two  lights,  No.  10  and 
No.  8  wire.  Now,  I  believe,  although  that  No.  8  and  No.  10 
wire  for  two  lights  is  all  right,  but  on  the  safe  side,  that  a  mac 
that  will  make  that  mistake  may,  on  the  other  hand,  make  the 
mistake  which  will  create  a  ver)'  great  danger.  We  have  for- 
tunately not  had  a  great  many  fires  ;  but  we  have  had  our  at- 
tention called  to  these  facts  and  to  the  number  of  accidents  in 
other  cities  which  have  been  published  in  the  papers.  Our  State 
Association  intends  making  its  best  effort  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate into  this  matter  of  wiring  and  to  formulate  rules  and  en- 
deavor to  practically  carry  out  these  rules.  We  shall  look  over 
the  work  of  the  State  and  see  that  no  work  is  done  in  the  future 
that  will  not  be  strictly  good  electrical  work.  I  only  suggest 
that,  and  trust  that  when  this  committee  is  formed  that  it  will 
carry  out  this  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  State  As- 
sociations the  mediums  of  communication  between  The  National 
Electric  Light  Association  and  the  people  whom  we  are  going 
to  reach. 

Mk.  T.  C.  Smith  :  I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  what  Mr.  Francisco  has  stated.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
suppose  for  one  instant  that  we  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
go  along  when  we  know  them.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  wire  man  was  only  good  when 
you  knew  it.  We  have  had  a  great  many  bank  presidents  and 
cashiers  who  were  very  worthy,  responsible  and  trusty  men— 
until  they  went  to  Canada.  And  it  is  the  same  way  with  the 
wire  man.  He  is  all  right  until  you  catch  him.  And  in  order  to 
catch  a  man's  moral  character  you  have  got  to  have  somexvayto 


efend  yourself  from  that  man  after  you    nave  founa   nim  out. 

Now,  as  I  say,  our  record  in  Philadelphia  on  the  question  of 

fires,  shows  we  have  a  good  system  of  inspection  there  ;  that  is, 

that  the  work  has  been  well  done.     What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 

where  a  wire  man  is  at  work  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  floor  of  a 

building  and  he  has  got  one  more  joint  to  solder,  it  is  an  awful 

temptation  to  that  man  to  twist  a  little  copper  wire  and  let  tliat 

slide  in  a  place  where  it  will  never  be  opened.     It  is  a  good  deal 

more  of  a  stress  on  him,  than  comes  upon  a  bank  president  to 

g'et  out  with  $100,000,  when  he  is  $25,000  on  the  wrong  side  of 

his  ledger.    It  is  just  that  kind  of  thing  that  we  have  to  deal 

-%)vUh.     You  take  a  building  with  3,000  lights  in  it,  and  there  are 

SL    good  many  of  such,  where  every  foot  of  wire  is  concealed. 

There  you  would  have  to  put  half  a  dozen  inspectors  on  that 

one  building,  the  whole  time  the  work   was  being  done,  to  know 

tliat  every  joint  was  soldered. 

1  am  strongly  in   favor  of  a  committee  of  this  kind;  but  the 

p>oini  I  want  to  make  is,  that  we  must  look   more  to   getting 

Vaonest  work,  than   to  laying  down    rules  that  can    be  evaded. 

"Vou  must  make  it  a  question  of  principle.     I  would  like  to  see 

Some  rule  or  system  devised  which    would  be   practicable,  and 

le^ve   the    question  of    rules   as    much    in    the   background    as 

possible. 

With  regard  to  electric  lighting  stations,  there  is  no  necessity 
'Or  concealing  work  of  any  kind.  The  rules  that  govern  ordinary 
fire  risks,  I  think,  apply  more  to  central  stations  than  to  any 
other  building.  I  think  there  is  infinitely  more  danger  in  the 
electric  lighting  stations  from  the  boilers,  engines  and  heating 
Apparatus,  than  from  the  electric  lighting  wires,  except,  of 
Course,  the  habit  of  throwing  water  on  machinery  that  gets  heated 
"P.  and  1  guess  none  of  us  would  think  of  that,  although  we 
have  heard  of  such  things  being  dune.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Cutter  (of  Chicago):  Mr.  Chairman,  about  four  years 
<^o,  I  think,  the  New  England  Exchange  was  started.  I  like 
ihe  idea  of  it.  But  have  we  got  to  wait  four  or  five  years  for  an 
exchange  in  the  West,  and  then  another  lapse  of  time  for  one 
still  further  West,  and  then,  finally,  join  them  in  the  National  Ex- 
change ?  Can  we  not  start  the  ball  rolling  to-day,  and  from  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association  have  a  National  Exchange 


that  will  establish  the  necessary  organization  ?    We  do  not  want 
to  wait  longer  in  the  West  for  the  good  results  that  you  are  get- 
ting in  the  East.    We  do  not  want  to  wait  and  go  from  one  town 
to  another  for  the  good  information  that  is  to  be  had.    We  want, 
i£  possible,  to  start  some  sort  of  bureau,  or  exchange,  or  associa- 
tion, whatever  you  may  call   it,  that  will  be  a  national   affair; 
which  will  be  the  center  of  information  for  the  best  class  of  work 
and  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  in  putting  in  our  plants.    And 
we  want,  if  possible,  to  start  from  this  Association   and   at  this 
meeting.    The  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better;  and  immediate  action 
is  really  essential.     We  want  to  start  some  movement  that  will 
establish  an  international  affair. 

Now,  the  New  England  Exchange  has  a  sound  policy,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Francisco 
are  excellent.  We  want  this  to  be  on  a  national  and  broad  basts. 
I  feel  that  if  the  wire  men  of  experience,  and  the  men  who  are 
working  on  important  parts  of  construction,  are  required  to  have 
a  certificate  from  certain  associations,  and  that  when  any  wire 
man  carrying  such  a  certificate  is  placed  on  work,  and  is  caught 
leaving  an  unsoldered  joint,  or  covering  a  joint  with  tin-foil 
that  he  must  lose  his  certificate,  that  is  something  more  than  a 
moral  power;  it  is  bread  and  butter  for  the  next  week  or  six 
months,  and  he  will  not  want  to  lose  that  certificate.  We  want 
this  committee  to  be  appointed  on  a  basis,  if  possible,  for  prompt 
action,  to  organize  The  National  Electric  Light  Exchange,  if  you 
want  to  cull  it  so. 

Mr.  De  Ca.mp  :  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  which,  as  a 
central  station  man,  I  am  interested  in;  but  it  is  one  in  which, 
in  its  various  stages,  I  have  never  cared  to  take  any  part  I  have 
watched  very  closely  the  action  of  this  committee.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  always  before  us,  and  always  a  source  of  interest, 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee  is  doing  a  g^reat 
deal  of  unnecessart"  work:  that  is.  it  is  work  that  will  come  be- 
fore them  in  the  future.  As  Mr.  Cutter  just  remarked  very  i>er- 
tinently,  we  do  not  want  to  wait  four  or  five  years  to  educate  up 
a  corps  of  competent  construction  men.  There  is  one  point  in 
this  that  ought  to  be  considered:  the  old  axiom,  no  rule  is  without 
its  exception,  is  particularly  true  in  this  case.  What  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  one  class  of  work,  is  not  so  necessary  to  be  done 


1  another.  Therefore,  I  think  that  th 
this,  in  the  first  place,  is  for  this  very  admirable  committee  to 
devote  their  attention  to  the  education  of  a  corps  of  first-class 
inspectors,  and  let  them  be  taken  from  among  the  construction 
men.  Now  that  works  in  this  way:  As  long  as  you  are  engaged 
in  any  business  which  has  the  cupidity  of  the  general  public  to 
deal  with,  you  are  going  to  be  utterly  unable  to  control  it  by  any 
set  of  rules  and  regulations  which  you  may  lay  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  arc  light  company,  in  Philadelphia,  at  least, 
and  I  think  it  is  so  generally,  the  cupidity  of  the  user  of  the 
light  is  not  appealed  to  from  the  fact  that  the  company  itself 
does  the  wiring,  but  in  the  case  of  the  incandescent  company 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  the  wiring,  and  happily  the  rule  has 
not  been  established.  There  the  consumer  pays  for  his  own 
construction.  What  is  the  first  thing  he  does?  The  lighting 
company  that  he  applies  to  for  light  informs  him  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  that  that 
should  be  done  by  outside  parties.  I  do  not  consider  it  strictly 
in  the  line  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged.  He  imme- 
diately sets  out  to  find  who  to  get  to  do  that  work.  He  will 
give  it  to  the  lowest  bidder,  99  times  in  100.  Now,  he  may  have 
a  responsible  man  bidding  on  the  job,  but  the  man  who  makes 
the  most  plausible  statement  and  makes  the  lowest  bid,  will  al- 
ways get  it.  The  party  who  is  letting  the  work  has  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  it  is  a  proper  piece  of  work  or  not.  He  is  not 
educated  up  to  that,  and  you  cannot  educate  him,  but  he  will 
believe  what  he  is  informed  by  the  insurance  fraternity.  He 
has  an  interest  in  his  insurance,  and  he  is  not  going  to  jeopard- 
ize that  if  it  comes  down  to  a  fine  point,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  he  will  dispense  with  insurance  or  dispense  with  our 
light ;  he  will  dispense  with  the  light  every  time.  But  if  it  is 
generally  known  that  the  insurance  company  with  whom  he  is 
doing  business  have  a  competent  inspector,  it  is  a  short  road  for 
him  then,  that  man  has  got  to  do  that  work  under  an  educated 
and  thoroughly  competent  inspector,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  in  that  case,  whether  he  employs  a  good  workman  or 
a  bad  workman,  until  the  inspector  passes  upon  it. 

Another  duty,  that  I  think  is  an  important  one,  is  to  educate 
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the  insurance  companies  themselves   to   know  just  how  much 
there  is  in   this  business.     I  think  it  is  Mr.  Woodbury  who  is 
responsible  for  the  assertion   that  where   establishments  were 
properly  wired,  the  insurance  companies  expressed  a  preference 
for  that  kind  of  risk,  that  they  consider  it  decreased  their  rislt 
rather  than   increases  it.     Now,  that   is  just  exactly  what  we 
want.     That  is  exactly  what  will  suit  every  lighting  company, 
and  if  the  insurance  companies  sustain  their  present  rates  on  a 
decreased  risk,  it  will  put  money  in  their  pockets.    There  should 
be  no  difference  between  the  lighting  companies  and  the  insur- 
ance companies  on  that  point,  but  there  is  a  gross  inconsistency 
about  this  matter  between  the  lighting  companies  and  the  in- 
surance companies.     We  have    in   Philadelphia,   I   think,  three 
station  risks  that  are  first-class  as  risks,  barring  out  anything 
electrical,  but  still  the  insurance  companies  discriminate  against 
those  risks,  and  give  us  a  higher  rate.     We  ask  why  ?     Well,  it 
is  an  electric  light  plant,  that  is  the  only  answer  we  can  get. 
We  have  to  submit  to  that,  because  otherwise  we  cannot  get  in- 
surance.   We  get  our  insurance  down  one-half,  and  then  it  grad- 
ually   begins  to  crawl    back  again.      There  can  be   no  belter 
proof  than  that  that  the  insurance  companies  want  our  risks, 
although  even,'  once  in  a  while  they  go  up  in  their  rates,  and  I 
think  that  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  corps  of  inspectors  that  the 
lighting  companies  and  the  public  have  confidence  in,  you  will 
get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
rooting  out  incompetent  workmen. 

I  suppose  there  are  50,  may  be  too,  so-called  construction 
companies  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to-day,  and  when  we  have 
occasion  to  discharge  a  workman,  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
that  he  will  turn  up  in  time  as  an  electrical  engineer;  that  is  the 
class  of  men  we  have  going  around.  Without  a  dollar  of  capi- 
tal they  will  take  a  bid  on  a  contract  amounting  to  thousands 
of  dollars;  without  the  ability  to  carry  it  out,  they  manage  in  some 
way  to  get  their  goods  ;  they  will  say  they  have  such  a  contract, 
and  want  $400  or  $500  worth  of  goods  and  cannot  pay  for  them 
until  they  finish  the  job,  and  when  they  get  paid  for  it  they  will 
turn  the  money  over.  That  is  the  only  way  they  can  do  busi- 
ness. Now,  if  these  men  are  watched  and  cannot  get  their  work 
passed  and  they  cannot  pay  their  bills,  their  creditors  will  find 


that  out  as  soon  as  anybody,  and,  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
no  bills  to  pay,  and  they  will  gradually  drop  out  of  the  field, 
and  that  plan  will  result  in  raising  up  a  good  corps  of  compe- 
tent men.  We  have  in  Philadelphia  one  inspector  who  has  done 
all  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  there  up  to  this  time.  He 
works  by  no  set  rules.  He  goes  by  common  sense,  and  that  he 
is  pretty  near  right  I  do  not  think  requires  any  better  proof  than 
the  fact  of  the  little  trouble  we  have  had  up  to  this  time. 

Mr  Perry  (of  Providence,  R.  I.):     One  very  strong  point  has 

been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  is   that   the  combined 

insurance  interest,  rich  in   its  aggregate  capital  of   hundreds  of 

millions  of  dollars,  this  morning  requires  to  have  the  hat  passed 

around  in   this  Convention   to  the  tune  of  two  cents   to  each 

lamp ;  that  is  a  fact  I  am  very  glad  to   learn,  and   I  shall  take 

that  back  to  my  people  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.     You     ^^H 
appointed  a  committee  a  year  ago,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to    ^^B 
be  a  member.     Its  report  has  been  before  you  for  discussion. 
We  labored  during  the  year  and  brought  forth  our  report,  and  I 
am  quite  proud  of   it.     If  we  go  on   formulating  exchanges  and 
Working  down  through  school  districts  and  up  through  counties 
and  States  and,  finally,  having  this  grand   National    Insurance 
Exchange,  we  shall  have  a  grand   institution,   but  what  will  be- 
come of  the  wiring  and  the  general  progress  of  the  business 
While  we  are  waiting  for  that  concern  ?     If,  one  year  ago,  when 
'nis  committee  was  appointed  by  you,  gentlemen   of  the  Con- 
tention, you  had   simply  recommended   to  the  insurance  com- 
t*anies  that  they  send   their  inspectors  to  first-class  reputable 
Electrical  engineers,  and  they  had  spent  one  week  in  connection 
^^ith  those  gentlemen,  inspecting  the  installations  in  almost  any 
^^wn,  at  the  end  of  that  time  or  a  fortnight  they  would  have  had 
Sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them   to  decently  inspect  almost 
■^ny  ordinary  installation,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  been 
Settled.    That  is  where  it  has  got  to  come,  finally,  and  we  might 
3  vist  as  well  begin  at  that  point  as  to  spend  a  year  getting  there. 
~l"here  does  not  exist  any  necessity  whatever  for  this  grand  and 
intricate  organization — not  the  slightest.     Why  should  our  busi- 
riess  be  made  a  special  exemption  from   the  ordinary  routine  by 
'Vvhich  such   matters  are  accomplished  ?     Why  is  it   that  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  80  cents  for  an  arc  light,  while  a  gas  company 
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is  called  on  to  pay  only  lo  cents  for  a  gas  burner  ?  There  is  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  it,  the  thing  cannot  be  gotten  at- 
There  is  no  mysterj*  about  the  carrj'ing  capacity  of  a  wire.  Fof 
one  cent  you  can  buy  a  set  of  tables  which  any  mechanical  engi' 
neer  will  endorse  as  being  perfectly  safe  to  follow.  It  is  a  ■^trf 
simple  matter,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  rests  entirely  with  the  in' 
surance  company,  finally,  to  say  that  they  will  or  will  not  accept 
the  installation.  The  question  of  poor  workmanship  will  beset- 
tied  by  that,  and  that  very  definitely.  When  a  man  or  a  con- 
struction company  has  made  a  bid  so  low  that  it  is  necessar)' (or 
him  to  put  in  inferior  work  to  protect  himself  from  absolute  loss, 
and  he  does  it,  and  the  work  has  been  rejected  by  the  insurance 
inspector,  and  the  man  with  whom  he  has  contracted  has  thereby 
been  given  a  just  reason  for  refusing  to  pay  the  bill,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  reconstruct  it  and  make  it  meet  the  demands  of 
safety,  there  will  be  no  more  trouble,  he  will  not  repeat  the 
dose.  He  will  not  want  his  medicine  but  once,  and  all  of  them 
have  got  to  take  it  about  once  ;  that  is  my  experience  with  con- 
struction companies.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest 
necessity  for  going  into  this  work  at  all.  I  think  that  this  Con- 
vention should  carry  out  to  a  great  extent  what  we  have  recom- 
mended in  the  reports,  that  the  insurance  inspector  who  steps 
into  a  building  and  is  competent  to  inspect  everything  in  it  ex- 
cept electric  wires,  should  make  himself  competent  to  inspect 
that  risk  and  accept  or  reject  it  for  cause.     (Applause.) 

Mk.  Ar.mstrong  (of  Camden,  N.  J.):  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  hear  from  this  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  trust  he  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  I  like  his  remarks  much  better  than  I  like 
his  report.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Convention  ought  to  em- 
ploy an  instructor  of  insurance  inspectors.  If  we  are  to  go  into 
the  business  of  employing  schoolmasters  for  the  populace,  the 
first  thing  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  employ  a  schoolmaster  to  go 
to  Ohio.  I  read  in  a  paper  here  in  town  that  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  had  introduced  a  bill  requiring  all 
the  dangerous  electric  wires  to  be  buried  throughout  the  whole 
State,  and  yet  confessed  in  introducing  the  bill  that  he  had 
never  seen  an  electric  light  wire  or  an  electric  light  until  four 
weeks  ago,  when  he  came  to  Columbus  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.     (Laughter  and  applause.)     I  am  sorry 


to  have  to  admit  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  I  trust  it 
I    may  not  be  held  against  me,  but  1  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Sta.te  Legislature  and  I  know  something  of  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  State  Legislatures,  and   if  it   is   proposed  by  the 
aggregation  of  the  electric  light  companies  of  the  United  States 
to    endeavor  to  instruct  men   in   what  they   ought   to   know,  and 
n'hiat  they  give  out  that  they  are  competent  to  do,  we  might  as 
i*'ell  surrender  to  them  at  once  our  whole  plant  and  go  out  of 
thie  business.     The  insurance  companies  are  to  insure  us,  and, 
as     Mr.    Smith  well  said,    I   think   they  will    very    readily   and 
speedily  find  means  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  work  is  done. 
1   happened  to  be  the  president  of  a  hotel  company  that  has  con- 
stmcted  a   hotel  within  about  30  miles  of   Philadelphia.     We 
gave  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  so  we  ought  to  do. 
^^e  would  have  been  unfaithful   to  our  stockholders  if,  when  a 
I    n^an  came,  a  reputable  business  man,  and  offered   to  do  certain 
Work  for  the  least  price,  we  did  not  give  it  to  him.     The  insur- 
ance  companies    sent   their  inspector  to  see  the  work,  and  the 
f     Work  was  condemned  ;  we  had  not  paid  for  it.     VVe  immediately 
notified  him  that  we  would  not  accept  his  work,  and  gave  the 
contract  to  some  one  else  ;  the  insurance   companies  did  that ; 
we  did  not  pay  for  it ;  we  do  not  purpose  paying  for  it.     VVe  do 
[      not  purpose  paying  for  this  inspection  ;  they  are  the  ones  to  do 
the  inspection  and  tell  us  whether  the  work  is  done  satisfactory 
or  not.     We  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  know  anything  about  it.     I   am   president  of  an  electric  light 
company.     I  do  not  propose  to  have  my  company  either  inspect 
or  pay  for  the  inspection  of  buildings;  we  will  furnish  them  the 
light ;  we  will   furnish  them   the  current ;  they  are  to  ascertain 
for  themselves  or  for  the  people  who  underwrite  them   whether 
or  not  the  work  has  been  done  properly.     Now,  certainly,  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  part  of  the  report   which   recommends  the 
employment  of  instructors  for  a  year,  for  a  month,  for  a   week 
or  for  a  day,  for  the  general  or  the  special  agents   of  insurance 
companies.     Let  the  insurance  companies  look   to  that.     Why, 
we  would  have  to  be   instructing    the    mayors   of  some   of  our 
large  cities  and  our  city  councilmen  and   our  board  of  electrical 
control,  and  everybody  else   under  heaven  ;  we   would    have  to 
instruct  the  populace  that  they  must  not  go  and  take  hold  of  a 
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charged  wire  carrying  2,000  volts,  or  any  other  number,  and  not 
expect  to  go  into  the  great  here-to-come,  as  one  celebrated  min- 
ister once  remarked. 

Now.  as  to  the  recommendation  of  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies for  electric  lighting,  I  should  be  very  sorry;  there  has 
been  no  reference  made  to  that  part  of  the  report,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  this  Convention,  representing  what  it  does, 
advocate  the  establishment  of  any  company  to  manufacture 
wires,  or  any  company  to  manufacture  dynamos,  or  any  com- 
pany to  manufacture  lamps  or  switches,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  because,  as  an  electric  light  company  officer,  I  want  to  get 
the  best  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost  to  my  company,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  start  something  myself,  or  in  connection  with 
other  electric  light  men,  to  beat  down  those  prices  ;  I  do  tint 
propose  to  go  into  that  business.  I  have  one  branch  of  business, 
and  while  mutual  insurance  companies  are  a  great  benefit  at 
sometimes  and  in  some  places,  f  nd  I  want  to  endorse  them  to 
that  extent  most  heartily,  yet  I  feel  that  this  Convention  would 
be  making  almost  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  adopted  this  report  as  it 
stands,  recommending  the  institution  of  this  mutual  insurance 
company.  Let  us  see  ourselves  that  our  work,  so  far  as  our 
plant  is  concerned,  is  done  with  regard  to  our  own  safety.  Let 
us  see  that  it  is  properly  done,  and  then  we  may  rest  assured,  as 
one  gentleman  on  the  Comrrittee,  Mr.  Perry,  I  think,  said,  that 
this  great  aggregation  of  millions  of  capital  in  the  insurance 
companies,  will  furnish  to  us  insurance  and  underwrite  us  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  do  it  ourselves;  so  do  not  let  us  adopt  thai 
pan.  of  the  report.  Is  there  anything  else  left  for  us  in  that  re- 
port to  adopt  ?  I  want  to  adopt  every  one  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  everything  he  said,  but  I 
cannot  be  in  favor  of  his  report.  One  gentleman  said  that  they 
had  in  their  bureau  of  electrical  control,  or  whatever  it  was,  the 
New  England  Electrical  Association,  1  did  not  catch  the  name, 
so  bright  inspectors  that  they  will  never  pass  tin-foil  joints  for 
solder.  I  did  not  suppose  the  pirates  in  the  electrical  wiring 
business  would  ever  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  people  who 
know  how  to  construct  bass-wood  hams  and  wooden  nutmegs 
(laughter  and  applause),  but  down  our  way,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  we  have  been  honest  for  more  than  200  years,  so  that  we 


lave  grown  used  to  it  (laughter),  except  tor  a  few  importations, 
I  suppose  ihey  must  have  been  importations — some  of  those 
New  England  inspectors,  who  discover  all  these  things — we  have 
not  had  any  accident  by  reason  of  defective  wiring,  I  believe,  in 
the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  of  any  moment,  that  I  can  recollect, 
ancJ,  I  think,  none  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
pla.n  adopted  there,  whether  the  companies  pay  to  induce  the 
insurance  companies  to  do  it  or  not,  is  the  best  profitable  one.  I 
an-»  not  in  favor,  nor  will  our  company  pay  anything  to  the  in- 
surance inspector.  The  insurance  inspectors  do  well.  We  will 
ha.ve  notning  at  all  to  do  with  the  wiring;  we  do  not  want  to 
h£i.-ve  any  responsibility  for  it,  and  will  not,  and  for  one,  I  am 
not  willing  to  endorse  the  organization  of  any  electrical  mutual 
ir»surance  company.  I  vote  for  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman, 
l>»-tt  not  for  the  report.     (Applause.) 

.  Wr.  Pkrrv  (of  Providence):  It  is  quite  obvious  that  I  failed 
tc>  make  myself  entirely  understood.  My  remarks  relating  to 
insurance  companies  applies  specifically  to  wiring  dune  outside 
of  our  stations,  but  I  do  unreservedly  want  to  put  myself  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  plan  for  a  mutual  insurance  company 
lor  central  stations. 

Mr.  Armstkoni;  :  I  do  not  endorse  that  part  of  your  remarks. 
Mr.  Perry  :  I  have  not  asked  the  gentleman  to  do  so.  I  was 
l>ound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  opinion,  and  let  him 
K»ve  that  to  the  audience,  but  1  want  to  be  distinctly  understood 
as  separating  those  two.  I  have  my  own  views,  as  has  the 
gentleman,  about  the  advisabililj'  of  central  stations  underwrit- 
*rig  themselves.  I  am  clearly  of  the  view,  after  examining  care- 
fully into  the  workings  of  our  New  Engkind  manufacturers'  in- 
surance companies,  that  they  can  get  insurance  at  a  less  rate 
^han  can  be  given  to  them  by  the  stock  companies,  or  that  they 
f^an  procure  from  the  stock  companies,  and,  therefore,  I  want  it 
'listinctly  understood  that  I  endorse  that  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  New  Jersey,  as  you  all  know,  is  different 
■'"001  any  other  State  in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  the  insurance 
"^en  there  may  be  entirely  different  from  the  insurance  men  in 
•^ther  States  ;  but  we  in  New  England  have  had  the  experience 
^^at  insurance  men  refuse  to  insure  us.  Now,  what  are  you 
Soing  to  do  about  it  ?     Are  you  going  to  go  without  insurance 


because  you  think  they  are  wronging  you  ?    No,  you  would  not 
do  that.    They  do  not  know  anything  about  electric  light.     I  do 
not  blame  them.     They  think  it  is  a  dangerous  element.     They 
say,  "  We  are  writing  an  understood  risk,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  competent  authority  to  ascer- 
tain how  to  estimate  this  new  risk."    They  talk  very  fairly  about 
it,  much  more  fairly  than  you  believe.     When  they  found  the 
risk  was  a  good  one,  they  reduced  the  rate,  and,  to-day.  every 
building  in  Trenton   that  is  lighted  by  electricity  has  a  reduc- 
tion of  ten  cents  on  its  insurance  rates.    I  believe  the  money  paid 
out  by  the  lighting  companies  is  flowing  back  into  their  f>ockets. 
Their  business  has  increased   rapidly  on   account  of   the  good 
inspection,  and  the  good  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  do  away 
with  that  inspection,  and  it  cannot  be  done  away  with  anywhere 
because  you  will  stumble  over  the  same  s'one  that  we  did.    The 
companies  will  say,  "We  won't  insure  the  building,  we  don't  know 
anything  about  it"     Now,  we  want  their  insurance  inspector 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  that  can  be  done  within  six  months 
or  a  year,  and,  therefore,  the  committee  thought  it  would  be  bel- 
ter for  the  electric  light  companies  to  expend  a  small  amount  of 
money  all  over  the  country  within  the  next  year  to  provide  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  proper  electric   light   inspection,  and 
then  reap  the  benefit  that  we  are  reaping  now  in  New  England. 
S.  E.  Barton  (of  Boston):     Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  that 
this  Association  has  at  last  dropped  the  question  of  undergrouad 
or  overhead,  or  quibbling  where  we  should  hold  our  next  Con- 
vention, and  come  down  to  the  business  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject before  this  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  member,  the  question  of  harmonizing  the  insurance  and  elec- 
trical interests.     I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  but  he  evidently  does  not  know 
whiil    is   going  on    in   the   United  States.     (Laughter.)     I  have 
been   nn  insurance  inspector  myself  for  15  years;  I  would  not 
consider  myself  competent   to  be  an   inspector  to-day  ;  I  would 
not  consider  myself  an  insurance  inspector  in  all  that  that  term 
implies,  if  I  did   not  consider  myself  competent   to  inspect  an 
electrical  installation  as  well  as  a  gas  installation,  and  that  is 
the  very  point  that  we  are  hammering  at  in  the  reptirt  of  this 
committee.     Now,  we  have  had  the  industry  of   electrical  light- 


mgg-oing-  on  in  this  countn'  lo  years  or  more,  of  incandescent 
arc  lighting,  and  to-day,  out  of  the  nearly    1,000  that  were  em- 
ployed by  insurance  companies  all  over  this  country,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  find  two  of  them  that  pretend   to  know  anything 
about  the  inspection  of  electrical  apparatti.    Why  is  it  ?    Simply 
because  they  have  let  that  alone  as  a  subject  too  ddep  for  them, 
and  left  it  to  work  out  its  own    salvation,  and  in   working  out 
its  own  salvation  you  have  made  the  mistake  here.     The  instal- 
lations all  over  the  country  abound  with  errors  that  are  incident 
to  first  construction,  things  that  could  not  be  avoided,  but  things 
that  can  be  avoided  and  remedied  in  the  future.     Good  inspec- 
tion, you  say,  is  what  you  want  ;  you  don't  want    to  pay  for  it  ; 
you  cannot  get  anything  'n  this   beloved  country  without  you 
pay  for  it  or  give  an  equivalent  in  some  way.     Now,  we  have  ex- 
amined this  matter,  and    we   have   taken   the  position   that   the 
man  to  inspect  the  insurance  business  is  the  insurance  inspector 
who  inspects  every  other  hazard.     He  is  not  competent  to  do   it 
to-day.     You,  yourselves,  who  have  been  in  the  business  all  these 
years,  know  that  he  cannot  be  cfimpetent  to   do  it  without  more 
instructions.     He  cannot  qualify  himself  in   a  day  ;  he  cannot 
fjualify  himself  in  a  year,  without  an  instructor.     He  is  busy,  day 
'n  and  day  out,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  in  his  reg- 
^^lar  line  of  business.     Now,  we  have  taken  the  stand,  and  hold 
't,  to  the  proposition  that   it   is   wise   for  the   electric   lighting 
People,  not  this  Association,    but    the    electric    lighting    people 
throughout  the  countrj'  who  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
^ay  to  the  insurance  fraternity  :    "We  will  provide  the  instruct- 
<^rs,  not  to  instruct  the  people  of   the  country  and  the  legislators 
that  would  be  a  hopeless  task  (laughter) — but  to  instruct  the 
*»isurance  inspectors  in  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  in  their 
*  *ispection."     Bj'  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient   number  of  in- 
structors you  could  furnish  object  lessons  to  these  insurance  in- 
spectors, show  them  what  is  necessary  when   they   have  to  dis- 
^^  •'iminate  between  good  and  bad  work  by  showing  the  good  and 
^tiebad  to  them,  and  have  the  understanding    that    we    do    this 
V>erhaps  as  a  piece  of  missionary — call  it  what  you  please.     This 
Committee  was  appointed,  not  to  point   out  what    ought   to   be 
'^one,  or  what  are  the  rights  of  the  electrical   people  and  what 
^re  the   duties   of  the  insuVance  people,  but  its  very  name  says 
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what  it  is  for ;  it    is    to   harmonize    the    interests  of  the  insur- 
ance and  the  electric  lighting   people,    and   that    is    the    way 
we   believe    they   can    be    harmonized,   by   conceding    on    the  i 
part  of  the  electric  lighting  people  in    the    first    place  so  many 
dollars  and   cents,    to   be    paid    out   by  you  people,    and    that 
to   end   at   a   given    time.     Give    them    fair   notice    in  the  be-  i 
ginning    that    they    are    expected    at    the    end    of    that  tine  I 
to  have  their  men  qualified  and  competent  to  do  it,  and  take  my  | 
word  for  it,  they  will  be  so,  and  then  you  have  got  your  inspect- 
ors, you  have-  not  got  to  create;  them,  they  are  already  created,   I 
and  they  have  been  given  the  necessary  instructious  to  do  just   I 
exactly  what  wants  to  be  done  and  what  you  are  after.     Now,  in 
Philadelphia,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  they  are  doing  a  grand  work,  but  j 
they  are  doing  simply  what  we  have  been  doing  in  New  Eng-  I 
land  for  years,  and  you  people  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  it. 
You  are  getting  lower  rates  of  insurance  on  properties  lighted 
exclusively  by  electric  lights   than  by  any  other  class,  and  the  j 
insurance  side  is  losing  nothing  by  it,  we  are  making  money. 
From   my  standpoint  as  an  insurance  man,  I  wish  every  other 
kind  of  illumination  was  driven  out  and  that  electric  lighting'  j 
was  the  only  thing  on,  we  would   have  a  great  many  less  fircs^  i 
Those,    Mr.    President,    are    my    ideas   with     reference  to  the 
question  of  inspection  and  to  the  recommendation  made  by  tbej 
committee.     I  believe  it  is  something  that  ought  to  be  done  and! 
the  voice  of  this  Convention  ought  to  be  unanimously  for  it.  I 
and   I   believe   I  can   safely  speak  for  the  insurance  companies  I 
and  say  that  they  will  heartily  co-operate  with  anything  in  thit  I 
direction.     Now,  then,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  I 
the  project  of  an  electrical  mutual  insurance  company.    I  have  I 
had  it  in  my  mind  for  some  time,  if  you  will  call  to  your  minds  I 
one  year  ago  at  Chicago,  in  speaking  upon  electrical  lighting  I 
stations  as  fire  hazards,  I  said  then  that  1  believed  the  establish-  I 
ment  ultimately  of  an  electrical  mutual  insurance  company, 'ir  I 
something  of  that  sort,  would  be  the  only  solution  to  the  qucs-  I 
tion  of  insurance  on  central  stations.     I   believe  it  more  fully  I 
to-day,  and  I  also  said  at  that  time  that  I  believed  that  tli'is*  I 
few   companies   who   are   doing   business   in    insuring  electric  I 
lighting  stations  to-day,  even  in  their  deplorable  condition, ««  I 
making  money.     Now,  I  know  they  are.     Since  this  prospectus  ■ 


has  gone  out,  no  less  than  eight  of  the  large  and  prominent 
English  and  American  stock  companies  have  asked  to  have  a 
hand  in  it,  just  what  we  want,  something  tliat  shall  prepare  the 
stations  to  make  the  risks  good,  and  conduct  them  so  lliat  they 
will  give  us  a  part  of  the  insurance,  and  that  is  the  plan  that  is 
^■contemplated  by  the  mutual  company  ;  it  is  not  intended  to 
Hantagonize  the  stock  interest  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take 
in  with  it  all  those  who  want  to  come,  and  eight  of  them  have 
manifested  that  desire,  and  the  largest  American  company,  not 
to  call  any  name,  stated  to  me  recently  that  it  has  been  insuring 
electric  light  plants — central  stations — for  several  years  at  noth- 
ing less  than  two  per  cent.  They  have  made  that  the  minimum 
rate  and  they  have  taken  almost  anything  at  two  per  cent.,  and 
have  made  money  out  of  it ;  they  have  kept  it  to  themselves ; 
ihey  now  come  forward  and  say  we  do  not  want  to  lose  that 
class  of  business,  but  we  want  to  come  into  this  plan  and 
take  our  share  of  it.  One  of  the  smallest  companies  in  the 
country,  a  company  which  started  a  few  years  ago,  told  me  that 
it  took  electric  lighting  stations  simply  because  they  wanted 
business  and  could  not  get  anything  else,  and  within  two  weeks 
thay  have  told  me  that  their  premiums  in  two  years  have  been 
over  $60,000,  and  their  losses  less  than  $300  on  electric  lighting 
fentral  stations.  (Applause.)  They  want  a  hand  in  it  ;  they 
have  found  that  it  was  a  good  business,  not  because  their  wis- 
dom taught  them  in  the  beginning,  but  because  their  necessities 
taught  them.  I  think  that  you,  Mr.  President,  advanced  the  idea 
tome  that  you  thought  your  idea  of  harmonizing  these  interests 
did  not  coincide  with  the  formation  of  an  electric  insurance 
company,  feeling  that  that  would,  perhaps,  antagonize  the  stock 
interests.  Thai  is  not  so,  in  the  tirst  place,  and  in  the  second 
place,  even  if  it  were  so,  I  would  take  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany, because  it  is  undignified  in  the  Electric  Lighting  Associa- 
tion to  throw  to  the  stock  companies  their  insurance  business 
4$  a  sop  to  keep  them  satisfied.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  first 
place. 

1  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  men  employed  in  electric  lighting  installations,  the 
Work  being  done  by  the  New  England  Electric  Exchange.  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  that  that  method  does 


not  give  a  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  man.     On  the  other 
hand,  that  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  it.     It  examines 
him  technically  first;  it  then  considers  his  moral  aspect,  and  not 
a  license  is   issued   until   it   has  been   laid   before  and  counter« 
signed  by  the  man  who  knows  him  personally  and  knows  hit 
habits  and  everything  pertainifig  to  him   better  than  anybodr 
else,  and  that   is  the  inspector  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange.     Every  license  has  to  go  before  him  and  receive  hij 
countersign,  and   thereby  the  exchange  has  the  guarantee  thai 
that  man  is  all  right  in  ever)-  respect,  and   I   know  it  is  so,  be-' 
cause  I  know  that  more  than  one  man  has  not  received  a  license 
simply  because  he  did  not  meet  the  requirements  in   that  one; 
particular  phase,  while  he  did  meet  them  in  other  points.    No*,' 
Mr.  Smith  says  we  do  not  need  rules  for  the  installation  of  elec- 
tric lighting  apparatus.     I  can  hardly  agree  with   him  there.    U 
myself,  feel  that  the  rules  that  we  have  in  New  England  are  oil 
the  wrong  tack,  that  if  those   rules  were  turned  around,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  what  should  be  done  in   the  line  of  safety,  tliey| 
said  what  should  not  be  done,  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  my  ideas.     But  we  could   not  start  that  way.     We  did  not 
know  in  the  beginning  what  should  not  be  done.     We  knew  1(1 
a  crude  way  what  should  be  done,  we  have  gone  on  and  froifl 
time  to  time,  as  experience  has  brought  out  things,  we  hav< 
added  to  those  rules  until  they  are  complicated,  and  cover  _ 
gp-eat  deal,  not  of  ground,  but  of  paper,  and,   I   believe,  as  Mr 
Cutter  said  in  the  beginning,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advant8g< 
of  the  electric  lighting  industry  all  over  the  country,  if  some  sorl 
of  committee  could  be   formed   to  draft   a  set  of  rules  of  sorai 
sort,  it   could   be  made  a  standing  committee,   whose   duty  if 
should  be  to  consider  and   revise   the   rules  from   time  to  tinMi 
then  we  would  have  some   rules  that  would   obtain   not  onlyi" 
New  England,  but  in  California,  and  even  in  Chicago;  that  is 
exactly   what   we  ought  to  have.     When   we  first  started  ilw 
method  of  examination  in  New  England,  we  had  a  different  in- 
spector for  each    locality,  one  at    Boston   and  one  at   Portland. 
Me.,  New  Haven,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Providence.    What 
was  the  result?    A  party  installing  a  plant  in  Maine  was  subjected 
to  one  set  of  rules  ;   when  he  went  to  New  Haven  or  Providence  or 
anywhere  else,  he  had  to  conform  to  a  different  set  of  rules,  and 


that  is  the  condition  of  things  all  overThe  country  to-day.  We 
ought  to  have  some  general  rules  so  that  the  party  installing 
in  New  England  would  meet  the  same  rules  when  he  went  to 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  good  part 
of  that  committee  made  up  of  insurance  men,  who  are  the  only 
men  who  can  enforce  any  rules  you  make.  You  must  work  to- 
gether with  them,  I  would  have  a  certain  number  of  practical 
electrical  experts  on  the  committee,  and  those  men  could  be 
selected,  one  or  two  by  this  Assocition,  and  one  or  two  by  your 
sister  Edison  Association,  and  let  the  committee  be  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  country,  and  small  enough  so  as  not  to  be 
Cumbersome,  and  let  it  govern  the  question  of  rules,  and  let 
those  rules  be  condensed  and  solidified  and  brought  right  down 
to  what  is  useful  for  safety,  and  then  Iiave  the  rules  so  framed 
that  the  insurance  inspector  who  can  tell  you  all  about  every- 
thing, except  electricity,  can  understand  them.  Then  you  have 
men  spread  all  over  the  country  to  see  that  those  rules  are  en- 
forced, and  before  you  know  it,  you  will  not  need  any  further 
inspection.  You  will  have,  then,  a  great  goverxiing  committee, 
who  will  stand  behind  this  national  committee  on  rules  and 
amend  them  from  time  to  time  as  need  be,  and  the  committee 
will  be  useful  in  many  ways.  Going  back  to  the  subject  of 
mutual  insurance,  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance 
of  the  fact  that  the  inspectors  of  your  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany will  be  excellently  qualitied  to  give  valuable  ideas  to  the 
insurance  companies.  The  company  will  break  down  all  the 
harriers  of  prejudice.  It  will  show  to  the  country  that  you  are 
not  afraid  to  insure  your  own  plants  ;  that  they  are  not  those 
terribly  hazardous  fire  generating  establishments  that  they  are 
commonly  understood  to  be.  I  hope  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  will  prevail. 

The  Pkesident  :  Knowing  the  good  work  done  by  the 
^ew  England  Exchange,  and  fully  appreciating  the  importance 
^f  the  work  of  this  committee  for  the  electrical  interests  of  the 
<^ountrj',  the  Chair  has  allowed  rather  a  wide  latitude  to  the  dis- 
"•ussion.  We  have  with  us  Captain  Brophy,  of  Boston,  of  whom 
*e  have  all  heard  much,  and  I  am  quite  certain  from  whom  we 
*ould  like  to  hear  more  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Brophy,  have  you 
■'jmething  to  say? 


Captain  Brophy  :    Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: I  am  pleased,  as  one  who  has  no  pecuniary  interests  in 
any  electric  lighting  company,  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a 
few  words  to  this  Convention.     I  began,  as  you  know,  with  the 
New   Er^land   Exchange,  four  years  ago,  to  supervise  and  ex- 
amine the  work  done  by  electrical  people.    I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
from   the  start  I  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  man  en- 
gaged in  that  business.     We  have  done,  I  think,  a  work  that  has 
been  of  exceeding  great  value  to  the  electric  light  fraternity  in 
New  England.    I  think,  any  one  here,  who  represents  New  Eng- 
land, will  bear  me  out  in  making  that  statement.    The  insurance 
people  were  entirely   ignorant  of   this   new  element   that  was 
introduced  into  buildings  that  they  insured,  and  naturally  were 
wary  of  it.     They  felt  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  main- 
tain this  inspection  at  their  expense,  as  all  of  the  risks  at  that 
time  were  insured  and  rated  before  electric  light  was  introduced, 
consequently,  they  made  arrangements  with  the  electric  light 
manufacturing  company  to   bear  a  portion,  and  a  large  portion, 
of  that  expense.     They  did  so  reluctantly  at  first — they  did  so 
with  a  great  deal  doubt.     To-day,  more  than  one  of  them  have 
testified  to  me  that  the  expenditure  thus  made,  has  been  returned 
ten,  yes,  a  hundred,  fold.  (Applause.)    We  have  been  exempt  from 
injury  to  life  and  person  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  three  orfouf 
accidents  that  occurred  there,  occurred  purely  and  simply  on  ac- 
count of  the  negligence  and  recklessness  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 
Our  losses  from  fire  have  been  so  insignificant  that  they  are  noC- 
wnrth  hardly  anything  so  far  as  the  loss  to  insurance  companies  was 
concerned.    I  wish  to  state  here  emphatically  that  the  report  made: 
by  the  worthy  fire  marshal  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  the  board  of] 
alderman,  that  in  his  belief  the  disastrous  fire  of  Thanksgiving" 
Day  was  due  to  electric  wires,  was  made  without  due  delibera- 
tion and  with  a  wonderful  lack  of  necessary  information.     Any 
one  who  knows   anything  about   the  condition   of  affairs  there 
must  know  that  that  was  not   the  cause  of  that  fire.      I  certainly 
do,  and  if  I  had  any  respect  for  the  electrical  knowledge  of  the 
worthy  fire  marshal  of  the  City  of  Boston,  previous  to  his  report, 
I   have  since  lost  it.     (Laughter.)     Now,  something  as  to  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Electric  Exchange.     I  was  one  of  lb' 
promoters  of  that  institution,  I  did  all  I  could  to  force  it  ioW 
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:xistence.     Some  vigorous  English   I  made  use  of  at  a  meeting 
irought  forth  that  child.     Now,  as  to  Mr.  Smith's  objection  that 
1  technical  examination  will  not  reach  the  moral  character  of 
ihe  man  examined,  I  will  say  that  I  know  every  man  engaged  in 
the  electric  light  construction  work  in  New  England.     They  are 
all  my  friends,  and  when  I  find   a  man  whose  moral  character 
or  whose   habits   unfit   him    tq   be    in   a  responsible    position, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  so  in  plain  and  vigorous  English,  if 
necessary,  and  withhold  my  signature  from  his  certificate,  no 
matter  how  great   a   knowledge  he  possesses  or  how  expert  a 
workman  he  may  be,    so   that   we    have    no  trouble  from  that 
source.     We  have  had  since  the  organization  of  that  exchange 
a  set  of  men  employed  in  construction  work  that  in  point  of  in- 
telligence and  in  knowledge  of  their  business  cannot  be  excelled 
in  any  part  of  this  country.     The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  duties  of  the  inspector  must  cease  in   New   England,  unless 
be  wishes  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  the  electric 
light  fraternity,  and  he  has  not  reached  that  age  as  yet.      This 
IB  owing  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
electric  lighting  business  in   New  England.     As  I  have  stated 

tur  Executive  Board,  only  a  day  or  two  before  I  came  here, 
work  is  now  done  so  much  better  than  when  we  began,  that 
in  many  cases  the  duty  of  the  inspector  is  simply  a  matter  of 
routine;  we  have  arrived  at  that  happy  stage  by  a  rigorous  in- 
spection, by  rejecting  every  piece  of  poor  work  that  we  could 
'  find,  by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  construct- 
ing work,  the  futility  of  attempting  to  palm  off  anything  that 
Was  not  first-class,  and  in  all  this  work  we  have  not  been  ob- 
structed in  the  least  by  the  men  most  interested — the  electric 
light  companies  and  construction  companies.  In  regard  to 
^^>se  men  who  spring  up  in  every  village,  who  have  strung  a 
Hbphone  wire,  or  a  bell  wire,  or  a  gas-lighting  wire,  and  at- 
•^nipt  to  enter  this  business,  we  have  a  little  rule  that  puts  a 
*'op  to  that  at  once;  we  issue  a  circular,  giving  the  names 
"f  men  authorized  by  the  New  England  Insurance  Exchange 
'0  do  construction  work.  A  man  who  wishes  to  get  on  that 
"St,  must  satisfy  us,  beyjnd  a  doubt,  of  his  competency  and 
pis  responsibility,  before  his  name  gets  on  the  list,  and  now, 
3  party  whose   name   is    not   on    that   circular,   has  rather  a 


poor  chance  to  get  rich  in  the  construction  business.       There 
is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  people    that    never    should 
exist.      Many  people    believe    that    death    is    present    in  ever)' 
fool   of   electric    wire.      Many    people  believe  that    when   it   is 
introduced  into  their  buildings,  their  property  is  liable,  at  any 
time,  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.     There  is  no  just  reason  why  this 
should  be  believed.     The  men  engaged  in  the  electric  lighting 
business    in    New    England  are  as  honest   and  as  unwilling  to 
hazard  the  lives  and  property  of  any  of  their  customers,  as  tficr 
would    be  to   imperil  their   own,  and  the  feeling  that  has  betn 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  public  has  been  created  largely 
by  the  sensational  press  of  this  country,  and  is  one  that  never 
should  have  existed,  and  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  furnishing  the  best  light,  except  sunlight,  that 
ever  glimmered  on  the  face  of  this  earth.     It  is  unjust  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  such  an  outrageous  raid  on  their  business, 
by    the   sensational    press   of   this   country,  by    men  who  write 
articles   but   do   not   know   the   technical  difference  between  a 
wheelbarrow  and  a  dynamo.     (Laughter.)     The  time  will  soon 
come  when   the  inspector  of  the  New  England  Exchange  will 
have  to  find  some  other   field  in  which  to   exercise  his  talents; 
the  only  regret  he  will  feel  will  be  to  miss  the  friendly  greeting" 
he   has   received   at   the    hands   of   the    men   engaged    in    this 
business.     I  feel,  though,  that  in  justice  to  the  men  engaged  in 
that  business,  his  duties  will  be  no  longer  called  for.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  S.mh  h  (of  Philadelphia):  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my- 
self as  clearly  understood  as  I  should  wish.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  rules.  The  only  objection  I  make  to  the  rules  is  that  thcjr 
are  too  complicated.  What  we  want  is  a  few  general  rules  of 
what  should  not  be,  rather  than  a  great  many  small  rules  o€ 
what  should  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brophy,  I  aw* 
heartily  in  favor  of  having  the  insurance  man  the  inspector.  X 
believe  there  are  many  fires  that  are  attributed  at  once  to  tl*«s 
electric  lighting,  when,  if  the  building  had  been  properly  irx- 
spected,  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred.  We  have  ha.<i 
three  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  last  two  months.  In  one  case,  Mr. 
McDavitt  went  into  a  mill,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  in  tlie 
state  of  mind  that  the  public  generally  is,  and  thought  he  vcas 


liable  to  bum  out  at  any  moment.     The  first  thing  that  he  saw 
was  a  large  bundle  of  greasy  waste,  and  he  said:    "You  are  in 
more  danger  from  that  pile  of  waste  in  one  day  than  you  would 
b^  from  electric  lights  in   lo  years."     The  man  we  want  as  in- 
spector is  a  man  familiar  with  fire  risks  of  all  kinds,  and  I  think 
our  companies  at  Philadelphia  show  an  appreciation  of  that  fact 
in  making  it  a  condition  of  subscribing  to  the  expense  of  this 
inspection,  that    no    matter  how   many  other  experts  are    em- 
ployed, Mr.  McDavitt  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Williams  (of  Ohio):     I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  words, 
although  I  do  not  profess  to  any  practical  knowledge  on  this 
subject  of  insurance,  yet  I  happen  to  be  interested  in  several  in- 
surance companies,  who,  in  the  past  few  years,  have  had  a  large 
number  of  central  f  tations  on  their  books,  and  we  endeavor  to 
gel  them  periodically  inspected.     We  have  found  ourselves  con- 
^ft^ODted  with  very  many  difficulties.     We  have  found  that  while 
^pnur  directors  in  several  companies  were  practical  business  men 
I    and  manufacturers,  earnestly  inquiring  into  the  advantages  and 
I     disadvantages  of  electric  light,  yet  the  business  itself  has  de- 
^^veloped  so  rapidly  that   it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  us  as 
^M  Small  combination  of  companies  to  keep  pace  with  that  de- 
■velopment.     I  believe  you  will   readily  recognize  the  condition. 
Your  committee  to  harmonize  electrical  interests  with  insurance 
interests  is  well  named.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  be 
accomplished,  perhaps  it   may  be,  certainly  at  present  those  in- 
terests are  very  directly  opposed.     As  one  gentleman   has  re- 
■nariced,  you  ask  for  insurance  on  a  station  and  the  company 
simply  says  the  rate  is  so  much,  without  entering  into  any  calcu- 
lation at  all.     That  is  simply  their  position.     If  you    don't  like 
't  you  can  go  without  insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  our  friends 
"Om  the  New  England  States  have  advanced  very  many  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of   rates.     The  question  of 
the  rate  on  the  central  station   has  not,  it   appears  to  me,  been 
^«ry  much   touched   upon.     There  is  this  consideration  that  I 
*ould  like  to  present.     We  are  not  altogether  dependent  in  this 
Country  on   the   stock  companies.     I   am    glad    to  see    that  our 
^'■iends  have  presented  proposals  for  a  mutual  company.    I  hope 
^*  will  crystalize  into  a  good,  solid,   substantial  company.     The 
plans  and  purposes  are  in  the  direction  of  harmonizing  those  in- 


iproatNi     They  have  uken  pattern  from  the  New 
fmluriT!*'  nuitviwl  companies.     Perhaps  it  would  be  m 
^vk  tt>  lh\>Nr  companies,  we  may  learn  somethia^  i 
AtMtut  40  ycurs  ARO,  they  commenced  experiments^ 
h«V«'   '       '      "'v  (»>llowe<l  it  along,  maintaining  tbeir 
^ml    ,  l;    their  oj^erations    mainly  to    the    New 

ttlMlC*.  *n\.\   m>w    prugressinR   out    into   the   far  W( 
\V  •  utunfrs,  recognizing  the  advantages 

l,  .u»ns,  are  writing    their   insurance 

^,  )V      Hut  all  this  has  been  done  at   the  expense  ai ^ 

(,,  v^«m|>any      They  started  out   on  the  basis  of  ikeiat 

^;.  .y  the  ins^urancir  ct^mpany  for  insuring  their  BtO^aii 

Ihry  charjfe  the  inxunmce  at  those  rates.  They  laid  ion 
ikvKrdutes  and  they  have  gradually  raised  their  standard  vaBi, 
l»i  day,  alter  40  wars  o(f  exjierience,  they  are  able  toretaraM 
I  he  members  insuring  with  them,  75  or  So  per  cent.  o(  the  act. 
At  the  same  time  that  basis  rate  has  been  reduced  over  50 pc 
ovnl.i  so  that  the  cost  of  insurance  as  stated  in  this  praspectas 
U  forrcct. 

Now,  the  New  England  Exchange — and  I  want  to  tendertioe 
wentlcmen  my  most  respectful  acknowledgments  for  what  thef 
hrtve  tlone,  and  they  have  certainly  done  a  great  deal — foUo«t4 
In  the  steps  of  th«>se  New  Englanil  mutuals  in  this  matter.    For 
Ij  years  these  companies  ha\'e  been  favored,  and  are  oowwilUog' 
III  Htep  in  and  take  the  a<lvantageof  what  the  mutual  cooipanits 
have  done.     If  we  lake  the  same   ground    the  stock    companies 
have  taken,  with  the  rates  as  they  existed,  it  would  take  15  or5» 
years  to  accomplish  it,  because  they  don't  want  it.     Those  com- 
panies want  simply  to  look  back  25  years,  or  read  the  experience 
iif  the  mutual  con>|>aiiies,  and  it  seems  to  me    that    to-day  tb<y 
lire  not  progressive  companies  that  could    be   expected   to  har- 
monize the  interests  of  the  electric  light  and  the  insurance  cotf- 
punies,     It  seems  to  me — and  yovi  will  pardon  me  for  sf>eaking 
iiH  u  mutual  man,  having  spent  some  40  years  in  it — it  seems  to 
MIC  that  they  arc  altogether  too  old  ;  they  move  slowly,  and  yo* 
«Mint  companies  that  will  move  with  you  in  developing  and  pf**^ 
uici^sing  as  you  progress  and  develop. 

On  this  matter  of  inspection,  pardon  me  if  I    say   again  tl»' 
,V4<  maintain  a  system  of  inspection.     We  insure  only  manufs 


luring  classes,  and,  of  course,  our  inspectors  necessarily  have  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  electric  light  system.  We  en- 
deavor also  to  have  those  men  specially  instructed  by  our  own 
inspector  on  that  very  subject  of  the  electric  light  and  its  dan- 
gers. We  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  installation  of  wires  in 
other  buildings.  It  is  not  a  manufacturing  hazard  w^ith  us,  and 
so  with  every  other  insurance  company. 

I  take  it  that  the  question  narrows  itself  down  to  the  insuring 
of  central  stations  and  power  stations  ;  and  if  that  system  of 
inspection  is  to  be  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  reasonable 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
panies. The  central  station  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rate 
at  the  outset,  and  let  the  insucance  company  get  its  statistics 
from  the  inspectors  and  ascertain  the  exact  rate  at  which  the  in- 
surance can  be  carried.  That  is  the  plan  that  has  been  followed 
successfully  in  the  East,  and  1  think  it  can  be  followed  in  the 
West.  Then  you  avoid  this  necessity  of  educating  inspectors. 
U  seems  to  me  if  this  Association  were  to  undertake  that,  it 
Would  be  a  very  hard  question.  Who  is  to  educate  your  first 
.inspector  and  your  sub-inspector  ?  You  have  a  mass  of  work 
<*n  your  hands  that  would  be  interminable,  and  certainly  would 
not  tend  to  harmonize  the  insurance  and  the  electrical  interests. 
The  organization  of  a  State  Association  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  harmonizing  those  interests,  but  there  are  other 
things  to  be  harmonized.  If  you  organize  a  single  company 
and  send  it  out  with  the  stamp  and  the  endorsement  of  tliis  As- 
sociation, will  that  tend  to  harmonize  the  other  companies 
throughout  the  country  ?  Can  the  Association  afford  to  do  it  ? 
is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would   be,  perhaps,  well  to  find  what 
companies  would  adopt  that  system   of  inspection,  and  whether 
thai  system  of  inspection  would  be   such    as    would    meet    your 
own  requirements,  or  whether  those  inspections  would  reach  the 
standard  that  would  be  agreed  upon  by   that    committee   on  in- 
surance.   If  that  committee  were  appointed,  it  would   be  com- 
petent for  them  to  ascertain  such  companies  as  would  follow  out 
that  plan  and  give  the  members  the  benefit  of  the  advantages 
of  an  inspection. 
There  is  another  question  that  would  come   before   that  com- 
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mittee.     This  is   a   progressive,  developing  business,  and  very 
many  devices  are  being  introduced  from  time  to  time.     It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  wiring.      While  I  can  endorse  all  that  ha* 
been  said  by  the  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  wirings 
many  devices  are  being  introduced,  some  of  them  possibly  very 
go<jd,  some  of  them  excellent,  and  some  otherwise,  and  yet  they 
are  put  in  and  dependence  is  placed  upon  them,  and  the  resuU 
is  bad.     That  committee,  it  seems  to    me,    should   have   before 
them  also  the  question  of  deciding  upon  the  value   of  these  de- 
vices ;  for  instance,  the  question   of   inside  wiring.     Very  mar«y 
methods  are  adopted.     If  the  committee  lay  down   a   standard, 
which,  of  course,  from  time  to   time  would   be  modified   as  tli*^ 
business  developed,  and  as  the  moans  were  shown,  that  standard 
would  be  raised  and  companies  would  be  encouraged,  and  thei"^ 
would  be   advantage   reaped    on   all   sides.     There  would  be    s 
producing  of  harmony. 

As  to  rules  that  have  been  spolten  of,  we  are  in  favor  of  rules 
We   want   rules.     Nothing   can    work  without   rules,  but   they 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and    be   reduced  to  a  clearl> 
understood    basis.      Those    rules   could    be  formulated    in   this 
Association  frum   that  committee,  that  should  be  composed  o* 
Insurance  and  electrical  men,  and  then  every  State  Associatic»«^ 
could  adopt  them,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in   arriving' 
at  a  beneficial  result. 

There  are  very  many  other  points  in  connection  with  this  sut>- 
ject  upon  which  I  might  speak,  but  the  hour  is  late.  1  can  only 
say  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  succe^^ 
to  the  electrical  mutual.  We  will  furnish  the  result  of  our  iff*- 
spections  and  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  dangers,  and  y^f* 
shall  expect  you  to  assist  us  in  avoiding  those  dangers.  (Af^ 
plause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Law,  of  Philadelphia,  the  report  w 
adopted. 

Mr.  George  E.  Palmfk  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  kno- 
whether  at  this  time  I  would  be  entitled  to  the  floor  or  not,  b« 
with  recognition  by  the  Chair 

The  Chair  :     Proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Palmer  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  « 
the  discussion  this  morning,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  tliat  Th»  * 


lonal  Electric  Light  Association  are  making  the  same  mis- 
;  now  that  was  formerly  made  in  the  American  Society  of 
^hanical  Engineers,  and  other  societies  to  which  I  have  be- 
ved,  to  wit,  an  unlimited  discussion  of  papers.  It  was  found 
^^BC  societies,  that  in  order  to  get  through  with  tlie  business 
^^Bonable  time,  and  not  tire  everybody  out,  lliat  remarks  on 
pers,  reports,  etc.,  should  be  confined  to  live  minutes  by  each 
fiker,  so  that  all  persons  may  be  heard,  and  the  business  of 
^Association  rapidly  pushed  through,  and  the  business  of  the 
^vention  not  delayed  so  that  it  could  not  be  closed  at  the 
Der  time.     If  it  is  proper  for  me  now,  I  wish  to  make  a  mo- 


Phe  Chair  :     It  is  entirely  proper. 

Ir.  Pal.mer  :  I  move  that  remarks  in  discussion  of  all 
ipers,  reports  of  committees,  etc.,  be  confined  to  five  minutes 
feach  person,  unless  other  persons  give  the  speaker  their  time. 
■{IE  Chair  :  On  that  subject  I  will  say  that  a  number  of 
lers  to  be  submitted  to-morrow  and  the  day  after,  have  been 
■ted  for  advanced  circulation.  We  appreciate  the  value  and 
Rinence  of  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  that  extent,  but 
was  an  undertaking  that  could  not  be  carried  to  apply  to  all 

the  discussions,  all  of  the  reports   of  the  committee,  and  all 

the  papers  to  be  submitted.  We  have  attempted,  however, 
ppply  it  to  a  certain  extent.  I  think  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
nmer  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  general 
Bcussion  of  a  topic  that  benefit  is  to  be  derived,  especially 
Hi  that  general  discussion  is  brought  out  by  a  previous 
^aration  in  the  way  of  thoroughly  canvassing  the  report  or 
E  paper  to  be  submitted. 

The  question  being  on  Mr.  Palmer's  motion  to  restrict  remarks 
discussion  to  five  minutes  to  each  person,  it  was  carried. 
The  Chair  :  It  is  now  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  and  at  three 
lock  sharp,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adjourn  in  order  to 
;ch  this  special  train  for  Excelsior  Springs,  to  which  all  dele- 
tes are  invited.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  the  Convention  to 
ride  whether  we  will  adjourn  for  lunch,  or  prolong  this  session 

i adjourn  in  time  to  get  lunch  before  the  time  set   for  taking 
train. 
R.  Huntley:    I  move  that  we  continue  in  session  and  do  not 
jurn  until  two  o'clock. 


Vice-President  De  Camp  :     I  move  to  amend  that  we  now 
adjourn  to  meet  again  at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Perrv  :     I  very  much  doubt,  from  my  experience,  if  we 
agree  to  meet  here  at  two  o'clock,  that   we  shall  meet  here  at 
that  time.     I  move  to  continue  the  session  until  two  o'clock. 
The   question   being   upon  the  motion  to  adjourn  until  two 
^K  o'clock,  a  vote  Was  had  and   a  division  was   called    for,  which 
^Bresulted  as  follows:     Ayes  15,  noes  17. 

f         -The  question  recurring  upon  the  original  motion  to  proceed 
I       with  the  session  until  two  o'clock,  it  was  carried. 
I  Secretary  Garratt   read  the  following  paper,  prepared  by  Mr- 

I       C  J,  H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston  : 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CENTRAL  STATIONS. 

C.    J.    H.    WOODBURY.    OK   BOSTON. 


BY    MR 

While  acting  in  co-operation  with  a  Committee  of  The  National  Elecinc 
Light  Association,  several  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
matter  of  the  construction  and  surroundings  of  a  large  number  of  electric 
lighting  stations.  Although  these  stations  were  built  for  the  same  object, 
and  contained  machinery  and  motive  power  devoted  to  the  same  industry, 
yet  there  was  a  diversity  in  their  characteristics  which  was  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  their  similarity  of  purpose. 

In   accepting   the    invitation   of    your    President    to    present  a  paper  <<>' 
consideration  at  this  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  central  slati"* 
construction   might  be  a  prufiiable  one — not  by  reason  of  what  may  be  cof  ■ 
tained   in   such   a   paper,  but  on   account  of  the  valuable  experience    whi«^" 
would   surely   be  offered   by   the   members  participating  in  the  general  di* 
cossion  of  the  subject,  and  in  such  a  connection  this  paper  is  to  be  regard «^^ 
as  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  hardly  more  than  a  parliamentary  neccssit  "S' 
in  order  to  bring  the  subject  into  a  debatable  form. 

Many  of  the  electric  lighting  stations  in  large  cities  have  been  built  un<S  ^ 
easy  financial  conditions,  where  it  was  feasible  to  adopt  suggestions  C  -^ 
convenience,  strength  and  safety,  offered  by  the  engineers  in  charge  of  su  *^ 
work.  Notable  examples  of  such  stations  have  been  presented  before  I 
Association,  or  illustrated  in  the  electrical  journals.  The  opportunities  f 
large  stations  have  thus  far  been  so  few,  and  the  governing  condilioi 
so  diverse,  that  the  problem  requires  in  each  instance  an  independent  Irea 
ment,  and  is,  therefore,  unsuited  for  a  general  paper  on  the  subject. 

The  larger  part  nf  the  electric  light   stations  are   of  moderate   siie,  ar 
were  constructed  under  conditions  of  limited  resources  which  often  compelk 
parsimony  in  the  reduction  of  first  cost,  and  did  not  permit  the  exercise  ^^^ 
that  judicious  economy  which  yields  the  greatest  return  on  investments. 

A   most   important   element   in    the   arrangements    of    a    central    slatio  1 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  continuous  operation,  in  order  to  give  palruns  •■ 
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necessary  confidence  in  the  slability  of  the  service,  which  mast  b«  install' 
taneously  equal  to  the  maximuin  demands  of  customers. 

Many  of  the  stations  are  in  close  proximity  to  other  buildings  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  and  are  built  with  hollow  frame  walls  and  thin 
roof,  forming  a  structure  which  is  hot  in  Summer,  cold  in  Winter,  and  com- 
bustible all  the  year  "round — which  disadvanta(;es  diminish  dividends. 

The  location   to  be  desired   for  a  station    should    be,   first,  away  from  a 

proximity  to  other  buildinjfs,  and,  therefore,  free  from  a  fire  hazard  due  to 

surrounding  exposures.     It  is  important  that  the  engines  should  be  provided 

*i(h   an    independent    condenser,    but    it   is   not   necessary   that   the  station 

should  be  near  a  water  course  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  the  condensers, 

»s  is  the  universal  custom  in  this  country.     A  reservoir  of  suitable  capacity, 

and  not  over  eight  feet  deep,  will  furnish  a  supply  for  condensers,  which  can 

be  used   over   and   over;  the  condensed   steam   and  hot   water  entering  one 

side  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  supply  for  the  condenser  being  taken  from  an 

extreme  side.     If   the   water   should    not   cool    rapidly  enough,  it  could  be 

delivered   from   the  condenser  upon   the  top  series  of   several   nearly  level 

platforms,   thus  flowing  upon  one  and  thence  to  the  next  in  turn.     In  this 

^ay  the    water  rapidly   cools.     Although   the   condensing  capacity  of  such 

•"eser^'oirs  might  differ  in  this  country  on  account  of  climatic  differences  from 

European  practice,  yet  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  Winter,  when  the  short  days 

^aiise  the  greatest  demands  upon  a  central  station,  the  condensing  capacity 

•^f  such  a  reser\'oir  would  be  greatly   increased  by  reason  of  the  more  rapid 

'Oss  of  heal  during  cold  weather. 

'n  its  general    arrangements,    a    central  station  may  be  regarded  as  an 

'nglne  room,  and  if  well  adapted  to  engines  and  the  delivery  of  power,  there 

•^nnot  be  much  difficulty  in  providing  accommodations  for  dynamos.      The 

'Jpe  of  building  suggested  for  consideration  in  its  application  to  central  sta- 

•'on  service  in  small  cities,  is  the  one-story  slow  burning  construction,  with 

"*'    roof,  lighted  by  a  longitudinal  monitor,  one  end  of  which  extends  high 

'■nough  to  form  a  wire  tower.     It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  anything  origi- 

"*'  in  this  design  beyond  a  few  minor  modifications  pertaining  to  itsapplica- 

''on   to  this  -specific  purpose,  for  it  is  well  known  that  beginning  with  one- 

"•^ry  machine  shops  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  foundries,  textile  and  paper 

"•'Us,  on  the  same  general  idea  of  construction,  have  been  widely  introduced, 

**>crever  the  cost  of  land  was  low  enough  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  one- 

"•^ry  structure  without  raising  the  whole  cost  of  the  floor  area,  including  the 

'^Pense  of  land,  to  a  price  exceeding  that  of  a  high  building. 

"T"hc  question  of  foundations  does  not  pertain  to  this  paper,  but  the  im- 
l^^^inance  of  suitable  foundations  is  too  often  slighted. 

F'ranklin  once  said  that  next  to  a  good  foundation,  a  good  roof  was  the 
^'Ost  important  pan  of  a  house.  The  «)ueslion  of  roof  will  next  be  consid- 
^*"ed,  leaving  the  intervening  pillars  and  walls  for  later  reference. 

The  most  convenient  width  for  stations  using  an  engine  to  every  pair  of 
dynamos  is  forty-three  to  forty-live  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  station  is  in 
PJ'oporlion  lo    its  capacity.      The  roof  should    be  of  three-inch   plank,  each 
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twenty  feet  in  length,  grcMved  and  splined  with  hard  wood  tpUnei 
one-half  by  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  laid  on  roof  timbers  breaking  joinU 
ever>'  three  feet.  In  colder  parts  of  this  country,  liable  to  temptranires 
below  icro,  it  is  good  economy  to  lay  a  course  of  inch  boards  upon  the 
plank,  with  roofing  felt  between.  Pine  is  preferable  to  other  lumber  (ur 
roofing,  as  it  docs  not  warp  so  much  as  other  soft  lumber,  and  ihe  roof 
covering  will  last  better.  The  roof  covering  may  be  of  any  matcnal  (or 
covering  flat  roofs,  but  its  value  will  depend  apon  the  quality  of  the  malcritl 
and  the  character  of  the  work. 

If  these  methods  are  followed,  such  a  roof  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  give 
trouble  by  condensation  of  moisture  in  cold  weather,  but  care  must  be  laken 
not  to  drive  nails  up  into  the  plank,  because  being  good  conductors  of  hcit. 
the  heads  would  be  c<«il  and  moisture  collect  on  them. 

Along   the   middle  of  the    roof,    a    monitor  ten   feet   wide,   extending  lo 
twenty  feet  from  the  ends,  will  afford   light  and   ventilation,  while  an  exten- 
sion of  this  monitor  at  one  end  to  a  suitable  height  will  form  a  most  conven- 
ient wire  lower,  if  the  monitor,  in  connection  with  an  outrigger,  should  not 
high  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  roof  timbers  should  be  of  southern  pine,  ten  by  twelve  inches,  anJ 
laid  ten  feel  on  centers.  They  should  project  eighteen  inches  beyond  the 
walls,  and  the  ends  be  cut  to  form  brackets  supporting  the  overhanging  roof 
and  forming  a  solid  cornice.  At  the  ridge,  the  two  beams  should  be  secured 
together  by  a  junction  bolt,  and  supported  by  column  and  bolster. 

The  walls  of  the  station  may  be  built  of  brick  or  of  wood.  If  of  the 
former,  a  twelve  inch  wall  will  answer,  with  windows  arranged  as  may  b* 
desired  ;  but  if  of  wood,  each  roof  timber  should  be  supported  on  an  eiutil 
by  eight  inch  limber  reaching  to  the  sill,  and  secured  to  the  roof  timber  by  i" 
iron  brace,  and  to  the  floor  timber  by  iron  dogs. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  apparatus  generating  low  tension  currents, 
the  best  floor  would  be  made  by  laying  coal  tar  concrete  on   a  foundation  <>' 
broken  stone  or  cinder,  and  ihen  laying  three  inch  plank  upon  the  concret*- 
and  covering  this   plank  with  one  and  a  quarter  inch   hard   wood  plank  !»•'* 
across  the  bottom  plank  and  blind   nailed  lo  it.     Such  a  floor  would  sust^^**^ 
any  weight  liable  to  be  placed  upon  it,  but  where  there  is  need  of  a  mass    ^ 
hold  rapidly  moving  machinery,   it  could  be  cut  awav  wherever  it  might     ^ 
necessary  to  lay  heavy  foundations. 

On    the  other  hand,    if    the  generation  of   high    tension    currents   in    c 
station  imposed  electrical  conditions  requiring  a   higher    insulation    of  t 
floor,   such  as  could  be  obtained  only  by  an  air  space  underneath,  then 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  larger  expense,  and  to  lay  a  mill  floor  ^^ 
placing  the  two  thicknesses  of  planks  on  beams  in  a  manner  similar  to  t^^ 
method  described  for  the  roof. 

If  the  dynamos  were  placed  on  independent  foundations,  this  floor  wott 
be  strong  enough,  but  if  it  should  be  required  to  sustain  very  heavy  load  ^ 
there  should  be  a  line  of  piers  supporting  the  beams  under  these  loads.  Tl»^ 
lower  portion  could  be  made  inlo  a  supply  room  ;  or  otherwise,   the  front  of 


(he  building  rould  be  divided  by  a  light  sheathing  partition  into  a  supply 
room  and  an  office. 

In  its  appointments,  the  building  should  be  heated  by  two  coils  of  three 
lines  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch  pipe,  each  hung  about  three  feci  below  the 
roof  timbers,  the  arrangement  of  piping  using  exhaust  steam  for  such  a  build* 
lig  being  about  one  foot  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch  pipe  to  every  seventy 
ul>ic  feet  uf  space.  Two  coils  are  suggested,  because  the  side  occupied  by 
■»e  steam  engines  would  rarely  need  any  heat  from  the  pipes. 

The  rixjf  limbers  afford  easy  means  of  securing  a  trolley  track  for  mak- 
ng  any  changes  and  removing  the  apparatus  or  parts  of  the  engines. 

The  protection  against  fire  conysts  principally  in  keeping  the  establish- 
ineni  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condition,  the  use  of  good  lubricating  oil  and 
lareful  attention  to  the  bearings  ;  and  beyond  thai,  numerous  fire  pails  kept 
filled  with  water,  and  hose  connected  to  hydrants  ready  for  instant  use,  form 
ilie  means  for  protection  against  lire. 

If  the  boiler  house  is  placed  at  one  corner  of  the  station,  the  latter  can  be 
extended  by  increasing  its  length  ;  but  if  the  boiler  house  is  placed  at  the 
'  nd  of  the  station,  the  division  wall  should  be  made  of  brick  and  extend 
ihrough  the  roof,  entirely  cutting  off  all  wood  communication  between  the 
station  and  the  boiler  room. 

The  wires  could  be  run  from  the  dynamos  diagonally  upward  to  the  roof 
I'rnbers,  thus  clearing  the  trolley  track,  and  ihencc  under  the  monitor  from 
l>eam  to  beam  to  the  switchboard  on  the  floor  under  the  front  end  of  the 
"monitor  which  forms  the  wire  lower.  This  switchboard  would  be  at  the  end 
'>f  the  unavailable  floor  space  used  for  belts,  and  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  away  from  the  walls,  where  any  combustible  material  is  likely  to  be 
placed.  It  is  important  that  the  switchboard  should  be  made  of  soapstone 
T  other  incombustible  material. 

It  is  submitted  that  a  station  built  in  accordance  with  these  general  sug- 
Kestions  would  embody  the  merits  of  convenience  in  operation,  slight  need 
<*f  repairs,  and,  whether  built  with  brick  or  plank  walls,  would  possess  a 
f^sistancc  to  fire  which  would  reduce  the  fire  hazard  to  a  nominal  amount  ; 
*n<l  although  not  so  cheap  in  its  first  cost  as  might  be  made  by  using  a  lighter 
^*»nstruction,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  would  conform  to  the  strictest  conditions  of 
*^Onomy  in  a  building  to  be  used  for  a  central  electric  lighting  or  power 
"aiion. 

Mr.  Perry  (of  Providence,  R.  I.):  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
'^^en  of  the  Convention  :  A  few  minutes  since,  the  President 
*«^ld  me  personally  that  he  had  written  me  a  month  ago  to  be 
Prepared  to  open  this  discussion.  I  am  glad  he  told  me  of  it. 
(.Laughter.) 

The  gentleman  who  has  carried  the  resolution  limiting  re- 
''^arks  to  five  minutes  will  also  take  notice.  (Laughter.)  It 
Seems    to  me  that  this  paper  might  be  more  properly  entitled 
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"Permanent  Construction  of  Central  Stations."  It  is  about 
time  that  we  began  to  look  about  and  consider  what  sized  cen- 
tral stations  we  shall  have,  and  where  we  shall  locate  them, 
with  a  view  to  permanently  develop  the  business  of  producing 
electric  currents,  to  be  distributed  for  whatever  purposes  used 
throughout  the  communities  where  we  are  severally  interested 
in  this  business  ;  and  it  is  possibly  on  that  point  alone  that  I 
shall  offer  a  single  suggestion. 

I  think  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  almost  every  central 
station  man  throughout  the  country  has  set  down,  finding  his 
station  too  small,  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
time,  got  it  not  quite  completed,  and  found  it  was  still  too  small. 
(Laughter.)  I  think  we  have  rebuilt  three  times,  but  the  last 
time  we  determined  to  settle  that  matter  for  a  considerable 
period,  so  we  bought  a  plot  of  ground,  200x300,  covered  it  about 
half,  which,  with  the  ordinary  so-light  machine,  would  develop 
the  dynamo  room,  which  is  60x200,  so  that  we  would  easily 
handle  the  4,000  lights  in  our  city.  We  find  now  we  have  got  to 
just  duplicate  that. 

I  think  there  are  some  general  lines  on  which   it  is  safe  (or 
us  to  proceed.     It  is  a  very  important  point,  if  possible,  to  so 
locate  your  central  station,  that  if  you  are  inland,  near  a  railroad, 
you  can  run  a  track  in  and  switch  your  coal  right  in  by  the  car. 
or  if  coal  transportation  can  be  reached  by  water,  you  can  locate 
as  near  the  water  as   possible  and  get  the  advantages  of  watC* 
transportation. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  here — how  that  can  be  accoit^ 
plished  if  you  are  located  inland — to  locate  near  the  water-sid. 
so  that  you  can  erect  your  apparatus  right  alongside  of  th 
station.  But  the  one  great  important  point  is  to  determine  hoc^ 
large  to  build  the  station,  that  it  may  permanently  serve  it 
purpose  for  not  less  than  25  years,  in  the  development  of  thl 
business.  One  of  the  ideas  that  suggested  itself  to  me  was,  ir^ 
solving  this  problem,  to  take  the  total  gas  output  of  the  city,  an^ 
on  the  basis  of  16-candle  lamps,  reduce  it  to  steam  power  an 
provide  for  from  two  to  three  times  the  total  gas  outputs 
Speaking  to  you  as  intelligent  men,  I  would  say,  buy  your  land' 
now  for  the  buildings  j'ou  will  erect  in  the  future  and  you  will 
find  it  much  cheaper.     You  will  save  more  than  six  per  cent.,  I 
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will  be  bound,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  human  nature.  No  matter 
how  public  spirited  your  neighbor  may  be,  he  will  want  a  good 
round  price  for  his  patch  of  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  have  selected  your  plot  of  land  you  can  build  on  some 
general  lines  and  lay  out  your  station  to  cover  the  whole  plot 
and  then  leave  a  portion  of  it  so  that  it  can  be  added  onto  and 
in  the  end  be  a  completed  station.  So  far  as  we  know,  to-day, 
we  have  got  to  rely  on  steam-power.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
ing  we  can  absolutely  stand  by.  There  are  a  good  many 
igs  in  the  air.  You  can  say  what  you  please  about  raising 
^ckens  from  feathers,  but  when  you  really  want  chickens  the 
St  thing  you  can  do  is  to  depend  on  the  eggs.  (Laughter.) 
>u  can  safely  buy  up  all  the  eggs  and  the  chickens  will  come 
To  time. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  boilers.     Locate  your  boiler  to  de- 

«lop  this  whole  plot  of  land.     Make  arrangements  with  your 
gine  for  that  purpose.    Then  put  in  your  first  ernes  and  follow 
that  out  on  these  general  lines.    Now,  the  question  as  to  engines 

Ka  very  important  one,  and  as  we  know,  is  a  very  much  dis- 
5sed  one.  My  idea  about  that  is,  that,  when  you  have  deter- 
mined by  that  rule  of  taking  your  gas  outputs,  provided,  of 
course,  that  your  community  is  using  gas  extensively,  you  should 
take  that  gas  output  and  multiply  it  twice  or  three  times,  as  you 
have  the  courage  to  do,  and  then"make  your  preparations  to 
supply  that  amount  of  electric  current,  and  divide  that  into 
about  ten  units.  Those  ten  engines  are  equally  adapted  to  de- 
livering the  power  on  jack-shafts  and  belting  up  overhead,  which 
I  believe,  is  the  best  way.  By  and  by,  when  you  get  along  with 
your  unit  as  a  i,ooo  horse-power  engine,  you  can'drop  your  jack- 
shaft  and  belt  right  up  to  the  engine. 

As  to  what  engine  to  recommend,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall 
attempt  to  offer  any  suggestion  no  that  point.  After  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter,  and  consultation  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  mechanical  engineers  of  the  countrj' — 
expert  engineers — we  decided  to  adopt,  and  have  erected  a  triple 
expansion  engine,  built  by  Allis  &  Company,  of  Milwaukee; 
designed  by  Mr.  Rugles,  the  superintendent  of  the  works.  We 
have  had  it  in  operation  now  for  about  four  months,  and  we 
ire  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with  it.     It  has  done  admir- 
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able  service,  and,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  tested,  it  giv«s 
great  promise.  Whether  it  will  reach  the  very  low  duty  which 
has  been  guaranteed,  is  a  thing  which  Mr.  Leavitt,of  Cambridge, 
will  determine.  I  have  invited  him  to  make  a  test,  and  he  has 
accepted  the  invitation.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  gotal 
it  within  a  month.  It  is  a  large  plant,  and  wc  are  tightening  up 
the  lines  now,  and  shall  be  able  to  make  the  test  very  soon. 

The  type  of  boiler  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine.  They 
are  very  much  alike,  and  it  makes  very  little  difference,  so  far  as 
the  evaporation  of  water  is  concerned.  A  four  inch  tube,  whether 
it  comes  from  one  factory  or  another,  will  do  the  work. 

One  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  was  this :     When  you  set 
about  constructing  your  station,  it  should  be  of  a  permanent 
character,  and   there   should   be  made  very  large   and    liberal 
arrangements  for  the  growth  of  your  business.     If  that  is  neg- 
lected, there  will  be  a  universal  inconvenience,  which  has  already 
been   suffered    from   starting   up   in  a  hen-roost    (laughter)  or 
under  a  shed  outside.     I  believe  the  loss  of  money  in  this  di- 
rection is  greater  than  any  other  in  central  station  experience. 
The  fact  is,  the  day  has  gone  by  for  that  sort  of  thing,  entirely. 
The  man  who  had  a  common  buck  saw,  or  wood   saw,  would 
carefully  grease  it  and  wipe  it,  and  hang  it  up  on  a  nail  in  a  dry 
place,  but  he  don't  hesitate  to  pay  four,  five,  or  six  thousand 
dollars  for  an  incandescent  light  plant,  and  then  slick  the  whole 
thing  out   in  a  shed,  almost   without  cover  from   the  weather- 
The  thing  is  so  utterly  absurdthat  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dis— 
cuss  it. 

The  strong  point    I   wish  to  bring  out   is  the  providing  o 
ample  space  or  ground.'    Buy  it  and  own   it.     It  is  what  yotJ 
want  for  future  growth  and  ^development.     That  is  certainly    i 
pertinent  lesson,  that  has  been  taugtit  us  by  the  universal  exp«r 
rience   of    all    men    engaged    in    central    station    constriiction, 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  M.  J.  Fr.\ncisco  (of  Rutland,  Vt.):     I  would   like  to  ;*rsk- 
the  speaker  if  he  recommends  independent  condensers.'    Has 
Mr.  Perry  had  any  experience  in  running  an  independent  con- 
denser? 

Mk.  Perry  :  We  had  designed  for  our  station  an  independent 
condenser,  operated  by  an  independent  engine,  and  it  had  some 


unusual  features.     It  is  the  first  cut-on  cylinder  that  was  ever 
put  on  a  condenser  that  I  know  of.     We  have  been  operating 
vith  that  since  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  it  has  been 
v^i-y  satisfactory.    We  have  a  guarantee  as  to  the  steam  or  water 
consumed  in  developing  a  certain  amount  of  power,  so  that  it  is 
to    be  brought  down  onto  the  same  level  of  economy  as  the  main 
erigine.     The  condenser  which  we  are  operating  is  a  condenser 
de::  signed  to  handle  easily  2,000  horse-power.     Our  first  engine 
is      in  and  we  have  worked  it  up  to  750  horse-power,  and   have 
n^"ver  had  a  minute's  uneasiness.     It  has  never  been  shut  down 
fc>»-  an  instant.     It  has  operated  so  satisfactorily,  that  we  have 
"^Ow  contracted  with  the  builders,  and  they  are  at  present  con- 
st riicting  for  us  another  engine  of  the  same  stroke,  the  same 
d  iameter  of  fly-wheel,  and  intended  to  drive  on  the  same  shaft- 
•'^^  up  to  1,500  horse-power. 

The  President  :  As  the  next  paper  is  upon  a  kindred  topic, 
^1~»«  steam  engine,  before  closing  the  general  discussion  upon 
*^iis  topic,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Sickles,  of  Kansas 
* —  i  ty,  upon  The  Steam  Engine. 

Mr.  Sickles  then  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of 
T"lie  Steam  Engine,  as  follows  : 

THE   STEAM   ENGINE. 

The  theory  of  the  sceam  engine  has  been  so  fully  explained  and  is  now 
^Ciming  to  be  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  scarcely  profitable  to  take  up  lime 
"»  reiterating  it  here  ;  but  there  are  some  mechanical  defects  in  the  steam 
^rjgine  which  are  yet  to  be  remedied,  and  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention. 
*  shall  not  mention  any  one  device  which  is  covered  by  any  patent  in  any> 
*^hing  I  have  to  say  here  now. 

Every  device  that  has  yet  been  used  to  admit  the  steam  and  to  e.xhaust  it 
'•"om  the  cylinder,  under  the  general  name  of  valves,  have  had  their  special 
•defects.  The  old-fashioned  slide  valve,  involving  a  great  deal  of  friction, 
^nd  while  this  is  meant  to  be  remedied  by  balancing  the  valve,  contrivances 
''^'hich  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  though  more  or  less  complete,  have 
'^C)!  yet  balanced  the  valve,  as  the  pressure  upon  it  varies  with  the  position 
*^f  the  valve,  and  all  attempts  to  balance  the  old-fashioned  slide  valve  with 
'He  rigid  fit  without  elasticity  or  some  yielding  arrangement  have  proved  a 
failure,  as  in  first  applying  the  steam  and  warming  the  engine,  the  valves 
'^'"ill  warm  faster  at  first  than  the  surrounding  steam  chest,  and  will  jam  if 
^are  is  not  taken  to  give  ample  time  for  the  equal  warming  of  all  parts;  and 
any  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  in  this  respect  will  tend  to  work 
injury  by  the  cutting  of  the  valve   when   first  starting  the  engine.     In  that 
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form  of  piston  valve  which  has  piston  range,  either  one  or  two,  the  liabilil^r 
of  leakage  past  the  ring  !s  encountered,  especially  as  those  rings  cross  the 
ports  of  the  cylinder  ;  when  attempts  are  made  to  work  pistons  with  solid 
rings,  then  the  difficulty  of  expansion  is  encountered.  If  a  solid  pision  Is 
used  in  the  piston  valve  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  pision  slightly 
smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  seat  Co  allow  for  the  unequal  expansion  when 
first  starting  the  engine. 

The  many  ported  slide  valve  gives  ample  opening  with   but   little  motion, 
but  it  has  extended  edges  to  permit   leaks  if  not  carefully  fitted.     The  rout- 
ing slide  valve  with  a  raised  scat  is  difficult  to  get  at  to  keep  tight,  although 
it  presents  some  advantages  in  connecting  the  valve  motion  to  it.     With  b»l- 
anced  poppet  valves  the  difference  of  expansion  between  the  valves  and  ihe 
chest  is  liable  to  create   a  leak,  but  if  great  care   is  exercised   in  fitting  this 
kind  of  valve  and  an   ample  guiding  surface  is  allowed  above  and  bcloir  uit 
the  stem,  and  the  scats  arc   made  of  not  more  than  an  angle  of   22  degrees 
from  the  vertical  line  with  the  valves  and  chest  cast  of  meulsof  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  expansion,  the   valves  can   be   made  to  remain   reasonably 
tight.     Yet,  if  great  care  is  not   taken   in   the  adjustment   and  shape  of  the 
rock  shafts  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valves,  they  arc  liable  to  make  an 
unpleasant  noise  when  running  at  any  rate  of  speed.     The  single  poppet 
valve  can  readily  be  made  to  work  tight  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  but 
it  has  the  same  objection  as  the  double  poppet  in  regard   to  making  noise  at 
high  speed,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  requires  heavier   valve  gear,  because, 
just  at  the  instant  of  opening  it  offers  great  resistance.     They  do  not  waste, 
as  a  whole,  as  much  steam   as  the   double   poppet  valve.     They   can   be  ar- 
ranged  to  have   less  clearance   between   the  cylinder  and  valve.     Indeed, 
single  poppet  valves  have  been  placed  directly  upon  the  cylinder  heads,  thu& 
giving    very    slight   clearance.     This  plan   has  not  come   into   use,   owing, 
probably,  to  want  of  proper  adaption  of  the  details  of  the  mechanism.     The 
whole  subject  of  valves  for  steam  engines  presents  a  field  for  ingenuity. 

}t  may  be  expected  that  the  speaker  will  give  some  account  of  the  trip  cut— 
f  valve,  with  which  his  name  has  been  identified  for  one-half  of  a  century. 
To  do  so  fairly  1   shall  have  to  state   the   requirements  of  a  perfect  cut.oCT. 
which  really  cannot  be  secured,  and  the  trip  cut-off  is  only  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  loss  occasioned   in  working  the  cut-off.     To  describe  this  loss  I  will 
state  that  steam  may  be  assumed  to  have  two  different  powers.     One  pnnr^f 
is  derived  from  the  force  it  exerts  in  pressing  against  the  pision  as  it  esca|»^s 
from  the  boiler  into  the  cylinder.     The  other  is  the  force  it  exerts  after  com- 
munication has  been  cut  off  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  in  expendirtg' 
and  continuing  to  exert  a  diminishing  pressure  upon   the  piston.     When  tlie 
steam  has  exerted,  say,  nearly  the  whole  boiler  pressure  at  one-fourth  of   * 
stroke,  and  it  is  then  desired  to  cut  off  the  steam  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  po^weFi 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  expansion  of  the  steam  already  in  the  cylinder^ 
the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  would  have  to  b«=    »r» 
stantaneously  closed,  so  that  the  power  derived  from  expansion  in  the  cy  1^ 
der  might  begin  at  nearly  the  boiler  pressure  and  continue  to  exert  a  di^ 
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Uhing  force  to  the  end  of   ihe  stroke.     Atiy  mechanism  yet  devised  cannot 
instantaneously  close  the  opening,  for  two  reasons  :    First,  it  would  he  impos- 
tible,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  put  any  machinery  in   motion  sufficiently  rapid 
to  instantaneously  close  the  opening;  and,  second,  if  this  rapidity  of  motion 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  absorb  the  momentum   of  the 
parts  in  arresting  this  very  rapid  motion.     The  best  we  can  do  in  this  regard 
is  to  devise  some  arrangement  which  will  move  as  fast  as  it  is  practicable  to 
move  mechanism,  and   then  absorb  the  momentum  of  these  parts  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  destructive  violence  will  occur  in  arresting  their  motion.    la 
tbe  trip  cut-off,  the  valve  is  liberated  from   the  opening   mechanism  and  is 
forced  shut  by  a  spring  or  elastic  force,  as  shown  in  the  original  patent  ;  and, 
in   fact,  in  the  original  patent  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  and  the  elasticity  of 
''tc  steam  are  both  used  to  force  the  valve  shut  as  rapidly  as  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so.     The  mechanism  for  absorbing  the  momentum  of  the  parts  may  be 
'Stplained  by  referring  to  what  wt  see  every  day.     We  see  that  water  and 
*'*>'  in  their  action  upon  the  earth  disintegrates  and  destroys  its  surface,  in 
"nje,    while    neither  the  water  or  air  is  injured   by  the  violence.     All   the 
'torms  that  have  beaten  upon  the  ocean  have  not  injured  one  drop  of  water, 
'"'hilc  the  air  and  water  have  washed  and  disintegrated  the  shore  line  of  all 
iWe  continents.     Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  the  violence  of  the 
niomenlum  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  trip  cut-off  on  rapidly  closing  could 
be  absorbed  in  the  motion  of  a  fluid,  whether  water  or  air,  a  practical  work- 
ing machine  would  then  be  secured.     It  is  only  necessary  that  the  valve  in 
closing  shall  work  some  device  like  a  plunger  or  piston  which  shall  have  this 
property,  vit.:  That  it  shall  move  freely  in  the  fluid  while  the  cut-off  valve  is 
closing,  but  at  the  moment  of  the  closure  it  shall  encounter  the  fluid  by  con- 
fining a  portion  of  it.    How  is  the  power  lost  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  that  at 
one  minute  is  developing  400  horse-power  with  full  boiler  pressure  and  having 
been  suddenly  flagged  to  stop,  is  during  the  next  minute  e.xerting  no  power 
through  the  cylinder  (in  the  meantime  the  pop  valve  has  jumped  wide  open,  and 
steam  is  escaping  violently  through  it)?   The  power  of  the  steam  is  lost  after  the 
engine  is  shut  off  in  forcing  the  particles  of  steam  past  the  blow-off  valve  into 
the  open  air.     In  the  same  way,  while  the  cut-off  valve  is  slowly  closing,  the 
power  is  absorbed  in  forcing  the  particles  of  steam  past  the  cut-off  valve.     It 
might  be  well  for  those  who  have  yet  to  believe  in  the  efficiency   of  the  trip 
cut-off,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the  very  best  mechanics  of  the  present 
day,  to  try  the  part  which  I  presume  they  will   have  the   most  doubt  about, 
that  is  the  checking  apparatus  or  dash-pot.     [f  they   will  make  a  controling 
vessel  so  arranged  that  it   will   permit  the  fluid   to  escape   freely,   until  it  is 
desired  to  arrest  the  momentum  by  confining  a  portion  of  it,   and  forcing  it 
through  a  narrow  orifice  of  any  sort,  and  will  watch   its  action  by   letting  it 
run  in  a  shop  or  other  place   for  any  length  of  time,   they    will  be  entirely 
satisfied  as  to  the  reliability   of  the  checking  apparatus.     In   regard  to  the 
tripping  apparatus,  one  objection  is  the  use  of  a  spring  in  the  valve   motion 
of  a  steam  engine.    It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  spring,  as  a  weight  will  answer  to  re-engage  the  trip,  or  a  positive  motion 
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can  be  secured;  but  springs  or  weights  are  generally  used,   and  as  spnoijs 
are  shown  in  the  original  patent,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  question  ol 
springs.     The  elasticity  of  metal  is  one  of  the  laws  of  metals,  as  Axed  u  ibe 
law  of  gravity,  and  much  of  the  prejudice  against  springs  has  been  created 
by  using  them  beyond  their  safe  elastic  limit;  and  when   this   is  done,  then 
the  spring  becomes  an  unreliable  means  of  working   mechanism.     This  lict 
may  be  illustrated  by  referring  lo  an   ordinary    watch.     The  mainspring  ol 
the  watch  frequently  breaks,  but  the  hair  spring,  never.     Yet  the  hairspring 
is   put    in    tension    and    compression    from    three   to    500,000    times  in  t4 
hours.     And  the  reason  is,   the  mainspring  is  taxed  beyond  its  safe  elastic 
limit  and  the  hair  spring  is  not  .so  taxed.     In  cases  where  springs  arc  \uti. 
if  this  consideration  is  kept  in  mind,  the  spring  can  be  made  reliable  within 
a  reasonable  limit.     By  applying  this  made  of  reasoning   to   the   trip  cui-ofl, 
the  remedy  is  obvious.     The  force  necessary  to  re-engage   the  catch  is  w 
very  slight,  it  is  quite  easy  to  make  a  spring  that   in  performing  this  olScc, 
while  not  nearly  taxed  to  its  safe  elastic  limit,  it  can,  therefore,  be  relitfd  upon 
with  reasonable  certainly,  to  work  the  catch.     If  any  good  mechanic  may  ytl 
be  in  doubt  as  to  its  certainly,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add  another  spring  and 
catch,  so  that  one  will  act  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other.     This  was  the  plio 
adopted  in  the  original  patent  to  overcome  one  objection  that  was  anticipated 
against  the  use  of  the  spring  in  working  any  part  of  the  valve  motion  in  the 
steam  engine.    An  examination  of  the  model  in  the  Patent  Office,  under  dale 
of  May  30th,  1842,  will  show  these  double  springs.     It  is  difficult  to  change 
the  opinion  of  any  mechanic,  except  by  illustrating.     As  there  is  now  no 
patents  upon  it,  it  is  public  property.     Probably  the  best  way   for  inquiring 
engineers  would  be  lo  test  the  catch   or  checking  apparatus,    and   it   will  be 
found  that  they  are  entirely  reliable  as  a  practical  question. 

In  cases  where  (he  trip  cut-off  is   required  to  act  at  all  points  of  the  stroke, 
it  is  best  to   use  it   in  connection   with  the   patent  of  September   19,    1845. 
granted   to  the  speaker,   which    has  been    variously  termed    "independent 
motion,"  "  universal  motion,"  etc.,  as  it  works  the  trip  at  any  point  of  th« 
stroke  of  the  engine.     This  invention  is  in   use  on  the  steamers  of  the  Fall 
River  Line,  running  on  the  route  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  man/ 
other  vessels.     It  has  lately  been   used  on  some  boats  on  the  Western  river* 
under  various  names.     When  the  trip  is  worked  by  the  valve    motion,  a* 
shown  by  the   patent  of  May  20,  1S42,   it  is  best  to   limit  the  motion  of  the 
tripping  piece  so  that  the  cut-off  will  always  act,  and  not  allow  the  steam  U> 
follow  the  full  stroke  by  the  excessive  vibration  of  the  governor. 

The  speed  at  which  a  trip  cut-off  can  be  made  to  work  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism.  The  lighter  the  parts  in- 
volved in  the  motion,  the  more  rapidly  they  can  be  made  to  work  with  ease. 
A  large  steam  engine,  with  large  heavy  valves,  has  been  made  to  go  at  a  rate 
of  130  revolutions  per  minute,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  limit 
the  speed  at  which  a  trip  cut-off  can  be  made  to  work,  as  with  the  proper 
closing  force  and  the  proper  absorbing  vessel  for  the  momentum,  the  speed 
of  closing  can  be  carried  far  beyond  anything  yet  in  use.     But  th^  cut-off  is 
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y  a  part  of  the  engine.  The  motion  of  the  steam  valve  in  opening  to 
'k  smoothly  with  the  (greatest  power  should  be  such  that  while  it  moves  to 
E  only  a  slight  opening  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  gradually  apply  the 
im  as  the  engine  passes  the  center,  this  gradual  opening  should  change 
I  a  rapid  one,  followed  by  a  rapid  motion  of  the  valve  in  cutting  off  the 
im.  The  motion  of  the  exhaust  valves  should  be  rapid  in  opening  and 
id  in  closing,  and  one  exhaust  valve  can  upen  Iiefure  the  other  closes,  pro- 
ing  some  means  are  secured  to  gradually  apply  the  steam  at  the  engine  as 
rosses  the  center.  But  in  practice  there  are  only  a  few  instances  in  which 
I  gradual  application  of  the  steam  has  been  used.  I  will  mention  one 
!  in  the  speaker's  practice.  The  steamer  "Pilgrim,"  having  an  engine 
h  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  Iio  inches,  and  a  stroke  of  14  feet,  carrying 
ssure  of  steam  as  high  as  45  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  required  to  be 
ired  from  a  Stevens  valve  gear  to  a  trip  cut-off,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
kin  the  faulty  steam  connection  between   the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  and 

faulty  surface  condenser,  and  to  do  the  best  the  circumstances  would 
mil.  To  remedy  the  faulty  condenser  in  part,  the  exhaust  valves  were 
anged  so  that  one  was  open  four  and  a  half  inches  before  the  other  closed, 
iltord  the  greatest  possible  time  in  which  to  condense  the  steam  from  the 
inder,  and  this  prevented  any  attempt  at  cushioning.  It  was  necessary, 
working  the  steam  valves  of  the  new  arrangement,  to  so  graduate  their 
itiing  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  as  to  avoid  any  shock  or  jar  that 
fit  come  upon  the  engine  by  reason  of  the  application  of  steam.  As  the 
Ve  gear  was  very  heavy,  involving  tons  of  metal,  the  spring  of  these 
ts  would  tend  to  increase  the  sudden  admission  of  steam,  notwithstanding 
r  gradual  movement  that  might  be  attempted  upon  them,  a  plan  was  re- 
ted  to  of  opening  the  steam  valve  an  adjustable  distance,  say  one-eighth 
in  inch,  and  then  stopping  all  further  motion  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the 
ing  of  the  heavy  parts  of  the  machinery  should  not  act  by  their  elasticity 
increase  the  opening.  After  the  engine  had  crossed  the  center,  the  further 
iniog  of  the  valve  was  commenced  and  continued  until  the  cut-off  acted, 
e  entire  distance  of  opening  of  both  steam  and  exhaust  valves  was  six  and 
alf  inches  in  this  case.  The  indicator  card  still  showed  a  defective  Con- 
ner and  defective  steam  connection,  and  it  also  showed  what  appeared  to 
(slight  cushioning:  but  this  appearance  was  deceptive,  as  the  real  cause 
t,  the  steam  passed  around  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other,  as  one 
auit  valve  opened  rapidly  before  the  other  closed,  and  the  slight  delay 
tsioned  by  the  use  of  the  faulty  condenser  increased  this  apparent 
hioning  upon  the  card.  There  could  be  no  cushioning,  because  both  ex- 
ist valves  were  open,  until  the  piston  arrived   at  each  end   of   its  stroke. 

the  problem  of  applying  to  an  engine  of  this  size  in  the  hull  of  a  steamer, 
bout  creating  a  jar,  had  to  be  solved,  and  this  was  done,  as  before  staled, 
k  careful  adjustment  of  the  steam  valves  in  opening,  so  as  not  to  apply 
whole  of  the  pressure  at  once.  The  first  admission  of  steam  in  this  case 
iitrked  by  the  sound  of  a  squeal,  indicating  wire  drawing  at  the  first 
^B  of  the  steam  valves.     The  indicator  card  shows  a  curved  line  on  the 
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admission  end,  proving  Ihe  gradual  applicatfcn  of  steam.  This  was  tbe  bcsl 
thai  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  found  effective  in 
making  the  engine  work  smoothly  while  the  main  connections  were  (juitt 
loose,  and  saved  a  large  amount  of  fuel  by  the  rapid  cut-ofT.  No  doubt  slie 
may  still  be  seen  running  in  the  Summer,  between  New  York  and  Bostoo, 
on  the  Fall  River  Line. 

Any  inquiring  mechanic  who  desires  to  test  the  question  of  whether  it  ii 
possible  to  prevent  a  jar  by  the  gradual  admission  of  steam,  can  do  it  in  this 
way:  He  may  put  a  very  small  valve  upon  one  end  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  make  an  arrangement  to  give  it  an  opening  and  closing  motion. 
Then,  if  he  will  set  this  engine  to  pound  on  both  centers,  and  subsequently 
adjust  the  opening  of  this  valve,  he  will  find  that  it  will  take  the  pound  off  of 
one  center,  in  which  it  admits  steam,  by  properly  adjusting  it,  and  in  this 
way  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  gradual  application  of  steam  to  pre- 
vent a  concussion  upon  a  center.  Mechanics,  as  a  rule,  must  depend  upon 
themselves.  The  assertion  of  a  fact  by  another  is  no  proof  to  them,  and 
hence  I  have  staled  a  way  in  which  they  can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  gradual  application  of  steam.  There  are,  however,  many  forms  of 
valves  in  which  this  method  of  the  gradual  application  of  steam  cannot  be 
well  embodied  without  loo  much  complication,  and  for  very  large  engines  il 
might  be  well  to  apply  separate  small  valves  to  ease  the  engine  on  the  centct. 

In  most  cases,  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  what  is  termed,  "  cush- 
ioning," to  make  the  engine  work  smoothly,  by  shutting  ihe  exhausts  befoR 
the  completion  of  the  stroke  and  allowing  the  steam  yet  remaining  in  ihe 
cylinder  to  be  compressed.  It  may  be  said  that  all  high  speed  engines ol 
the  present  day  use  this  plan  to  avoid  pounding  on  the  center.  Locomoliva 
and  high  speed  stationary  engines  depend  upon  the  compression  of  steam  >o 
avoid  a  (xiund  In  the  reciprocating  parts.  This  compression  necessarily  >!>■ 
sorbs  a  certain  portion  of  the  power  of  an  engine,  but  it  can  be  relied  upon 
to  secure  smtmih  working.  The  price  of  coal,  the  interest  upon  ihe  money 
and  the  cost  of  reliable  attendance,  arc  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
best  plan  as  a  money  consideration.  This  last  remark  is  true  in  considering 
the  construction  of  every  part  of  the  engine.  A  perfect  valve  has  not  ytl 
been  made  ;  a  perfect  cylinder  has  not  yet  been  made  ;  a  perfect  packing 
of  cylinder  has  not  yet  been  made  ;  a  perfect  valve  motion  has  not  yet  been 
made,  etc.,  etc.  The  packing  of  the  piston  should  be  such,  as  that  it  will 
work  without  friction,  automatically  adjust  itself  to  the  wear  and  to  die 
irregularities  in  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  and  also  to  the  different  temper- 
atures of  the  piston  and  cylinder  upon  first  starting  the  engine,  and  it  nusi 
be  tight.  If  the  rings  are  made  (as  the  speaker  has  sometimes  done)  wllh  in 
adjustable  catch  to  hold  them  from  being  thrust  out  by  a  spring,  so  bard 
against  the  cylinder  thai  the  steam  could  not  force  them  back,  then  as  soon 
as  any  wear  takes  place  this  catch  will  act  to  prevent  the  rings  from  followiniJ 
out  Ihe  wear,  and  thus  a  leak  will  be  created.  Great  care  is  required  to 
manage  an  adjustable  catch.  Now,  if  the  catch  is  not  used  and  someioite 
applied  to  keep  the  rings  out  against  the  cylinder,  as  is  usually  ihe  case,  then 
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he  steam  leaks  by  the  rings  and  gets  between  the  cylinder  and  rings,  it 
iy  force  the  rings  back  and  create  a  leak.  If  the  spring  is  set  so  as  to  hold 
the  rings  out  against  the  cylinder  and  tu  resist  the  tendency  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  to  force  them  back,  then  a  great  friction  will  be  encountered 
between  the  rings  and  cylinder,  and  if  the  steam  should  pass  behind  the 
?,  it  will  force  them  out  against  the  cylinder  with  additional  pressure  and 
(add  to  the  friction.  If  an  arrangement,  such  as  has  been  made,  is  used 
to  present  a  smaller  area  to  the  steam  behind  the  rings,  than  exists  on  the  face 
o(  the  rings,  then  the  steam  in  passing  behind  the  rings  and  forcing  them 
out  may  be  met  by  the  steam  which  has  passed  down  between  the  rings  and 
cylinder,  acting  upon  a  greater  area  may  overcome  the  steam  forcing  them 
out  and  force  the  rings  back,  thus  creating  a  leak.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  mechanics  arc  almost  in  despair  of  producing  a  perfect  piston  packing. 
They  have  turned  .grooves  in  the  piston,  and  in  these  grooves  have  inserted 
other  packing  rings,  but  after  all  the  diflScully  exists  in,  that  the  steam  is 
liable  to  force  them  in  or  out;  if  they  are  forced  out  it  creates  undue  friction; 
if  forced  in,  a  leak  is  permitted  ;  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  have  a  fixed  ring 
in  the  sense  of  preventing  it  from  being  made  either  larger  or  smaller,  then 
the  danger  of  more  rapid  expansion  of  the  piston  is  met  upon  starting  the 
m^ine,  also  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  adjustment  with  ordinary  at- 
lendance  is  met,  so  that  a  perfect  piston,  one  that  is  automatic  in  its  adjust- 
nieot  and  comparatively  frictionless  and  tight,  as  before  slated,  has  yet  to  be 
made.  All  parts  of  the  engine  are  imperfect.  A  realization  of  the  imper- 
lection  of  any  machine  may  lead  the  way  to  make  an  improvement  upon  it, 
il  is,  therefore,  instructive  to  search  for  defects  in  the  steam  engine. 

A  perfect  lubricating  arrangement  for  the  journals,  one  that  can  be  relied 
upon  in  all  cases,  has  yet  to  be  made.  Of  all  the  various  forms  of  valves, 
ewh  has  its  particular  disadvantage,  and  there  yet  remains  to  the  inventor 
i  wide  scope  in  which  to  engage  his  efforts.  But  in  determining  upon  any 
plan,  he  is  met  at  once  by  the  consideration  that  a  plan  that  might  be  good 
'n  one  place,  would  not  be  good  in  another,  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
Interest  on  money  and'  the  price  of  fuel.  And,  perhaps,  in  another  place,  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  the  price  of  efficient  attendance.  In  another 
place,  the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  repairs,  as,  for  instance,  an  engine  in 
lie  mining  regions.  So  il  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  specific  directions 
fcr  the  construction  of  what  might»be  called  a  universal  steam  engine.  Hcr- 
hkps,  in  some  future  day,  some  one  will  make  a  steam  engine  which  will 
•*cure  fully,  economy  in  construction,  economy  in  regard  to  fuel  and  efficient 
"tendance,  but  certainly  no  such  machine  has  yet  been  made. 

As  the  cost  of  efficient  attendance  diminishes,  probably  an  increase  of 
'Ificicncy  of  the  steam  engines  can  be  secured.  A  machine  that  will  work 
*ell  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  will  sometimes  prove  a  failure  in  the  hands 
of  another,  and  a  construction  engineer  is  constantly  harassed  by  the  question, 
"  Who  is  to  take  care  of  and  run  this  engine,  which  I  am  now  planning  ?"  and, 
"How  far  can  I  rely  upon  efficient  attendance?"  and  as  often  as  he  decides 
these  questions,  he  decides,  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  the  engine  which 


he  considers  best  for  the  purpose.  Users  of  steam  engines  natural;  tout  I 
to  have  their  engines  so  constructed  that  they  need  not  continue  in  their  em>  I 
ploy  any  particular  engineer,  but  can  change  empio)-£s  without  danijer  lo  I 
the  success  of  their  engines.  Users  consider  this  fact  in  dclennining  ikc  I 
kind  of  engines  to  purchase.  I 

A  perfect  governor  for  genera]  adoption  has  not  yet  been  made.   All  formi  I 
of  governors  in  use  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  change  of  speed  nl  lilt   I 
engine,  and  when  a  sraall  amount  of  sleatn  is  required  to  drive  the  engine,  I 
the  governor  must  necessarily  move  faster  to  diminish  the  supply  of  «um.   I 
cither  when  applied  to  a  cut-ofi  or  to  a  throttle-valve.     When   the  governot  I 
receives  the  impulse  to  run  faster,  the  working  parts  of  the  governor  »rt  re-  I 
■trained,  to  some  extent,  by  the  force  transmitted  through  them  to  iocrcuc   I 
iu  speed,  and  hence,  at  that  moment,  it  is  not  as  free  to  act  as  it  would  beil  I 
no  such  resisting  friction  was  applied  to  it,  and  yet  at  that   very  tine  the  I 
governor  is  required  to  move,   and  the   result  is,   it  does  not  move  at  fint,  I 
until  sufficient  additional  speed  has  been  imparted  to  it  to  overcome  the  friC'  I 
lion  created  by  applying  the  force  necessary  lo  create  this  additional  speed.  | 
and  when  the  governor  moves,  the  friction  having  been  diminished  by  reason 
of  the  driving  force  being  leas,  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  freely  and  shut  nt 
the  steam  to  too  great  an   extent.     Various  appliances   have   been   made  to 
correct  this  by  preventing  the  governor  from   moving  rapidly  in   any  cut, 
but,  when  this  is  done,  the  governor  may  not  move  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
check  the  engine  when  the  load  is  suddenly  removed.    Then  a^^ain,  the  parti 
which  have  to  be  moved  have  more  or  less  friction  in  themselves,  and  the 
greater  this  friction  the  greater  the  tendency  to  obstruct  the  free  moveroeniol 
the  governor.     We  see  in  practice  that  unless  a  comparatively  large  amoanl 
of  momentum  is  secured  either  by  high  speed  or  by  a  large  fly  wheel,  Iheit   I 
is  a  great  tendency  of   vibration  in  the  motion  above  and  below  the  rcquireil   | 
point.     To  overcome  this,   the  speaker  at  one  time  combined  u  governor 
arranged  to  receive  its   impulse  through  a  driving  arm  or  roller  so  as  nattu 
materially  impair  its  sensitiveness,   and  then  this  governor  acted  upon  ihe 
differential  motion  patented  by  the  speaker,  which,  in  fact,  separated  all  the 
force  necessary  to  work  the  parts  operating  on   the  governor,  and  thus  tbe 
governor  was  as  sensitive  as  the  pendulum.     But  this  arrangement  was  too 
delicate  for  ordinary  attendants,  and  was  only  resorted  to  in  this  case  becauJe 
of  the  peculiar  surrounding  circumstances.     The  patent  on  this  arrangement 
has  expired.     It  may  come  into  use  in   some  future  time  when  the  advan- 
tages of  a  very  accurate  running  engine  arc  more  appreciated,  and  when  the 
cost  of  efficient  superintendence  is  less  than  at  present.     I   may  mention,  M 
perfect  was  this  engine,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  driving  belt  broke, 
the  engine  continued  to  run    so  nearly  exactly  on  speed   that   the  diflettnce 
could  not  be  noticed.     It  is  possible  to  make  an  engine  do  this,  but  it  requires 
great  care  in  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  the  governor  and  the  differential 
motion  and  power  cylinder  attached  to  it.     It  also  requires  that  all  the  iaci- 
dental  slack  that  may  be  in  the  parts  between  the  first  motion  of  the  governor 
and   its  final  application  through  the  differential  motion  and  power  cylinder, 


«tiall  be  provided  ag;aiflst  by  either  a  weight  or  a  spring,  which  shall  hold  al! 
this  slack  constantly  in  one  direction,  (or  this  slight  slack  will  still  affect  the 
action  of  the  governor  if  it  is  allowed  to  act  irregularly.     Perhaps  the  best 
practical  solution  of  the  governor  question  at  present,   is  to  provide  a  very 
large  governor  running  at   high  speed,  so  that  a  very  little  change  in  the 
motion  of   the  governor  will  effect  a  very  great  change  in   the   amount  of 
slam  applied  to  the  engine  ;  then,  if  this  governor  is  driven  by  arms  which 
bear  against  rollers  inserted  in  the  balls  or  weights  in  the  case  of  centrifugal 
Ijovtrnors,    so  that  these  arms  drive  the  balls  or  weights  faster  or  slower 
ough  the  interposition  of  a  delicately   made  steel  roller  that   permits  the 
or    weights   to   move    freely    when    any   additional    force   is   applied 
them,    a   much   greater   accuracy   of   regulation    can    be   obtained    than 
l.usually   found   in  practice,  provided  care  is  taken  that  all  parts  necessary 
I  be  moved  to  control  the  motion  wheel   have  very  little  friction.     It  would 
difficult  to  explain  the  whole  matter  without  drawings,  but   1   have  en- 
tvored   to  state  the  principles,   which   can,  of  course,  be  carried  out  by 
Btrent  mechanics.     Governors  for  steam  engines  have  been  made  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  nearly  all  of  the  kind  which  I  am  about  to  allude  to  have  passed 
obl  of  use,  and  1  can  best  describe  them  in  a  few  words  by  stating  the  prin- 
tiple  upon  which  they  were  built  and  leaving  the  special  designs  out  of  the 
CMC.    One  form  of  governor  was  made  by  first  generating  a  uniform  motion, 
»nd  this  uniform  motion  was  generated  in  different  ways  by  different  persons, 
ttt  used  a  uniform  motion  acting  upon  a  uniform  resistance  ;  another  used 
1  varying  force   upon  a  varying  resistance  and  secured  a  nearly  uniform 
ition  by  a  governor,  then  this  uniform   motion  thus  generated  was  applied 
ntrol   the  motion  of  the  engine,   by   interposing  between   the   uniform 
potion  and  the  motion  of  the  engine,  a  lever  or  cam  so  arranged  that  the 
team  engine  varj'ing  this  lever  or  cam,  in  shifting  its  position,  would  apply 
more  or  less  steam,  and  thus  the  engine  was  controlled  to  run  with  the  speed 
d  this  independent  uniform  motion.     Another  form  of  governor  was  made 
on  the  principle  of  moving  a  body  in  a  fluid,  and  as  the  resistance  increased, 
l>T  reason  of  the  increased  velocity  of  the  steam  engine,  a  spring  or  weight 
iTis  moved,  and  by  its  motion  the  admission  of  steam  was  adjusted  to  control 
;  speed.     But  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  not  the  best  principle  to  have 
hat  amounts  to  a  substantially  powerful  governor,  as  before  stated,  so  that  a 
♦try  slight  motion  of  this  governor  will  be  sufficient  to  regulate  the  admission 
of  steam  to  control  the  speed  of  the  engine,  care  being  taken  to  secure  almost 
'rictionless  action  of  the  governor  in  its  movements,  and  to  separate  any  load 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  parts  to  control  the  steam,  so  that  the  governor 
may  act  as  nearly  as  may  be  like  a  pendulum  beating  time.     And,  indeed, 
*he  point  to  be  reached,  as  before  stated,  is  to  cause  the  governor  to  be  as 
•etijiiive  as  a  pendulum  of  a  clock,  and  to  be  free  from  disturbing  influences. 
Governors  have  been  applied  to  cut-offs  from  the  early  part  of  this  century; 
as  early  as  i8i 2.     As  the  trip  cut-off  required   but  little  power  to  change  the 
'»>to(  expansion.  It  was  well  adapted  to  be  operated   by  the  governor,  and 
ts  frequent  use  for  that  purpose  has  stimulated  users  of  the  different  kinds 
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of  cut-offs  to  connect  them  to  the  governor  with  more  frequency  than  «is  I 
the  general  custom  before  the  trip  cut-off  was  invented.  Almost  any  furm  I 
of  cui-off  can  be  controlled  by  the  governor,  provided,  chani^ing  the  cut-ofl  j 
does  not  brin(;  too  great  a  disturbing  force  upon  the  governor. 

In  regard  to  the  steam  engine  of  the  future,  if  a  metal  is  found  tbatntll 
enable  steam  of,  say,  1,000  degrees  to  be  used,  and   the  escaping  heat  (roni 
the  first  boiler  to  be  used  in  evaporating  water  to  feed  a  second  engine  at  ;oC 
degrees,  and  then  to  a  third  engine  that  will  make  the  draft  by  drawing  t 
heated  products  of  combustion  through  water,  whose  evaporation  will  supply 
a  working  cylinder  that  derives  its  power  by  receiving  the  steam  below  thi 
atmosphere   pressure   and   expands    it   10   the  lowest  effective  limit  bcfoi 
discharging  into  a  condenser,  then  we  will  have  a  combination  using  mudj 
less  water  per  horse-power  than  any  engine  yet  made  ;  but  it  does  not  folio' 
that  such  an  engine  will   be  the   most  economical,  as  that  will  depend  u 
the  interest  charged  for  the  use  of  money  and  the  price  of  fuel,  as  it  wouli 
cost  more  per  horse-power  to  build  such  an  engine  than  one  working  unii 
ordinary  conditions.     With  money  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  cost 
fuel  to  evaporate  one  ton  of  water  at  one  dollar,  a  certain  plan  would  be  advii 
able.    Again,  with  the  money  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum  and  the  cost  of  fn 
to  evaporate  one  ton  of  water  at  50  cents,  the  same  plan   would  be 
but  as  the  cost  of  money  and  the  cost  of  evaporating  water  change  relativelf| 
the  best  plan  for  economy  in  a  steam  engine  would   necessarily  change 
obtain   the  most  economical  result  in  the  use  of  money.     The  cost  of  r 
for  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  water  for  condensation,  together  with  other  coi 
tingencies,  must  be  considered  in  any  plan  for  a  steam  engine  that  is  to 
adapted  10  the  surrounding  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  requiri 
to  work. 

The  cultivated  human  eye  and  ear  are  wonderful  natural  indicators  to  di 
termine  the  working  of  many  parts  of  a  steam  engine.  By  watching  an 
moving  part  of  the  engine  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  steam  in  thi 
steam  pipe,  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  point  of  cut-off.  By  a  cl( 
attention  to  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  rushing  steam,  the  efficiency  of  thi 
cut-off  can  be  partly  determined.  By  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  exhau! 
and  watching  the  crank-pin,  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  lead;  (ben  b 
a  closer  attention  to  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  exhaust,  such  as  the  tune  du 
ing  which  it  can  be  heard,  a  fair  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  ex 
will  appear  upon  the  indicator  card  in  this  case.  By  a  close  a 
motion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine  in  crossing  the  center,  tb4 
effective  lead  on  the  steam  valve  can  be  ascertained,  particularly  if  theeDgini 
is  not  set  to  cushion  largely  on  the  exhaust.  I 

The  human  touch  will  reveal  relative  motion  in  contiguous  parts  c^ 
machinery  that  is  beyond  detection  by  the  eye  or  ear;  as,  by  placing  a  dng'^ 
on  two  pieces  that  arc  apparently  firmly  in  contact,  a  motion  will  somelim'^ 
be  fell  that  is  not  visible.  J 

By  cultivating  the  eye  and  ear  and  human  touch,  to  help  in  judgioR 
machinery,  every  engineer  will  be  filled  with  a  reverence  for  the  toirvelowj 
powers  of  the  human  machine  of  which  he  is  master.  ^J 


Ls  the  tune  dun 
xhaust  line  as  ij 
iltentioD  to  lh<| 


Some  blind  persons  can,  by  ihe  sense  of  (ouch  in  iheir  tongue,  guide  a 
thread  into  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Some  watchmakers  can  ascertain  if  a  watch 
is  running  accurately,  within  reasonable  limits,  by  holding  the  watch  to  their 
ear  and  at  the  same  time  watching  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  a 
standard  clock.  The  carefully  trained  pilot  in  a  fog  or  dark  night  will  depend 
upon  his  hearing  to  tell  him  when  he  is  approaching  an  invisible  object  of 
any  considerable  size  which  projects  above  the  water,  as  he  will  instantly 
notice  a  change  of  echo  of  the  noise  made  by  his  vessel.  Some  engineers, 
trained  to  the  sound  of  their  engine,  will  notice  a  very  slight  difference  in 
the  working  of  any  part  by  the  change  of  sound,  even  when  they  are  engaged 
in  other  work  and  apparently  not  listening  to  any  noise. 

To  speak  upon  the  steam  engine,  generally,  is  to  endeavor  to  embrace  a 
subject  that  has  almost  infinite  aspects,  and  embodying  innumerable  plans 
of  different  men  with  fertile  imaginations  and  ingenuity.  The  speaker  has 
only  endeavored  to  present  a  few  views  of  the  case  in  a  short  statement.  The 
luhjcct  is  too  vast  for  complete  treatment,  and  the  life  of  an  ingenious 
inventor  can  be  occupied  with  efforts  to  improve  only  one  part  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  at  the  end  find  a  vast  space  is  left  for  further  improvement. 

The  use  of  words  to  describe  machinery,  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  must 
at  present  be  unsatisfactory,  as  all  of  these  words  have  meanings  attached  to 
them  formed  during  a  former  civilization  in  which  but  little  machinery  was 
used,  and  the  special  sense  in  which  they  are  necessarily  employed  in  this 
statement  must  be  understood  before  the  intended  meaning  can  be  appre- 
hended- A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  will  afford  no 
certain  assistance  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  as  used  by  mechanics 
in  Ihe  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  special  meanings  attached  by  them  in 
describing  details  or  mechanical  operations.  The  dictionary  depends  mainly 
upon  the  leading  authors  for  the  meaning  of  these  words,  and  probably  they 
only  knew  them  as  associated  with  ideas  entirely  outside  of  all  engineering 
or  mechanical  connections.  When,  in  the  progress  of  improvements,  a  com- 
plete dictionary  is  established,  giving  the  meaning  attached  to  words  as 
applied  by  mechanics  or  engineers  in  describing  machinery,  it  will  then  be 
tasier  to  describe,  by  the  use  of  words  alone,  any  mechanical  operation  so  as 
to  be  more  readily  understood.  At  present  it  Is  like  taking  a  cold  chisel  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  screw-wrench  in  many  cases,  when  employing  words  to 
•iescribc  machinery.  In  the  decisions  in  the  patent  cases  before  the  Court, 
it  has  been  wisely  held  that  every  patent  is  to  be  construed  as  meaning  what 
"lobe  gathered  from  taking  the  drawings  and  words  together,  or,  in  other 
Words,  each  patent  furnishes  its  own  dictionary.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
«sume  that  the  words  the  speaker  has  used,  in  an  effort  to  describe  some 
Pirts  of  the  steam  engine,  will  be  taken  to  mean  differently,  to  some  extent, 
W'  different  engineers  or  mechanics. 

Il  is  with  some  regret  that  the  speaker  is  obliged  to  consider  what  he  has 
Slated  as  necessarily  unsatisfactory,  the  pressure  of  professional  engagements 
having  prevented  a  careful  preparation.  A  conference  like  this  is  well 
>dapicd  to  bring  out  facts,   when,   by  the  exchanging  of  views  on  various 
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points,  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  opinions  of  merobcn  cu  be 
'secured  (or  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  all  other  interested  partiei. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Francisco,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  m«t 
at  9.30  A.  M.,  February  13th,  at  Coates'  Opera  House. 


THIRD   DAYS   PROCEEDINGS. 

-MORNING    SESSION. 

Having  moved  back  to  the  Coates'  Opera  House,  after  its  one 
day's  session  at  Music  Hall,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
at  9.30  o'clock,  A.  M.,  President  Weeks  in  the  Chair,  Secreiarj' 
and  Treasurer  Garratt  at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Before  proceeding  to  business,  President  Weeks  announced 
that  the  badge  of  the  organization  entitled  members  to  free 
passage  on  the  lines  of  the  Inter-State  Rapid  Transit  Company 
and  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  Having  dis- 
posed of  this  preliminary  matter,  the  Convention  took  up  the 
programme  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

The  Chair  :  At  the  time  of  our  adjournment,  yesterday,  we 
were  discussing  the  steam  engine.  The  paper  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Babcock,  of  New  York,  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Palmer,  of  Chicago  ;  relates  to  a  kindred  topic  and  wfll  now 
be  submitted  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Babcock's  paper,  on  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam 
for  Light  Stations,  was  read  by  Mr.  Palmer,  as  follows : 

ECONOMICAL  GENERATION   OF    STEAM    FOR   ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

STATIONS. 

BY    GEdKGE    li.    BABCOCK. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  introduction  of  water  tube  boilers,  we  were  in- 
quently  met  with  the  remark:      "Oh,  they  may  do  very   well   for  woolen 
mills,  but  have  you  any  in  use  in  a  cotton  mill?    How  do  I  know  they  wiU 
answer  for  that  purpose?"   or:    "Yes,  they  may  be  very  economical  in  •    | 
sugar  refinery,  but  when  you  come  to  driving  engines  and  steam  hamniert. 
that  is  another  thing  ;  they  won't  do  (or  that."    Of  course,  the  answer  to  sucb 
objections  was  that  steam  was  steam,  and  that  which  made  steam  mosiecofi' 
omically   (or  one  purpose  would  do  the  same  for  any   other  purpose — tl** 
steam   caring   nothing   whether  it   was  used   for  refining  sugar  or  drivio* 
engines,   for  making  flour,    cotton   or  woolen   cloth,   or  rolling  iron,     Bu*' 
notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  this  argument,  it  is  not  quite  true,  Ivi  !>■* 


work  to  whtch  steam  is  to  be  put,  «fid  the  circumstances  under  which  il  is  to 
be  used,  do  in  a  measure  control  the  conditions  under  which  economy  in  its 
generation  is  to  be  secured.  For  instance,  the  most  economical  steam  gener- 
ator (or  railway  locomotion  would  be  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  apparatus  for 
ocean  navigation  ;  steamship  boilers  and  furnaces  could  not  be  recommended 
for  factory  purposes,  nor  would  the  best  of  stationary  boilers  answer  for  a 
neam  lire  engine. 

There  was,  therefore,  good  common  sense  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  upon 
which  I  was  requested  to  address  you.  The  equations  which  determine 
the  highest  economy  in  generating  steam  for  electric  lighting  purposes  are 
diHercni  from  those  which  would  solve  the  question  of  economy  on  a  steam- 
»hip,  a  locomotive,  a  fire  engine,  or  even  for  an  iron  works  or  a  cotton  mill, 
though  many  of  the  same  quantities  and  much  of  the  notation  may  be  the 
same. 

Wc  need,  therefore,  first,  in  considering  this  subject,  to  ascertain  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  which  control  the  question  of  economy  in  electric  light  plants, 
and  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  other  power  stations.  These  conditions 
arc; 

Firil.  The  amount  of  steam  required  is  not  only  quite  variable,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  unlookcd  for  and  sudden  changes,  which  changes  are  in  no  way 
under  the  control  of  the  management.  In  places  like  rolling  mills,  sugar 
tefincries  and  dye  works,  where  sudden  changes  in  demand  arc  frequently 
Btt,  these  variations  are  quite  under  control,  and  may  be  frequently  delayed 
or  avoided  to  favor  the  boiler  house,  but  in  electric  lighting  they  can  only  be 
met  by  cither  supplying,  or  failing  to  supply  the  demand.  The  steam  plant 
■oust,  therefore,  be  one  which  will  permit  of  quickly  changing  the  supply  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements. 

Sttond.  The  maximum  demand  i?  for  a  short  period  in  each  day,  at  the 
liesi,  A  curve  plotted  to  show  the  output  of  electricity  in  a  station  having  a 
good  patronage  will  show  considerable  variations  day  by  day,  but  always  a 
mountain  peak  at  about  the  same  hour.  This  is  peculiar  to  electric  lighting 
*nd  has  much  to  do  with  the  question  of  economy. 

Tkint  An  electric  light  station  must  be  always  on  hand  ready  for  work. 
It  cannot  take  a  vacation  at  the  pleasure  of  its  proprietor,  the  whim  of  its 
operators,  or  even  the  attending  of  repairs.  A  breakdown  not  only  stops  its 
own  work,  but  that  of  many  others,  and  jeopardizes  often  great  and  grave 
Interests.  Providing  a  plant,  therefore,  with  apparatus  liable  to  break  down 
"'difficult  to  repair,  no  matter  how  cheap  in  first  cost,  or  economical  in  the 
<iw  ot  fuel,  would  be.  in  the  homely  language  of  the  old  adage,  "saving  at 
Iht  tap  and  losing  at  the  bung-hole." 

In  studying  the  question  of  economy  in  generating  steam  for  electric  light 
P'jnis,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  take  all  these  conditions  into  consideration,  in 
'"der  to  arrive  at  a  proper  solution,  and  to  that  end  we  must  consider  their 
controlling  effect  upon  certain  other  elements  which  are  common  to  all 
steam  plants, 
'or  the  production  of  steam  we  require  fuel  and  furnaces,   boilers  and 
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brains — the  Use  not  the  least  by  any  means,  when  econoiny  is  the  aim.  Let 
us  lake  those  up  in  order,  and  enquire  what  effect  the  environineni  hu 
upon  their  selection. 

first.  Fuel — This  is  a  word  which  covers  a  multitude  of  substances,  and 
locality  has  very  much  to  do  in  determining  the  choice  as  to  what  fael  is  best 
to  use.  For  instance,  in  Bogota,  rosewood  is  found  economical;  in  some 
parts  of  California,  peach  stones  are  used,  while  in  other  places  saw-dust,  peal, 
wood,  bagasse  from  sugar  cane,  spent  tan  bark,  straw  and  numerous  other 
substances,  compete  with  coal  on  the  score  of  economy.  Of  ci»ls  we  hive 
also  a  great  variety,  and  great  differences  in  price.  Anthracite,  for  instance, 
varies  in  price  from  liii6  per  ton  in  some  South  American  localities,  to  lo 
cents  per  ton,  the  price  which  the  electric  light  station  in  Scranton  pays  (ot 
the  use  of  the  mountain  of  fine  coal  at  its  back  door.  Of  bituminous  ccili 
there  are  numerous  qualities,  some  of  them  worth  fully  double  others  (or 
steaming  purposes — but  frequently  the  local  coal  of  poor  quality  is  chciper 
than  belter  coal  brought  from  a  distance.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  lo  deter- 
mine this  question  for  each  individual,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  Ibe 
cheapest  in  price  is  not  always  the  most  economical,  and  leaving  the  tool 
circumstances  to  decide. 

Second.  Furnace — The  kind  of  fuel  having  been  decided  upon,  the  luf- 
nace  needs  to  be  adapted  thereto.  No  one  furnace  is  best  for  all  fuels,  and 
rarely  for  more  than  one.  For  anthracite,  a  plain  furnace,  with  a  grate  fine 
enough  to  suit  the  size  of  the  coal,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  air  space, 
is  excellent,  and  amply  sufficient  when  intelligently  fired.  When,  however, 
you  attempt  lo  burn  bituminous  coal  in  this  same  furnace,  you  get  poor  re- 
sults and  abundance  of  smoke.  The  same  furnace,  however,  may  not  be 
suitable  for  two  different  bituminous  coals,  and  it  requires  great  experience 
to  be  able  to  determine  just  what  furnace  is  best  in  each  case.  And  just  here 
one  of  the  controlling  conditions  already  referred  to,  of  the  peculiar  envirun- 
ment  of  an  electric  light  station,  comes  in  to  modify  the  selection.  It  is  lo 
the  furnace  we  must  look  largely  for  the  ability  to  meet  the  sudden  Huciua- 
tions  in  demand  for  steam.  After  the  fires  have  been  sluggish  for  a  time  on 
a  small  demand,  it  becomes  necessary  to  almost  instantly  freshen  them  upio 
vigorous  action.  Hand  firing  and  natural  draft  do  not  easily  meet  this  re- 
quirement, and  here  arises  also  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  employment  ul 
automatic  stokers  in  electric  lighting  stations;  they,  as  a  rule,  do  not  admii 
of  sudden  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  fires.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
their  favor  for  all  places  where  the  load  is  comparatively  constant,  and  u 
electric  lighting  they  will  become  a  source  of  economy  if  they  can  be  adapted 
to  the  sudden  changes  in  demand  and  can  be  worked  with  the  same  ecooowf 
when  firing  for  largely  variant  rates  of  combustion.  To  meet  the  controlling 
conditions,  some  form  of  forced  draft,  regulated  by  the  steam  pressure,  seen" 
to  be  essential,  so  that  the  moment  the  pressure  begins  to  fall,  the  fire  nn? 
be  quickened  automatically  to  meet  the  requirements.  This  has  been  don' 
by  attaching  a  pressure  diaphragm  to  the  throttle  of  the  blower  engine. 

"Smoke  consumers,"  so  called,   are  generally  wasteful  of  fuel,  bui  ^^ 
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inently  they  are  demanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  local  laws.  It  is  well 
lo  understand  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  burning  smoke,"  but  furnaces 
tan  be  made  to  produce  a  minimum  quantity.  In  this,  however,  as  remarked 
"f  furnaces  in  general,  one  coal  is  not  any  criterion  for  another.  A  furnace 
"bich  will  burn  a  given  coal  without  smoke,  will  frequently  be  found  to 
stnoke  badly  when  supplied  by  another  coal.  This  whole  question  of  smoke 
production  is  generally  more  a  question  of  brains  in  the  fireman  than  of  con- 
struction of  furnace. 

^^ucomatic  apparatus  for  handling  coal  and  ashes  is  generally  a  step  in  the 
^K  of  economy  in  electric  light  stations,  as  in  other  steam  plants.  But  this 
^Klso  controlled  somewhat  by  locality,  as  for  instance  when,  as  at  the  Edison 
station  in  Milan,  they  pay  but  20  cents  a  day  for  firemen,  the  addition 
of  a  few  extra  ones  for  handling  coal  and  ashes  does  not  add  greatly  tu  the 
running  expenses. 

Third.  The  boiler  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  which  requires  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  in  deciding  upon  an  electric  light  plant.  When  we  consider 
that  in  constant  running,  a  boiler,  to  speak  figuratively,  eats  its  head  off  ever>' 
three  or  four  months,  it  is  plain  that  a  reasonable  additional  cost  for  an 
economical  boiler  is  a  first-rate  business  investment.  In  other  words,  a  boiler 
which  would  save  10  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  would  pay  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  its 
cost,  annually,  and  would  be  cheap  at  a  round  price  as  against  another  as  a 
gift.  But  how  may  we  know  what  boiler  is  most  economical,  when  every 
boiler  maker  swears,  with  or  without  reason,  that  his  is  the  one?  Usually,  in 
(act,  the  one  with  the  least  foundation  makes  the  luudesl  claims,  even  going 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  bombastic  challenges  und  olTering  bets,  on  the 
principle,  probably,  that  that  will  enable  him  to  rank  among  the  better  class. 
Preposterous  claims  are  freely  indulged  in  by  the  ignorant.  I  knew  a  case 
sotne  years  ago  where  a  maker  of  a  new  boiler  offered  to  guarantee  under 
heavy  forfeiture  that  he  would  evaporate  iq^  pounds  of  water  to  one  pound 
of  coal.  And  within  two  months  I  have  seen  a  letter  stating  that  a  certain 
boiler,  having  no  single  clement  of  economy,  would  double  the  work  in  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  coal,  that  another  boiler,  which  is  known  to 
give  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  the  fuel,  could  do. 

Unfortunately,  buyers  are  not  all  scientists,  and  too  frequently  the  biggest 
story,  however  preposterous  and  unsupported,  if  unblushingly  made,  is  per- 
mitted to  weight  more  than  real  merit.  But,  as  I  asked  above,  how  are  we 
to  judge  and  decide  this  question  ?     Here  are  some  general  rules  : 

(a)  Set  down  all  claims  to  the  evaporation  of  over  12  pounds  water  per 
pound  of  combustible  (unless  it  be  oil,  gas  or  hydrogen)  under  any  conditions 
as  made  ignorantly  or  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  and  avoid  such  boilers 
as  are  claimed  to  do  this,  as  either  humbugs  or  soda  water  factories. 
Jji)  See  if  the  boiler  has  the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  economy, 
ich  as  a  rapid  and  thorough  circulation  of  water,  thin  heating  surfaces,  a 
Idistributed  flow  of  the  hot  gases,  of  sufficient  duration  to  secure  thorough 
orption  of  the  heal,  and  ample  disengaging  surface  to  permit  the  steam 
fo  be  drawn  off  free  from  entrained  water. 
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In  this  matter  of  circulation  of  water  a  caution  needs  to  be  given,  ilio,  is 
against  many  unfounded  ideas  and  claims.     To  secure  an  effective  circuUtion 
of  water,  the  currents  must  not  only  be  separated  from  each  other,  bultbty 
must   combine  to   form  a  continuous  circuit  (without  interfering  eddies  or 
material  enlargements),  until   the   steam   is   ready  to  be  separated  from  ibe 
water.     Thus  a  series  of  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  tubes,  open  onljrit 
one  end,  have  many  interfering  currents  and  but  a  very  slight  circulation. 
Return  bends  connecting  two  or  more  inclined  tubes  cause  such  a  coUisioo 
of  currents  going  in  opposite  directions  as  to  effectually  destroy  the  circuls- 
tion,   and   when  tubes  open  into  an  uptake  wide  enough   to  admit  a  down- 
ward current  within  it,  the  most  efficient  factor  of  circulation  is  taken  avty. 
(c)  Observe    the  record    of    the    boiler  for  a  term  of  years.     Single   tests 
may   be  made  to  show  superior  results  with  a  boiler  which  is  anything  but 
desirable  for  actual  use.     Tests  made  in  regular  work  are  best,   if  disinter- 
estedly  made  by   competent  engineers,  but  even  here  one   needs  to  be  on 
/^uard,  as  not  infrequently  tests  purposely  distorted  are  put  forth  as  correct. 
■V  case  in  point :     Near  Manchester,  Eng.,  a  firm  having  put  in  a  water  tube 
"tioiler,  employed  a  well-known  engineer  of  a  boiler  insurance  society  to  lest 
it.     He  made  out  that  it  was  evaporating  only  about  six   pounds  water  per 
pound  of  coal — less  than   the  ordinary    Lancashire  boilers.     Suspecting  thit 
the  test  was  colored  by  the  well-known  antipathy  of  all  boiler  insurance  com- 
panies to  any  boiler  claiming  to  be  safe,  on  the  ground  that  people  may,  there- 
fore, not  desire  to  have  it  insured.  Prof.  Kennedy,  of  London,  the  best  known 
expert  in  the  kingdom,  was  employed  to  make  a  test  of  the  same  boiler,  »n<) 
though  it  was,  as  he  states,  handicapped  by  the  working  conditions,  he  ob- 
tained under  actual  conditions  of  practice  ten  pounds  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  point,  it  being  admitld 
that  in  wisely  choosing  a  boiler,  the  heaviest  claims  for  economy  are  not 
necessarily  to  have  the  most  weight.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere  In  ibc 
problem,  ample  room  for  a  coefficient  employed  by  the  late  Hamilton  E- 
Towle.  At  one  time  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enginttrs, 
in  England,  and  in  all  his  calculations  as  placed  upon  the  blackboard  there 
appeared  a  peculiar  and  unexplained  quantitative  character.  When  he  w^ 
through,  one  of  the  members  rose  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  that  mill"'- 
matical  sign,  which  was  quite  new  to  them.  "That,  gentlemen,"  answe"^ 
Mr.  Towle.  "represents  the  coefficient  of  common  sense,  which  we  toi 
necessary  to  employ  in  all  such  calculations." 

But  in  considering  the  choice  of  a  boiler  for  electric  lighting  puriwses. 
economy  of  evaporation  is  not  the  only  necessary  element.  There  are  ibf 
others  of  as  gicai  impurtance,  if  not  greater.  One  of  these  is  the  ability  i" 
be  forced  for  a  short  time  while  the  maximum  load  is  on.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a  plant  large  enough  for  the  niM- 
imum  and  run  it  at  great  disadvantage  except  for  the  two  or  three  hours' 
day  when  the  demand  is  at  the  greatest.  But  if  the  boiler,  while  adapttiHO 
the  economical  generation  of  the  average  amount  of  steam  required,  can  l* 


loreed  readily  to  meet  the  greatest  demand,  even  if  it  should  be  at  a  reduced 
«conumy  (or  the  lime  beinK.  ihe  average  economy  will  be  better  and  the 
interest  account  will  also  be  less. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  safety  from  explosions.  An  electric  light 
plant,  as  a  rule,  must  be  erected  in  the  center  of  thickly  populated  communi- 
ties, and,  therefore,  it  is  more  important,  possibly,  to  secure  safety  from  ex- 
plosions in  them  than  in  most  other  steam  plants.  Now,  while  a  common 
boiler  may  not  be  liable  to  explode  under  good  care,  yet  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  secure  under  all  conditions  is  this  good  care.  Even  the  best 
of  men  become  careless  or  forgetful  at  times,  and  hence  good  boilers  some- 
times explode  when  least  expected.  It  is  far  better  economy,  even  at  a 
greater  cost,  to  put  in  a  boiler  safe  from  destructive  explosions,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  blow-up,  with  loss  of  time  and  capital,  not  to  mention  human 
life.  Instance  the  Kdison  Company,  at  Chester,  Pa.,  where  the  explosion  of 
1  new  and  well  made  return  tubular  boiler  killed  seven  and  wounded  eight 
persons,  besides  demolishing  the  building.  Even  at  a  much  higher  first  cost, 
a  safe  boiler  would  have  been  good  economy.  But  it  is  necessary  in  this 
matter  also  to  employ  a  coeflicicnt  of  common  sense,  because  so  many  claim 
safety  for  their  constructions  when  they  violate  every  element  of  security 
from  explosion.  As  a  rule,  a  water  tube  boiler  properly  constructed  should 
be  a  safety  boiler,  but  the  mere  presence  of  water  tubes  may  be  no  surety 
whatever.  For  instance,  a  boiler  with  a  large  shell  bored  full  of  holes  like 
perforated  card-board  and  strained  almost  to  bursting  by  reason  of  water 
tubes  being  expanded  into  these  holes — an  exceedingly  unsafe  construction 
— is  advertised  as  "Safely  Boiler."  Perhaps,  if  the  law  in  this  country  made 
the  boiler  maker  criminally  responsible  for  accidents  in  such  cases,  as  it  docs 
in  France,  there  would  be  fewer  such  reckless  statements.  In  applying  the 
coefficient  of  common  sense  to  this  problem  of  safety,  one  needs  to  remember 
that  a  large  shell  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  and  all  Rat  surfaces, 
stayed  or  unstayed,  are  elements  of  danger,  and  that  this  danger  is  greatly 
augmented  by  insufficient  circulation  of  water  whereby  unequal  expansions 
are  permitted  to  occur,  with  consequent  straining  of  the  metal. 

The  third  important  question  to  consider  in  selecting  a  boiler  for  economy 
is  its  liability  to  repairs.  A  boiler  which  is  under  frequent  repairs  is  dear  at 
any  price,  and  one  in  which  repairs  arc  not  quickly  and  cheaply  made,  is  in 
the  same  category.  This  point  is  best  determined  by  a  long  and  extensive 
experience.  Nothing  else  can  decide  it  with  any  certainty.  While  tubular 
boilers  may  last  for  years  in  favorable  circumstances,  their  avtragt  life  is 
Usually  stated  to  be  not  over  lo  or  12  years,  and  their  average  repairs  are 
usually  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cost. 

Many  go  years  without  repairs,  and  I  do  not  vouch  for  this  estimate,  only 
giving  it  as  one  accepted  in  ordinary  calculations.  As  for  water  tube  boilers, 
the  makers  of  the  best  known  example  publish  the  results  of  experience  with 
an  aggregate  100,000  horse-power  which  have  run  from  2  to  so  years,  and  on 
which  the  average  repairs  to  the  boiler  proper  had  been  but  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  per  annum.     They  claim,  moreover,  and  it  cannot  be  success- 
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fully  disputed,  that  in  over  20  years'  experience  not  a  single  boiler  of  ilm 
kind  has  been  worn  out  in  use,  and  that  of  all  which  have  ever  been  sold  in 
23  years  not  less  than  9S  per  cent,  are  in  use  to-day.  It  is  unfonunaic,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  water  tube  boilers  in  general. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  come  to  the  element  of  brains.  No  matter  how 
good  or  cheap  the  fuel,  how  perfect  the  furnace,  or  how  exceptional  the 
boiler,  unless  brains  are  placed  in  charge,  the  preparation  goes  for  naught. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  difference  of  25  and  even  more  per  cent,  in  economy 
between  the  extremes  of  firemen  with  the  same  plant,  to  say  nothing  «( 
repairs  and  stoppages  caused  by  a  little  carelessness.  It  pays  to  have  mtn 
of  brains  as  well  as  brawn  and  muscle,  even  for  firing  fuel  and  watching 
water. 

We  have  thus  hastily  considered  the  necessary  conditions  of  economy  in 
generating  steam  for  electric  lighting  plants.     Let  us  review  them  as  a  wholc- 

Hrsl.  The  use  of  the  fuel  which  gives  the  best  results  for  the  least  monfy. 
This  varies  with  the  locality. 

Second.  A  furnace  which  will  burn  the  said  fuel  to  the  best  advantage,  anil 
at  the  same  lime  permit  of  the  rate  of  combustion  to  be  quickly  changed  (u 
meet  the  greatly  varj'ing  demands  without  serious  loss  of  economy  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

Third.  A  boiler  which  will  utilize  the  heat  to  best  advantage;  which  will 
give  dry  steam  ;  which  will  permit  of  being  forced  much  above  its  avenge 
rating  for  short  times,  without  serious  loss  of  economy  ;  which  is  safe  agaioit 
destructive  explosions,  and  which  is  not  liable  to  frequent,  difficult  or  coslljr 
repairs. 

Fourth.  Foreman  and  firemen  with  brains  enough  to  employ  all  these 
things  to  the  best  advantage,  and  keep  the  apparatus  at  a  point  of  maximom 
efficiency. 

In  selecting  these  elements  of  an  economical  plant  it  is  urged  that  the 
coefficient  of  common  sense  should  be  fully  employed,  and  that  facts  gained 
from  long  experience  are  a  far  safer  reliance  than  mere  assertions  not  backed 
by  years  of  practical  results. 

APPENDIX. 
The  following  items,  having  more  or  less  reference  to  the  subject  miitie'' 
of  this   paper,   will,   I   think,   be   found  of  interest  by  the   members  of  the 
Association. 

IMPERIAL  CONTINENTAL  GAS   ASSOCIATION,    VIENNA, 

This  plant,  which  has  been  at  work  since  August,  1887,  is  very  complete 
and  efficient.  Its  principal  work  is  lighting  the  Opera  House  and  HofburR 
Theatre,  which  contains  the  equivalent  of  nearly  15,000  incandescent  lamps 
of  16  candle-power  each,  .^t  the  station  there  are  eight  Babcock  &  Wilco* 
water  tube  boilers,  each  having  a  heating  surface  of  131  square  metres,  whicJ' 
are  fired  entirely  with  coke,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Daouh* 
Canals  which,  however,  is  filtered  and  chemically  purified  before  being  ft" 
into  the  boilers.     Four  Worthington  pumps  are  so  arranged  that  the  waler 


nay  be  pumped  direct  into  the  boilers  or  first  through  an  exhaust  steam 
lealer,  all  connections  being  in  duplicate.     The  engines  are  Willan's  direct- 
ctinK  high-speed,  three  of  170  indicated  horse-power  each,  and  five  of  about 
30  horse-power  each,  and  four  smaller  ones.    These  engines  run  from  400  to 
00  revolutions  each,  according  to  size.     The  engines  are  coupled  direct  to 
y  namos  of  the  vertical  double  magnet  type  made  by  Crompton  &  Co.,  the 
tircc  larger  ones  giving  250  amperes  at  400  volts,  and  the  five  smaller  ones, 
3u  amperes  at  450  volts.     The  small  engines  running  at  700  revolutions  per 
rainute  give   150  amperes  each  at  50  volts,  and  arc  only  used  for  exciting  the 
nagnets  of  the  larger  machine.     The  engine  room  is  fitted  with  an  eight-ton 
■vcrhead  traveler  to  facilitate  repairs,  etc.     In  the  central  station  isalsoa  work- 
tliop  supplied    with    lathes,    winding   head   and   other    tools   necessary    for 
tffecting  all  repairs,  as  also  a  laboratory,  photometer  room  and  the  necessary 
sflSces  of  the  building.     In   the  cellars  of  each  of  the  buildings  lighted  are 
placed  large  batteries  of  accumulators  having   100  tons  uf  plates  in   each, 
which  are   charged  during  the  day  from  the  central  station.     At  night  and 
during  the  performance  the  current  from  both  the  machines  and  the  accumu- 
lators is  used,  the  latter  serving  both   for  storage  and   regulating  purposes. 
An  elaborate  test  of  this  plant  was  made  by  Inspector  Ehrcndorfer  and  T.  W. 
MeMnish,  A.  M.  I.  C.  E.,  a  graphic  representation  of  some  of  the  results  of 
which  is  hereafter  given.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  economical  results 
obtained,  the  coke  and  the  chimney  gases  having  been  carefully  analyzed  to 
determine  the  available  heat  in  the  coke  and  the  amount  carried  off  in  the 
chimney. 
The  theoretical  evaporation,  with  one  pound  of  coke,  of  water 

from  32°  to  steam  2H°,  in  pounds.    'I./4- 

Of  which  there  are  used  for  generation  of  steam 79.21  per  cent. 

There  was  lost'in  the  chimney  gases 15-47    "       " 

Waste  of  coke  in  ash  pits 88    "       " 

By  conduction  and  radiation 4.44    "       " 

\  Total 100     percent. 

JT-SQ  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse-power  was  delivered  in  electrical  horse- 
P"wer.  The  consumption  of  feed  water  per  electric  horse-power  per  hour 
*»s  38.05  pounds.  The  consumption  of  coke  per  electric  horse-power  per 
''our,  3.78  pounds. 

The  largest  proposed  electric  lighting  plant  in  the  world  is  that  of  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  at  Deptford.  The  buildings  now  erected 
"re  intended  to  contain,  when  finished,  80,000  horse-power  of  boilers  with  the 
^rrcsponding  engines  and  dynamos.  At  the  present  time  there  arc  erected 
'4  Baljcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  of  250  horse-power  each,  two  compound  Corliss 
"igines  of  1,500  horse-power  each.  There  are  now  being  erected  four 
"igines  of  similar  design  of  10,000  horse-power  each;  that  is  to  say,  these 
"igines  are  double,  one-half  of  which  are  at  first  to  be  erected,  to  work  at 
5.000  horse-power;  afterward,  a  second  engine  to  be  coupled  to  the  same 
*haft,  making  them  full  to,ocx]  horse-power  each.     Each  engine  is  to  drive 
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direclly  a  single  dynamo,  sufficiently  large  to  employ  its  entire  power.    The 
smaller  engines,  1,500  horse-power  each,  arc  to  give  off  1,250  electric  how- 
power,  after  deducting  loss  in   mains,  switches,  flues,  etc.,  and  the  )a,oaa 
horse-power  engines  with  their  single  dynamo  are  to  give  off  to.oooelecwc 
horse-power  each.     The  exhaust  from  the  engines  will  be  connected  into  one 
main,  with  separate  condensers  worked  by  independent  engines.    The  dyrv»- 
mus  are  constructed  for  the  alternating  current.     The  exciters  are  driven  by 
triple  expansion  engines  running  at  280  revolutions.     The  feed  water  forlhc 
boilers  is  taken  from  the  hot  well  and  pumped  through  economizers,  of  which 
there  is  one  in  connection  with  each  battery  of  six  boilers.     Steam  pipes  »re 
of  copper  throughout;   feed   pipes  partly  wrought  iron  and  partly  of  copper. 
The  pressure  of  steam  carried,  2uu  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;   alt  exhaml. 
not  only  from  the  main  engines  but  from  the  feed  pumps  and  blower  engioej. 
is  carried  into  the  condensers.     The  plans  for  this  station  contemplate  i» 
enlargement  at  a  future  day,  when   it  is  expected  to  contain   120,000  horse- 
power of  boilers  and  engines.     It   is  to  be  worked  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Ferranti  system,  with  10,000  voltage. 

The  samccompany  has  another  station  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which 
has  been  running  for  some  years.  It  contains  four  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilen 
of  164  horse-power  each,  carrying  140  pounds  pressure,  which  are  worked 
continuously  day  and  night  to  upward  of  1,000  horse-power.  The  engine 
room  contains  one  Corliss  engine  of  Hargreavcs'  make,  four  foot  diameter ol 
cylinder,  running  at  a  piston  speed  of  7S0  feet  and  coupled  by  ropes  to  a 
Ferranti  dynamo,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  eight  candle-power  lamps.  Three 
other  horizontal  high  pressure  engines,  with  ordinary  slide  valve  expansion 
cut-off  gear,  are  connected  to  a  counter-shaft  from  which  another  dynamo  of 
smaller  capacity  is  driven.  Another  engine  and  dynamo  is  kept  in  reserve 
for  lighting  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  or  to  act  as  an  exciter  to  either  of  the  above 
dynamos.  The  exciters  of  the  large  dynamos  are  attached  to  an  armature 
shaft  and  form  really  part  of  the  machine  itself. 

The  next  most  important  electric  lighting  company  in  London,  is  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Limited,  which  has  at  present  (our 
stations,  of  two  of  which  data  are  given  :  Hart/inia  StrttI  Slalion. — This  con- 
tains four  Westinghouse  engines  of  250  horse-power  each,  driving  by  bell* 
alternate  current  dynamos,  and  two  smaller  Westinghouse  engines  of  50 
horse-power,  driving  exciters  by  means  of  belts.  There  are  five  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers  of  250  horse-power  each,  carrying  150  pounds  pressure  i*' 
square  inch.  Kathbone  I' lact  Station. — Five  boilers  of  160  horse-power  each, 
carrying  200  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  and  six  Willan's  triple  eipao- 
sion  engines,  coupled  directly  to  Elwcll-Parker  dynamos,  giving  1,000  volts 
and  too  amperes,  at  a  speed  of  355  revolutions  per  minute  ;  number  ol  alter- 
nations, 12,000  at  this  speed.  Two  smaller  similar  engines  are  couplet!  d'- 
rect  to  continuous  current  Elwell-Parker  dynamos,  giving  150  volts  and  >S<* 
amperes — used  for  exciters.  All  the  connections,  both  steam  and  wil"' 
are  made  on  the  multiple  arc  principle. 

The  Kensington  &  Knighlsbridge  Electric  Light  Company   have  two  »*" 


Tfons.  one  at  High  Street,  Kensinjfton.  and  the  other  at  Chapel  Place,  Knights- 
bridge.     In  the  former  arc  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  giving  soo  horse- 
power, indicated,  and  two  high-pressure  compound  Willan"s  engines  directly 
coupled  to  Crompton  dynamos.    This  station  is  soon  to  be  increased  to  about 
*.ooo  indicated  horse-power.     In   the   Knightsbridge  Station   there  are  two 
Babcock  S  Wilcox  boilers,  giving  700  indicated  horse-power,  the  engines  and 
dynamos  being  substantially  the  same,  which  is  also  to  be  increased  to  about 
'.Qcxj  indicated  horse-power.     In  the  two  stations  there  are.   therefore,   after 
making  allowance  for  spares,  about  1,900  kilo-watts  available,  ot  the  equal  of 
57.CXIO  ten  candle-power  lamps  lighted  simultaneously.    As,  in  the  Crompton 
*>* stem,  accumulators  are  employed  as  a  means  of  distribution  and   reserve, 
ihese  stations  will  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  75,000  lamps  burning  simultane- 
<»v»sly,  and  according  to  London  practice,  t5o,ooo  lamps  can  be  rented  out. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  unit  has  steadily  decreased  in  this  station  until  it 
is  claimed  that  the  cost  for  fuel,  oil,  water  and  all  wages  and  material  used 
for  working  the  station  and  other  general  repairs,  being  divided  out  to  the 
number  of  units  sold  to  consumers  during  the  month,  amount  to  only  I'/iJ. 
(a  »^)  per  Metropolitan  unit.  Crompton  &  Co.  would  be  very  much  interested 
i*-o  know  whether  in  America,  or  any  other  country  where  the  work  is  being 
carried  out  on  an  equal  scale,  any  economic  efficiency  approaching  this  has 
tjecn  obtained. 

The  Prksident  :  You  have  these  papers,  of  Mr.  Woodburj' 
on  "Central  Station  Construction,"  and  the  "Steam  Engine." 
t»y  Mr.  Sickles,  before  you.  Mr.  Sickles  will  say  a  few  words  in 
opening  the  discussion  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Sickles  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  discuss  my  own  paper,  but  I  will  discuss  the  paper 
on  boilers.  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kabcock's  paper  on 
boilers,  which  has  just  been  read,  that  I  agree  with  it  in  the 
main  ;  but  I  object  to  one  statement,  which  I  think  it  is  right  I 
should  mention,  and  that  is  the  statement  that  stayed  services 
are  unsafe.  Now,  this  is  a  question  of  fact.  We  have  tried 
toilers  long  enough  to  know  whether  stayed  are  unsafe  ;  and 
*e  have  in  the  world  thousands  of  locomotives  running  into 
stations  every  minute  with  a  large  amount  of  stayed  service  in 
'hem  for  50  years  and  not  one  of  all  these  have  ever  failed. 
It  is  not  true  that  stayed  services  are  unsafe.  They  may  be 
"lade  unsafe,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  unsafe;  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  have  to  object  to  that  part  of  the  statement.  But  the 
general  scope  of  the  statement,  I  think,  I  can  agree  with.  The 
'aea  that  you  must  put  a  very  rapid  current  through  a  tube  and 
subject  it  to  the  passage  of  the  heated  gases  at  right  angles  to 


this  tube  is  correct.    All  experience  shows  that  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  placing  the  tube  in  that  position  where 
the  current  will  pass  rapidly  through   it  and  the  heated  gasei 
impinging  against  it  at  right  angles,  as  a  matter  of  evaporation. 
But,  of  course,  common  sense,  when  we  come  to  reflect,  will  tell 
us  some  things.     This   tube  must  be  made  so  as  to  carry  high 
steam,  and  be  reasonably  small,  so  that  we  can   get  a  large 
amount  of  surface  in  a  small  space.     And  it  only  comes  then  to 
the  question  of  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  that  general  result. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be   proper  for  me  to  mention  any  par- 
ticular form  of  boiler  that  would  be  likely  to  come  into  use  in 
an  electrical  plant,  which  illustrates,  however,  the  value  of  very 
rapid  circulation,   with   the  gases    impinging   upon    it  at   right 
angles,  and   that  is  the  Herischoff  boiler.     That  is  an  apparatus 
of  enormous  ability  for  the  surface  and  gets  a  very  wonderful 
result,  of    course,   at  disadvantages  that    would  be   utterly  im- 
practicable in  an  electric  light  plant. 

I  believe,  so  far  as  being  able  to  force  a  boiler  is  concerned,  I 
think  his  statements  are  correct.  It  is  important  to  so  arrange 
the  boiler  that  it  can  be  forced  in  an  emergency,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  a  large  number  of  boilers  that  would  be  avail- 
able, perhaps,  only  an  hour  in  24.  It  is  better  to  sacri- 
fice a  little  economy  rather  than  have  too  large  an  amount  of 
money  lying  idle,  as  would  be  the  case  in  having  too  large  an 
amount  of  boiler  surface.  That  is  about  all  1  have  to  say  on 
this  subject.     (Apjilause.) 

Mr.  T.  C.  Smith  (of  Philadelphia)  .  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  think  that  the  question  of  boiler  surface  in  a  station 
is  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  and  I 
think  that  there  are  two  or  three  points  about  central  station 
work  that  should  be  taksn  into  consideration  in  discussing  the 
form  of  boilers  to  be  used. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  being  able  to  force  your  boilers, 
that  proposition  has  another  side  to  it,  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
question  of  having  money  lying  idle.  There  are  very  few  cen- 
tral stations  doing  incandescent  work,  but  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  load  does  not  come  within  two  or  three  hours  in  theday,a'"^ 
the  load  at  that  time  will  be  enormously  in  excess  of  the  average 
load.     If  you  can  force  your  boilers  during  these  t 
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by  keeping  the  fires  clean,  and  being  ready  for  the  heavy 

oad  when  it  comes,   you  not  only  save  the  cost  of  a  surplus 

!>oiler  plant,  but  you  save  very  largely  In  your  fuel  consumption 

I  know  of  a  station  where  the  fuel  consumption  is  increased   50 

percent,  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  fire  up  the  second  boiler 

for  the  two  or  three  heavy  hours'  duty   between   four  and   eight 

o'clock.   The  banking  of  your  fires  during  the  day  must  be  done, 

or  you  have  either  to  make  a   fresh   fire.     In   order  to  carry  a 

banked  fire,  a  banked  fire  takes  as  much  coal,  a  good  deal  more 

coal  than  would  be  sufficient  to  run  that  heavy  load,  if  you  are 

able  to  force  your  boiler  a  little  more,  and  burn  that  coal  under 

the  boiler  that  was  being  forced.     For  that  reason  I  think  that  a 

larjfc  source  of  economy  will  be  found   in  central  stations   by 

putting  in  a  forced  draft  apparatus,  more  than  in  increasing  the 

boiler  capacity.    I  know  there  is  strong  prejudice  against  forcing 

boilers,  on  the  score  of  danger  from  it,  but  I  do  not   think   that 

any  electric  light  station  should  be  run  by  any  man  that  cannot 

be  trusted  to  force  a  boiler  without   endangering  it.     I   do  not 

"lean  to  force  a  boiler,  of  course,   beyond   a  reasonable  degree. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  on  flat  stayed  surface,  I  have  only  one 

thing  to  say.     I  was  brought  up  on  the  big  shell   boiler,   boilers 

ninning  anywhere  from  si.x  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  or 

two  big  flues  through  them;  and  there  are  several  points  in  favor 

of  that  boiler  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  such  as  the  easy 

cleaning  and  examination.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 

once  leave  that  large  shell  and  come  down  to  the  use  of  tubes, 

that  we  might  as  well   throw  out  the  whole  thing  and  get  rid  of 

every  objectionable  feature  in  a  boiler  that  we  can.     Now,  it   is 

true  that  flat  stayed  surfaces  have  been  used  for  many  years.    It 

's  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  locomotives  in   the  world   are  using 

flat  stayed  surfaces  in  their  firebox;  but  I  think  that  ever  since 

the  flat  stayed  surface  was  put  on  locomotive  boilers,  there  has 

heen  a  constant  desire  to  get  rid   of  it   if  possible.     It  can   be 

"lade  safe,  but  it  is  always  liable  to  deterioration  and  to  get  in 

^n  Unsafe  condition.     I  do  not  know  anything  that  is  easier  to 

get  in  a  bad  condition  than  a  flat  stayed  surface.      Therefore,   I 

think  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  flat  stayed  surface,  it  ought  to   be 

wat.    If  there  should  be  two  boilers,  one  of  them  which  has  the 

flat  stayed  surface  and  the  other  of  substantially  the  same  con- 
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struction  and  principle,  which  is  without  it,  I  would  always  ust 
the  boiler  without  the  flat  stayed  surface.     (Applause.) 

Mk.  Sickles  :     1  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  flat  stayed  surface, 
that  one  element  of  safety  in  it  is  this,  that  the  flat  stayed  sur- 
face, where  you   are  carrj'ing  a  regular  pressure  of  steam,  it 
yields  very  gradually,  and  it  will  give  you  notice   weeks  ahead 
that  it  is  going  to  give  out.     You  will  frequently  see  flat  stayed 
surface  bearing  indications  for  months  before  that   it  will  give 
out.     Hence,  there  is  a  certain   measure  of  security  in  the  flat 
stayed  surface  in  that  respect.     It  yields  slightly;  you  can  see 
the  boilers  running  with  a  flat  stayed  surface,  with  a  notice,  you 
might  say,  painted  upon  them.     They  will  still  run  for  a  while, 
but,  of  course,  there  will  come  a  time  when  it  will  give  out.  But 
the  practical  fact  is,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  loci>- 
moiives  running  into  railway  stations  all  over  the   world,  that 
have  been  working  for  half  a  century,  that  have   not  given  out 
in  the  flat  stayed  surface;  and  that  fact   is  to  be  taken  against 
any  number  of  opinions  on  the  subject.     I  hold  that  a  mechan 
ical  fact  so  strong  as  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  belief  o{ 
any  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Smith:     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sickles  if  he  has 
any  figures  showing  the  cost  of  keeping  up  these  flat  stayed  sur 
faces  in  locomotives  ?     I  have  been  employed  for  a  short  time  in 
locomotive  shops,  and  I  know  that  engines  never  come  in  off  the 
road  but  that  the  flat  stayed  surface  had  to  be  tinkered  with. 

Mk.  SiLKi.F.s;  I  can  say  that  every  part  of  the  locomotive 
boiler  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  and  the  gentleman  will  find,  t» 
he  will  look  over  his  memoranda,  that  he  tinkered  as  much  with 
the  tube  as  he  has  done  with  the  flat  stayed  surface  ;  that  every 
part  of  a  locomotive  boiler  gets  out  of  order  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a 
cupola  on  wheels.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Field  (of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  pass  over  Mr.  Woodburj-'s  paper,  submiitea 
yesterday,  without  looking  at  it  a  little  more  carefully.  We  all 
know  what  Mr.  Woodbury  has  done  in  New  England  mill  con- 
struction. New  England  mill  construction,  in  the  last  fewyeafSt 
has  done  more  to  bring  up  the  standard  of  buildings  of  th»t 
class  and  make  them  safer  against  fire,  than  any  other  class  £>» 
construction  in  the  "country.     And  when  we  see  that  these  prio 


ciples  there  can  be  applied  to  small  station  constniction,  I  thinli 
thcie  points  are  such  as  the  electric  light  companies  ought 
to  know  and  give  attention  to.  When  we  can  go  into  small 
towns  and  stations  with  hollow  walls  overhead,  and  all  those 
things  that  go  to  make  bad  construction,  and  at  very  I  it  tie.  ex- 
pense, make  them  as  safe  as  fireproof  buildings  almost,  as  far 
as  fire  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  us  to  consider  and 
profitably  carry  out. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Law  (of  Philadelphia):  In  the  management  of 
tlectric  light  stations  there  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  spec- 
ified by  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  is  very  important  as  regards  safety 
i^inst  fire.  I  have  discovered  the  same  trouble  in  Kansas  City 
in  the  plants  that  are  located  here,  especially  in  some  of  the 
private  installations,  and  that  is  the  packing  of  waste  under- 
neath the  machine  for  the  absorption  of  oil.  It,  perhaps,  looks  to 
you  like  a  little  matter,  but  in  nearly  every  case,  especially  where 
high  tension  currents  are  employed,  you  have  to  use  a  wooden 
floor  for  the  measure  of  safety.  By  packing  waste  under  the 
machine  you  place  a  tinder  box  there.  It  may  run  for  years  with- 
it  any  troufaAe  whatever,  but  in  the  case  of  an  armature's  burn- 
itlgout,  and  armatures  will  burn  out  and  throw  fire  for  a  long 
distance,  this  ignites  at  once,  and  you  have  a  nice  little  fire  to 
take  care  of.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  had  the  same  trouble 
several  years  ago  in  packing  waste  under  a  machine,  an  arma- 
ture burning  out  and  dropping  some  melted  copper  on  the  waste, 
The  consequence  was  that  all  four  field  magnets  had  to  be  re- 
wound on  the  outside  and  we  came  very  near  having  a  nice  fire 
in  our  station.  It  was  only  having  water  buckets  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  machine  and  rubber  blankets  that  saved  us.  The 
rubber  blankets,  I  think,  did  more  towards  putting  out  that  fire 
than  the  water  buckets.  They  were  immediately  grabbed  up 
^nd  thrown  over  the  fire  and  smothered  it.  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Woodbury  had  not  spoken  of  that  matter,  and  it  is  an  extremely 
"nportant  one.  Mr.  Woodbury  has  given  us  an  explanation  of  a 
''sby  station.  It  is  of  hardly  sufficient  size  for  even  a  country 
^own.  In  our  experience  it  is  far  better  to  build  a  two  story 
station,  having  your  dynamos  on  the  upper  floor,  your  roof 
trussed  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  posts  or  wires  projecting 
"P  from  dynamos  to   it  to   interfere   with  the  rapid   moving  of 


machines  from  one  portion  oi  the  room  to  another,  or  the  chang- 
ing of  armatures  ;  as  the  continuity  of  your  lights  is  the  crite- 
rion of  your  success,  you  want  to  have  your  machines  in 
such  shape  that  an  armature  can  be  rapidfy  changed,  and  also 
that  if  the  machine  flashes,  that  the  dynamo  man  can  get  there 
quickly,  and  that  that  machine  may  not  flash  the  second  time. 
Flashes  mean  rebates,  and  they  are  very  expensive  thiaj^sto 
have. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Barton  (of  Boston) :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Law,  I  think  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Woodbury  has  not  referred  to  waste  and  things 
of  that  sort  is  because  he  thought  that  was  beyond  the  scope  or 
intention  of  his  paper.  His  purpose  was  to  describe  the  method 
of  the  true  construction  of  the  station,  and  not  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  the  care  of  the  station  afterwards.  The  question  as 
to  the  danger  of  waste  is  purely  a  question  of  care,  and  gross 
carelessness  or  negligence  may  occur  in  the  most  modem  con- 
structed station  as  well  as  in  the  poorest  constructed  one.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  thing  was  out  of  Mr.  VVoodburj''s  mind.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  very  subject  that  absorbs  his  whole  time.  It  is  his 
business  to  see  to  the  proper  care  and  cleanliness  of  the  risks 
which  the  companies  he  is  interested  in  insure.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  an  omission  on  his  part,  but  that  he  simply  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  subject.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Law  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  station  is  a  very  vital  thing. 
In  fact,  I  go  farther,  and  say  it  is  the  most  vital  thing  as  afftct- 
ing  the  lire  risk  of  the  generating  station  to-day.  I  believe  thai 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fires  that  have  occurred  in  stations 
have  been  due  to  carelessness,  to  want  of  cleanliness,  and  little 
bits  of  carelessness  in  the  same  line  as  those  of  which  Mr.  Law 
has  spoken,  from  spontaneous  combustion  and  other  causes.  I 
believe  further  that  a  thing  that  is  very  sadly  overlooked  and  not 
thought  of  in  the  care  of  central  stations  is  the  conditions  of  oil, 
aside  fnjm  the  waste  itself.  The  unnecessary  amount  of  oil  that 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  station  floors  about  engines  and 
dynamos,  so  that  when  once  a  fire  occurs,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  material  of  the  most  inflammable  nature  is  there  in  order 
to  spread  the  fire  in  a  perfect  flash  from  one  end  of  the  station 
to  the  other.  The  air  and  floor  are  filled  with  volatile  inflam- 
mable substances  from  the  oil.     I  believe  it  is  just  as  easy  to  keep 
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the  floor  of  a  generating  station  as  clean  as  a  kitchen  floor.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  do  that  as  it  is  to  have  it  saturated  and  swimming 
with  oil.  I  believe  the  floors  should  be  made  of  hard  wood  and 
should  be  kept  free  from  oil  by  washing  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  twice  a  week,  if  neccessar}',  and  should  be  kept  almost 
absolutely  free  from  oil.  We  have  any  quantity  of  stations  in 
that  condition  to-day,  where  you  could  scarcely  soil  a  cambric 
handkerchief  on  the  floor,  except  from  the  coal  that  is  tracked  in 
from  the  boiler  room,  but  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned,  they  are 
absolutely  free,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  in  such  stations. 
If  a  fire  starts,  it  cannot  make  any  headway.  When  a  station  is 
constructed  as  Mr,  Woodbury  designs,  it  is  slow  burning  anyway. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  fire  to  feed  upon  to  gain  rapid  headway. 
The  keeping  of  a  station  clean  by  washing  the  floors,  in  some 
instances,  cannot  be  well  and  safely  done  with  the  present  prac- 
tice that  prevails  almost  universally  of  running  wires  from 
dynamos  down  through  the  floor,  for  no  purpose  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of,  except  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  from  the 
floor  again.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  wires  cannot  go  direct 
from  the  dynamo  overhead  in  plain  sight. 

Mr.  Sickles  :  I  will  say,  in  regard  to  (ire,  the  Cunard  Line 
of  Steamers  ran  for  30  years  without  having  a  fire,  but  they 
always  had  the  hose  stretched  on  the  deck  ;  that  was  the  thing 
to  do.  The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  have  your  hose  ready  for  the 
fire,  and  if  it  is  ready  you  will  not  have  much  of  a  fire.  Fires 
break  out  and  then  people  say  that  it  all  came  at  once.  You  see 
thai  in  the  paper  every  once  in  a  while  ;  that  is  not  true.  If  in 
all  the  stations  you  wilt  make  proper  preparations  for  fire  and 
Sustain  them,  and  if  the  superintendent  will  strike  the  alarm 
once  in  a  while,  and  see  how  quickly  it  is  responded  to,  you  will 
nave  no  fire  in  the  station.  I  was  going  to  say  the  fire  will  not 
*lare  to  be  in. 

|I|^R.  J.  A.  Seelv  :  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information  in 
■•elation  to  the  building  of  floors.  I  have  not  heard  any  opinion 
Expressed  in  relation  to  concrete  floors.  I  would  like  to  know 
'f  there  is  any  objection  to  concrete,  and  what  has  been  the  pre- 
.^ious  experience  in  that  line? 

J.  Francisco   {of  Rutland,  Vt.):       If  the  gentleman  will 
lid  a  concrete  floor  and  put  his  dynamo  on  it,  and  then  try  to 
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handle  the  floor,  he  will  get  an  illustration  of  what  it  is.  In 
regard  to  Mr,  Sickle's  remarks  about  the  hose,  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  My  idea 
is  to  put  the  station  in  such  a  condition  that  there  will  be  nu 
occasion  for  fire,  and  then  you  will  not  have  to  have  any  hose, 

Mr.  Torrev  :     I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word. 

The  President  :     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Torrev:     Almost  everything  that  has  been  said  on  all 
these  three  papers  came  from   men  who  are  in  charge  of  large 
plants,  or  owners  of  large  plants,  in  cities  where  if  a  good  plant 
is  not  set  up   in  the  present    light   of   mechanical  engineering, 
there  is  some  fault  somewhere.      I  have  spent  most  of  my  time 
for  the  last  five  years  among  the  plants  of  our  country  brethren 
where  they  do  not  have  the  facilities  that  you  have  in  the  cities, 
and  the  problem  there  I  claim  is  a  totally  different  one.     I  have 
never  heard  in  any   electric    light   association,  or  seen  in  any 
literature  on  the  subject,  anything  that  would  throw  any  light 
on  the  construction  of  stations  in  the  country.     Of  course,  a  little 
station  of  25  lights  is  a  small  thing,  but  it  is  going  to  grow,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  support  of  electric  lighting  is  going  to  come 
from  the  country.     The  boiler  question  is  an  absolutely  different 
question  where  you  have  a  city  with  a  good  soft  water  supply  that 
comes  in  hydrants,  and  where  you  can  have  the  water  brought 
into  the  building,  from  where  it  is  in  places  where  the  year  round 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  an  intermittent  supply  of 
water  that   is  hardly  fit   for  use  in   boilers  anyway.     I  saw  a 
station  the  other  day  of  about  the  size  that  has  been  spoken  of 
before,  where   the   load   runs  up  to    perhaps  500    incandescents 
during   one   part   of   the   evening,   and   along  after   12  o'clock 
the  engine  wags  along  with  a  maximum   load,  according  to  the 
indicator,   of    about    27^8    horse-power,    of    which    iSx^    horse- 
power is  friction   load,  and  then  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, when    the  whole  load  is  on,  the  load  piles  up   to  as  high 
as  80  or  90  horse-power.     Where  is  the  economy  in  that?    It  is 
unnecessary  to   say   to   any   man   who    knows    anything  about 
electric  lighting,  that  the  station  has  never  paid  a  cent,  and  it  is 
still  more  obvious  that    it    never   will  pay  a  cent  under  those 
circumstances.     I  remember  another  station  that  I  visited  last 


mmer,  where  l  was  requested  to  overhaul  the  engine.     It  was 

one  of  the  very  best  engines,  and   the  only  trouble  with   it  was 

that  when  it  got  out  of  order,  they  gave  the  job  of  repairing  to 

any  tramp  that  came  along,  and  after  about  three  tramps  came 

along  the  engine  was  in   such  a  condition  that  no  mechanical 

engineer  in  creation,  unless  he  took  a  whole  machine  shop  with 

him,  could  put  it  in  good   condition.     I  tried  for  three  days  to 

set  the  valves  and   it  ran  well  for  about  an  hour,  and  when  I 

came  back  the  next  da)',  it  was  just  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  ever. 

(Jo  man  in  creation  could  put  it  in  good  order  and  make  it  stay. 

e  mechanical  part  of  electrical  construction  is  substantially 

all  of  it.     I  will  venture  the  assertion,  and  I  can  back  it  up  by 

any  amount  of  figures  from   my  experience,  that  the  majority  of 

country  stations  do  not   pay,  and  the  reason  is  because  of  the 

lult  in  mechanical  engineers. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this 
subject?  If  not.  with  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  spread 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Association  these  papers  and  all  the 
discussion  ihereon,  we  will  consider  the  topic  passed. 

We  will  now  hear  a  paper  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Field,  of  Brooklyn, 
on  the  Development  of  Generating  Stations  for  Incandescent 
Light  and  Power. 

Mr.  C.  J.   Field,  of  Brooklyn,  then  read  the  following  paper  : 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERATING  STATIONS  FOR  INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

IIV    MR.    C.    J.    FIELD,    OF   BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 

I  desire  to  present  to  you  a  brief  review  of  the  present  and  prospective 
future  of  central  power  plants  in  the  larger  cities,  taking  as  an  illustration 
One  of  the  more  recent  types,  describing  its  general  arrangement,  then  pro- 
•^^eding  to  the  consideration  of  its  initial  cost,  earning  capacity,  output, 
'•Pcrating  expenses  and  economy,  and,  in  conclusion,  trying  to  indicate  the 
"*iinediate  future  development  in  this  class  of  work. 

CE.NTRAL  ST.\TIO.\S. 

The  immediate  points  to  be  considered  and  carefully  weighed  in  the  dc- 
*'Kning  of  central  power  plants  for  a  large  city  are  many,  and  they  should 
'^ceive  careful  survey  before  any  work  is  proceeded  with.  We  will  briefly 
*^mmarize  them,  as  follows  : 

first.     Recognition  of  the  importance  of  safety  and  reliability  in  operation. 

S(,-omJ,     Obtaining  the  true  economy  of  output  under  all  conditions. 

riiini.     Installing  of  plant  in  a   building   entirely  suited    to  the  working 


of   same,  and,  as  far  as  human   inf^enuity  can   provide,  proof  apthot  i*- 
structiun. 

f'turlh.     Adaptability  to  proper  and  economical  working  of  the  plant. 

Fifth.  Division  of  the  generating  power  into  the  proper  numtwrof  units 
for  the  safe  and  reliable  operation  of  the  plant. 

Sixth.     Flexibility  of   system,   that   is,    adaptation   to   furnishing  current 
for  light,  power  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  obtaining  of  the  larger' 
return  per  dollar  invested,  and   nut  carr>'ing  to  excess  for  the  mere  sake  oi 
engineering  by  any   part  of   the   plant   for   the  obtaining  of   proper  result* 
therefrom. 

Srtrnti.  Not  installing  the  plant  for  mushroom  growth,  but  laying  it. 
out  for  comprehensive  business,  thereby  securing,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi' 
ble,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  invested  capital. 

A  true  and  careful  consideration  of  these  points  will  prevent  trouble  UteT 
on.  Much  of  the  trouble  of  stations  at  the  present  time,  in  their  standing 
with  the  community,  is  due  to  neglect  of  this  point,  and  the  majority  of  their 
failures  as  well.  We  have  got  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  public,  to  a  cer 
lain  extent,  have  become  prejudiced  in  a  measure,  somewhat  unjustly,  bul 
this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  better  and  more  conservative  management, 
and  giving  ihem  good  construction.  No  more  inviting  field  is  offered  for 
either  investing  capital  or  good  engineering  than  central  stations  for  lighting, 
power  and  railway  work. 

A    REPRESENTATIVE   STATION. 

I  propose  to  take  as  a  representative  type,  showing  the  present  devclop- 
aient  and  first-class  work,  the  station  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  of  Brooklyn,  which  was  completed  last  Kail  and  is  now  in  succeis- 
ful  operation.  With  the  aid  of  illustrations,  which  arc  included  here,  I  will 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  this  plant  and  apparatus  used. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  plant  there  was  somewhat  of  a  dcparturt 
from  previous  general  practice  in  this  line,  the  company  trying  to  secure  iht 
benefit  of  past  experience  in  the  larger  stations  of  this  class,  both  in  iht 
arrangement  and  kind  of  apparatus  used,  trying  to  secure,  at  as  economicil 
a  cost  as  possible,  the  best  plant  for  the  purpose.  As  will  be  seen  by  Ikt 
longitudinal  section  through  the  building,  the  general  arrangement  is  *> 
follows  : 

The  boilers  and  engines  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  the  engines  beiot 
on  the  front  half  and  the  boilers  at  the  rear,  thereby  bringing  everything  on 
this  part  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  engineer,  making  it  much  belte' 
than  where  the  boilers  are  located  two  or  three  stories  up  ;  this  was  obtainpl 
by  spreading  out  a  little  more  on  the  ground.  The  boilers  are  Babcock  * 
Wilcox's  largest  type  of  sectional  water  tube  boilers.  The  engines  arc  1* 
horse-power,  compound,  horizontal,  automatic  engines,  manufactured  by  tl" 
Ball  Engine  Company.  Each  engine  is  directly  belted  to  two  generaiof*- 
The  plan  of  the  engine  and  boiler  room  floor  will  also  show  in  mored«l«il  •'" 
general  arrangement  here  used,  and,    I   think,  needs  no  further  explsnatiiW- 

Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  we  reach  the  electrical  part  of  the  pl*''- 
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Here  are  located  in  the  fronl  part  of  the  building,  directly  over  the  engine 
room,  24  dynamos,  earh  with  a  capacity  of  750  amperes  and  140  vnlts. 
Each  dynamo  weighs  about  eiKht  tons.  Overhead  traveling  cranes  are 
insulled  here  and  in  the  engine  room  for  ready  and  quick  handling  of 
all  apparatus.  Through  the  center  of  the  dynamo  room  is  located  the  elec- 
trical gallery.  From  here  are  controlled  the  workings  of  all  the  dynamos 
and  other  apparatus,  also  all  outside  lines.  Everything  in  connection  with 
handling,  generation  and  furnishing  of  current,  is  directly  under  the  eye  of 
one  man  in  this  gallery,  and  from  which  he  has  a  general  view  of  the  dy- 
namo room  fl(Mjr  and  the  workings  of  the  dynamo,  a  second  man  being  on 
the  floor  to  see  to  the  bearings  and  brushes.  From  this  gallery  run  all  the 
feeders,  which  connect  into  the  net-work  of  mains,  covering  over  an  area  of 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  square.  The  ampere  meters  are  located  on  each 
feeder,  so  as  to  show  the  load  in  each  part  of  the  district.  This  plant 
maintains  its  distribution  and  regulation  thereof  by  balancing  within  itself. 
No  feeder  equalizers  are  here  used  for  feeder  regulation  ;  the  uniting  and 
lying  up  of  the  system  together  with  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  bus  affects  this 
Kgulaiion.  All  circuits  of  this  plant  are  underground,  there  being  about 
3S  miles  of  underground  conductors.  These  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
and  reliability  in  their  workings,  maintaining  to-day  an  insulation  on  the 
•yslcm  as  a  whole  of  over  half  a  megohm. 

On  the  rear  of  the  second  floor  are  located  the  coal  storage,  water  tanks 
and  feed  water  healer.  On  the  top  floor  we  have  the  offices,  supply  rooms 
and  workshops  of  the  company.  Returning  down  stairs  again,  we  find  in 
the  hasementash  pits,  smoke  flues,  pump  room,  two  large  coal  storage  vaults, 
giving  a  total  capacity  for  storage  of  over  1,000  tons,  air  blast  for  force  draft, 
ll^lher  details  in  connection  with  the  steam  plant. 

^B  have,  therefore,  here  in  a  building  75x100  feet,  apparatus  and  all 
Qntments  complete  for  the  generation  and  supply  of  current  and  power  for 
■  capacity  of  4o,(X)o  lights,  or  the  equivalent  in  light  and  power  ;  and  so 
arranged  a!«  to  secure,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  continuous  working  of  the 
plant  and  entire  reliability  in  the  furnishing  of  its  current.  It  is  only  thus  that 
trc  can  hope  to  obtain  a  business  and  establish  ourselves  on  the  commercial 
basis  which  gas  light  companies  have  placed  themselves  in  the  past  years, 
and  thereby  secure  to  our  stockholders  the  returns  for  which  they  have 
invested  their  capital. 

Having   thus  generally  outlined  this  plant,   we  will  now    turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  other  points  in  connection  with  it.     One  of  the 
most  important  items  is  the  cost  of  such  a  plant.     I  give  you  below,  in  round 
figures,  the  cost  as  shown  by  the  construction  accounts  and  estimates  : 
Station  building,  complete,  including  all  fittings,  foundations, 

stacks,  furniture,  etc .$ic»,ooo 

Real  estate 36,000 

P Steam  plant,  including  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  heaters,  pip> 
k    ing,   bells,  etc 50,000 
Electrical  plant,    including   dynamos   and   all   electrical  ap- 
paratus, as  switches,  etc 40,000 

Underground  system  material 115,000 


M 
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Excavation  and  labor  inslalling  same ..  (35,01x1 

General,  including  tamps,  meters,  tools,  insirununis,  en- 
gineering and  architectural  expenses,  wiring,  services  and 
office  furniture 50,000 


Total (436,000 

This  includes  the  entire  cost  for  the  plant  as  it  stands  to-day,  which,  ts 
far   as  the  building  is  concerned,  is  complete  for   the  entire    capacity.    A*^ 
present  there  is  installed  generating  capacity  of  boilers,  engines  and  dynamos* 
for  one-third  of  the  final  output  of  the  plant.     The  electrical  apparatus  «* 
complete  for  the  entire  output,  with  a  ver>-  few  additinns  in  the  way  ntafc^^ 
switches,  etc.     The  underground  lines  have  a  capacity  for  20,000  lights.   7\t^ 
work  necessary  to  complete  the  plant  for  its  entire  capacity  would  amount  t*^ 
about  (200,000  additional. 

For  this  amount  there  has  been  obtained  here  a  plant  which  is  considerec^ 
equal,  if  not  superior,   to  any  of  this  class,   and  at  a  cost  of  30  to  30  p«^ 
cent,  less  than  is  expended  for  similar  ones. 

I  will  take  up  the  next  consideration  of  the  operating  expenses  of  such  a^ 
plant.  In  order  to  place  the  company  on  an  earning  basis  we  have  to  secure, 
to  start  with,  a  certain  number  of  lights  or  an  equivalent  in  lights  and  poaer 
to  clear  the  necessary  general  and  operating  expenses  which  will  exist 
regardless  of  the  smallness  of  the  load;  in  other  words,  we  must  have  for  such 
a  capacity  plant  not  less  than  5,000  lights  with  an  average  income  of  eight 
dollars  per  light  per  year  to  clear  the  general  incidental  and  operating 
expenses.  This  figure  we  may  consider  as  our  unit  of  operating  capacity. 
From  this  we  can  figure  the  increased  earnings  and  profits  for  the  Urigvr 
number  of  lights  connected.  There  exists  practically  a  constant  ratio  of 
variable  and  fixed  operating  expenses.  By  variable  expenses  we  mean 
those  obtained  on  a  variation  in  load  and  increase  of  business,  this  inciuilef 

,1,  oil,  lamp  renewals  and  small  increase  from   time  to  lime  in  the  amoont 

latKjr  employed.  The  fixed  expenses  include  those  items  which  renuun 
practically  constant  under  varying  conditions  of  income.  A  careful  analysis 
of  all  the  items  covered  in  these  expenses  in  such  a  station  as  this  one,  entt 
the  following  result :  That  the  fixed  expenses  are  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  the  variable,  35  per  cent.,  approximately,  or,  in  language  which  may 
appeal  more  directly  to  you,  if  we  double  our  income  or  business,  v»c  only 
increase  our  expenses  25  per  cent.  This  shows  that  a  station's  p<.issibilities 
and  profit  lie  in  increasing  this  business  from  the  unit  point. 

The  average  income  per  light  in  stations  of  this  class  varies  in  tfUfweni 
parts  of  the  country  and  with  different  loads. 

We  have  illustrated  a  load  diagram  taken  from  this  station,  which  gi<rts 
you  a  fair  idea  of  the  changes  and  variations  here  taking  place.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  lights  lighted  at  any  time  in  proportion  to  the  auroher 
connected  is  very  good  for  such  work  and  shows  a  good  class  of  bluiness. 
The  load  diagram  through  the  day,  however,  shows  a  new  station  on  a  clear 
day  with  a  small  number  of  lights  lighted  and  power  work  only  just  cum- 
mencing,  It  is  this  power  work  that  wants  attention  and  the  securing  nf 
which  means  the  bringing  up  of  this  average  load  during  the 


food  paying  basis.     The  curve  for  the  evening  hour  indicates  i 

5"li(l  loaj,  which  shows  the  combination  of  six  o'clock  business  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  solid  evening  load.  Many  stations  after  reaching  the 
maximum  point  around  six  o'clock,  rapidly  fall  off  and  never  regain  this 
point  again  for  the  evening.  Here  we  have  the  illustration  of  clubs, 
theatres,  churches,  concerts  and  residences,  lighting  after  supper,  bringing 
up  the  load  to  its  maximum  point  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  The 
average  load  for  the  24  hours,  which  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum, 
IS  a  Very  fair  one,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  day  load  that  will  come  on  with 
'he  addition  of  power,  will  make  this  a  model  load  diagram.  The  general  run 
"^  stations  shows  as  an  average  for  the  24  hours,  from  2o  to  40  per  cent,  of 
'he  maximum  load  ;  the  latter  figure  is  very  seldom  reached.  The  writer 
*n()ws  of  one  station  in  which  we  have  the  latter  figure  and  where,  if  we 
''iininate  one  short  half  hour  around  six  o'clock,   we  have  the  remarkable 

*howing  of  75  per  cent,  average  load  for  the  24  hours. 

I  also  wish  to  illustrate  here  some  remarkably  fine  indicator   cards,    which 

*how  the  workings  of  the  engines  of  the  steam  plant  in  this  sLHlion. 


The  division  of  work  shown  on  the  cylinders  is  as  follows : 

I.  H.  P.  head  end  high  pressure  cylinder fi3j'(  H.  P. 

"         crank  end    "  "  "       OOj^ 

low  "  "       59A 

^^^K    "  headend  SS-fs 

Making  a  total  I.  H.  P 238A  H.  P. 

with  a  boiler  pressure  of  no  pounds,  revolutions  223  and  load  1,300 ampctt!, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  2,725  lamps,  therefore  giving  for  the  inditaicil 
power  furnished,  ii^'  lamps  per  horse-power.  This  is  for  power  develnpti), 
making  no  allowance  for  friction  of  engine  and  dynamo.  The  frictiun"! 
the  engine  is  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  its  normal  capacity. 

Having  in  the  above  given  a  general  outline  of  this  plant,  its  cost  *ni 
operating  expenses,  I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  points  in  connection 
with  the  type  of  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  underground  system,  etc.,  to  t« 
adopted  in  a  station  of  this  class. 

"  CO.VCLUSIONS." 

We  will  first  consider  the  question  of  the  engine.  As  already  stated,  ia 
proposing  the  engine  power  of  a  station  of  this  kind,  we  first  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  using  either  the  Corliss  or  high  speed  engine.  Reg»rd- 
ing  the  use  of  Corliss  engines  in  a  plant  of  this  kind,  we  are  frank  to  simc 
our  objections.  E.\cessive  first  cost,  ponderous  machinery,  counter  sh*ftin|(, 
pulley,  clutches,  etc.,  lead  us  to  believe  that  these  things  are  unncccssar]r 
when  the  problem  is  carefully  considered  from  an  unbiased  standpoint.  Whit 
we  are  after  is  results,  not  theory,  but  actual  practice.  Assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  we  can  save  five  or  ten  per  cent,  in  steam  economy,  if  this 
is  obtained  at  a  cost,  the  interest  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  this,  •( 
are  obtaining  it  for  no  good  whatever;  furthermore,  there  are  many  other 
problems  in  electric  light  stations  which  we  have  to  carefully  consider  in  this 
question  of  steam  plant,  one  of  which  has  been  enumerated  before,  the  ques- 
tion of  reliability  in  operation  and  always  being  ready  for  service.  One  0/ 
the  latest  types  of  stations  combining  arc  and  incandescent,  where  we  h»« 
the  Corliss  engine  in  all  its  perfection  of  detail  and  apparatus,  is  that  ol  the 
Narraganscll  Company,  in  Providence.  If  one  will  carefully  look  over  this 
plant,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  short  time  ago,  with  others,  and  con- 
sider all  these  problems  carefully,  and  then  examine  a  station  similar  to  the 
Brooklyn  one,  I  think  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  this  fact.  We  want  to  obtun 
our  power  as  direct  from  the  engine  to  the  dynamo  as  possible,  and  at  lb' 
same  time  as  cheaply,  and  obtain  the  best  economy  under  the  variable  lotd* 
that  we  arc  going  to  have.  We  cannot  design  our  plant  for  that  capidty 
which  is  reached,  as  shown  on  load  diagram,  for  only  a  short  time  in  thr 
34  hours,  but  we  must  so  design  it  to  give  this  result  for  the  average  thai  <*< 
have  during  the  24  hours.  Even  where  we  have  a  more  constant  load,  as  >■* 
exclusive  arc  lighting  on  municipal  circuits,  I  think  even  here  we  need  <" 
carefully  consider  the  problem  as  well. 
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High  speed  engines,  so  called,  althouKh  they  are  not  in  piston  speed  any 
iKlier  lhan.the  Corliss,  but  merely  in  rotative  speed,  have  shown  a  consider- 
t>Ie  development  and  marked  advance  in  the  past  year,  and  the  next  year  is 
ciing  to  see  even  more  development  in  this  line.  Owing  to  belter  workman- 
■>tp,  better  designing  and  building  than  formerly,  the  prejudice  which  largely 
listed  among  old  engineers  against  this  type  of  engine,  is  rapidly  wearing 
^ay.  With  the  single  cylinder  engine  under  variable  load,  we  often  obtain 
»>or  economy,  but,  as  compared  with  the  Corliss,  under  similar  conditions, 
llowing  for  the  discrepancy  in  price,  the  result  is  not  so  disparaging.  Now 
Hey  are  going  further,  and  building  compound  and  even  triple  expansion 
-ngines  of  this  class.  In  the  Brooklyn  station  we  have  one  of  the  representa- 
•ive  types  of  this  class  of  engines,  being  horizontal,  compound  engines,  which 
We  here  illustrate  to  show  their  general  design  in  more  detail.     (See  diagram.) 

These  engines  are  built  for  higher  economy  and  economical  work,  and 
the  guarantees  made  on  them  I  think  compare  favorably  with  the  guarantee 
30  compound  Corliss  engines  ;  at  least  three  or  four  of  the  manufacturers  of 
;his  class  of  engine  stand  ready  to-day  to  guarantee  from  22  to  2;  pounds  of 
iraler  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  I  dn  not  know  of  any  Corliss 
nanufacturers  who  are  willing  to  do  any  better.  This  is  for  non-condensing, 
ondensing  from  17  to  iS  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour.  Engines 
if  this  class  are  as  well  built  now  in  workmanship  and  as  reliable  in  opera- 
ioo  as  can  possibly  be  desired.  Added  to  this,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
lircct  connection  to  our  generators,  avoiding  all  the  intricacies  of  shafting, 
tc,  and  the  unreliability  they  entail.  Tests  made  at  the  Br(X)klyn  station 
lave  shown  that  the  engines  have  actually  come  up  to  the  guarantee  made  on 
hem,  and  that  the  plant  there  is  showing,  as  compared  with  single  cylinder 
ngincs,  an  economy  of  coal  per  unit  of  output  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  better. 
n  a  station  of  this  kind,  the  actual  coal  consumed  per  unit  of  output  at  the 
lynamos  is  considerably  larger  than  is  shown  on  a  direct  test  where  we  charge 
be  engine  only  with  the  coal  it  uses  directly.  The  weekly  records  from  stations 
if  this  class  charge  the  horse-power  output  with  all  the  coal  used  by  the  en- 
fine,  pumps,  condensers,  well  pumps,  cleaning  fires,  blowing  off  boilers,  etc., 
ind  where  Ihe  former  item  is  about  three  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
lour,  we  have  in  the  latter  case,  making  no  allowance  for  the  engine  running 
rmpty,  a  result  50  per  cent,  greater  than  this.  Economy  in  this  line,  however, 
s  not  going  to  stop  at  compound  engines,  as  there  are  being  built  by  at  least 
wo  manufacturers,  triple  expansion  high  speed  engines.  I  have  not  been 
ible  as  yet  to  obtain  drawings  of  this  engine,  but  illustrate  here  a  type  of 
ingines  of  this  class,  which  has  been  imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Thomas 
\.  Edison.     (See  diagram.) 

Something  similar  to  this  is  what  we  may  obtain  to-day,  if  encouragement 
s  oSered,  from  such  engine  manufacturers  as  Armington  &  Sims,  Ball  Engine 
Company,  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  and  others.  We  are  coming  to  a  recognition 
3f  the  fact  that  if  we  want  the  high  economy,  we  can  obtain  it  as  cheaply  and 
U  well,  not  to  say  more  cheaply  and  better,  with  an  engine  of  this  class  as 
with  engines  similar  to  those  installed  in  the  Providence  station.     In  guaran- 
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teed  economy,  it  will  tfqual  the  Corliss  engine  as  installed  in  the  NarraginuU 
station,  and  fjive  it  to  you  under  a  wider  range,  the  load. 

In   connection   with   the  triple   expansion  engines  mentioned,  we  have  to 
consider,  again,  the  problem  of  the  dynamos  to  be  used.     \Vc  can  slayu&t 
present,  and  belt  to  our  dynamos,  but  I  believe  that  the  next  large  incandes- 
cent stations  will  not  only  include  compound   or  triple  expansion  engines  oi 
300  or  400  horse-power,  but  will  also  have  multi-polar  dynamos,  one  or  two 
being  directly  connected  to  the  engine.     By  this  I  do  not  mean  belted,  biU 
direct  shaft  connection  through  a  flexible  coupling.     This,  of  course,  necessi- 
tates the   multi-polar  machine,  in  order  to  secure  the  output  with  a  slowef 
speed.     Engines  and  dynamos  of  this  type  can   be  installed  in  the  space  s*^ 
present  occupied  by  the    engines  alone.     This  means  not  only  economy  !*• 
building  and  real  estate,  but  also  in  operating  expenses. 

In  regard  to  boilers  for  such  a  plant,  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  any 
new  economy  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  near  future.  All  we  have  to  look  for  •* 
present  is  improvement  in  detail  of  manufacture  and  the  securing  of  bentr 
and  dryer  steam.  We  have  two  classes  of  boilers  prominently  before  tis  (of 
this  work.  We  have,  in  general,  first,  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  which  we 
find  in  general  factory  use,  to  a  large  extent,  throughout  the  country.  Where 
we  have  plenty  and  cheap  real  estate,  poorer  attendance  and  moderate  steain 
pressure,  this  class,  in  general,  lilts  the  bill.  We  find,  however,  that  they  are 
now  even  building  them  to  work  up  a.s  high  as  125  pounds  boiler  pressure- 
When  we  come  to  construction  of  the  boiler  plant  on  expensive  city  property, 
where  we  are  cramped  for  space,  we  are  almost  limited  at  once  to  some  one 
of  the  types  of  sectional  water  lube  boilers.  In  the  Brooklyn  station,  we  arc 
practically  limited  to  the  consideration  of  this  class,  and  we  have  not  only  t9$ 
pounds,  but  150  pounds  boiler  pressure,  and  even  higher.  We  have  also  the 
advantage  of  quick  steaming  under  heavy  changes  in  load. 

We  have,  to-day,  brought  before  us  in  the  underground  systems,  the 
consideration  of  what  is  10  most  of  the  companies  their  most  serious  problem, 
in  the  proper  solution  of  which  the  best  talent  is  being  devoted.  In  the 
Edison  underground  system  we  have  what  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  practical  solution  for  circuits  of  less  than  4  to  500  volts.  We  here 
obtain  at  a  minimum  of  cost  the  most  flexible  system  and  local  distribution 
from  house  lo  house,  which  has  no  equal.  It'enables  you  to  take  off  services 
for  local  distribution  from  every  so  feet  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
insulation  on  the  main  line,  and  being  able  at  any  time  to  disconnect  these 
services  and  restore  the  main  to  its  original  condition.  In  any  other  system 
we  have  the  problem  of  splicing  and  cutting  of  cables,  which,  at  its  best,  u 
bad  work.  What  we  desire  is  not  such  a  high  insulation,  as  good, 
mechanical  protection.  As  long  as  we  can  hold  a  moderate  insulation  with 
good  mechanical  protection,  that  is  all  we  want.  In  Paris,  they  have  used 
bare  copper  conductors,  supported  on  porcelain  in  a  concrete  conduit.  This 
has  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  main  so  far,  but,  of  course,  is  very  expen- 
sive. They  are  now  proposing  for  all  their  increase,  the  Edison  tubing  for 
(his  class  of  work.     In  any  system  of  cables  drawn  in  we  have  the  selection 


rand  desire,  as  I  have 
bc/iire  slated,    is    mechanical    protection  (or  these  cables,  and  the  cheapest 
<^onduit   that    will   afford    this   protection  is  all  that  is   necessary.     What  is 
wanted   especially    is   some   system    of   local    distribution    fur   these    higher 
tension  circuits.     The  underground  system  installed  in   Brooklyn  has  a  net- 
work   of    underground    conductors    in    the   mains   and   feeders  of   over  25 
miles.    This  entire  system   is  so  arranged,  distributed  and  connected  in  a 
nel-mroric  that,  with  a  drop  or  resistance  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  mains  and 
ten  percent,  on  the  feeders,  we  are  able  to  maintain  in  the  system  practically 
a  perfect  regulation   in   the  distribution  of  the  current.     This  system  stands 
to-day  representing  one  of  the  most  complete  and   perfect  examples  of   work 
of  this  class.     The  largest  problems  that   we   know  of  in  underground  work 
are  the  proposed  new  extension   of  the  Edt.son  Company,   in  New  York,  and 
the  underground  system  of  feeders  proposed  to  be  installed  for  the  West  End 
RaUway,    of    Boston.     The    copper    alone     f<ir    the    latter    amounts   to    over 
|l.oix),ooo:  and  this  question  of  the  cost  of  the  copper  calls  my  attention  to 
a  fact  which   I   desire  to  notice,  that  much  of  this  question  of  bugbear  on 
copper  is  uncalled   for  when   we  are  considering  the  underground  system. 
The  entire  copper  used  on  the  system  in  Brooklyn  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  of  the  underground  system  first  installed. 

I  do  not   desire  to  claim  that  the  ideas  for  the  class  of  work  here  repre- 
sented and  described,  hold  or  represent  all  the  perfection   to  be  obtained  in 
central  station  work.     There  are  many  points  contrary  to  the  ideas  here  out- 
lined, which  are  very  desirable  ;   I  have  merely  tried  to  call  your  attention  to 
*bat  I  consider  good  work  in  this  particular  line,  and  hope  that  it  will  result 
in  bringing  forth  the  discussions  and  additions  which  are   very  beneficial  in 
Ihc  consideration  of  these  problems  in  the  results  to  be  obtained,  and  I  would 
Only  add  a  tribute  to  the  powerful  and   master  mind  whose  work,  from  the 
commencement  of  this  field  of  central  station  distribution,  has  covered  the 
leading  problems  and  points,  and  whose  ideas  to-day  represent  much  of  the 
gwd  and  very  little  of  the  bad   problems   which   we  have   in  this   work.     I 
fefer  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose  work,  commencing  in  this  field  on  the  old 
"earl  street  station,  in   New  York,  over  eight  years  ago,  when  the  majority 
""Ubted  and  but  few  believed  in  its  successful  carrying  out,  and  while  we  find 
I"*!  station  until  within  the  past  few  months,  when  it  was  partially  destroyed, 
Successfully  working  and,  even  antiquated  as  it  was,  earning  large  dividends, 
"s  has  still  continued  actively  to  impregnate  his  ideas  on  the  work  from  that 
"'y  to  this,  although  he  has  not  taken  such  an  active  part  in  its  carrying  out, 
"t  I  think  we  may  sec  him,  at  no  distant  day,  again  taking  a  hand   in  this 
*'^»"lc,  and  bringing  forth    raanv  new   ideas  in  advancing  the  progress  of  the 
future. 

^1r.  De  C.\mp  :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Field  one  question,  I  think 
"*  the  early  part  of  his  paper  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
"Xed  expenses  of  the  station  was  75  per  cent.,  and  variable 
expenses,  25  percent.     May  I  ask  jtist  what  is  meant  by  "  vari- 
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Mr.  Field:     Variable  expenses  are  coal,  lamp  renewals, any 
increase  in  oil  and  any  additiim  to  the  labor  account. 

Mr.   De  Camp  :     I  presumed  that  was  about  it.     Do  you  not 
keep  extra  pay  rolls  ? 

Mr.  Fif.i.I)  :     No,  sir.     If  we  double  our  output,  of  course,  our 
pay  roll  would  increase  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  My  understanding  of  it,  as  you  stated  it  there 
was  in  making  up  your  summary,  that  your  fixed  expenses  were 
75  per  cent.,  and  the  variable  expenses,  25  per  cent.;  and  I 
inferred  that  was  the  actual  fact.  But  there  are  what  you  term 
"variable  expenses."  Of  course,  there  is  an  average  on  which 
you  made  them  up. 

Mr.  Field  :  These  are  based  on  5,000  lights  connected,  and 
are  based  on  actual  facts.  But  the  labor  account  for  that  num- 
ber of  lights  connected,  goes  into  the  fixed  expenses.  There  is  no 
variable  labor  account,  or  extra  labor,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
if  that  is  what  you  refer  to.  This  is  for  5,000  lights  connected. 
We  have  too  per  cent,  operating  expenses,  of  which  75  per  cent, 
is  independent  <}f  the  number  of  lights  connected  ;  and  if  we 
double  that  number  of  lights  connected,  making  it  10,000,  our 
operating  expenses  will  increase,  approximately,  25  per  cent.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  estimates  will  vary  in  different  stations, 
and  to  a  different  extent,  according  to  their  management  and 
the  way  of  working  the  operating  force,  etc.;  but  it  is  about  the 
figure  in  stations  of  that  class. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  I  ask  this  for  information.  I  believe  they 
have  me  down  for  some  remarks  for  something  in  that  same 
line,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  gentleman  present  and 
criticise  what  I  may  have  to  say,  because  I  think  it  is  where  a 
great  many  mistakes  are  made  in  this  question  of  expenses.  In 
my  own  judgment,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  there  is  any  occa 
sion  for  any  estimate  as  to  what  expenses  are;  the  expenses o» 
running  stations  are  fixed  facts  ;  they  are  ever  present  with  yoL>- 
While  you  may  control  your  income  absolutely,  you  can't  contrc* 
your  expenses  ;  that  is,  you  have  got  to  accept  them  as  ihe^ 
appear  to  you,  using  due  economy.  But  there  are  certain  thing^ 
that  have  got  to  be  done.  My  own  experience  in  arc  station^! 
I  have  a  great  interest  in  incandescent  work,  because  that  Ihav^ 
yet  to  learn.     But  in  arc  stations,  they  are  very  regular  indeedJi 
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and  any  variation  from  a  prior  month's  business  can  be  noted  at 
once  without  much  trouble. 

While  I  am  here  on  my  feet,  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  that 
the  theory — because  I  believe  it  is  a  theory — of  the  increase  of 
expenses,  the  ratio  of  increase  to  expenses,  is  not  properly 
appreciated.  I  believe  it  is  verj-  much  greater — the  ratio  of 
increase  to  the  ratio  of  expense,  is  very  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that 
direction,  and  I  draw  my  conclusion  from  that,  and  from  con- 
siderable observation. 

Mr.  Field  :  I  have  not  drawn  these  conclusions  from  one 
station,  or  from  theory.  They  are  drawn  from  facts  as  they  are 
represented,  and  facts  as  represented  in  a  large  number  of  other 
stations  of  the  same  class,  based  on  actual  results  in  them,  in 
different  lights,  at  different  times  in  their  history. 

Mr.  a.  p.  Sevmoiir  (of  Syracuse,  N.Y.):  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Field  has  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  I  think.  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter,  because  my  station  is  an 
arc  light  station.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  one  rule  that  can 
be  applied  to  all  localities.  That  is  to  say,  in  different  localities 
you  cannot  apply  any  specific  rules  ;  but  there  is  the  rule  of 
using  common  sense,  which  can  be  applied  everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions  to  great  advantage.  Another  rule  that  can 
be  applied  everywhere,  is  to  do  your  work  well.  If  you  can't 
afford  to  do  it  well,  don't  do  it  at  all.  If  you  start  out  under  the 
rule  that  you  must  do  your  work  well,  regardless  of  expense,  you 
are  sure  to  get  economy  and  good  results  in  the  end. 

In  our  station  we  are  using  Corliss  engines.  We  used  to  use 
high  speed  engines,  but  we  took  them  out  and  put  in  the  Corliss 
engine,  and  we  have  found  that  our  saving  was  about  52  per 
cent,  in  fuel;  of  course,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  Corliss  engine. 
Our  conditions,  of  course,  are  different  than  they  would  be  in  an 
incandescent  station. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MuNsiE  (of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.):  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  F"ield  a  cjuestiun.  You  claim  that  the  Edison 
[s  the  best  for  distribution  ? 

Mr.   Field  :     I  said  for  certain  classes  of  work. 

Mr.   Munsie  :     Well,  for  electric  lighting  distribution  ? 
R.   Field  :     On  lower  tension  circuits. 
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Mr.  Mvnsie  :  Individual  circuit  distribution  ?  We  have  an 
exhibition  here  which,  I  thinic,  will  clear  up  that  assertion,  with- 
out any  more  talk  on  it,  and  one  which  I  think  all  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  examine. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Armstrong  (of  Camden,  N.  J.);  I  understand, 
Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  De  Camp  said  that  he  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss this  increase  of  cost  in  a  paper  he  had.  If  not,  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Field  a  question.  The  matter  of  cost  is  a  subject  I 
am  largely  interested  in. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  If  you  will  allow  me  one  minute.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  had  me  down  there  for  three  or  four  years  oo 
the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  station  product.  While 
the  title  does  not  signify  that  this  point  would  come  in,  it  neces- 
sarily does  come  in  in  arriving  at  that  cost.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  asked  Mr.  Field  for  information,  to  enable  me  to  be  a  little 
clearer  in  my  explanation.  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  itself  in  a  central  station,  whose 
principal  function  is  to  make  money,  actual  money  for  the  com- 
pany. Now,  I  have  often  said  that  the  business  of  electric  lighting 
was  either  one  of  progression  or  retrogression  ;  that  is,  base<i 
upon  my  experience  and  observation.  If  you  find  the  company 
that  comes  to  a  halt  and  settles  down  to  a  certain  point,  if  you 
will  watch  it  a  little  while,  you  will  observe  it  is  retrograding. 
The  pressure  upon  you  for  electric  lights  and  power  is  such  that 
you  have  got  to  go  on  progressing.  There  is  where  comes  in  a' 
very  important  element. 

Mr.  Field:  When  you  come  to-make  your  estimate  for  the 
increase  of  capital  to  increase  your  plant,  for  your  plant  is 
capital,  the  question  will  arise,  what  are  going  to  be  the  terms  ? 
If  you  base  it  on  what  I  term,  and  I  still  think  is  largely  theor- 
etical, that  the  output  of  capital  will  give  you  an  increased  in- 
come at  such  an  increased  expense,  that  can  be  ascertained  ap- 
proximately. I  think  there  are  a  great  many  mistakes  made 
that  direction.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  portion  you  ca 
figure  down  in  a  single  plant. 

Mr.    Armstrong  :     It   has    been    suggested    to    our   genera, 
manager,  and    I   recommend   it  to  our  board  of  directors,  ani 
your  board  resolved  that  it  should  appoint  a  committee.    W' 
now  understand  our  expenses  are  so  much,  excepting  the  figure: 


that  Mr.  Field  suggests,  say,  75  per  cent.  In  other  words,  assum- 
ing we  were  only  earning  enough  to  pay  our  cost,  wc  were 
imply  paying  our  way.  I  supposed  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  more  of  that  which  he  has  termed  "  variable  expenses," 
thai  I  could  get  a  very  large  return,  and  I  could  double  my 
receipts  by  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  money. 
I  made  it  even  less  than  that  in  my  case.  I  could  double  my 
:^venue  by  an  increase  of,  say,  25  percent,  in  my  expenses;  that 
Aiis  my  understanding.  If  that  is  not  so,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
hat  electric  lighting  is  rather  a  peculiar  business.  Of  course,  I 
tU<  not  profess  to  know  anything  about  electricity,  or  much 
about  the  mechanical  part  of  it.  The  only  thing  I  am  particu- 
larly anxiously  looking  for  is  the  dollars  and  cents  ;  that  is  what 
1  am  in  the  electric  lighting  business  for.  I  am  not  a  scientist  ; 
I  do  not  profess  to  understand  anything  about  that,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  businesses  in  the 
future.  This  Association  represents  one  of  the  great  businesses 
of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  this  point  is  something  that  we 
ought  to  have  particularly  cleared  up.  I  am  more  pleased  with 
this  paper  than  anything  I  have  heard  here  at  the  Convention. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  my  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  practical 
things  we  have  had  presented,  and  if  Mr,  De  Camp  will  take  up 
that  line  and  Mr.  Field  will  assist  in  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  invited  by  Mr.  De  Camp,  in  the  matter  of  these  increased 
expenses  as  they  are  likely  to  be  explained  by  further  observa- 
tion from  the  experience  of  the  gentlemen  here,  that  we  may 
know  what  we  may  expect  from  our  increased  expenses,  and 
that  we  can  carry  back  from  this  Convention  to  our  company  a 
?reat  deal  of  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Field  :  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  any  ideas  Mr.  De 
Camp  may  have  gathered  from  actual  experience.  I  will  say 
'hat  I  have  been  careful  not  to  put  in  my  paper  any  fact  that 
■"'ght  be  misleading.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  actual  results 
•obtained  from  data,  and  results  that  I  know  are  being  obtainetl 
*nd  have 'been  obtained.  And,  in  regard  to  that,  some  gentle- 
""en  brought  up  the  point  about  increasing  your  plant,  you  have 
S^t  to  make  an  additional  outlay ;  that  outlay  I  have  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  That  outlay  is  going  to  vary  under  different 
conditions.     If  you  increase  your  plant,  you,  of  course,  get  an 


additional  income.  I  have  assumed  that  increasing  your  outlay, 
your  capital  is  going  to  increase  proportionately  and  that  you 
will  not  add  a  debt  which  j'ou  must  pay  interest  on.  That 
question  of  that  proportion  will  be  found  in  the  class  of  work 
which  T  have  outlined  here  on  incandescent  stations.  I  kno« 
stations  which  I  ctiuld  give  by  name  where  results  are  actually 
obtained,  and  where  many  of  them  have  gone  on  the  false  idea 
that  has  been  prevalent  for  several  years,  working  just  on  the 
border  land,  having  a  good  business,  had  not  had  the  capacity 
to  increase  their  business,  or  lacking  management,  where  no  in- 
crease of  plant  has  been  made,  but  where  an  increase  of  plant 
would  have  been  followed  by  good  results  to  the  station  and 
directors  and  stockholders.  It  is  a  proposition  you  have  got  to 
meet.  You  must  get  to  business.  Vou  cannot  go  on  the  border 
land.  You  must  do  the  same  as  the  gas  companies,  and  you 
will  cut  your  operating  expenses  down  to  the  small  figure  to 
which  they  have  reduced  theirs,  compared  to  their  income.  It 
is  only  in  that  way  that  you  will  get  the  good  result  in  your  pay 
roll,  in  your  labor  account,  and  all  those  points  that  I  have  tried 
to  outline.  They  are  all  very  largely  dependent  on  your  busi- 
ness, on  your  plant. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  I  think  Mr.  De  Camp  and  Mr.  Field  are 
right  in  their  respective  ways.  Mr.  De  Camp's  experience  has 
been  with  arc  lights  where  an  increased  business  does  reach  a 
largely  increased  cost  pf  labor  in  them  for  repairing  circuits, 
supplying  carbons,  etc.,  and  things  that  Mr.  Field  does  not  have 
in  the  incandescent  lamps.  The  operating  expenses  of  a  station 
need  not  be  increased  very  much,  or  so  much  in  the  incandes- 
cent. I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Field  one  question.  He  made  one 
remark  in  his  paper  that  within  five  months  he  had  but  one  cross 
that  they  blew  out,  by  which  I  suppose  he  meant  that  they 
burned  it  out.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  first,  whether  the  third 
wire  was  grounded,  and,  secondly,  whether  he  considers  it  safe 
to  blow  out  a  cross  ?  I  think  if  you  do  that  you  increase  the 
danger  of  electric  lighting  considerably. 

Mr.  De  Camp  ;     That  is  a  very  effective  way  of  finding  it. 

Mr.  Field  :  That  is  treading  a  ground  that  I  do  not  think 
has  been  thoroughly  settled  in  the  question  of  grounding  the 
neutral  wire  on  a  three-wire  system.    It  is  a  question  that  has  not 
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yet  arrived  at  a  solution,  yet  it  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  left  to 
the  individual  judgment  of  each  manager.  It  varies  in  different 
systems.  You  strike  some  old  systems  where  they  practically 
have  not  grounded  their  neutral  wire  owing  to  defects  in  their 
underground  system.  They  have  done  that  to  avoid  a  cross 
between  their  outside  two  wires,  as  by  grounding  their  neutral 
one,  to  come  in  between  their  positive  and  negative — when  the 
"ground  "  wire  attempted  to  come  in  between  the  positive  and 
the  negative,  they  would  blow  that  off. 

In  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Alexander  asked,  about  blow- 
ing off  the  ground,  I  think  it  is  like  this  :  When  you  get  a  heavy 
Cross  on  your  underground  system,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
It  is  going  to  play  old  Harry,  and  you  have  got  to  shut  down  or 
blow  it  off;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
taking  any  chances,  that  is,  any  great  chances.  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  blown  off,  and  I  never  knew  them  to  give  any  trouble. 
They  will  make  the  lights  shake  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
you  will  go  on  serving  your  customers,  just  as  you  did  before, 
and  take  your  time  to  hunt  it  up. 

Mk.  De  Camp  :  I  once  sent  $2.50  in  response  to  a  circular  of 
a  gentleman  who  advertised  a  perfect  way  to  find  mistakes  in  a 
trial  balance  sheet.  I  got  his  rule,  of  which  there  were  five  or 
six  columns,  but  there  was  a  note  following  that  wherein  he 
said,  "  If  this  don't  suffice,  hunt  for  it."     (Applause.) 

The  PRF.biDENT  :  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  De  Camp  to  present 
his  paper  on  this  topic. 

Mr.  DeCamp  :  I  desire  a  little  further  time  for  more  definite 
information. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  receive  from  Mr.  Smith  his 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Central  Station  Accounts. 

Mr.  T.  Carpenter  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  Central  Station  Accounts,  etc. 
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A  SYSTEM   OF  STATION  ACCOUNTS. 

IIV   T.    CARTENTER   SMITH. 


laving  asked  and  been  asked  many  times  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  elec- 
"^c  lights,  and  having  received  and  given  answers  which  varied  widely,  with- 
out having  any  means  of  reducing  them  all  to  a  common  denomination,  I 
"ave  thought  that  some  system  of  doing  work  and  keeping  cost  might  be 
''cvised  which  could  be  used  in  stations  of  any  size,  and  at  the  same  time 
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enable  us  to  make  fair  comparisons  between  them.  To  do  this  it  seems  thai 
we  ought  to  have  some  jfcneral  principles  of  doing  work  and  carrying  on  the 
routine  duty  o(  the  station,  which  principles  should  not  be  burdensome  lo 
stations  of  small  capacity,  but  the  details  of  which  could  be  elaborated  as  the 
station  increases  its  business,  until  it  should  finally  result  in  a  company  bcinjj 
able,  by  a  simple  inspection  of  its  hooks,  to  tell  what  it  costs  to  do  its  work 
from  day  to  day,  and  on  just  what  items  of  its  business  it  is  making  orlosinic 
money. 

We  all  know  that  in  the  electric  light  business  there  are  certain  contracts 
which  must  be  taken  and  work  which  must  be  done,  from  which  no  real  re- 
turn can  be  expected,  and  the  problem  is  to  know  just  how  much  we  mike 
or  lose  on  each  particular  contract,  in  order  to  decide  quickly  whether  the 
"  game  is  worth  the  candle  "  for  such  cases.  To  find  what  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  the  highest  development  of  this  method,  I  think  the  easiest  plan 
will  be  to  describe  a  system  organized  some  years  ago,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  lime  and  service,  with  the  need  of  but  few  changes. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  this  system  presents  any 
great  originality,  since  the  most  of  it  is  only  the  application  of  methods  ot 
carrying  on  business  which  have  been  worked  out  from  time  to  lime.  The 
application  of  some  of  these  methods,  however,  lo  electric  light  station  work, 
is,  I  believe,  new. 

The  first  main  principle  is  dividing  the  staff  into  two  distinct  branches— 
the  station  and  the  office.  This  may  not  seem  practicable  in  small  stations, 
but  I  would  explain  that  this  has  reference  simply  to  the  official  capacities  of 
the  men. 

In  small  stations  it  is  very  likely  that  one  man  will  be  a  sort  of  "  Pooh 
Bah,"  who  fills  many  offices,  but  his  lines  of  duty  must  be  kept  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another.  Without  doubt,  all  companies  have  been  more  or  lea 
annoyed  by  the  continuous  waste  of  time  and  money  from  customers  sending 
complaints  to  the  station  or  having  little  odd  jobs  attended  to,  for  which  they 
never  think  they  should  pay.  For  such  service  it  would  cost  the  company 
more  to  collect  the  money  due  than  the  whole  affair  is  worth  ;  ai  the  saise 
time,  one  docs  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  an  otherwise  good  cus- 
tomer by  refusing  lo  do  an  apparently  trifling  service. 

By  separating  the  office  from  the  station,  and  having  all  complaints  sent  11 
the  office,  it  simply  makes  ii  not  quite  so  easy  for  the  customer  to  dcmaoil 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  any  employt  of  the  station  who  is  doing  work  in 
a  customer's  establishment  has  for  an  answer  to  any  request  lo  do  sooietblng 
outside  of  his  regular  duty,  that  he  cannot  do  it  without  an  order  from  the 
office,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  all  right  if  the 
customer  will  make  proper  application. 

The  office  can  very  easily,  when  such  inquiry  is  made,  volunteer  the  sui(- 
gestion  that  the  work  will  cost  but  a  trifle,  not  more  than  so  many  dollars 
and  cents,  which  gives  the  customer  at  once  lo  understand  that  be  isexpecu<l 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  office,   under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  or  general   manager,  an'' 


linates.  makes  all  contracts,  orders  all  supplies  and   receives  ai 
coraplairts  ;  in  (act,  is  the  only  communication  of  the  company  with  the  out- 
side world. 

The  second  main  principle  is,  that  no  work  is  to  be  done  or  material  used, 
except  cin  a  definite  order,  and  all  supplies  used,  all  men's  time  and  all  ex- 
ptnscs,  arc  to  be  charged  to  this  number,  without  any  reference  to  what  kind 
of  job  it  may  be  on.  Duplicate  books  are  kept  in  the  office,  and  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  at  the  station,  in  which  the  orders  as  they  are  determined 
^.JUpon  are  entered  in  regular  routine,  and  the  men  working  upon  them  do  not 
need  to  know  in  the  least  who  is  to  pay  for  the  work,  or  in  whose  name  it  is 
being  done;  but  all  orders,  requisitions,  bills,  etc.,  are  charged  to  order  No. 
"X."  Any  man  doing  work  for  which  he  has  not  a  written  authority  and 
I  proper  number  to  charge  the  same  to,  is  not  paid  for  the  work,  and  thus, 
men  will  very  soon  learn  that  this  system  will  save  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  to  themselves. 

The  third  principle  is  that  all  supplies  must  be  received  and  issued  by  the 
Bore  room  ;  whether  it  be  a  new  engine  or  dynamo,  or  a  sheet  of  crocus  cloth, 
the  store  room  must  have  the  proper  orders  and  receipts  for  such  issue. 

These  principles  being  established,  and  the  station  ready  to  start — let  us 
•ee  what  the  first  operation  would  be.  A  new  order  book  being  opened, 
onler  No.  i  made  out  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  company,  would  read;  "Operate 
boilerroom";  number  2,  "operate  engine  room";  numbers,  "operate  arc 
tpparatus";  number 4,  "operate  incandescent  apparatus";  numbers,  "oper- 
ate power  plant." 

hese  orders  would  practically  cover  the  running  of  the  station,  if  it  be 

sired  to  itemize  as  is  shown  above.  Where  it  is  not  desired  to  separate  the 
cost  of  operating  each  part  of  the  plant,  the  whole  might  be  classed  under  one 
order — "  Operate  the  station," 

The  firemen,  engineers,  dynamo  tenders,  trimmers,  etc.,  in  fact,  all  who 
*re  employed  on  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  station,  each  receive  a  num- 
ber of  numbers  from  the  foreman  of  their  department,  to  which  they  charge 
•heir  lime  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  hours  spent  on  each  separate 
'tern. 

A  contract,  say  No.  7,  being  made  with  a  customer  by  the  office,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  company  entered  upon  the  form  of 
'he  contract,  the  customer's  signature  is  attached.  A  copy  of  the  contract, 
detailing  the  amount  of  work  and  supplies  to  be  furnished,  is  attached  to  a 
blank  form,  which  is  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and  which  is  headed,  "Gen- 
eral order.  No.  loi,"  and  might  read,  "  Wire  up  John  Jones'  store  for  60  in- 
candescent lamps,  as  per  terms  of  contract  No.  7,  hereto  attached." 

When  arranging  to  make  this  contract,  the  office  may  have  found  that  they 
have  no  pole  line  extending  up  the  street  on  which  this  customer's  store  is 
located,  and  they  will,  therefore,  have  to  make  arrangements  to  build  this 
pole  line,  and  run  the  wire  up  to  reach  him;  at  the  same  time,  they  may  find 
Ihey  have  reached  their  limit  of  load  on  the  various  machines  in  the  station. 
As  the  building  of  this  line  would  probably  give  them  a  number  of  other  cus- 


tomers  upon  it,  they  decide  that  they  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  placia{of 
a  new  150  horse-power  engine  and  dynamos  for  it,  and  they  accordingly  pn» 
ceed  to  order  the  new  engine  and  dynamos,  and  make  out  two  more  ordei», 
which  might  read,  "General  order.  No.  103.  Build  pole  line  and  slnni;  arc 
and  incandescent  circuit  on  aist  Street,  to  corner  of  High,"  and  "Order  No 
103.  Set  up  new  ijo  horse-power  engine  in  engine  room,  and  connect  it  vitb 
the  main  steam  pipe." 

The  other  orders  for  setting  up  the  dynamos  and  connecting  to  swiuk- 
board,  would  follow  in  a  like  manner. 

These  forms,  signed  by  the  secretary  and  general  manager,  arc  the  supit- 
intcndeni's  authority  for  proceeding  with  the  work,  and  he  proceeds  to  611 
out  other  forms,  which  he  delivers  to  the  proper  foremen.  In  this  case,  llien 
forms  would  read  : 

"Superintendent's  office.     To  Mr.  Blank,  foreman  incandescent  wireme*; 

"  Do  (he  following  work:  Wire  up  Mr.  John  Jones'  store,  etc.,  as  per  slip 
attached  hereto.  All  labor,  material  used,  to  be  entered  up  on  this  fans. 
General  order.  No.  loi." 

This  is  placed  upon  the  proper  hi>ok  for  the  incandescent  foreman,  MS 
constitutes  his  authority  for  all  labor  and  supplies.  The  superintendrnt 
would  then  make  out  another  order  on  the  foreman  of  linemen,  is,  follows 

"Mr.  Blank,  head  lineman: 

■*  Do  the  following  work:  Exlenil  pole  line,  and  run  arc  and  Incandescent 
wires  up  21st  Street,  to  corner  of  High.  All  materials  and  labor  to  be  en 
lered  up  on  this  form.     General  order.  No.  103." 

Also  a  third  order  to  the  chief  engineer: 

"  Mr.  Blank,  chief  engineer:  Set  up  new  150  horse-power  engine  in  engine 
room,  and  make  proper  connections  to  steam  line.     General  Urder  No.  103. " 

H  it  is  desired  that  this  last  work  should  be  done  by  contract,  the  superia- 
tendent,  it  will  be  observed,  can  make  this  order  instead  of  to  bis  own  chid 
engineer,  to  any  contractor  whom  he  may  desire  to  employ  ;  but  he  woalil 
make  his  order  read  :  "Set  up  new  150  horse-power  engine,  etc.,  as  per  con- 
tract hereto  attached,"  and  would  then  have  a  regular  contract  drawn  tad 
attached  to  this  form,  which  would  still  keep  order  number  103  as  the  nnew 
which  all  expenses,  etc.,  are  to  be  charged. 

Following  out  these  three  representative  orders,  we  would   say  thai  : 
foreman  carries  a  small  "  Foreman's  order  book,"  with  the  leaves  divided 
two  parts.     Any  order  written  on  the  first   half  of  one  of  these  leavo 
materials,  will  be  honored  at  the  store  room  by  whoever  presents  it,  as 
as  it  carries  the  foreman's  signature,  and  the  foreman  for  his  own  prot(<  '■ 
writes  a  duplicate  order  on  the  stub,  which  he  keeps.     These  orders  torn 
store  keeper's  voucher  for  all  material  issued,  and  the  foreman  whn  i^- 
the  order  becomes  responsible  for  the  material  as  soon  as   it   has  passed  '1' 
counter  of  the  store  room. 

It  is  found  very  convenient  to  have  these  "  Foremen's  order  books  "  pttnltd 
on  different  colored  paper,  tor  the  different  departments. 

The  bookkeeper  in  the  ofSce,  as  soon  as  an  order  is  entered  in  the  order 
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book,  2nd  the  proper  orders  sent  to  the  superintendent  to  have  it  carried  out, 
opens  »n  account  on  his  ledger  with  this  order  number,  to  which  account  are 
chari;cd  all  material,  supplies,  etc.,  to  be  used,  whether  the  company  is  to  re- 
ceive any  money  for  the  service  or  not. 

When  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  reports  the  order  completed,  the 
soperintendcnt  returns  to  the  office  the  original  order  which  he  issued  to  the 
foreman,  which  has  entered  upon  it  all  material,  labor,  etc,  used  :  after  tak- 
Jng  a  press  copy  in  a  letter  book,  which  he  retains  as  his  record  of  the  cost. 
^Kiedger  account  is  then  closed  up,  and  the  company  knows  precisely  what 
^Hvork  has  cost  them.  If  they  are  to  be  paid  for  it,  it  forms  a  basis  of  their 
fflh  if  they  arc  not  to  be  paid  for  it,  it  lets  them  know  how  much  money 
they  have  sunk  in  their  construction  account  for  this  particular  item. 

This  system  of  numbering  orders  docs  not  extend  to  the  accounts  of  the 
company,  as  entered  in  the  ledger,  except  that  in  entering  up  accounts  in  the 
ledger  it  may  be  convenient  sometimes  to  use  order  numbers  for  entering  up 
items  in  an  account :  such,  for  instance,  as,  if  the  company  should  have  an 
account  with  John  Jones  as  a  customer,  in  John  Jones'  account  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  say  :  "  Construction  as  per  general  order  number  so  and  so," 
lud  the  items  of  the  bill  can  then  be  taken  directly  from  the  order  which  had 
originally  been  given  to  the  superintendent,  and  which  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  office,  with  items  of  material  and  labor  entered  upon  it. 

While  electric  light  companies  should  undoubtedly  endeavor  always  to  get 
rid  of  construction  work,  and  simply  sell  current  of  a  certain  voltage  at  the 
customer's  premises,  up  to  date  and  for  some  time  to  come  they  will  probably 
lave  to  do  a  large  amount  of  inside  work.  In  such  cases,  the  superintend- 
ent'! order  returned,  with  the  material  and  labor  items  as  above  stalcil,  can 
1^  filed  directly  with  the  contract,  and  in  case  of  any  question  being  raised 
17  the  customer,  as  to  what  material  belongs  to  him,  or  to  the  company,  a 
»imple  reference  to  the  file  will  give  this  information. 

All  work  of  whatever  kind  done  should  be  charged  to  some  account  in  the 
Itdger,  and  a  convenient  division  of  accounts  to  which  items  should  be 
charged,  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Couslruction. — All  poles,  wire,  insulators,  cross-arms  and  other  material 
"sed  in  the  construction  of  lines,  whether  overhead  or  underground,  Allfix- 
lurcs,  cranes,  sockets,  or  wiring  for  incandescent  lamps  ;  and  in  general 
**ervihing  attached  to  a  customer's  premises,  including  any  tools  used  for 
'liiJ  work. 

Machinery  and  Fixtures. — All  dynamos  and  parts  of  same,  belting,  station 
"Wrumcnls  and  switches,  and  all  other  movable  apparatus  in  the  station. 

Motors. — Where  the  company  own  such. 

OSce  Fixtures  and  Furniture. — Including  all  furniture  in  and  about  the 
lUlion. 

Station. — All  real  estate,  buildings,  engines,  boilers,  foundations,  pumps, 
piping,  shafting,  and  any  fixed  scales  or  machinery. 

Patent  and  Legal  Expenses. — Of  every  nature  and  kind. 

Store  Room. — All  material  and  supplies  of  whatever  kind  to  be  charged  to 
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the  several  departments  as  issued.     These  various  items  should  be,  of  cour-> 
considered  as  unavailable  assets. 

In  what  are   known  generally  as  the  "  Expense  Accounts,"  ■  conven  r 
division  will  be  found  as  follows  . 

Advertising. 

Carbons. 

Fuel.      • 

Insurance. 

Interest  and  Discount  (if  any). 

Interest  on  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Lighting  Supplies,  including  incandescent  lamps  [or  renewals. 

Shades  and  Globes  for  arc  lamps,  and  Dynamo  Brushes  and  other  malcriil 
of  this  nature. 

.Machinery  Repairs. — All  repairs  to  dynamos,  armatures,  sution  Instru- 
ments or  switches,  arc  lamps  or  parts  of  same. 

Maintenance  Repairs. — Being  repairs  to  poles,  lines,  etc.,  converter  ;s 
service,  meters  and  other  appliances  used  or  located  outside  the  station. 

Shop  and  Station  Repairs. — Repairs  to  buildings,  boilers  and  enginn. 
piping  or  any  fixed  machinery. 

Printing  and  Stationery. — Of  every  kind  and  nature. 

Salaries. — Of  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Wages. — Of  the  employes  to  be  divided  proportionately  to  each  department 
as  explained  above  by  the  system  of  order  numbers. 

Oil  and  Waste. — Of  every  kind. 

Taxes. — Of  every  kind. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  items  can  be  put  together  under  one  head  it 
desired.  The  extent  to  which  the  various  accounts  are  to  be  itemiied  i»i 
question  for  the  decision  of  the  company,  but  it  must  be  remembered  tbilio 
work  of  this  kind,  (he  more  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  saving  labor.  ^ 
having  the  books  and  forms  printed,  the  less  there  will  be  left  to  fill  in  byilie 
employes,  and  the  more  chance  there  will  be  of  their  doing  so  correcli;- 
Especially  should  this  be  taken  care  of  in  arranging  the  forms  for  line  lore- 
men,  since  it  is  often  very  inconvenient  for  these  men  to  till  out  their  fpfini 
when  out  in  wet  or  dirty  weather.  A  convenient  arrangement  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  man  a  leather  case,  which  will  just  bold  one  of  the  super- 
intendent's orders,  when  doubled  through  the  center,  and  an  indelible  pencil 
with  which  to  sign  their  orders  on  the  store  keeper. 

The  only  other  account  which  is  kept  separately.  Is  the  store  keeper'sW- 
count.  He  should  have  what  is  practically  a  ledger,  in  which  he  enters  «f 
on  one  side  of  the  page  all  material  received,  to  the  debit  of  the  store  room, 
and  on  the  other  side,  all  material  issued,  to  the  credit  of  the  store  room.  He 
can  thus  have  a  page  to  each  item  of  supplies,  and  having  a  column  forl'e 
amount  in  stock,  deduct  as  he  issues  each  order,  the  amount  of  the  order. 
He  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  low  his  stock  is  running,  which  enables  him '* 
issue  a  requisition  tm  the  office,  and  have  the  material  ordered  in  time  i" 
prevent  running  out,  and  insert  returned  items. 
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^B«rder  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  foremen  sending  in  three  or  four 
ertcrs  for  small  lots  of  material,  it  is  better  to  have  a  system  of  "  returned 
material  "  credits,  so  that  a  foreman  who  requires  500  or  600  feet  of  wire,  can 
give  his  man  an  order  on  the  store  for  a  reel,  the  wciRht  of  which  is  taken 
*h<:n  it  leaves  the  store  room.  The  work  being  completed,  the  balance  of  the 
'Wire  can  be  returned  to  the  store  room,  and  the  store  keeper  makes  an  entry 
on  the  stub  of  the  order  remaining  in  the  foreman's  order  book,  crediting 
him  with  so  much  material  returned,  and  makes,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
entry  in  his  report  to  the  office.  In  the  same  way  any  material  which  is 
taken  down  and  returned  on  the  conclusion  of  a  contract,  is  returned  to  the 
^ore  room,  and  a  credit  given  for  it. 

If  the  material  is  simply  to  be  counted  as  scrap,  it  is  sold,  or  set  aside  for 
Silt,  and  entered  up  in  the  store  room  book  in  that  way  ;  but  should  the 
maierial  be  fit  for  other  use,  such  as  cranes  for  arc  lamps,  etc.,  they  can  be 
simply  entered  up  as  returned  tools. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  a  record  book  for  all  material,  etc.,  in  the 
;Station,  the  engines  being  distinguished  by  numbers;  the  dynamos,  ditto, 
[*nd  all  converters.  The  location  of  the  engine  is  entered  in  the  book,  and 
Ubcduty  which  it  is  doing,  and  any  repairs  made  to  it  are  charged  up  against 
[it  in  this  book.  This  may  not  seem  of  much  importance,  but  in  the  case  of 
[Converters,  arc  lamps,  meters  and  such  materials,  it  will  be  extremely  valu- 
|t)le  in  keeping  track  of  them. 

I    Cases  have  occurred  where  converters  have  been  removed  from  buildings 

I  when  repairs  have  been  made,  and   have  been  lost  sight  of  for  months,  but  a 

j book  of  this  kind  enables  them  to  be  traced,  since  every  change  of  location 

■  orrepairs  are  entered  in  the  book,  consequently  it  is  easy  to  follow   them 

through  their  wanderings.     Not  only  this,  but  it  occasionally  happens  that 

Me  gets  a  lamp,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  is  absolutely  bad,  that  is, 

U seems  to  be  perpetually  needing  repairs,  and  it  may  be  that  in  such  case  it 

*SI  be  a  good   deal  cheaper  to  simply  consign  it  to  the  scrap  heap  and  get 

, rid  of  it  entirely.      In  such  cases,  the  one  which  ta1<es  its  place  can  be  known 

by  the  same  number,  and  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  correctness  of  the 

record,  since  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  lamp  will  be  found  recorded  on  the 

page  of  the  book  devoted  to  that  particular  number. 

In  order  to  enable  accounts  to  be  kept  correctly  in  the  ledger,  there  must 
bt,  of  course,  some  regular  division  of  duties,  which  the  men  themselves 
ibould  thoroughly  understand,  in  order  that  in  charging  up  their  lime  they 
•liy  be  able  to  charge  the  proper  number  of  hours  to  the  proper  accounts. 
In  a  large  station,  moreover,  there  must  be,  and  will  be  always  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  between  the  different  gangs  of  men,  and  there  is  very 
|*pt  to  be  some  clashing  owing  to  fancied  encroachments  of  one  gang  on 
Iduiies  properly  belonging  to  another.  Arising,  as  this  generally  does,  from 
sn  entirely  mistaken  notion,  it  is  all  the  harder  to  combat,  and  the  best  way 
is  to  prevent  it  arising  at  all,  if  possible. 

The  division  of  duties,  somewhat  as  follows,  may  be  found  of  some  assist- 
lioce  to  this  end :    The  superintendent  is  in  full  charge  of  the  station,  and  all 
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work  done  by  the  company  of  any  kind  or  descriplion.  If  (be  suiioa  it 
large  enough  for  the  superintendent  to  require  assistance  in  his  duties,  ht 
should  have  a  man  who  can  attend  generally  to  the  making  out  o(  hisorJerj, 
examining  reports,  etc.,  so  as  to  take  as  much  of  the  routine  work  as  pnwi- 
ble  off  his  hands.  In  this  way,  during  the  superintendent's  absence,  hij 
assistant,  who  needs  be  little  more  than  a  clerk,  immediately  takes  his  place, 
and  while  be  may  not  be  able  to  decide  just  how  any  particular  piece  of  wfltt 
should  be  done,  he  can  often  decide  whether  it  shall  be  done  at  all  or  not,  or 
w  hclher  it  shall  wait  for  the  superintendent's  return.  Under  the  superintend, 
eut  comes  the  chief  engineer,  chief  dynamo  man,  chief  lineman  and  chief 
incandescent  wireman.  Under  the  chief  dynamo  man  come  the  variouk 
dynamo  runners,  although  the  chief  engineer  may  also  be  able  to  take  charge 
of  the  dynamo  nx)m,  in  which  case,  it  would  be  made  a  department,  »oi» 
speak,  of  the  engine  staff.  Under  the  chief  engineer  come  all  the  engineers, 
firemen,  coal  handlers,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chief  engineer,  the  engineer  on  watch  takes  his  place 
and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  dynamo  man.  The  chief  lineman  shoulil 
have  under  his  care  all  pole  lines  and  outside  construction  of  all  kmds.  in- 
cluding all  arc  lamps  and  all  high  tension  wires  of  any  description  ;  also  the 
care  of  converters  to  the  first  cut-out  on  the  secondary  side.  He  should  also 
have  charge  of  the  carbon  setters  and  arc  patrolmen.  The  chief  wireman 
should  have  charge  of  all  low  tension  inside  wires  in  buildings  where  such 
are  under  the  control  of  the  company,  the  care  of  all  lamp  renewals,  incan 
descent  patrolmen,  and  generally  of  all  material  and  work  from  the  first  cgl' 
out  on  the  secondary  side  of  the  converters.  The  store  keeper,  of  course,  h» 
his  own  duties  separate  from  all  of  these. 

The  only  reports  necessary  to  be  made  will  be  found  to  be  the  engineer's 
log,  for  which  there  should  be  two  books  provided  ;  one  for  the  day  run  and 
one  for  the  night  run,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  engineer  on  watch,  and  lumed 
in  to  the  superintendent's  office  every  morning  for  examination.  In  lhi» 
should  be  entered  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  at  what  time  each  engine  »» 
started  and  slopped,  and  the  other  usual  items  ;  the  name  of  the  engineer  no 
duty,  etc. 

The  dynamo  room  log  should  be  much  of  the  same  style,  butinduiiea 
reading  of  the  load  on  each  machine,  taken  at  20  minutes'  intervals  ihfouKh- 
out  the  w^hole  run.  This  report,  with  the  amount  of  coal  burnt,  gives  an  ei- 
cellent  check  upon  the  fireman  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  coal. 

In  one  station,  which  is  purely  incandescent,  this  record  has  been  so  »e" 
kept  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the  company  hundreds  o(  dollars, 
since  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal  burnt  per  ampere  hour, 
as  shown  by  the  engineer  and  dynamo  room  reports,  is  blamed  at  once  upo" 
the  coal.  This  has  resulted,  in  several  instances,  in  the  detection  o(  a  pix'ref 
quality  of  coal  being  furnished  when  the  firemen  using  the  coal  were  not  ah'* 
to  detect  the  difference,  but  the  coal  dealers,  on  being  taxed  with  the  malff- 
fully  owned  up. 

The  various  inspectors  and  patrolmen  should  fill  out  a  printed  form.givi'C 
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the  nuoiberof  arc  lamps  on  the  circuits  they  have  charge  of,  i(  any  of  these 
lamps  are  out  or  burning  badly,  and  between  what  hours,  and  the  probable 
cause,  so  far  as  they  can  judge.  It  will  be  found  much  cheaper,  however,  to 
keep  constantly  on  hand  a  few  lamps  known  to  be  in  good  condition,  and 
wherever  an  arc  lamp  does  not  work  correctly,  to  take  it  out  at  once  and 
bring  it  to  the  station  for  repairs,  rather  than  let  the  inspectors  attempt  to  fix 
it  in  place. 

The  store  keeper  should  make  a  report  daily  of  all  material  received  and 
issued,  which  report  can  be  used  by  the  office  as  a  check  upon  bills  received 
j  for  material,  since  the  bills  will  be  laid  away  until  the  store  keeper's  report 
shows  that  the  material  ordered  has  been  received  and  in  what  condition, 
and  if  any  expenses  have  been  incurred  which  should  be  charged  against  the 
bill.  The  use  of  forms  for  all  these  various  purposes  will  make  the  actual 
bookkeeping  of  the  station  very  simple. 

If  the  company  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  simply  sell  cur- 
rent and  nothing  else,  (heir  cost  accounts  will  really  be  the  bulk  of  their  work. 
Should  they,  however,  have  to  sell  arc  lights,  the  matter  then  becomes  a  trifle 
more  complicated.  The  customer's  account  and  bill  will  always  be  made  up 
from  his  contract,  renewals  of  lamps  being  charged  up  against  his  account  as 
I  be  receives  them  unless  the  company  furnishes  renewals,  in  which  case,  how- 
I  ever,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  record  of  renewals  made,  in  order  to  put  a  check 
upon  any  excessive  breakage.  In  some  cases,  the  customers  who  receive 
renewals  for  nothing  have  been  caught  supplying  a  customer  who  had  to  pay 
for  them,  at  half  rates  ;  or  boys  will  bring  in  broken  lamps  for  renewals  for 
customers  who  are  not  entitled  to  them,  giving  the  name  of  a  customer  who 
is,  in  order  to  get  them  for  nothing.  A  convenient  check  upon  this  latter 
scheme  is  to  have  a  small  stamp  to  mark  the  butts  of  lamps,  were  it 
possible,  or  lo  have  some  secret  mark  upon  the  lamps  to  find  whether  they 
are  issued  from  the  company's  office  or  noi.  This  little  device  in  one  station 
has  resulted  in  finding  two  or  three  people  who  made  a  regular  practice  of 
this  kind  of  business,  which,  of  course,  was  all  dead  loss  to  the  company. 

The  forms  for  all  these  accounts  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly,  according  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  business  the  company  is  doing. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  Association  think  well  enough  of 
this  method  of  keeping  accounts  to  agree  to  use  it,  if  it  shall  be  put  in 
workable  shape  for  them,  1  shall  be  pleased  to  get  up  such  a  system  nf  forms 
and  furnish  them  to  them.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  amount  of  detail  required 
to  think  out  and  work  up  such  forms  that  prevents  their  being  adopted, 
where  if  they  could  be  obtained  ready  for  use  they  would  be  gladly  used. 

The  President  :  As  the  hour  is  getting  late,  I  think  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  adjourn  shortly  for  lunch.  Before  we  adjourn, 
I  will  announce  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  at  the  parlor  of  the  Coates  House,  directly  after  the 
close  of  this  session.  The  Secretary  has  received  information  of 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Whipple,  general  manager  of  the  St. 
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Louis  Exposition  Company,  the  purport  of  which  he  will  statf 
to  the  Convention. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  A  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Whipple,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Kxposition  Company, 
which  has  gone  to  the  New  V'ork  office.  Its  purport,  however,  I 
learn  is  this  :  The  St.  Louis  Exposition  Company  has  requested 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  The  Nationiil 
Electric  Light  Association  and  the  electrical  fraternity  at  large, 
to  each  one  appoint  one  of  a  committee  of  three  ;  that  is,  our 
Association  will  appoint  one  of  the  committee,  the  American 
Institute  will  appoint  another,  and  another  will  be  chosen  at 
large  by  correspondents.  This  committee  will  pass  upon  the 
awards  of  merit  and  the  medals  to  be  given  at  the  St.  Louis 
Expositiun.  I  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Ralph  W.  Pope,  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  that  Prof.  Herring  has  been  named  by  the  American 
Institute  as  its  member.  It  now  devolves  upon  this  Association 
to  name  its  member. 

Mr.  Perry  :  I  nominate  Edwin  R.  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City, as 
the  representative  in  behalf  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter,  was  put  by 
Mr.  Perry,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  after  returning  his  thanks  to  the  Convention, 
said  ; 

Before  adjourning,  the  Secretary  will  distribute  advance 
copies  of  several  papers  which  will  be  our  next  order  of  busi- 
ness. After  hearing  from  Mr.  De  Camp,  we  will  have  a  discus- 
sion of  the  topic  continued  by  Mr.  Francisco,  followed  by  others, 
and  upon  the  close  of  that  topic,  we  will  have  "Nine  Years  with 
the  Arc  Lamp,"  from  Mr.  Law,  which  paper  the  Secretary  has 
had  printed  and  will  distribute  to  the  members,  so  that  you  may 
look  it  over  during  the  intermission  and  be  prepared  to  take 
profitable  part  in  the  discussion  of  that  subject.  The  Secretary 
has  also  had  the  papers  of  Mr.  Haskins,  of  Chicago,  on  "  Prodi- 
gality in  Economy";  Prof.  Thomson,  on  "Safety  and  Safety 
Devices  in  Electric  Installations,"  and  Mr.  Pope,  on  "  How  ouf 
Paths  may  be  made  Paths  of  Peace,"  printed,  and  will  distrib- 
ute them  now  to  the  members  of  the  Convention.     When  the 
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>apers  are  read,  ihey  will  be  read  by  title,  and  the  writers  of  the 
>apers  will  have  five  minutes  in  which  to  call  attention  to  im- 
>ortant  points,  after  which  time  will  be  given  for  general  dis- 
:ussion. 

Dr.  Mason  then  moved  to  take  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.,  which 
notion  was  carried,  and  the  Convention  took  an  intermission 
jntil  a. 30  o'clock,  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


12.30  p.  M.,  February  i3rH,  1890. 
he  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Weeks,  who 
ntroduced   Mr.  De  Camp,  of  Philadelphia,  who  addressed   the 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  the 

COST  OF  PRODUCTS  TO  CENTRAL  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  a  few  copies  of  the 
form  of  a  statement  here,  which  I  did  not  bring  for  the  purpose, 
but  probably  it  will  facilitate  matters  if  those  who  are  interested 
in  following  the  course  of  what  is  said  will  look  at  these  sheets 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  form  in  which  we  endeavor  to  record  cost 
!>f  Droducts  with  us  : 


Mpr 

1^ 


REVENUE 


AVER.^GE 
COST. 


AVER.\GE 
REVENUE. 


Lights,  .... 

I  Other  Sources,        ... 
Total  Revenue,      .  .  - 

Less  Rebates,  etc.,    - 
EXPENSES. 
Pay  Roll,  Electrical  Depanment, 
I       "  Motive  Power  Department, 

Office, 
General  Stationery, 
"         Cartage, 
"         Expressage, 
Horses,  ... 

Tools.        - 
"         Miscellaneous, 
Taxes,  Licenses,  etc., 
Interest,  .... 

Extraordinary,       ... 

Total  General  Expenses, 
Coal,  .... 
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Carbons, 

Engines,  Oil  (Machinery), 
"   (Cylinder), 
Waste,    - 
Belts, 
Shafting, 
"  Miscellaneous, 

Boilers,  Furnaces, 
"         Tubes, 

Piping,     - 
"         Pumps, 
"        Miscellaneous,     - 
Dynamos,  Oil, 

Waste, 
Belts, 
"  Brushes, 

"  Armatures, 

"  Commutators, 

"  Segments.  - 

"  Miscellaneous, 

Lamps,  Spools, 


"        Cut-outs,  - 

Armatures,     ...  ..., 

"        Carbon  Holders,  -  -      

Rods,  

"         Insulations,  ... , 

"        Globes,  .  -  .  

"         Miscellaneous,     -  -  -       

Incandescent,  -  -  

Line,  Poles,  -  .  .  .       

"     Wire,        .  -  -  .  

"     Miscellaneous,  ...       

Net  Results,   .  .  -  .... 

Previously  Reported,     -  -       

Total  for  the  Year,     .  -  ..... 

Daily  Average  (Sundays  excepted),         -       

Sunday  Average,         -  -  -  

Total  Hou  rs  Burned Average 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  method  which  has 
been  in  use  with  our  company  since  the  first  of  January,  iSo*' 
without  practically  any  change.  That  it  has  been  in  use  that 
long,  is  owing  lo  the  fact  that  I  have  not  myself  been  able  V) 
devise  any  better  method  of  arriving  at  conclusion  ;  nor  have' 
seen  any  form  adopted  by  other  companies,  that  I  though' 
answered  the  purpose  any  better.    I  was  practically  without  afly 
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bthodof  arriving  at  the  result,  from  the  lime  we  started,  in  the 
Summer  of  1884,  up  to  the  first  of  1886;  and  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  were  a  manufacturing  company,  differing  in  no 
essential  from  any  other  manufacturing  company.  That  our 
business  was  the  production  of  light,  which  we  sold  as  a  light. 
Therefore,  we  wanted  to  know  the  cost  of  that  production,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  manufacturer  who  made  a  yard  of  cloth 
and  sold  it  on  the  market  at  a  given  price,  wanted  to  knnw  what 
it  cost  him  as  a  whole.  Further  than  that,  in  order  to  conduct 
his  business  properly,  he  wanted  to  know  in  what  that  cost  con- 
sisted. It.  therefore,  remained  for  me  to  divitle  that  cost  up.  In 
doing  that,  I  bore  in  mind  that  there  was  a  fault  or  a  defect  in 
too  much  detail.  That  any  concern  should  at  least  have  one 
head,  who  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  condition  of  its  business;  one  in  whom  they  should 
confide  to  the  uttermost.  Otherwise,  I  should  have  spread  this 
thing  out  in  greater  detail.  In  our  own  cases,  as  it  existed  then, 
we  had  three  classes  of  products,  all  of  them  alike.  The  first 
were  day  lights  running  from  7.30  in  the  morning  until  si.x,  and 
■lAOme  of  them  up  to  ten  at  night.  Next,  evening  lights,  starting 
|St  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  running  until  12. 
Next,  all  night  lights,  starting  at  six  in  the  evening  and  running 
until,  say.  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  one  of.  those  three 
classes  lapped  into  the  other.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  to  find  just  exactly  what  was  the  relative  cost  of 
^bose  three  classes  of  products.  Not  seeing  a  way  clear  to  do 
^Bat,  I  knew  of  no  better  way  than  to  strike  a  general  average. 
Those  of  you  who  have  this  memorandum,  I  have  to  refer  to  it 
by  numbers.  As  a  preliminary  to  this,  or  as  auxiliary  to  this, 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  confine  my- 
self to,  is  our  regular  record.  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good 
way  of  doing  it ;  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  a  better  way.  Our 
business  is  divided  up  into  the  three  classes  of  business.  Those 
reports  come  in  to  me  at  the  office,  and  the  report  shows  that 
we  rent  a  certain  number  of  lights  from  seven  in  the  morning 
six  in  the  afternoon,  aggregating  a  number  of  hours  so 
I.  The  same  with  the  evening,  and  the  same  with  the  all 
fht  lights.  This  report  is  made  out  at  the  end  of  every  month. 
order  to  make  that,  we  take  the  aggregate  number  of  lights 
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and  aggregate  number  of  hours.     We  put  in  our  first  line  tlie 
number  of  lights.     We  carry  into  the  second  column  over  to  the 
left,  what  we  had  charged  for  those  lights,  what  our  light  ac- 
count  stands  charged   with   for   that    month.     We   have  there 
other  sources  that  are  hardly  worth  mentioning;   but  it  is  to 
cover  a  little  motor  service  which  we  have,  not  as  a  power  ser- 
vice, it  only  amounts  to  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
We  convert  that  into  what  is  equivalent  to  lamp  service,  by  tak- 
ing the  average  returns  of  our  lamp  per  month,  which  would  be 
15  or  10,  or  12,  whatever  it  is,  and  divide  it  up  into  that  amount, 
and  call  it  so  many  lamps.     These  motors  are  all  run  in  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  day  service  or  its  equivalent.    Then  we  de- 
duct from  that  amount  which  we  have  charged  against  the  lamp 
account,  all  rebate,  discounts,  and  all  claims  of  whatever  char- 
acter that  have  been  presented  to  us  during  that  month,  and 
wiiich  have  been  accepted  and  deducted  from  that  amount,  and 
carry  into  our  outside  column  the  remainder,  which  gives  us  our 
charge  against  the  light  account.     Now,  we  have  in  our  method 
the  charge  for  lights  and  schedule  of  prices.     It  is  based  on  the 
service  rendered.    For  day  service  we  charge  so  much  ;  for  even- 
ing service  we  charge  so  much,  and  for  all  night  service  so  much 
per  light.     But  that  rate  is  again  charged  each  kind  of  contract 
the  party  gives  us.     The  best  contract  we  can  get,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  a  contract  that    runs  for  12   months,  and  in  which 
contract  we  make  the  lowest  price,  as  the  short  contracts  are 
almost  invariably  made  to  cover  the  Winter  months  of  the  year, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  months  of  the  year.     For  instance, 
if  we  have  a  contract  for  six  months,  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  April,  we  have  put  out  of  our  possession  a  lamp, 
and  get  only  a  certain  revenue  for  six  months.     At  the  end  of 
six  months,  that  lamp  is  thrown  back  on  our  hands  again  and 
we  are  deprived  of  any  additional  revenue.     Consequently,  all     | 
that  we  can  calculate  against  that  lamp  is  that  that   service  ii-   I 
the  service  that  that  lamp  renders  us  for  that  12  months,  whicl»- 
is  our  fiscal  year. 

Now,  for  that  class  of  service  we  charge  a  higher  price.     Ir^ 
order  to  get  the  average,  we  take  that  total  amount  charged, 
against  lights,  take  the  total  number  of  lights  charged  dxiriag 
the  month  and  divide  it  into  that  number,  and  it  gives  us  our 
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average  cost  and  average  price  received  for  lights  during  that 
month. 

So  much  for  the  starting  point,  which  is  our  revenue  account. 
Of  course,  to  get  at  that  we  have  to  deduct  our  expenses.  Our 
method  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  these  lights  is  precisely  the 
method  of  arriving  at  our  revenue.  It  is  an  average  cost.  By 
dividing  our  total  expenses  by  the  total  number  of  lights  which 
We  have  divided  into  our  total  income,  we  get  the  average  rev- 
enue from  the  lamps.  That  certainly,  as  a  whole,  I  think,  is  an 
Undisputed  way  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  that  product,  and  the 
average  revenue  received  from  it. 

In  regard  to  arriving  at  the  average  price  received,  that  is  ar- 
bitrary. There  can  be  very  little  chance  of  making  a  mistake 
n  that,  but  in  the  other  there  is  great  room  for  mistakes  or  dis- 
-repancies. 

H^ow,  having  arrived  at  that  cost  of  production,  no  man  can 
Prosecute  his  business  and  take  care  of  it  without  being  familiar 
vith  the  various  items  of  which  that  cost  is  made  up.  I  have 
leen  fit  to  divide  that  under,  first,  pay  roll ;  second,  general  ex- 
>enses ;  third,  taxes;  fourth,  interest;  fifth,  extraordinary; 
(ixth,  coal ;  seventh,  carbon  ;  eighth,  engines  (I  mean  by  that 
"epairs  and  maintenance);  ninth,  dynamo;  tenth,  lamps: 
ileventh,  lines.  Now,  those  are  our  general  heads  of  items  under 
vhich  we  group  our  costs.  This  statement  is  made  up  for  my 
>wn  particular  use,  and  for  any  other  who  sees  fit  to  use  it ;  but 
Ls  they  go  into  a  detail  which  the  average  officer  of  a  company 
las  not  the  time  or  disposition  to  take  up,  they  are  not  material 
.o  this  statement,  but  for  explanation  here  I  will  say  we  divide 
lie  pay  rolls  into  three  classes  ;  first,  the  electrical  department, 
ivhich  pertains  to  all  matters  under  the  electrical  head,  or  gen- 
eral superintendence  ;  second,  the  motive  power  department, 
ivhich  pertains  to  all  matters  in  charge  of  our  chief  engineer; 
ilitrd,  ofiice  pay  roll,  which  has  been  in  my  own  particular  de- 
;>artment.  The  general  expense  we  group  into  stationery,  carts, 
sxpressage,  freights,  horses,  tools  and  miscellaneous  items. 
This  generalizing  can  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Taxes, 
we  cover  into  that,  state,  municipal,  water  rents,  insurance,  our 
license  charges,  and  I  believe  that  is  all.  They  appear  on  our 
'books,  not  under  separate  heads,  but  as  separate  charges,  with 
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the  understanding  that  they  go  into  the  general  books  of  ac- 
count. The  interest  account  covers  any  fixed  charges  of  inter- 
est, either  as  against  us  or  credits  where  we  have  made  dis- 
counts. The  extraordinary  account  means  simply  this  :  It  is  the 
experience  of  every  corporation — certainly  my  experience  for  a 
number  of  years — that  we  have  never  yet  had  a  year  in  which 
we  have  not  been  subject  to  some  expense,  some  charge,  which 
we  could  not  foresee  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  such  as 
legal  expenses,  damages,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Now,  I  will  stop  there,  as  our  expenses  are  divided  there,  and  | 
call  them  all  the  general  expenses.  In  regard  to  these  three 
items,  I  will  have  to  go  back  a  little  to  explain  that  to  you. 
When  we  gel  to  the  end  of  this  month,  which  we  always  take  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  uur  books  are  ruled  in  sheets  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  you  can  go  and  gel 
the  result.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  will  give  any  of  our 
board  a  check  or  cash  for  that  return  al  any  time.  They  can 
have  it.  They  can  keep  it.  I  do  not  want  it.  That  is  what  1 
mean  l)y  the  absolute  net  revenue  of  the  corporation. 

That  you  may  make  comparisons   from   one  year   to  another 
without  trouble,  you  have  got  to,  in  some  way,   eliminate  these 
three  unknown    factors,  taxes,   interest  and    extraordinary   ex- 
penses.    In  the  Cily  of  Philadelphia,  the  bulk  of  our  taxes,  in 
order  to  get  the  benefits  of  what  discount  can  be  had  by  prompt 
payment,  should  be  paid,  oral  least  three-fourths  of  them  should 
be  paid,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  and   it  is  a  very 
considerable  item.     I  think  that  our  taxes  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
ing under  that  head,  amount  to  about  $15,000  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  the  result  would  be,  if  you  had  them  charged  off  at  the 
lime  that  they  were  paic!,  that  you  would  have  a  variable  result,    ' 
from  month  to  month,  on  your  returns.     The  same  way  with  the    ' 
interest  account,  and   the  extraordinary  account ;    therefore,  al  ] 
the  cfimmencement  of  the  year,  I  think,  this  is  a  wise  and  con- 
venient way  of  handling  those  three  subjects.    I  refer  to  the  year 
previous;  I  see  what  they  are.     If  the  tax  account  has   been  so  < 
much,  I  divide  it  by  12,  as  there  are  12  months  in  a  year.     That    ! 
one-twelfth  1  nharge  ofi  every  month,  having  an  account  on   the  tj 
ledger  with  those  three  items,  and  debit  and  credit  these  ac-  n 
counts.     Experience  enables  me  to  see  how  I  am  coming  out  at  1 


the  end  of  the  year.     I  seldom  get  more  than  $300  or  $400  out  o 
the  way,  one  way  or  the  other.     That   method  of  charging  the 
proportionate  amount  off  everj'  month  enables  you  to  keep  the 
correct  run  of  your  business. 

The  total  account  we  divide  the  same  way  by  the   number  of 
lig^hts,  and  the  same  way  with  carbon. 

Engines  I  have  subdivided  again  into  machinery  oil,  cylinder 
oil,  waste,  belts,  shafting  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  We  have 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere  on  the  charges  on  t.his  expense,  and, 
therefore,  we  make  a  rule  where  this  line  shall  be  drawn,  that  is 
known  to  everybody  whose  business  it  is  to  make  these  charges. 
For  instance,  on  the  engine — all  belts,  such  as  counter  belts,  main 
l>elts  on  the  engine,  and  anything  up  to  the  belts  that  goes  to  the 
dynamo,  is  charged  against  the  engine  account.  The  shafting 
expenses — all  repairs  to  that  is  charged  to  the-  engine,  and  the 
pulley,  and  everj'thing  of  that  kind.  Boilers,  and  all  repairs  to 
furnaces,  the  repairs  to  tools,  piping  and  the  pumps,  and  all 
other  items  which  are  innumerable,  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  miscellaneous.  Dynamos  I  subdivide  into  oil,  waste, 
hells,  brushes,  armatures,  commutators,  segments  and  miscel- 
'aneous  items.  Lamps  I  divide  into  spools,  cut-outs,  arma- 
tures, carbon  holders,  carbon  rods,  insulators,  globes,  miscel- 
laneous and  incandescent  expenses.  The  incandescent  expenses 
**"e  put  in  there  because  our  expenses  on  that  are  so  small  that 
they  do  not  amount  to  anything.  The  line  expense  we  divide 
•*»to  poles,  wire  and  miscellaneous  items. 

Our  books  are  so  ruled  that  they  correspond  to  every  one  of 
these  items.  The  store  keeper  has  charge  of  all  these  supplies, 
*'hich  he  has  got  by  reason  of  making  the  proper  request  for 
^hem  of  the  purchasing  officer.  When  this  account  is  summed 
^P,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  take  each  one  of  these  depart- 
"^ents,  having  found  what  the  total  expense  is.  There  is  no  get- 
*»ng  away  from  that.  We  have  to  pay  that  amount.  Now,  it  is 
^o  be  divided  among  these  different  things.  The  result  of  it  is 
^"at  I  think  any  one  whu  would  go  over  these  statements,  for  the 
'^st  two  years  particularly,  would  be  struck  with  the  uniformity 
**f  the  expenses  under  these  different  heads.  If  any  one  month 
shows  a  marked  increase  of  expenses  un  any  particular  item,  it 
's  very  short  work  to  put  your  finger  right  on  i».      I  do  not  think 


it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  go  into  the  starting  points  of  these, 
Mr.  Smith  gave  you  that  ver>-  clearly.     His  idea,  as  expressed 
in  his  paper,  of  handling  that  part  and  getting  his  stock  out  into 
the  proper  channel,  is  verj'  good  and  does  not  differ  very  materi- 
ally from  our  own  way  of  doing  it,  but  when  we  get  this  through 
we  have  got  in  that  statement  every  manner  and  form  of  ex- 
pense that  it   is  possible  for  us  to  incur,  and  certainly  all  the 
money   that  we  have  spent.     You  may  have  an  expense  item 
against  your  engines  this  month  of  five  times  what  it  was  last 
month,  and  five,  times  what  the  average  has  been.     It  may  be 
caused,  as  it  was  in  one  of  our  statements  recently,  by  having  to 
rip  out  the  cylinder.     There  was  an  expense  of  three  or  (our 
hundred  dollars  in  that  particular  item,  more  than  it  had  beet*    | 
for  the  year  previous,  but  that  immediately  goes  into  the  ex-    | 
pense  account;   it  is  not  a  continued  expense;   it  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Field  termed  it,  variable  expense.    It  is  an  extraordinary  expense 
in   one  particular  item,  and  such  expenses  are  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  latter.     Following  that   through  and  to  go  into  the 
details,  which  is  the  value  of  this  paper,  in  my  judgment,  nothing" 
can  go  without  constant  watching,  but  if  I  see  that  the  cost  of 
our  lightsjs  running  along  uniformly  from  month  to  month,  rajr 
interest  in  that  statement  is  a  general  one.     If  I  find  that  the  in- 
crease in  cost  for  one  month  has  been  lo  percent,  or  15  percent, 
I  want  to  know  why.     I  immediately  go  to  these  points  and  see. 
If  it  is  not  a  legitimate  increase  I  cannot   help  it,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  has  gone  into  the  expense  account,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.     If  it  shows  a  decrease  I  am  interested  in  that,  because  if  tt 
is  a  legitimate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  that  product,   I  want  to 
see  if  can  be  maintained.     If  it  is  a  decrease  in  some  little  pecu- 
liarity in  that  month's  business,  of  course,  I  regret  it  is  such. 
If  you  would  follow  that  out  and  subdivide  the  expenses  and 
have  your  two  columns  of  average  cost  and  average  revenue,  and 
compare   them   from   month   to  month,  I  know  no  better  way 
of  keeping  track  of  your  business,  nor  any  better  way  of  educat- 
ing yourself  up  to  the  true  state  of  your  own  affairs  than  that. 
Of  course,  these  results  are  governed   somewhat  by  the  amount 
of  service  you  are  rendering.     If  you  find  from  the  statement 
this  month,  50,000  lights  total  an  hour,  cost  so  much,  and  our 
average  run  on  those  lights  is  la  hours,  and  next  month  ouf 
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:rage  run  for  the  same  number  of  lights  is  lo  hours,  and  our 
it  is  reduced  correspondingly,  then  we  have  made  no  particular 
)gress.  The^xpense  has  got  the  benefit  of  a  shorter  run.  The 
rpose  of  this  sheet  is  the  use  that  I  make  of  it  in  turning  it 
0  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  know  what  they  want,  and  what 
;y  want  is  the  net  result  of  3'our  statement.  But  for  the 
idance  of  others,  who  are  responsible  for  running  the  station, 
u  have  got  to  go  into  further  details.  You  take  the  whole 
mber  of  hours  burned  as  an  aggregate.  In  some  of  our  state- 
:nts  it  is  $600,000.  That  will  enable  you  with  very  little  work 
find  out  what  it  costs  you  per  hour  to  run  your  lights.  I  do 
Lthink  it  signifies  anything  at  all,  so  far  as  enabling  you  to 
■te  price  of  selling  your  product,  but  it  does  enable  the 
pneer  to  say,  "Last  month  our  coal  cost  us  half  a  cent  an 
ur,  or  for  ten  hours  five  cents,"  and  next  month  he  comes  and 
fs,  it  cost  four  and  a  half.  That  is  all  right,  but  if  it  has  been 
:ause  of  the  relative  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  service  he 
5  rendered,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but  it  is  a  point 
ich  aids  the  party  who  is  to  do  this  work  to  carry  it  out.  I 
.  not  going  to  say  anything  more  on  this,  but  I  do  want  the 
ngcriticised.  I  had  rather  have  the  time  taken  up  by  criticism 
in  anything  I  have  to  say. 

There  is  another  point  in  this,  all  of  our  supplies  are  drawn 
.  of  what  we  call  the  merchandise  account.  The  instructions- 
the  store  keeper  are,  as  our  sales  to  outside  parties  are  a  very 
all  matter,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  think  of  going 
0  it.  Of  course,  we  sell  some  little  things,  and  sell  them  at  a 
»fit  when  we  can,  but  in  charging  these  things  out  for  our  own 
!  the  instructions  are  to  charge  them  at  cost,  in  one  sense,  but  a 
■fected  cost  ;  to  give  the  company  the  benefit  of  a  little  mar- 
I,  to  cover  waste  and  things  of  that  kind.  For  instance,  it  is 
■  custom,  if  wire  cost  16^  cents,  to  charge  it  to  our  own 
:ount  at  17  cents,  making,  nominally,  a  profit  of  one-quarter  of 
ent  on  that  wire.  We  fix  the  value  on  our  merchandise  stock 
such  an  amount  only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  supplied  in 
r  business.  For  instance,  we  say  $5, 000  of  stock  is  enough 
this  purpose.  We  have  a  merchandise  account  on  our  ledger, 
stands  at  $5,000.  If  we  charge  everything  out  to  it  at  cost, 
i  put  everything  into  it   at  cost,  the  difference  between  our 


sales    and   what    we    put    in  should   represent   the  difierence 
between   our  two  balances  at  the  end  of  each  month.    I  can- 
not always  do  it,  but  if   a  rule  of  that  kind   iA  followed,  and 
I   come  in  this  month  and   look  at  our  merchandise  balance  1 
go  to  the  store  keeper,  and  say  :  "You  seem  to  have  $i.ooo  more 
stock  than  you  had  last  month.     What  has  been  bought?"    If  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  without  much  trouble  I  want  an  account 
of  that  stock  taken.     If  it  is  the  other  way,  and  shows  the  de- 
crease of  $i,ooo  or  some  amount  which,  I   think,  is  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  things,  I  want  to  know  in  what  particular  it  has 
been  reduced.     If  it  cannot  be  pointed  out,  an  account  of  stock 
ought    to    be    taken.     We  take  an  account  of   stock  every  six 
months.     The  custom  of  charging  a  slight  margin  on  the  stock 
against  ourselves  has  always  resulted,  and  always  should  result, 
in  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  six  months,  when 
we  take  stock.     In  the  eight  or  nine  years  that  I  have  been  run- 
ning business  in  that  way,  there  has  always  been  a  margin  over 
and  above  what  I  have  reported  from   munth  to   month  on  this 
paper.     Another  thing,  if  you  keep  your  stock  down  to  the  mini- 
mum,  and  they  chuck  the  whole  thing  overboard,  they  cannot 
hurl  you  very  much.     My  policy  is   to  keep  a    low   stock,  just 
large  enough  not   to  interfere  with   the  means  of  running  the 
business.     That  method  of  keeping  your  books  gives  you  a  cer- 
tain basis  for  the  cost  of  your  lights.     It  gives  you  certain  re- 
turns which  you  can  rely  upon  as  accurate,  and  it  is  very  easily 
kept,  and  if  Mr.  Field  is  here  I  want  to  say  again  that   I  see  no 
harm  in  that  method  of  keeping  your  accounts  for  variable  ex- 
penses.    The  expenses  vary  from  month  to  month,  undoubtedly, 
but  nothing  that  should  enter  into  a  general  report. 

Another  matter  that  I  asked  for  time  on  this  morning,  but 
have  not  made  much  headway  on,  is  this  ;  It  is  a  mistake  that 
your  income  from  increase  in  business  so  far  outstrips  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production.  I  am  giving  this  from  memory,  as  ' 
did  not  think  the  matter  would  come  up,  and  have  not  my  notes, 
but  1  am  not  a  great  ways  out  of  the  way.  I  say,  take  a  respect- 
able sized  station  ;  600  lights  increased  to  800,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent.,  results  in  an  increase  in  cost  of  10  ("f 
cent.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent.,  that  is,  from  Soo  to  1,000,  re- 
sults in  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  cost.  An  increase  again  of 
20  per  cent,  results  in  an  increased  cost  of  7  per  cent. 
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Now,  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct.  We  have  thought  of  it.  I 
know  there  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  started  with  320 
lights,  I  think,  and  we  had  so  much  expense.  It  was  thought 
when  we  doubled  it  we  would  have  a  very  slight  increased 
expense.  Well,  we  did  double  it,  and  we  did  not  double  the 
expenses;  but  it  did  treble  the  expenses  we  expected  to  have; 
and  that  has  kept  right  along,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  check 
it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  If  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear  on  any  of  these  particular  points,  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Francisco  :  I  consider  this  matter  of  central  station 
accounts  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  a  central 
station  man  has  to  deal  with.  During  the  past  year  I  traveled 
over  quite  a  section  of  country,  extending  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington Territory  in  the  Northwest,  as  far  South  as  this  city, 
taking  in  nearly  all  the  stations,  numbering  several  hundred. 
In  the  course  of  inters'iews  with  the  station  men  at  the  different 
places,  I  looked  up  this  matter  of  accounts.  I  found  that  a  large 
number,  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ordinary  stations, 
what  we  call  the  smaller  stations,  kept  no  account  whatever. 
They  would  start  their  plants,  their  engines  and  lights,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  they  struck  a  balance.  In  a  great  many  cases 
they  found  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side,  but  they  could 
not  tell  where  it  went  to,  or  anything  about  it.  Now,  of  course, 
•n  running  an  electric  light  plant,  these  things  must  be  con- 
sidered. I  have  adopted  almost  identically  the  plan  presented 
^y  Mr.  De  Camp,  although  I  never  saw  his,  or  never  knew  any- 
thing about  his  plan,  until  now.  But  for  two  years  I  have 
Worked  on  this  plan.  I  have  it  arranged  for  the  incandescent 
"ght.  I  have  also  an  incandescent  system,  and  have  inserted 
(Columns  that  show  that.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  figures 
^'•^n  be  inserted,  and  that  is  all  you  have  got  lo  do.  Now,  of 
<^ourse,  if  I  am  running  an  electric  light  plant,  and  I  find  that 
^r.  De  Camp  is  running  his  light  for  a  certain  cost  per  light, 
*hile  mine  costs  me  one-third  more,  there  must  be  some  reason 
'Or  it.  In  keeping  an  account  like  this,  you  can  trace  out  where 
your  leak  is  and  solve  it.  For  illustration:  I  take  an  account  of 
•^oal.  Every  pound  of  coal  that  goes  into  my  furnace  every 
''ight  is  weighed.     What  we  burn  from  the  time  we  start   to    12 
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benefit  of  their  other  station,  so  they  can  look  over  and  see 
whether  they  are  doing  as  well.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
one  station  is  using  so  much  coal,  and  producing  a  given  result. 
Of  course,  there  are  local  conditions.  One  place  gets  coal  at  ten 
cents  per  ton,  and  another  place  pays  five  dollars  per  ton,  and 
there  are  those  things  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
But  when  you  take  into  consideration  all  these  things,  you  are 
going  to  get  at  a  result  that  will  show  where  your  mistakes  are, 
show  where  j'our  men  are  not  doing  right,  and  point  out  the 
remedy  to  correct  the  errors  that  will  enable  you  to  get  the  re- 
sult you  are  after. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  variable  and  fixed  expenses,  I 
will  say,  that  since  this  morning,  I  have  been  looking  up  a  few 
facts  and  data,  and  I  find  one  large  station  is  down  as  low  into 
variable  expenses  as  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses.  In 
other  words,  that  station  has  doubled  its  business,  and  has  only 
increased  its  expense  zi  percent.  Of  course,  these  things  arc 
going  to  vary,  but  there  will  not  be  such  a  great  variance  as  but 
what  the  matter  can  be  equalized,  and  you  can  arrive  at  a  pretty 
fair  result.  I  think,  at  the  last  Convention,  at  Niagara,  there 
was  a  committee  appointed,  Mr.  Foote,  if  I  remember  right,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  was  going  to  prepare  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association  a  simple  set  of  operating  accounts  and  expenses.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  been  done  with  that;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Edison  Association  has  done  that,  and  have  found  it  a  great 
benefit.  They  publish  it  for  their  own  people.  It  seems  to  me, 
it  is  going  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  members  of  this  Association; 
it  is  going  to  bring  this  Association  to  that  basis  where  it  can 
be  supported  more  and  more,  and  give  the  true  benefit  to  It* 
members  for  which  it  was  established.  If  anything  has  not 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  these  accounts,  why,  I  think  it  should 
be  taken  up  and  pushed. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Leon.ari>  (of  New  York):  If  I  understood  Mr.  De 
Camp  correctly,  I  think  the  figures  he  gave  illustrated  them- 
selves, the  point  which  he  apparently  has  not  seen.  If  I  under- 
stood his  figures  correctly,  he  gave  as  an  instance  that  a  station 
running  600  lamps,  increased  to  800  lamps,  increased  its  operat- 
ing expenses  about  to  per  cent.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  D* 
Camp? 


Mr.  De  Camp  :  The  operating  expenses  decreased  to  per  cent, 
per  light. 

Mr.  Leonard  :     A  decrease  per  lamp? 
Mr.  De  Camp  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leonard:  The  lamps  were  increased  from  600  to  800, 
and  it  gave  an  increase  of  to  per  cent.? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  It  was  in  this  way  :  By  that  increase  of  busi- 
ness, we  made  what  lights  we  did  make  at  10  percent,  less  each; 
it  cost  us  10  per  cent,  less  per  light.     Now,   Mr.   Chairman,   if  I 

am  permitted  under  this  rule,  I  would  like  to  say 

Mk.  T.  C.  S.Mnn  (of  Philadelphia):  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
■words  before  Mr.  De  Camp  speaks,  because  I  think  he  will  want 
to  reply  to  the  point  I  make.  I  think,  if  we  want  to  get  com- 
parison between  central  stations,  there,  is  one  thing  that  must  be 
eliminated,  and  that  is  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  question.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  us  to  meet  here  to  help  one  another  if  we  can, 
But  there  is  an  inborn  objection  to  letting  anybody  else  know 
our  business.  If  another  centra!  station  man  comes  to  me  and 
says,  "  How  many  cents  or  fractions  of  a  cent  does  it  cost  you  to 
produce  one  16  candle-power  for  an  hour?"  it  is  very  likely 
1  Won't  tell  him.  But  if  he  says  to  me,  "Taking  your  fuel,  your 
fent,  your  taxes,  your  affairs,  and  so  on.  Taking  those  different 
items  as  amounting  to  100,  bow  many  of  that  100  do  yoii  charge 
for  fuel  ?"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  to  him,  because  that 
don't  tell  him  what  it  is  costing  me  ;  it  is  giving  the  percentage 
of  cost,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that.  Now,  if  central 
stations  all  over  the  country  work  in  that  way,  the  man  in 
Albany  tinds  his  lamps  are  costing  him  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
operating  expenses  for  fuel.  Another  man  in  some  other  town, 
who  pays  precisely  the  same  price  for  coal,  finds  his  fuel  account 
's  30  or  40,  instead  of  20,  he  realizes  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  in  this  way  they  can  correct  the  evil.  It  may  be  in  the  one 
Case,  that  the  man  is  using  a  compound  condensing  engine  and 
'n  the  other  a  high  speed  engine.  In  one  case  he  may  be  using 
<^oal  that  cost  him  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  in  the  other  case,  coal  that 
Cost  him  four  dollars  a  ton,  and  yet  the  man  who  is  using  a  high 
price  coal  will  get  the  best  result.  We  use  a  coal  which  costs  us 
*  dollar  a  ton  more  than  some  others  we  could  get,  and  count  it 
^e  cheapest,  because  the  item  of  hauling  away  the  ashes  with 
us  is  very  heavy,      ' 
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I  have  been  asked  several  times  how  to  handle  the  deprecia- 
tion account.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  doing  thil 
than  by  having  no  extraordinary  account  but  one  repair 
account,  the  repairs  cost  so  much  from  year  to  year.  The  fact 
that  we  have  a  smash-up,  and  repairs  cost  us  a  little  more  for 
one  particular  month,  ought  not  to  have  any  effect  with  the 
directors  when  it  was  explained  that  there  was  a  break-down. 
Bui,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  would  appear  they  were  hkj 
much,  they  should  be  looked  into.  We  should  want  to  keep  our 
account  near  the  point  which  was  settled  upon  as  about  the  tnit 
basis.  That  is  to  say,  every  time  there  is  put  in  a  new  engine 
or  a  new  dynamo  or  a  new  boiler  in  addition  plant,  it  should 
be  charged  to  the  construction  account.  But^"hen  you  find  that 
the  engine  is  worn  out  and  you  want  to  change  it,  you  charge 
the  new  engine  to  repairs  and  sell  your  old  one  for  what  it  will 
bring.  The  only  increase  in  your  capital  account  are  your 
legitimate  construction  expenses.  It  is  the  same  in  a  pole  line. 
If  a  new  pole  goes  in  where  there  was  a  pole  before,  that  is 
charged  to  repairs.  If  it  is  a  new  pole  in  a  new  place  it  is 
charged  to  construction. 

The  Presidf-nt  :  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Smith,  what  do 
you  do  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  market  value  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Sinn  h  :  That  you  will  have  to  charge  to  repairs  the  same 
way.  You  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  cost  when  you  put  in  a 
new  machine.  The  new  machine  is  going  to  cost  you  less  than 
the  old  one  did,  consequently,  you  will  not  charge  so  much  for 
depreciation. 

The  President  :  To  illustrate  that :  We  can  all  remember 
when  a  sewing  machine  cost  from  $100  to  $150,  while  we  can 
now  buy  them  at  from  $10  to  $30.  Will  not  the  sai^e  be  true, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  regard  to  electrical  apparatus? 
What  will  you  do  with  that  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Smith  :  If  you  bought  a  dynamo,  for  which  you  pai'^ 
$1,000,  the  first  year  it  is  worth  $1,000.  Every  year  your  dynamo 
decreases  in  value;  it  gets  worn  out.  When  you  get  your  ne»' 
dynamo  in,  you  get  it  for  less  money.  Your  capital  account  re- 
mains the  same.  You  have  either  to  make  a  gradual  drop  i" 
the  value  of  your  plant;  in  making  your  annual  statement,  tak^ 
an  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  plant.     I  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
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epreciation  account,  by  making  it  all  repairs.  If  you  can  buy 
3ur  machine  for  that  mvich  less  money,  I  think  it  simply  means 
lat  your  repairs  have  been  less  for  that  year.  Considering 
3ur  plant  worth  as  much  as  it  was  originally,  because  your 
•pair  account  has  come  down  every  year,  and  your  plant  is 
orth  more  in  its  capitalization  than  a  plant  which  costs  a 
reater  amount.     I  think  one  will  be  fully  offset  by  the  other. 

Mr.  Dk  Camp:  On  that  point  that  Mr.  Smith  just  spoke 
30ul.  A  rule,  which  I  think  is  a  good  one  in  this  depreciation 
:count,  is  this :  The  depreciation  account  is  an  unknown 
Liantity;  it  is  a  conservative  way  of  guessing  at  things,  or  keep- 
ig  account.  A  rule  like  this  will  always  enable  you  to  be  on 
»e  safe  side.    Merely  incidental  repairs  arc  not  things  that  affect 

one  way  or  the  other.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  general  re- 
airs,  and  you  work  on  this  principle,  if  after  those  repairs,  are 
lade,  is  your  engine,  or  your  dynamo,  or  your  boiler,  as  good 
5  new?  Then  your  construction  account  is  not  affected.  Over- 
KJk  all  charges,  or  all  depreciations,  if  not  connected  with  any 
eneral  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  would  explain,  in  speaking  of  the  capital 
ccount,  I  did  not  make  it  quite  clear.  Of  course,  the  capital 
c^count  is  always  a  liability,  I  mean  in  estimating  your  assets. 
-  would  be  a  simple  way  to  keep  these  assets  from  year  to  year, 
i  put  them  in  at  the  value  you  think  they  could  be  replaced  for 
»-day. 

Mr.  De  Cami';  The  other  point  I  wanted  to  speak  of  was 
Ws:  It  is  a  good  rule,  it  is  a  safe  rule,  it  is  a  safer  rule  than 
o  rule;  but  it  is  one  of  these  rules  that  has  an  exception.  When 
ou  get  an  engine  that  requires  a  general  overhauling,  you  make 
Our  estimate  that  it  is  going  to  cost  so  much  to  repair  it.  If  it 
'  an  amount  worth  taking  into  consideration,  from  that  stand- 
oint,  make  your  engine  as  good  as  new.  What  follows?  A 
ew  engine;  charge  your  new  engine  at  the  lowest  price  you 
^uld  buy  it  for,  into  your  construction  account.  Give  your 
instruction  account  credit  for  what  you  can  get  out  of  your  old 
He.  That  is  an  easy  way  to  keep  that.  The  construction  ac- 
lunt,  of  course,  that  is  a  b\'-word  in  all  corporations,  and  it 
avers  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  have  never  put  it  in  practice,  but 
have  had  the  result  worked  out,  and   I  am   inclined   to  think 
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the  rule  which  I  state  is  a  good  one  for  maintaining  the  value. 
For  instance,  you  have  an  electric  light  plant — an  arc  lamp  is 
the  only  one  I  am  talking  about,  as  I  understand  it.  That  plant 
is  made  up  of  engines,  boilers,  dynamos,  lamps,  lines  and 
general  station  construction.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  rqaintain  your  construction  account:  Make  your-  calculation 
what  your  plant  is  worth  in  income  power  per  lamp,  because 
your  lamp  is  what  produces  your  income,  and  nothing  else. 
Ascertain  what  it  costs  per  lamp  per  dynamo  capacity,  boiler 
power,  engine  and  dynamo.  Fix  it  in  some  way,  say  $200  for 
a  central  station,  that  your  plant  is  worth  $300  a  lamp.  Well, 
you  may  have  an  engine  capacity  of  twice  as  much  as  you 
have  got  lamp  capacity;  credit  that  with  that  amount.  Now, 
on  your  construction  account  on  your  books,  fix  the  basis  of 
$300,  or  any  other  amount  which  you  in  your  judgment  think 
is  a  proper  amount,  or  that  the  construction  account  can  stand. 
Go  on  and  charge  to  your  construction  account  any  addition 
during  the  year,  and  give  it  due  credit.  It  is  like  anything  else; 
it  is  entitled  to  its  proper  credit.  Then  take  your  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  see  whether  you  have  exceeded  your  esli— « 
mate  of  what  you  thought  your  construction  account  would  be. 
If  it  is  increased  ten  per  cent.,  why,  charge  it  off.  It  will  mak 
your  surplus,  or  your  profit  and  loss  account,  that  much  less.  It 
you  assume  that  the  market  value  of  your  plant  is  a  certain 
amount,  do  not  imagine  it  can  always  remain  that  waj".  If  the 
price  of  construction  is  decreased,  then  you  have  to  reconstruct 
your  construction  account  because  your  plant  is  not  worth  that 
much.  Now,  the  rule  is  to  charge  that  amount  of  depreciation 
into  your  expenses  and  get  rid  of  it  every  day,  instead  of  having 
a  yearly  account,  and  you  cannot  make  any  very  great  mistake. 
Mr.  F.  a.  Wv.m.w  (of  Boston):  My  experience  has  been  that 
this  so-called  construction  account  should  be  called  a  destruction 
account.  This  running  of  expenses  into  the  construction  account 
destroys  or  ruins  more  people  than  any  other  item  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  seem  to  me  right  to  build  a  new  station,  run 
it  ten  years,  let  it  pay  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  have  to  build  it  completely  over  again  ;  so  that 
your  plant  is  only  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  seems  to  mc 
it  is  better  to  start  out  and  pay  a  five  per  cent,  dividend,  and 
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charge  the  other  live  per  cent,  to  depreciation.     Of  course,  it 
lakes  courage  to  charge  this  up.     A  party  making  lights  very 
cheap,  and  having  exclusive  control  of  a  city  where  they  are  get- 
ling  a  high  price,  tries  lo  make  his  operating  expenses  as  large 
as  they  possibly  can  be  made,  but  in  a  small  town,  where  there  is 
,  only  a  small  dynamo  capacity,  they  try  to  make  their  construc- 
'  tion  account  as  large  as  it  can  be.     You   have   to  steer  between 
the  two.     I  want  to  give  you  a  practical  illustration.     About  20 
years  ago,  there  was  a  gas  plant  started  in  a  good  sized  town  in 
the  East,  with  $(00,000  capital.     The  other  day,  in  looking  it  up. 
We    found    they  had    a    paid-in    capital  of  $35,000.     They  had 
liS.ooo  worth  of  property  left.    The  other  $65,000  had  been  paid 
(iway  in  dividends.     They  hadn't  kept  any  depreciation  account ; 
It  all  went  into  the  construction   account.     I  wanted  to  ask  Mr. 
De  Camp  in  regard   to  the  taxes;  I   understand   him  $15,000  a 
fear.     Now,  I  would  like  lo  ask  if  he  meters  his  water?     Does 
lie  buy  water  by  meter? 
Mr,  Dk  Ca.mp  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mk.  Wvman  :  Why  should  not  that  be  charged  every  month, 
the  same  as  you  charge  your  coal  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp:  No  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  It  is 
1  niatter  of  detail.  In  our  case  we  get  our  water  every  month, 
Ind  in  this  appropriation  that  we  make  for  that  particular  ac- 
count we  include  that.  I  think  I  can  come  within  $50  a  j'car  of 
't,  without  being  obliged  to  go  and  take  the  register  of  the 
■Weter,  as  we  have  no  check  from  that  department,  which  only 
'akes  the  register  every  three  months. 

Mr.  VVv.man  :  Does  it  cost  you  more  to  run  a  light  in  the 
Winter  or  in  the  Summer  ? 

■■fii.  De  Camp  :    It  costs  us  more  in  Winter,  because  the  hours 
■fiffe  longer.     Our  average  run  in  Winter  is  longer. 

Mr.  Wvman  :  I  mean  hour  by  hour.  Does  it  cost  you  more 
^o  run  in  the  month  of  July  than  in  December,  or  does  it  cost 
you  more  to  run  in  the  month  of  December  than  in  July? 

Mr.  De  Camp:  1  do  nut  think  I  could  answer  that  question. 
I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  mainly  for  this  reason  :  The  month  of 
July  is  our  short  month  ;  that  is,  we  are  running  at  the  smallest 
number  of  lights.  During  the  month  of  December  we  are  run- 
ning, if  we  are  running  at  all  at  any  time  during  the  12  months. 
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we  are  running  everything  we  haVe  got,  and  we  have  the  benefit 
of  having  everything  utilized  ;  and,  consequently,  taking  the 
month  of  December  for  the  last  six  years  and  comparing  it  wiih 
July,  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  cost 
was  less  per  light  for  the  month  of  December  than  for  July ;  but 
mainly  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Wvman  :     On  account  of  the  use  of  all  your  plant? 

Mr.  Df,  Camp  :  On  account  of  having  that  plant  fully  occu- 
pied, and  running  at  is  best  capacity.  FVir  instance,  one  plant 
we  have  is  1,400  horse- power.  That  is  utilized,  and  the  labor 
and  everything  connected  with  it.  There  is  nothing  wasted,  be- 
cause we  have  all  the  means  there  for  it.  Our  returns  would 
probably  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  in  July,  but  I  think  I  am  right. 
in  saying  that  the  cost  per  light  for  the  month  of  December 
would  be  less  than  it  would  in  July. 

Mr.  Wv.man  :     Do  you  keep  a  separate  account  between  your 
outside  and  inside  wiring? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     You  understand  I  am  talking  about  arc  light- 
ing.    What  do  you  mean  by  "inside  wiring"? 

Mr.  Wvman  :     I  mean  where  you  have  to  put  wires  inside  an<i 
outside,  both.     Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dk  Camp:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wvman  :     Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  for  both  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     Yes,  sir.     We  get  an  order  to  put  in  three  of 
four  lamps  in  a  building.     We  cut  it  in  off  a  line  already  estate 
lished  there,  and  it  costs  us  simply  for  making  that  particular 
installation. 

Mr.  Wvman  :     Do  you  think  that  the  inside  wiring  should  g'^ 
into  oirrent  expense  or  construction  account  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     We  put  the  wiring  that  goes  in  there  into  ou'" 
construction  account.     That  is  a  matter  in  which  I  sit  in  judg' 
ment  upon  it.     It  is  according  to  what  it  is ;  but  our  rule  is  to 
charge  everything  that  goes  in  there.     Anything  that  is  likely  to 
be  lost,  and  all  the  labor,  is  charged  to  expense.     Now,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  far  out  of  the  way.    Before  I  established  that  rule,  » 
went  over  a  large  number  of  cases  and  found  where  I  had  taken 
out  a  wire  and  fixed  the  thing  up  at  that  particular  point,  that  the 
losses  on  that  account  seldom  exceeded  five  per  cenL   There  is  no 
danger  if  it  is  properly  looked  after,  and,  in  regard  to  that,  I  say 
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it  lakes  somewhat  more  than  an  ordinary  clerk's   interest  in  the 

matter  to  pass  judgment  upon  it.    In  some  cases  I  have  struck  it 

off  entirely  and  charged  it  to  expense  account,  because  I  thought 

the  likelihood  of  getting  anything  out  of  it  was  very  small.     Of 

course,  that  which  is  returned  is  second-hand,  and  if  we  get  that 

second-hand  material  back  it  does  not  go  into  our  stock  as  new 

stock.     Some  of  it  gets  right  into  the  scrap  heap.     Our  store 

keeper  has  the  discretion  to  put  it  in  there  at  what  he  thinks  is 

I  full  valuation. 

Mr.  Burleigh  (of  Camden,  N.  J.):  I  think  there  should  be 
10  Such  an  account  as  a  depreciation  account.  In  arriving  at 
bat  calculation  I  was  interested  in  watching  the  plan  of  the 
'ennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who  have  given  a  great  deal 
f  attention  to  accounts  and  the  best  plan  of  arriving  at  values, 
Id  they  do  not  have  any  depreciation  account.  They  aim  to 
Sep  their  road  and  its  equipment  up  to  the  standard  all  the 
me,  and  charge  it  to  expense.  Anything  new  that  aids  their 
i  I  road  is  charged  to  capital,  and  that  which  replaces  what  is 
i«-n  out  is  charged  to  expenses.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
eir  accounts  as  a  depreciation  account, 

The  Chair:     What  do  they  do  in  case  of  change  in  market 
■lue .'     Do  they  make  any  allowance  for  that  ? 
^<1r.  Hurler; h  :     No,  sir,   they  do  not.     Take  the  case  of  a 
Comotive,  which  is  valued  as  scrap  at,  perhaps,  $i,ooo.     That 

replaced  with  a  new  engine  costing  $8,000.  The  §8,000  is 
*arged  to  expenses.  They  aim  to  keep  their  railroad  and  its 
ixiipments  all  the  time  up  to  the  capital  value. 

Mr.  Wvman  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burleigh,  if  the  Penn- 
ylvania  Railroad  Company  has  established  the  value  of  their 
foad  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road  ?  Is  that  the  standard 
that  they  use  ?  With  us,  we  do  not  know  what  the  earning  capac- 
ity is  going  to  be  this  year  and  next  year.  If  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  for  instance,  declares  a  four  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, then  their  stock  would  sell  at  1.25  ;  if  at  six  per  cent., 
they  would  be  selling  at  1.75.  They  do  not  take  account  of 
stock  as  we  do  in  the  electric  light  business.  They  say  :  "We 
have  got  an  earning  capacity  of  so  much,  and  the  value  we  had 
30  to  40  years  ago  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  We  will  earn 
that  next  year,  consequently,  our  construction  account  is  all 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  compare  with  them. 
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Mr.  Burleigh  :     They  know  exactly  what  they  have  got,  and 
so  can  we  know.     They  want  to  know  whether  they  have  a  rail- 
road worth  what  they  have  it  capitalized  for.    We  want  to  know 
the  same  thing.     They  have  to  take  an  account  of  stock,  juslas 
we  do.     They  know  just  what  the  value  of  their  railroad  is,  and 
it  is  not  the  earning  capacity  in  that  sense.    We  are  so  particular 
in  our  company  in   Camden,  that  we  have  everything  in  that 
direction   go  to  expense.     If  we  find,  by  an  account  of  stock, 
that  the  values  of  what  we  have  on  hand  are  not  what  we  are 
capitalized  for,  the  board  takes  action  and  charges  it  to  expense, 
aiming  to  keep  it  up  all  the  time  to  what  it  is  capitalized  for 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  am  interested  in  this  subject,  because 
about  a  year  ago,  I  asked  Mr.  Dc  Camp,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
one  or  two  other  members  of  our  Association,  for  information 
regarding  how  they  kept  their  accounts,  and  in  what  manner 
they  found  just  what  they  were  doing,  and  knew  what  to  count 
upon  as  the  result  of  the  electric  light  business.  I  believe,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  De  Camp's  method,  and  what  I  have 
heard  people  read  about  it  to-day,  that  the  plan  of  going  down 
to  the  basis  per  month  is  the  best.  The  nearer  we  get  to  that  and 
the  more  accurately,  the  better  basis  we  are  getting  to  work  upon. 

Now,  the  point  of  expense.  I  believe  the  nearer  we  can  bring 
the  expense  down  to  the  basis  per  month  to  compare  it,  so  that 
we  know  each  month  what  we  do,  and  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
first  of  January,  or  whatever  date  we  take  our  inventory.  1 
believe  the  nearer  we  do  that,  the  better  we  will  be  informed 
and  the  better  we  can  carry  out  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  results.  I  had  this  case  in  a  company  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected. We  found  just  what  the  major  part  of  our  accounts  was 
per  month,  such  as  coal  and  labor  and  accounts  of  that  character, 
and  we  charged  this  into  the  total  running  expenses  for  that 
month.  Then  we  found  that  the  interest  and  taxes  and  accounts 
of  that  description,  repairs  included,  varied  very  greatly.  The 
interest  and  taxes,  it  is  true,  ive  had  to  pay  only  once  a  year,  but 
the  repairs  we  studied  over  and  arrived  at  this  solution  :  We 
created  what  you  might  call  a  balancing  sheet,  and  we  estimated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  how  much  we  would  likely  have  to 
charge  up  during  the  year  for  taxes,  insurance  and  accounts  o( 
that  description,  and  then  we  started  in  and  charged  up  each 
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month  in  our  monthly  sheet,  what  we  thought  was  the  porpor- 

tion  that  that  month  would  have  to  the  total  year.     If  we  did 

not  pay  our  taxes  until  the  ninth  month  in  the  year,  there  was 

accumulating    upon    this    balancing    sheet    during    those    nine 

months,  certain  amounts,  and  we  credited  the  same  amounts  in 

the   monthly  sheet  as  in  the  balancing  sheet,  and  then  taking 

the  proportionate  amount  of  that  nine  months,  we  charged  up  the 

proper  proportion   in  the  remaining  month.     We  adopted   the 

same  system  for  repairs.     Instead  of  charging  up  each  month 

just   what   the  repairs  were,  we  estimated   as  near  as  possible 

what  they  would  amount  to  in  each  year,  and  then  charged  up 

one-twelfth  of  the  amount  we  had  estimated  for  the  year,  and 

as  the  end  of  the  year  drew  near,  we  could  see  what  to  credit  or 

debit  on  our  balancing  sheet  was  going  to  throw  us  out  of  our 

estimate,  and  if  it   was  we  divided   it  amongst  the   remaining 

roonths,  and  charged  it  up  proportionately  to  each  month  in  the 

year.    I  believe  that  in  this  way  we  will  better  know  how  to 

niiilce  improvements  from  our  investigations. 

One  point  spoken  of  is  how  to  charge  up  inside  wiring.     We 
dicl   it  this  way,  and  we  may  be  right  or  wrong:   We  determined 
to   charge  consumers  for  their  inside  wiring  at  a  fi.xed  price,  un- 
less the  amount  of  wiring  was  very   largely  out  of  the  usual 
covArse.    We  put  it  up  for  five  dollars  a  lamp,  and  though  it  may 
cost  us  $io,  we  charge  that  up,  and  if  there  is  a  loss,  it  goes  to 
profit  and  loss,  and  if  there  is  a  profit,  we  make  the  proper  entry 
of  il.     Then  it  can  be  carried  as  a  merchandise  account,  and  I 
ll^ink  that  is  a  very  fair  way  of  doing  it.     As  to  repairs,  I  think 
tl*e  right  way  is  to  keep  your  station  in  every  respect  up  to  the 
^I'ghest  standard.     If  you  simply  make  up  for  what  is  depre 
ciated  by  wear  and  tear,  I  believe  every  cent  of  that  should  go 
ii^to  the  running  expenses  and  be  divided  up  on   the  system   of 
the    balancing   sheet,  and    distribute    it    through    the   different 
months  of  the  year. 

There  being  no  further  discussion  of  the  above  topic,  the  paper 
and  discussion  upon  it  were  ordered  spread  upon  the  Minutes  of 
ihe  Association. 
Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  York,  read  the  following  telegram: 

New  York,  February  13,  1890. 
Tt  Mr.  Gcargi  M.  Philfs.  CoaUs  House. 
Just  returned  from  Richmond,  where  bill  for  restriction  of  voltage  in   Vir- 
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ginia,  has  been  reported  adversely  by  unanimous  vote  of  Senate  Committtt, 
after  two  days'  argument.  It  was  supported  by  Edison,  in  person,  and  the 
electrical  executioner;  opposed  by  VVestinghouse.  Representatives  iidcd 
most  efficiently  by  local  companies  at  Norfolk,  Alexandria,  Peterstiur|, 
Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Liberty  and  others.  (Signed)  R.  W.  fott. 

The  reading  of  the  telegram  elicited  a  hearty  outburst  of  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Law,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  the  following 
paper: 

NINE  YEARS  WITH  THE  ARC  LAMP. 

BY   MR.    M.    D.    LAW,    OF   PHIt-ADELI'HlA. 

I 

In  being  honored,  with  an  invitation  to  read  a  second  paper  before  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  were 
points  of  interest  to  some  of  you  in  my  other  paper  presented  at  the  Niigx* 
Falls  Convention.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that  is  of  interest  not 
only  to  every  central  station  man,  but  also  to  those  who  handle  arc  lights  in 
isolated  plants  ;  and  if  I  can  give  you  but  one  point  that  is  of  value,  1  shtll 
feel  amply  repaid  for  my  labor.  There  are  a  large  number  of  irregularities 
in  9rc  lamps  that  can  be  remedied  by  a  judicious  study  of  their  actions,  anil, 
after  the  cause  of  their  trouble  has  been  found,  it  should  be  remedied,  even  if 
the  lamp  has  to  be  rebuilt. 

In  order  to  find  the  special  trouble  that  arc  lamps  are  subject  to,  a  careful 
record  should  be  kept  of  each  and  every  lamp.  To  do  this,  give  each  laOl' 
its  individual  number,  which  should  be  firmly  attached  to  the  lamp  box  anil 
never  removed,  then  by  the  use  of  a  numbered  book,  allowing  a  page  for 
each  lamp,  a  record  may  be  kept  of  all  lamps,  where  they  are,  when  changed, 
with  the  kind  and  amount  of  repairs. 

This  method  of  keeping  a  lamp  record  allows  of  finding  the  peculiw 
trouble  that  the  lamp  is  subject  to,  and  the  remedy  can  then  be  applied,  pre- 
venting any  further  trouble  until  the  washers,  clutches,  rods  or  bushings,  hue 
to  be  removed.  If  a  lamp  is  continually  being  changed  for  the  same  cause, 
there  is  some  one  thing  thai  is  radically  wrong,  which  is  causing  the  trouble, 
this  should  be  found  and  rectified;  for  instance,  a  lamp  may  work  perfectlyon 
the  test  rack,  but,  after  being  in  use  for  a  short  time,  would  have  to  be  changed 
for  dropping.  If  from  the  records  of  that  lamp  this  is  found  to  be  itsgenerll 
complaint,  then  look  for  the  trouble,  if  a  Brush  lamp  in  the  winding — that  is, 
there  may  not  be  the  proper  resistance  of  wire  on  the  magnets,  or  there  is  no 
great  a  difference  in  resistance  between  them,  which  should  not  be  more  than 
one  ohm  or  the  result  is  a  side  puller. 

The  resistance  of  the  magnets  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to 
85  ohms  ;   never  allow   more  than   three  ohms  variation   from  that  amount. 

Binding  of  the  mechanism,  large  washers,  or  too  high  adjustment  of  ibe 
arc,  will  cause  dropping  ;  in  hunting  for  the  cause  of  this  trouble  in  the  Brush 
lamp,    1   found  that,    with   proper  construction,   it  could   be    made   to  woft 
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thout  dash  pot  or  spring,  better  than  the  old  style  with  dash  pot  and 
finj. 

1  assume  that  in  a  differential  magnet  there  must  be  a  point  of  equilib- 
im  between  the  two  magnetisms,  and  that,  if  the  cores  were  accurately 
itpended  at  the  center  of  this  point,  any  veration  of  current  would  affect 
le core  quicker  if  so  suspended  than  if  it  was  forced  to  or  from  that  point 
r  a  spring:  this  I  have  found  to  be  the  fact.  Then  by  making  the  lamps  so 
lat  the  core  could  be  adjusted  to  or  from  the  center  of  magnetism  and  get 
le  proper  separation  of  the  carbons  at  that  point,  would  effectually  prevent 
ropping  of  the  carbon  rods  ;  and  after  a  Brush  lamp  is  once  adjusted  in  this 
iinner,  it  will  not  get  out  of  adjustment  until  the  washers  are  worn  too 
rge.  This  can  be  done  without  glycerine  being  used  in  the  rods,  which  is 
great  source  of  trouble. 

Anolber  point  wherein  expense  is  saved  in  the  Brush  lamp  is  in  the 
inding  of  the  cut-out  magnet. 

Divide  the  magnet  in  two  parts  by  an  extra  fibre  head,  and  then  by  wind- 
ig  the  6ne  wire  at  the  top,  with  a  resistance  of  15  ohms,  and  the  coarse 
be  can  then  be  wound  on  at  the  bottom,  allowing  the  end  to  make  connec- 
00  with  the  cut-out  armature  at  least  one-half  an  inch  from  the  head  of  the 
lagnet,  this  will  reduce  the  chances  of  burning  out,  if  there  is  a  bad  contact 
hen  the  lamp  cuts  out,  even  il  it  does  burn  out,  only  one  wire  will  have  to 
t  removed. 

If  the  following  rules  are  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  putting  together  of  a 
rush  lamp,  it  will  be  found  to  burn  correctly  with  but  little  adjusting  : 
See  that  the  device  carrj'ing  the  lower  carbon  holder  is  parallel  with  the 
dc  rods  ;  also  (hat  (he  screws,  etc.,  at  its  base  work  freely,  and  allow  it 
(fficient  lateral  motion  in  all  directions  to  affect  the  adjustment  for  which 
lis  device  is  provided. 

See  that  the  lower  carbon  holder  is  in  line  with  its  support,  or  the  carbons 
)U  aot  center. 

See  that  the  brass  tube  carrying  the  upper  carbon  holder  is  straight, 
100th,  and  free  from  small  or  flat  places,  and  that  it  moves  freely  in  its 
ishings,  which  should  not  be  too  lo<}se,  as  this  will  allow  the  carbon  too 
ucb  lateral  motion,  and  liable  to  slip  past  or  wedge. 
See  that  the  upper  carbon  holder  is  in  line  with  the  rod. 
This  last  adjustment  is  very  important,  and  is  made  by  clamping  a  steel 
i  of  the  same  size  as  the  carbons  to  be  used  in  the  holder,  and  revolving  it 
tween  the  thumb  and  the  finger,  noting  whether  the  lower  end  of  the  test- 
g  rod  revolves  on  its  own  axis  or  "  wabbles  "  ;  in  the  latter  case,  push  the 
Ider  op  to  the  lamp  box,  and,  by  means  of  the  testing  rod,  bend  it  slightly 
the  proper  direction  to  correct  the  error,  then  see  that  the  carbon  holder 
5  not  become  loosened  ;  test  again,  repeating  the  process  until  the  desired 
justment  is  reached. 

Examine  the  lifting  washers  which  surround  the  carbon  rod,  see  that  liie- 
le  is  counter  sunk  on  each  side,  si>  as  (o  make  the  available  thickness  of' 
:  washer  where  it  touches  the  rod  but  little  more  than  a  sixteenth  of  an 
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inch.  See  that  the  hole  in  the  washer  is  of  such  a  size  that  one  side  ol  die 
washer  may  be  raised  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  horizontal  floor 
on  which  it  rests,  before  it  clamps  and  commences  to  lift  the  rod.  S« 
that  the  holes  in  the  wzisher  and  bushings  are  nicely  polished.  The  lifling 
finger,  designed  to  lift  the  washer,  should  move  freely  in  its  guide  and  geti 
I  good  hold  under  the  edge  of  the  washer,  and  allow  the  latter  to  rest  flit  M 
the  floor  under  it  when  the  finger  is  down.  In  the  case  of  double  lamps,  the 
lifting  finger  should  be  so  adjusted  as  tu  lift  the  second  rod  one-sixteentb  of 
an  inch  ahead  of  the  first. 

See  that  the  movable  brass  parts  connecting  the  lifting  finger  with  tlw 
movable  magnet  cores  work  freely  at  their  joints,  so  that  no  binding  of  lie 
parts  may  be  possible. 

The  spring  which  partly  supports  the  magnet  cores  should  be  mailc  of 
steel  "pianoforte  wire,"  twenty-seven-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameiet, 
wound  closely  over  a  mandril  of  such  size,  that  the  spring  when  rcleastd 
shall  have  an  external  diameter  of  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  shall  cuO' 
sist  of  about  38  turns  of  wire,  exclusive  of  the  hooks  at  the  ends. 

See  that  all  the  parts  of  the  dash  pot  are  free  and  do  not  bind.  See  iluU 
the  armature  of  the  cut-out  moves  freely  on  its  pivot ;  and  when  it  is  dowt 
its  end  is  about  one-quiirter  of  an  inch  from  the  core  of  the  cut-out  magne^ 
and  when  it  is  raised  and  makes  contact  with  the  copper  wire  projecting  Ifoa 
the  cut-out  magnet,  that  its  end  comes  about  three-thirty-seconds  of  on  iick 
from  the  cut-out  magnet  core. 

The  brass  spiral  leading  from  the  cut-out  armature  is  not  used  as  a  spniM!. 
but  as  a  resistance.  It  must  be  pulled  out  or  pushed  together  as  the  case  aif 
require,  that  it  shall  exert  neither  a  lifting  nor  depressing  influence  on  the 
armature. 

This  spiral  is  made  of  brass  wire  twenty-nine-thousandths  of  an  inch  !• 
diameter  and  about  30  inches  long  before  being  coiled.  The  size  ul  this 
wire  is  important,  as  it  should  be  of  just  the  right  resistance,  that  the  lamps 
may  cut  in  when  the  carbons  come  together,  for  this  same  reason  the  ann*- 
turc  is  not  allowed  to  come  close  to  the  core  of  the  magnet,  but  should  be 
made  to  come  as  close  as  possible  that  a  better  contact  may  be  made,  thus 
reducing  the  liability  of  burning  out. 

The  principal  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  the  Tbomson-Houi- 
ton  lamp  are,  the  making  of  the  clutch  of  German  silver  or  some  moit 
durable  metal  than  brass,  as  the  bearing  point  of  the  clutch  against  the  rod 
is  so  small  that  it  very  soon  wears  and  thus  throws  the  lamp  out  of  ailjult- 
ment.  When  one  of  these  lamps  is  found  dropping,  it  can  very  ofien  ba 
remedied  by  lowering  the  adjusting  nut  No.  692  a  trifle,  when  the  lamp  will 
again  burn  correctly,  and,  in  some  cases,  this  may  be  repeated  several  limrt 
without  any  other  change  in  the  lamp, 

Another  great  point  of  improvement  in  this  tamp  is,  increasing  the  tUdl' 
ness  of  the  insulations,  which  are  too  small  in  nearly  every  case,  espei'iiHf 
is  this  the  case  with  those  under  the  binding  hooks  at  the  top  of  the  li 
i>ox,  which  I  find  work  excellently  well  made  of  porcelain.  ■ 
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When  the  insulator  in  part  No.  701  (rives  out,  the  currcnl  shunts  through 
(be  cut-out  magnet,  causing  what  the  men  term  "cut-out  armature  magnet- 
Ited,"  this  is  a  very  important  point  which  produces  flaming  and  dropping. 

The  general  causes  of  the  T.-H.  lamps  dropping  arc  numerous,   but   if  all 

the  working  points  move  freely  and  without  lost  motion,  it  will  reduce  the 

number  to  the  few  following  points:     Badly  worn  spots  in  the  carbon  rods, 

'this  is  a  common  fault  of  all  arc  lamps.     The  clutch  or  lifting  spring  may 

I  luve  lost  their  temper — these  should  be  made  of  bright  instead  of  black  steel. 

Clutch  arm  bent.     Clutch  or  carbon   rod  bushings  may  become  worn.     The 

adjustment  nut  No.  692  may  be  too  high,  the  clutch  or  tension  spring  may  be 

too  tight.     Crooked  frames,  bent  rods  or  rods  striking   the  chimney,  light 

bushings,  fine  wire  broken,  dirty  rods,  or  the  adjustment  nut  No.  692  being 

i  loo  low,  brush  in  the  bushing  may  be  too  tight  or  become  corroded  or  burned, 

'  and  the  magnetizing  of  the  armature  before  spoken  of  will  cause  the  lamp  to 

flame  and  drop. 

With  the  United  States  or  Weston  lamp  the  principal  cause  of  trouble  is 
Ihe  tripping  from  first  to  second  set,  and  when  this  happens  so  that  the  second 
1  set  burns  first,  it  generally  means  a  new  set  of  contact  springs  and  new  mag- 
oets  if  the  lamp  burns  entirely  out  of  carbons;  some  of  the  causes  for  trip- 
ping are,  rod  sticks  or  wants  new  contact  brush,  lever  hook  loose,  rod  scrapes 
chimney  on  first  set  or  too  much  hook  on  first  set,  adjusting  screw  on  long 
kook  set  100  high,  lost  motion  in  rocker  shaft. 

Causes  of  long  arc  are,  platinum  collar  dirty  or  worn  out,  trip  lever  sticking 
or  too  loose,  carbons  not  burning  in  proper  proportion,  burning  holder  before 
the  carbon  rod  is  down  far  enough  to  make  contact  with  trip,  small  hook 
•I'rty,  rod  crooked  near  the  top,  weak  magnet,  fine  wire  burnt,  clutch  holder 
Of  armature  sticks,  rod  a  little  thick  at  the  top  and  brush  too  tight. 

Causes  for  dropping  out  are,  weak  magnet  either  fine  or  coarse,  lost 
notion  in  rocker,  slifT  clutch,  loo  much  clutch,  not  enough  clutch,  slight  nig- 
pr  in  coarse  wire,  plunger  too  stiff  or  too  loose,  plunger  bent,  broken  or 
Wooked  plunger  rod,  bad  carbons,  which  may  on  starting  become  soldered  to- 
inhtT  and  cannot  lift. 

The  globe  holder  or  carbon  holder  of  the  arc  lamp  is  a  very  much  ncg- 
l*^ti  part — that  is,  the  insulations  are  not  made  heavy  enough,  but  that 
'He  carbon  dust  or  copper  droppings  falling  over  the  insulations  will  give  suf- 
Wcnt  leak  that  a  person  standing  on  the  ground  and  touching  the  bottom  of 
wlamp  may  receive  a  very  bad  shock,  this  insulation  should  be  made  heavy 
*ndjo  placed  that  the  carbon  dust  may  not  fall  on  it.  as  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
'iWc  to  hang  lamps  under  awnings  high  enough  but  that,  when  a  person 
passes  under  them,  they  may  be  touched  by  any  conductor  which  they  may 
Have  in  their  hands.  No  part  of  the  lamp  outside  of  the  globe  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  current  in  it.  Arc  lamps  should  be  suspended  by  some  perfect 
•MtiUtor,  the  regular  porcelain  insulator  and  hook  being  the  best  in  our  ex- 
perience;  this  is  a  very  important  point  and  is  often  neglected,  lamps  being 
knng  from  an  ordinary  screw  eye  by  a  piece  of  wire  are  frequently  seen,  when 
Hit  as  important  that  the  tamp  should  be  as  well  insulated  as  the  balance  of 
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the  circuit.  Dirt  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  any  part  o(  the  lanj). 
Rods,  switches,  bases  and  globes  should  be  kept  well  cleaned,  and  all  bindinf 
screws  kept  tight,  the  rods  should  be  kept  thoroughly  well  wiped  every  il»y 
with  a  clean  cloth  or  waste;  never  allow  crocus  or  emery  to  be  used,  as  It 
badly  wears  the  rods  in  the  center,  a  better  plan  is  if  the  rods  become  rough 
or  dirty  bring  the  lamp  in  and  polish  on  the  buffing-wheel,  which  will  alloo 
of  its  being  kept  of  an  even  size  its  entire  length.  A  properly  tended  lamp 
will  need  but  little  adjusting,  but  when  it  is  required,  a  regular  appointed 
man  should  attend  to  it,  or  the  lamp  returned  to  the  station  for  repairs. 

The  longest  record  for  any  one  lamp  in  a  constant  street  service  is  thrte 
years  and  nine  months  without  any  adjustment  other  than  the  ordinary 
cleaning  by  the  trimmer. 

In  order  to  get  a  good  lamp  record,  no  lamp  should  leave  the  test  rack 
until  it  is  perfect  in  all  parts. 

The  most  vexatious  part  of  the  arc  lamp  is  the  globe,  it  swells  the  iicm 
of  expense  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  besides  being  a  great  source  of  com- 
plaint, for  I  never  knew  one  to  be  well  enough  cleaned,  but  there  would  be 
a  complaint  that  it  was  not  pnlishcd.  The  fused  copper  dropping  and  burn- 
ing onto  the  glass  makes  ihem  took  dirty  in  spite  of  the  best  cleaning. 

I  have  found,  alter  a  careful  experiment,  that  it  pays  to  put  wire  nets 
(which  should  be  made  of  copper)  on  all  globes,  even  for  street  lighting; 
having  them  covered  with  wire  nets  prevents  pieces  from  falling  out  ctw 
after  they  are  badly  cracked,  and  if  the  globe  entirely  gives  way,  the  ntt 
will  prevent  its  falling  on  some  one's  head. 

Undue  heat  after  the  carbon  has  burned  close  to  the  holder  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  for  broken  globes.  This  can  be  partially  overcome  by  leaving 
the  globe  about  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  carbon  holder. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  former  meetings  of  this  Convention,  it  ii 
easy  to  sec  that  nearly  all  of  the  discussions  have  been  on  how  lo  save  coil 
Of  course,  this  is  a  point  where  large  money  may  be  saved  by  use  of  proper 
boilers  and  settings,  but  the  best  of  these  will  do  no  good  without  proper 
firing. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  management  of  an  electric  light  su- 
tion  which  are  just  as  important,  the  most  serious  of  these  is  the  pay  roll,  as 
two  men  more  than  is  necessary  will  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  ton  of  coal  per 
day.  and  30  tons  of  coal  per  month  would  be  quite  a  saving,  and  yet  wMe 
keeping  the  number  of  men  as  low  as  possible,  none  but  first-class  mm 
should  be  employed,  that  all  work  may  be  done  in  a  first-class  subsumiil 
manner.  Especially  must  trimmers  attend  to  their  duty  well,  as  the  quality 
of  their  work  dictates  the  amount  of  rebates  lo  be  allowed  during  the  monili- 
Another  important  man  in  this  respect  is  the  dynamo  man.  He  should  gi^' 
the  dynamos  the  most  assiduous  attention,  that  the  strength  of  the  currcni 
may  be  kept  constant,  while  flashings  and  interruptions  of  the  current  nuy 
be  reduced  lo  a  minimum,  fur  no  mailer  how  well  every  other  depariinri" 
of  a  station  is  carried  on,  if  the  current  is  allowed  to  vary  from  the  standtn), 
complaints  will  follow,  and  they  are  expensive. 


There  is  nothing  that  angers  a  user  of  electric  lights  so  much  as  to  have 
them  flash  ;  it  may  be  only  one  or  two  seconds  that  they  are  out,  but  it 
always  seems  like  a  much  longer  time,  especially  if  in  a  crowded  hall.  Rather 
have  the  record  for  continuity  of  lights  so  good  that  even  the  gas  fixtures 
may  be  removed  ;  this  can  only  be  gained  by  close  attention  to  the  machines, 
wires  and  lamps. 

I  call  to  mind  one  place  that  we  have  lighted  continuously,  without  any 
other  method  of  illumination  than  arc  lamps,  for  over  eight  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  the'lights  have  never  been  out  during  lighting  hours. 

The  waste  in  the  use  of  carbons  is  a  very  important  feature.  These 
should  be  dealt  out  and  every  stump  returned  ;  the  amount  saved  in  laying 
by  the  four  and  five  inch  stumps  lo  be  used  in  the  Summer  months  will  make 
a  saving  of  at  least  10,000  carbons  per  year  for  a  i.ooo-lighl  station. 

At  the  time  I  first  started  dealing  out  carbons  and  bringing  in  stumps, 
I  saved  on  an  average  over  I130  per  month,  and  then  only  trimming  about  400 
lamps  per  day. 

A  very  important  feature  of  arc  light  stations  is  the  inside  wiring  and 
Jine  construction,  which  is  very  much  neglected  ;  all  inside  wiring  should  be 
of  best  quality  of  insulation,  and  run  on  glass  or  porcelain  throughout  their 
whole  length. 

An  arc  light  wire  should  never  be  concealed. 

The  use  of  soft  rubber  tubing  for  passing  through  floors,  ceilings,  walls, 
etc.,  should  never  be  allowed,  the  only  suitable  material  for  such  work  is 
bard  rubber  tubing. 

While  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  use  of  the  best  quality  of  insulation 
for  line  construction,  yet  it  is  not  best  to  depend  entirely  on  such  insulation 
for  safety. 

Put  up  the  best  wire  there  is,  and  then  apply  a  rigid  system  of  inspection 
»nd  tests,  not  by  that  abomination  of  tests,  the  magneto  bell.  Not  only 
should  the  tests  be  made  on  dead  lines,  but  should  be  made  at  least  once  in 
two  hours  on  all  live  wires,  and  when  grounds  or  bad  leaks  are  discovered, 
they  should  be  immediately  cleared,  by  that  means  preventing  the  second 
ground,  which  is  the  element  of  danger. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  lines  that  would  lest  clear  at  the  time  of  putting 
on  circuits,  but  two  hours  after,  solid  grounds  have  been  discovered,  located, 
and  found  to  be  wires  broken  down,  hanging  over  the  electric  light  wires  and 
reaching  down  to  the  sidewalk,  where  they  are  a  source  of  danger  to  every 
passer  by  ;  besides,  every  boy  that  passes  must  feel  of  it  to  see  if  there  is  any 
electricity  in  it. 

My  orders  are  to  drop  all  work  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  clear 
grounds. 

In  Philadelphia  we  receive  great  help  from  the  Electrical  Bureau  of  the 
city,  by  their  promptly  reporting  alt  wires  discovered  that  are  down  on  us. 

All  lines  should  be  cut  by  one  man,  who  is  especially  instructed  and  de- 
tailed for  that  work,  as  then  you  are  enabled  to  pick  out  a  thoroughly  reliable 
nan  and  drill  him  in  the  work  that  he  is  to  do,  then,  by  never  allowing  a  cir- 
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cuit  to  be  opened,  and  teaching  all  men  to  never  depend  on  any  insulation 
but  to  treat  all  wires  and  lamps  as  if  they  were  charged  with  an  electric  light 
current,  dangers  to  employes  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Supplementing  the  paper,  Mr.  Law  said  :    In   presenting  this 
paper,  I  have  done  so  with  a  view  to  benefiting,  if  possible,  the 
central  station  men.     You  will  find  in  the  paper  a  few  rules  for 
the  operation  of  the  Brush,  Thomson-Houston  and  Western  arc 
lamps,  which  lamps  have  come  directly  under  my  personal  su- 
pervision.    If  these  rules  are  strictly  followed  out  in  the  repair- 
ing of  those  lamps,  you  will  find  but  little  trouble,  and  but  little 
necessity  of   putting  them  on  the   testing  rack.     Another  point 
that  I  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention  to,  is  in  the  matter 
of  testing  arc  light  lines.     It  has  only  been  within  the  last  six  of 
eight  months  that  we  have  been  putting  a  thorough  test  to  line 
wires.     Since  the  time  of  the  Niagara  Convention  we  have  per- 
fected the  system  which  I  specified  at  that  time, and  I  can  posi- 
tively now  locate  a  ground  at  the  station  before  leaving  to  hu« 
it  up.     Those  tests  are  made  at  regular  intervals  of  about  iw 
hours  during  the  night  and  day  on  all  live  circuits.     As  soon 
those  circuits  are  discovered  grounded,  my  foreman  is  notified 
and  I  also  receive  notice  myself,  and  the  proper  men  are  detailed 
to  remove  those  grounds  as  soon  as  possible,  not  allowing  therr* 
to  remain  on.     There  are  a  number  of  points  in  the  paper  whict* 
I  have  not  carried  out  to  completion,  but  have  simply  called  yout" 
attention  to  them. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Peck,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  his  pape«" 
on  "Carbon  Tests"  was  read  by  Colonel  _C.  M.  Ransom,  of 
Boston. 


CARBON     TESTS. 


«V    K.    F.    PECK. 


I 


The  first  electric  light  of  any  consequence  was  used  by  Sir  Humphrey  Dary. 
in  1810.  He  had  discovered  that  when  the  two  terminals  of  a  charged  elec- 
tric circuit  were  separated  a  short  distance,  an  electric  spark  would  pass  \>c- 
twcen  these  terminals  by  evaporizing  the  material  of  which  the  electrode* 
were  composed,  and  that  the  vapor  thus  produced  would  continue  to  carry 
the  current  between  the  electrodes,  and  that  these  vapors,  together  with  lh< 
highly  incandescent  solid  ends  of  (he  electrodes,  would  emit  a  powerful  light 
The  vaporized  material  bridging  the  space  between  the  terminals  of  the  elec- 
tric circuit  he  denominated  the  electric  arc,  for  the  reason  that  these  vapof* 
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vould  pass  in  a  curved  path  between  the  two  electrodes.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  demonstrated  this  interesting  phenomenon  by  using  a  great  variety  o( 
material  for  the  electrodes,  and  he  found  thai  the  most  brilliant  effects  were 
produced  when  the  electrodes  were  made  of  carbons.  The  carbon  used  by 
him  was  charcoal  made  from  various  woods.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  charcoal,  from  whatever  wood  it  was  made,  always  had  a  considerable 
electrical  resistance,  and  was  so  rapidly  consumed  that  it  could  not  be  used 
for  the  production  of  arc  lights  for  practical  purposes,  such  as  general  illu- 
mination. Other  electricians  took  hold  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  discovery, 
Md  their  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  discovery  of  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electrodes  of  greater  durability  and  better  conductivity.  It  was 
Snally  discovered  that  carbon  deposited  in  the  neck  of  gas  retorts  possessed 
'high  degree  of  conductivity,  and  was  exceedingly  hard,  and,  therefore,  would 
l>e  very  durable  when  used  as  electrodes  for  arc  lights.  Rods  or  pencils  of 
his  gas  retort  carbon  were  made  and  shaped  at  great  expense  and  trouble, 
lod  Ihey  were  found  to  be  excellent  substitutes  for  the  charcoal  electrodes, 
I'll  these  gas  retort  carbons  could  never  be  used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  rea- 
'^t  that  they  could  be  shaped  to  the  required  form  only  at  a  very  great  cx- 
tdse,  being  exceedingly  hard.  The  next  step  in  the  improvement  of  carbon 
«:trodes  for  arc  lamps  was  made  in  1842,  when  Bunsen  invented  what  he 
tiled  the  "  Plastic  "  carbon  as  the  negative  electrode  of  his  battery.  This 
"■l>on  electrode  was  made  of  various  mixtures  of  powdered  charcoal, 
•olasscs,  sugar,  etc.  It  could  be  shaped  to  any  desired  form,  and  was  made 
!  Bunsen  in  the  shape  of  hollow  cylinders  and  flat  plates.  When  it  was 
turid  that  this  carbon  electrode  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  produc- 
00  of  electric  arc  lights,  it  was  at  once  substituted  for  the  gas  carbon.  This 
lt>stitution  was  not  a  universal  one,  for  as  late  as  1873  and  1874,  Professor 
indall  was  in  the  habit  of  using  gas  retort  carbons  in  the  production  of  elec- 
^c  arc  lights,  although  he  complained  bitterly  to  his  audiences  that  the  pro- 
uciion  of  his  carbon  electrodes  involved  great  expense  and  trouble.  The 
srljons  burned  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  were  of  this  material, 
•"l  we  have  no  data  of  their  life  or  resistance.  They  were  made  by  Carrfe, 
'f  France,  and  the  current  was  from  a  Gramme  machine.  From  1843,  when 
Bttnsen  invented  his  "  Plastic  "  or  moulded  carbon,  to  1879,  many  inventors 
■>f  this  country  and  Europe  tried  to  improve  on  his  discovery.  Their  chief 
object  was  to  produce  a  carbon  of  greater  and  more  uniform  density  and  of 
higher  conductivity.  The  English  patents  were  especially  numerous  during 
ihis  period,  and  their  mixture  in  the  more  enlightened  state  of  the  art  seems 
"try  ludicrous.  Though  some  labored  at  the  problem  nearly  15  years,  on 
'he  whole,  no  great  improvement  was  made.  This  poverty  of  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dynamo  apparatus  of  the  day  was  unknown. 
Wl  arc  lights  were  produced  by  currents  generated  by  batteries.  The  modern 
•fc  lamp,  with  its  simple  but  efleclive  mechanism,  was  unknown.  The  arc 
light  was  only  a  curious  laboratory  plaything,  generated  expensively  and 
Burned  disadvantageously.  The  proper  experimental  condition  to  enable 
*»   inventor    to    produce    good    carbons    did    not    exist,    and    the    &nan- 
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cial  stimulus  of  commercial  demands  was  wholly  absent  The  moden 
arc  liKht  carbon  of  commerce  is  hardly  to  years  old.  It  became 
a  necessity  as  soon  as  the  modern  dynamo  apparatus  was  completcii  koi 
commercial  lighting  by  electricity  was  seen  to  be  coming  in  the  near  futait. 
The  problem  may  be  said  to  have  been  undertaken  in  1878.  The  first  poiat 
was  to  discover  crude  carbon  that  was  both  pure  and  cheap.  At  the  suf^get- 
tion  "f  Fayette  Brown,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  son,  A.  E.  Brown,  then  e«- 
perimenting  for  the  Brush  Electric  Company,  tried  residue  from  petroleum. 
Careful  experiment  proved  this  to  be  the  long-sought-for  crude  material,  nor 
have  the  investigations  of  the  past  to  years  found  any  better.  The  nut 
point  was  to  manufacture  carbons  of  the  requisite  quality.  Nearly  three 
years  later  the  Brush  carbon  was  produced.  The  first  cost  of  these  was  very 
high,  and  the  demand  small.  Where  carbons  are  now  sold  by  the  100,000, 
they  were  then  sold  by  the  dozen.  Like  most  new  articles,  the  process  of 
manufacture  was  round-about  and  tedious;  consequently,  both  the  cost  and 
market  price  of  carbons,  10  years  ago,  was  very  high,  the  first  carbons  selling 
as  high  as  $I2S  per  1,000.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  tests  were  made  of  thcM 
carbons  for  resistance,  brilliancy,  or  even  exact  life.  In  those  days  manu- 
facturers were  well  satisfied  if  they  could  make  carbons  that  would  burn 
fairly  well,  and  gave  other  considerations  very  little  thought,  because  xhty 
were  relatively  very  unimportant.  Besides  Mr.  Brush  and  his  associkle*, 
there  were  several  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  working  at  the 
carbon  business  on  different  lines.  At  Ansonia,  Conn.,  the  Messrs.  W*llac( 
were  experimenting  with  forced  carbons,  with  much  success,  following  the 
process  of  Carrfe,  of  France.  This  carbon  was  very  dense  and  hard,  »nd 
when  sounded  gave  forth  a  ring  almost  like  a  bell.  Not  to  mention  miajF 
others,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  also  in  the  field,  but  dinging 
to  gas  retort  carbons  for  his  crude  material,  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
achieved  by  his  competitors.  Since  those  early  days  of  experimental  work, 
manufacturers  have  paid  special  attention  to  reducing  the  cost,  lowering  llu 
resistance,  and  increasing  the  brilliancy  and  life  of  the  carbon.  Early  in  tht 
Spring  of  iSSg,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large  car- 
bon manufacturers,  I  decided  to  base  a  year's  contract  for  carbons  on  tlw 
comparative  test  of  the  best  known  carbons  in  the  market.  I  made  two  or 
three  tests,  taking  into  consideration  simply  the  life  and  resistance  of  Ihc 
carbons  as  adapted  to  the  system  of  lighting  we  were  using.  The  tests  wtrt 
rather  crude,  and  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  booming  any  particular  carbon, 
but  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  carbon  I  could  best  afford  to  burn.  TIk 
final  test  was  made  with  a  group  of  Thomson-Houston  lamps  on  a  six  <s4 
one-half  ampere  circuit.  Two  sets  of  carbons  of  each  make  were  placed  m 
the  lamps  and  each  lamp  adjusted  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  a  quid  art 
could  be  maintained.  .'\  record  was  made  of  the  time  of  starting  each  Ump 
and  ihey  were  then  allowed  to  burn  until  all  the  lamps  had  cut  ihemselvei 
out,  automatically,  by  the  burning  out  of  the  carbons.  The  eleclropiotir* 
force  at  the  terminals  of  each  lamp  was  then  recorded  at  intervals  of  bal(  ** 
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9ugb  the  day.     The  result  of  the  test,  stated  briefly,  was  as  (oUows; 
Lamps,     lands    3  and  4    5  and  6    7  and  8    q  and  to     11  and  12 
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42-73 


47.16         4S.37 


47.76 


49.66 


inches 
ed  per  hour,     1.23  1.46  1.44  1.57  1.72  1.69 

til  be  seen  by  this  table,  there  was  a  difference  of  7.43  volts,  or  a  saving 
|t  IS  per  ccnl.  in  the  electromotive  force  of  the  best  over  the  poorest  car- 
bted,  and  a  difference  in  life  of  .49  inches  per  hour,  or  a  saving  of 
lent.  In  a  station  burning  1,000  arc  lamps,  this  means  a  saving  of 
tectrical  horse-power,  without  considering  the  saving  in  carbons.  The 
kven  above  show  very  plainly  the  importance  of  such  tests,  and  I 
^commend  that  superintendents  and  managers  of  central  lighting 
b  give  this  matter  their  consideration  before  adopting  a,ny  special  make 

r 

I  President  :  Gentlemen,  the  subject  is  now  before  you 
Ineral  discussion.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of 
Hegates  on  this  matter,  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
I  Francisco  :  If  it  is  not  a  secret  of  the  business,  I  would 
t  ask  Mr.  Law  with  what  instrument  he  tests  grounds  at 
^tions? 

I  Law  :  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  about  our 
p  that  we  call  private.  We  are  always  glad  to  give  any 
Ration  we  can.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  been  testing 
s  at  our  station  for  the  past  year  or  18  months  is  by  the 
a  ser  of  incandescent  lamps  in  series  ;  that  is,  I  use  47- 
bnps  for  a  60-light  machine.  Those  lamps  are  put  up  out 
i  way,  and  a  wire  run  from  each  one  of  those  lamps  to  the 
t  plate.  There  is  a  lever  to  turn  around  in  a  circle,  making 
[t  circuit  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  to  cut  out  one 
pf  those  lamps.  Now,  if  a  wire  drops  down  on  an  electric 
prounding  it,  the  distance  which  that  wire  is  away  from 
Ition  is  simply  a  measure  of  potentials.  Every  two  hours 
tt  each  one  of  ourcircuits  in  the  first  place  by  testing  across 
(cuit.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps  then  burning 
i|8  volts  indicates  the  number  of  lamps  that  are  actually 
kg  on  the  circuit,  less  the  resistance  of  line,  which  I  find 
yts  to  about  ten  miles  of  No.  4  wire  for  every  arc  lamp  ; 
ire  test  by  placing  one  side  of  the  incandescent  circuit  to 
a  and  the  other  side  to  line  ;  then,  by  turning  off  my  in- 
icent  lights  until  I  bring  the  voltage  up  to  47,  I  find  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  lamps  burning.  We  will  say  lo  lamps  on  the 
positive  side.  Now,  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  negative  side  and 
go  through  the  same  operation.  If  I  find  that  I  have  50  lamps 
on  the  negative  side,  I  know  that  the  ground  is  10  arc  lamps 
away  from  the  station  on  the  positive  side,  and  if  your  circuit 
books  and  diagram  books  are  correctly  kept,  you  can  tell  within 
two  or  three  moments'  time  exactly  the  location  of  that  lamp. 
In  99  times  out  of  100  we  go  to  the  right  lamp. 

Mr.  J.  E.  LocKwooD  :  I  think  this  is  a  subject  that  deservesa 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  that  more  would  be  done  to  prevent 
damage  to  electrical  interests  by  false  representations  of  the 
press,  by  giving  them  no  foundation  for  any  report  than  by  any 
other  means  that  we  have  at  our  disposal.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Convention  now  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have 
a  paper  that  I  shall  read  to  the  Convention  to-morrow  morning. 
While  I  think  the  Law  system  is  a  very  good  one,  I  think  we 
have  now  at  command  one  which  :s  much  better. 

The  President  :     Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject ?     We  would  like  very  much  to  hear  the  central  station  men 
give  freely  of  their  experience.     With  the  usual  instructions 
the  Secretary,  there  appearing  to  be  no  further  discussion, 
will  pass  this  topic. 

Mr.  De  Ca.mp  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  In  Mr.  Peek's 
paper  he  speaks  of  an  arc  lamp  being  burned  at  the  Centennial 
in  1876.  I  will  ask  if  any  gentleman  present  saw  that  light?  I 
was  at  the  Centennial  probably  a  hundred  times,  and  never  saw 
it.     I  would  like  to  find  the  fellow  that  did. 

Secrf.i  ARV  G.ARRATT  :  I  did  not  see  the  lamp  at  the  CenteS 
nial,  but  as  a  matter  of  early  history  in  regard  to  the  arc  light 
industry  in  this  country,  I  did  see  an  arc  lamp  run  in  Boston  in 
1865  ;  that,  however,  was  not  to  be  called  commercial,  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  use  it  to-day.  It  was  an  arc  lamp  with  clock- 
work feed,  operated  by  a  Grove  battery. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  While  I  did  not  see  any  lamp  at  the  Centen- 
nial, I  will  state  that  Mr.  Frank  B.  Ray,  of  Detroit,  will  give  the 
gentleman  the  information  he  wants.  My  reason  for  thinking 
so,  is  that  Mr.  Ray  gave  me  not  long  ago  an  account  of  an  inter- 
esting experiment  he  made  at  the  Centennial.  He  found  that) 
by  making  a  fiat  helix  of  fine  wire  and  connecting  it  with  the 
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jceiver  of  a  telephone,  that  he  could  approach  a  dynamo,  and 

I  before  he  got  within,  say,  five  or  six  feet  and  sometimes  15  pr  20, 

by  holding  it  out  ahead  of  him,  and  moving  it  through  the  air, 

he   would  get  induction,  and  then  by  comparing  that  with  the 

i  tones  of  a  flute  that  he  had,  that  had  been  attuned  to  respond  to 

a  certain  number  of  vibrations,  he  could  tell  the  number  of  revo- 

!  lutions  the  dynamo  was  making,  multiplied  by  the  commutator 

sections.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  man  who 
went  out  West,  and  found  a  very  desirable  site  on  which  to 
settle,  but  he  took  the  precaution  to  ask  the  man  who  was  sell- 
ing the  place,  if  there  was  any  chills  and  fever  there.  He  said, 
no,  but  there  is  in  the  next  county.  He  went  to  the  next  county 
and  asked  the  same  question,  and  they  said  the  same  thing.  I 
have  asked  a  hundred  times  about  this  lamp  at  the  Centennial, 
and  never  saw  the  man  that  saw  it. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Terry  (of  Chicago):  I  will  say  that  I  saw  that  lamp 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  President  :  The  next  order  of  business  is,  "  How  our 
Paths  may  be  made  Paths  of  Peace,"  by  Mr.  Pope,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  This  paper  has  been  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  and  having  been  read  by  title,  is  now  before  you 
for  discussion.  There  being  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  it  will 
be  passed. 

The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Pope,  is  as  follows  : 

HOW  OUR  PATHS  MAV  BE  MADE  PATHS  OF  PEACE. 

BY  H.  W.  POPE,  OF  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  telephone,  the  standard  of  out-door  or 
pole  line  construction  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  established  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  or  organizations  that  from  time  to  lime  came 
under  its  control  by  purchase  or  consolidation.  The  lines  of  these  companies 
were  never  of  a  superior  character,  nor  in  any  way  comparable  at  the  time 
with  those  erected  in  European  countries,  and  it  was  nut  uniil  after  thorough 
inspection  and  exhaustive  tests  were  made  by  a  prominent  English  elec- 
trician, employed  for  the  purpose,  that  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments were  made,  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  wires,  and,  natur- 
ally, their  more  economical  operation. 

The  construction  of  a  most  excellent  line  along  the  route  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  between  Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia,  by  the  management 
p/  the  American  Union   Telegraph   Company,  previous  to  the  absorption  of 
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that  company,  marked  a  new  ers  in  line  construction,  but,  notwithstaodin; 
the  brain  that  inaugurated  this  departure  afterward  controlletl  the  great  com- 
peting company,  the  standard  thus  established  was  never  closely  followed  bi 
them. 

However  parsimonious  the  Western  Union  Company  may  have  bees  ii 
their  construction  and  maintenance  expenditures,  telephone,  electric  light 
and  similar  corporations  would  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  literally  fol- 
lowing in  their  footsteps.  They  encouraged  and  provided  for  increased  con- 
ductivity and  tensile  strength  and  fair  insulation,  and  established  a  depart- 
ment of  competent  and  reputable  electricians  and  experts,  to  insure  a  system. 
atic  compliance  with  specifications  and  requirements,  destroying  the  evil 
that  had  grown  into  prominence,  which  permitted  officials  to  exploit  bobbin 
of  their  own  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  and  the  ridicule  of  electricians. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  been  identified  with  electrical  interests  for  the  Lm 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  notable  improvement  in 
line  construction,  except  as  shown  in  the  recent  interstate  lines  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  iS  Telegraph  Company.  The  introduction  of  the  telephone 
brought  into  the  electrical  field  a  very  large  class  of  workers  devoid  of  elec- 
trical knowledge  or  experience.  To  this  class,  the  methods  employed  iml 
the  standard  of  construction  prevalent,  were  superior  to  the  necessity  »nd 
requirements  of  the  telephone.  This  opinion  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
to  properly  exploit  the  telephone  business  was  primarily  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  poor  material  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  small  wire 
and  insulators,  together  with  porcelain  knobs  and  cheap  insulation. 

With  the  experience  of  our  predecessors  in  the  electrical  field,  and  wilfc 
the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  current  we  were  handling,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  superior  character  of  construction  and  insulation  would  h«ve 
been  deemed  imperative  ;  yet,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  conductivity, 
everything  in  connection  with  the  conducting  of  the  current  was  inferior  to 
that  previously  used  by  corporations  employing  harmless  voltage.  Thatsucn 
was  the  case,  is  due  somewhat  to  causes  similar  to  the  introduction  of  the 
telephone  ;  but  the  use  of  cheap  insulation,  what  is  popularly  and  properly 
known  as  "  undertakers'"  wire  ;  was  due  wholly  to  the  ignorance  and  stupid- 
ity of  underwriters'  officials,  to  whom  many  of  us  protested  repeatedly 
against  its  use. 

The  accumulation  of  poles,  the  inferior  character  of  the  materials  used, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  public  considerations  or  the  character  and  beauty 
of  the  surroundings,  gradually  moulded  public  opinion  against  poles  and 
wires  in  general,  and  electric  lighting  in  particular. 

The  desire  of  electrical  manufacturers  to  crush  their  competitors  "»» 
accelerated  by  distressing  accidents,  until  every  publication  throughout  ibe 
land  magnified  the  dangers  of  electricity,  depreciated  our  property  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  electric  lighting  and  electric  propulsion  beyond  ow 
comprehension.  To  this  condition  of  things  we  must  now  devote  our  atten- 
tion. Adverse  legislation  is  cropping  out  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union, 
tending   to   regulate   voltage,  to   bury   the   wires,  and    to    accomplish  otk* 


reforms  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  electric  lighting  corporations  to  so  reform  the  existing  methods  of  con 
struction  as  to  show  a  decent  regard  for  public  opinion  as  to  safety  and  the 
appearance  of  their  structures  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  By  a  sincere 
cBfort  in  this  respect,  beneficial  improvements  can  be  introduced  without 
necessitating  large  expenditures,  and  the  clamor  for  the  removal  of  overhead 
wires  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Where  there  happens  to  be  an  unnecessary 
aggregation  of  poles,  endeavor  to  perfect  an  arrangement  whereby  poles  may 
be  occupied  in  unison,  and  as  many  poles  removed  as  circumstances  will 
admit.  Such  a  course  will  reduce  your  maintenance  expenses,  and  create 
for  you  favorable  public  opinion.  In  the  erection  of  poles,  considerable 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  their  design  and  proportions,  and  the  character 
of  finish,  to  the  end  that  the  structure  may  be  made  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
removal  of  a  pole  because  of  deterioration,  or  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
another  with  greater  capacity,  should  be  followed  by  the  substitution  of  one 
in  every  respect  superior  in  strength,  design  and  finish.  The  question  of 
expense,  as  compared  with  common  poles,  should  not  be  allowed  to  deter  yon 
from  the  ultimate  purpose  of  replacing  your  entire  line,  especially  in  cities 
or  towns  where  the  burial  of  wires  would  be  a  financial  impossibility. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  recent  excellent  structures  of  the  Long  Dis- 
tance Telephone  Company,  or  those  of  some  of  the  electric  railways,  the 
possibility  of  improving  upon  the  present  methods  of  construction  will 
readily  suggest  itself.  While  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  iron  poles,  combina- 
tion of  wood  and  iron  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  instances.  The 
practice  of  introducing  wires  into  the  front  of  buildings  is  an  objectionable 
method  and  should  be  discouraged  when  possible.  This  can  often  be 
obviated,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  similar  disreputable  and  unsightly 
practices,  if  given  a  little  personal  attention  and  consideration  by  the  general 
manager. 

It  will  be  frequently  discovered  upon  investigation,  thai  lines  of  poles 
erected  in  the  streets  in  front  of  buildings  can  be  removed  to  an  alley  or 
street  in  the  rear,  or  constructed  over  private  rights  of  way  by  the  payment 
of  a  nominal  consideration.  Where  such  a  condition  of  things  is  possible,  it 
will  be  found  desirable  and  preferable  to  incur  the  expense  and  make  the 
change  voluntarily. 

Reduce,  rather  than  augment,  the  number  of  poles  which  at  the  best 
cannot  be  else  than  unsightly.  Provide  every  pole  with  iron  steps  and 
paint  the  poles  as  thoroughly  as  you  would  a  house,  and  select  colors  that 
will  not  make  your  poles  more  conspicuous  than  they  really  are. 

In  so  far  as  a  neat,  well-designed  and  substantial  brick  station,  reduces 
your  rate  of  insurance,  gives  character  and  subslantiabilily  to  your  invest- 
ment, so  will  the  improvements  suggested — however  small  and  insignificant 
at  first — if  properly  and  sincerely  carried  out,  win  for  you  favorable  con- 
sideration and  fair  treatment,  and  enhance  materially  the  value  of  your 
property,  besides  lending  to  postpo^e  indefinitely  the  removal  of  overhead 
wires. 
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It  should  be  the  aim  and  policy  of  all  electrical  corporations  to  CM- 
stantly  improve  the  condition  of  poles  and  lines — giving  as  much  attention  in 
their  strength  and  beauty  as  to  their  perfection  electrically.  The  assumption 
that  such  a  course  is  unwise,  because  of  the  theory  that  sooner  or  later  ill 
wires  must  be  buried,  is  wrong,  because  it  is  questionable  whether  such  an 
extreme  will  be  reached,  especially  in  cities  and  towns  of  small  population. 

Every  day  that  you  delay  these  improvements  you  encourage  adverst 
criticism  and  hasten  adverse  legislation.  State  and  municipal. 

Subways  and  underground  structures  are  nut  pleasant  things  for  the 
strongest  of  us  to  contemplate,  and  where,  heretofore,  you  have  had  only 
the  gas  interest  to  advocate  these  measures,  you  now  have  competitors  in  ihc 
electric  light  business,  urging  legislation  against  overhead  wires  with  tht 
same  earnestness  as  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  cables  and  subway  appli- 
ances. These  interests  are  better  equipped  with  facts  and  figures  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore 

A  policy  such  as  outlined,  and  a  vigorous  State  organization  of  electric 
lighting  companies,  will  protect  our  interests  from  any  severe  measures  at  the 
hands  of  the  general  public. 

The  President  :  The  next  order  of  business  will  be  a  paper 
by  Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  on  "  Safety  and  Safety  Devices  in 
Electric  Installations."  The  paper  has  been  distributed  to  the 
delegates  and  the  discussion  upon  it  will  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Lockwodd,  of  Detroit. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Thomson  was  as  follows  : 

SAFETY   AND   SAFETY    DEVICES   IN    ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION'S. 

By    I'ROF.    EUHU   THOMSON,  OF   LYNN,    MASS. 

The  development  of  the  electrical  arts,  particularly  in  the  direction  o( 
lighting  and  motive  power  transmission,  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  been  vcrj' 
great.  It  has  brought  with  it  a  demand  for  very  much  work  of  a  novel  ch»^ 
acter,  as  regards  the  details  of  plant  and  methods  uf  installation.  It  has  also 
entailed,  in  many  cases,  elements  of  risk  to  life  and  danger  of  fire.  Hon-  la 
these  risks  have  been  or  can  be  removed  by  proper  attention  to  details  and 
care  in  installation,  has  become  an  important  subject  for  discussion.  How 
far  such  risks  have  been  increased  by  reckless  installation  of  conductors,  hT 
faulty  materials  and  supervision,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  electricity,  as  an  agent,  in  itself  is  not  to  becharg"! 
with  bringing  about  the  results  for  which  recklessness  in  its  use  is  sufiicieni 
to  account.  That  under  favorable  conditions  for  discharge  through  a  person's 
body,  electric  currents  of  comparatively  high  pressure  may  injure  or  kill,  is 
not  to  be  questioned  for  a  moment.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  eff"" 
tending  to  impress  a  false  estimate  of  such  risks,  or  tending  to  give  the  i"'- 
pression  that  they  are  absent,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  existent.  I  have  no 
sy mpathv  with  any  efforts  to  exaggerate  such  risks,  efforts  which  have  not  bM" 
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wanting,  indeed,  as  is  well  known.  The  fire  risk,  as  well  as  the  personal  risk, 
involved  in  electric  work  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  accordance 
with  the  perfection  of  the  work  of  installation  and  maintenance,  the  provision 
of  the  proper  safeguards,  and  selection  of  the  best  conditions. 

These  are  matters  which  are,  every  day,  of  growing  importance  in  all  the 
electric  industries,  not  even  excepting  telephonic  systems  and  other  such 
work,  which,  if  badly  arranged  and  not  properly  maintained,  may  cause 
crosses  due  to  falling  wires,  etc.,  to  become  sources  of  danger,  trouble  and 
annoyance  in  the  distribution  of  lighting  or  other  currents.  There  is  one 
tact  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  that  safe 
installation  means,  also,  good  service.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
risk  to  Ufe  from  sAocis,  even  with  bad  work,  would  be  removed  by  not  using 
high  potential  currents,  as  they  are  called,  either  alternating  or  direct.  There 
can  be  no  question,  also,  that  a  shock  obtained  from  certain  characters  of  cur- 
rent, such  as  an  alternating  current,  is  much  less  safe  than  in  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous currents  of  equivalent  pressures.  Nevertheless,  I  am  just  as  firmly 
convinced  thai  the  fire  risk  is  very  much  less  with  alternating  than  with  con- 
tinuous currents  of  equivalent  potential,  a.ssuming  the  work  of  installation 
equally  good.  The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  sustain  an  arc,  or  rather  that  it 
riieasy  to  select  conditions  which  will  prevent  arcs  forming,  with  the  alternating 

fstem,  as  compared  with  the  continuous  current  systems  of  much  less  potential, 
lllgreatly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Hence  switches,  fuses,  bad  joints,  ruptured 
[wires,  are  much  less  liable  to  arc  and  incur  risk  of  fire  with  alternating  than  with 

Ikntinuous  currents.     Would  it  be  possible  to  work  successfully,  using  only 

Dw    fvotcntial  currents   of   either   character?      Would  we  be  able   to  utilize 
Vater  powers  for  lighting,  without  employing  pressure  of  potential  sufficient 

I  convey  the  energy  to  a  distance  over  a  conductor  of  moderate  or  non> 
prohibitive  cost?  In  most  cases,  we  would  certainly  not  be  so  able.  Again,  1 
to  ulkJizc  water  frontage  for  cheap  coal  supply,  and  to  employ  compound' 
condensing  engines,  to  ensure  small  running  expenses  by  massing  the 
machinery  at  one  station,  to  make  use  of  railroad  facilities,  etc.,  in  short,  to 
work  under  the  most  advantageous  operative  and  economical  conditions,  we 
mtuff  convey  electrical  energy  by  moderately  high  electric  pressures,  so  as  to 
«void  prohibitive  losses  or  prohibitive  cost  of  conducting  wires.  If  ever  our 
great  natural  resources  in  water  powers  are  to  be  developed  and  utilized,  it 
^will  be  by  the  employment  of  comparatively  great  electrical  pressures  for 
conveyance  of  energy  to  distant  points.  If  great  saving  of  cost  of  fuel  and 
other  expenses  in  operating  one  large  steam  plant,  instead  of  a  number  of 
Separate  plants,  with  their  attendant  risks,  in  large  cities,  is  an  object  wonh 
seeking,  it  will  be  found  in  the  conveyance  of  electric  energy  at  fairly  high 
pressures.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  even  with  very 
low  pressure  currents,  safety  from  fire  risk  is  only  to  be  secured  by  careful 
construction  and  supervision,  and  that  risk  of  fire  often  involves  personal 
risk.     Subway  and  underground  conductors  have  caused  manhole  explosions, 

with    both  low  and  high  potential  currents.     Such  accidents  are  generally 
explained  by  accumulations  of  coal  gas  formed  In   the  manhole  and  subse- 
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quently  fired  by  the  electric  arc  or  spark  of  a  leak.  This  may  be  ant 
probably  is  sufficient  explanation,  but  another  may  be  given-^the  evidence  0< 
the  possible  correctness  of  which  I  have  witnesssed.  A  heavy  leak  or  over- 
heating occurring  al  some  point  of  the  conductors  near  the  manbote,  nu; 
generate  directly  a  large  volume  of  intlamraable  gas  from  the  distillation  ol 
asphaltum  or  other  substance  used  as  an  insulator,  and  this  gas,  mixisf 
with  the  air  of  the  manhole,  may  be  easily  fired  by  the  heat  of  an  arr  or 
spark  subsequently  to  its  production,  and  cause  a  violent  explosiua.  Tbe 
remedy  is  thorough  and  continuous  ventilation  of  the  spaces  in  the  maabolc 
and  subway,  An  instance  of  a  storage  battery  car  being  wrecl^d  from  ■ 
similar  cause,  is  on  record.  In  this  case  the  battery  conductors  woe 
probably  overheated  by  a  short  circuit  and  filled  the  compartment  in  wbict 
the  batteries  were  with  inflammable  gases,  and  the  further  heating  fired  the 
mixture,  the  result  being  a  violent  explosion  which  greatly  damaged  the  car. 
Such  accidents  always  involve  personal  risks,  and  are  (o  be  prevented  bj 
simple  means  properly  applied. 

But  the  popular  mind  is  so  used  to  gas  explosions  that  the  newspaper! 
have  only  a  few  lines  to  devote  to  them,  while  an  accident  in  which  tM 
electric  shock  is  obtained,  although  it  has  taken  place  through  disregard  vl 
some  simple  precaution,  is  more  than  likely  to  be  copiously  prorided 
with  head  lines  and  harrowing  details.  I  even  find  one  of  (ke 
journals,  whose  name  states  its  scientific  character,  attribu(ia{ 
both  the  Lynn  and  Boston  fires  to  electric  wires.  There  is  of 
exhibition  al  Lynn,  as  a  curiosity,  the  oil  stove  which  caused  the 
fire,  and  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  Boston  fire  has,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  rather  tended  to  discredit  the  theory  than  to  confirm  it.  N'otwilb- 
standing  these  facts,  it  is  true  that  under  faulty  conditions  of  lines  ur  plan), 
fires  may  arise,  and  hitherto  have  arisen,  traceable  directly  to  the  heating 
effects  of  electric  currents.  Perhaps  if  the  accidents  which  happen  ser»e  » 
enforce  the  fact  that  the  best  work,  the  most  thorough  provision  for  emergen- 
cies and  careful  consideration  of  details  of  electric  work,  will  be  requisite  to 
secure  proper  safety  in  the  electrical  field  as  in  other  classes  of  work,  their 
mission  will  be  fulfilled.  Severe  and  inconsiderate  as  has  been  the  dealiof 
with  the  wire  question  by  the  authorities  in  New  York  City,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  condition  of  the  overhead  circuits  there  had  been,  in  the  past 
few  years,  going  from  very  bad  to  much  worse.  In  many  cases  consideralioM 
of  safe  working  would  seem  to  have  been  neglected  in  the  competition  f* 
business.  The  lines  of  four  or  five  diflferent  companies  competing  in  tiK 
same  territory  might  be  found,  the  result  of  this  condition  being,  withonl 
doubt,  to  enormously  increase  the  risks.  There  have  been  hints  of  the  coup- 
ling up  of  dynamos  in  series,  and  so  increasing  the  potential  of  lines  alf«^J 
worked  at  too  high  pressures  in  relation  to  their  condition  of  insulation,  x^ 
to  the  placing  of  the  lamps  or  other  work  supplied  from  such  lines.  AloM 
with  this  we  find  the  air  full  of  telephone,  telegraph  and  signal  wires,"' 
various  sorts,  none  too  secure  from  rusting  out  or  breaking.  Many  of  tbe«» 
latter  wires  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  buried  underground,  with  advantage «> 
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the  service,  bat  it  it  certain  that  to  attempt  to  burv  the  electric  light  wires  in  a 
hasty,  ill-considered  fashion,  merely  fur  the  sake  of  j^etting  rid  of  overhead 
lines,  would  be  productive  of  no  good  results,  cither  in  avoiding  risks  or 
bettering  the  service.  The  placing  underground  of  very  many  of  the  wires 
now  found  overhead  in  our  large  cities  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  which 
must  come  in  time,  but  it  should  be  done  carefully  and  gradually,  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  work.  Meanwhile  the  rc-organizalion  of  existing  wires,  the 
removal  of  inused  wires  or  redundant  wires,  as  where  two  systems  or  circuits 
in  the  same  territory  overlap  while  serving  substantially  the  same  purpose  of 
supply,  and  the  use  of  first-class  insulation  on  the  wires,  would  go  far  to 
securing  safe  working  and  uniformly  good  service.  Besides  all  these  precau- 
tioos,  and  outside  of  them,  wherever  the  conditions  are  and  bas-e  been 
favorable  to  safe  installation  of  overhead  or  underground  circuits,  there  are  to 
be  found  a  class  of  appliances  which  arc  called  "  Safety  Devices,"  inasmuch  as 
it.  is  their  purpose  to  provide  for  abnormal  conditions  and  remove  risks 
which,  with  perfect  working  and  maintenance,  are  usually  absent,  but  may 
be  brought  into  existence  by  accident  or  unforeseen  defects.  Such  risks  may 
be  by  outside  interference  with  lines,  or  by  lightning,  by  falling  or  poorly 
constructed  signal  and  other  wires  upon  overhead  wires,  by  unusual  wind 
or  sleet  storms,  by  failures  of  all  kinds,  as  in  the  working  of  lamps, 
pitches,  etc.  It  is  here  that  the  safety  device  is  found  to  be  useful.  Such 
devices  are  to  the  electrical  systems  what  check  valves,  overflows,  traps 
and  safety  valves  are  to  hydraulic  systems.  There  is,  of  course,  no  room  for 
doubt  that  if  the  insulation  of  all  parts  of  the  plant,  as  dynamos,  lines,  lamps, 
etc.,  were  maintained  always  at  its  best,  and  if  the  mechanical  strength  of 
lines,  hangers,  poles,  etc.,  could  be  always  relied  upon,  and,  further,  if  the 
effects  of  lightning  induction  were  never  present,  there  would  be  but  little 
use  for  any  purely  electrical  safely  appliances,  such  as  those  (or  guarding 
against  leaks  and  diversions  of  current.  To  expect  such  perfection  of  con- 
ditions is  to  expect  too  much.  A  rigid  system  of  frequent  testing  can,  how- 
ever, go  far  to  anticipate  and  to  discover  the  departures  from  such  safe  con- 
ditions, and  enable  the  disturbing  conditions  to  be  removed.  Nevertheless, 
there  will  always  remain  opportunity  for  unskilled  or  careless  handling  so 
altering  the  condition  as  to  provoke  trouble ;  there  will  always  remain 
chances  of  undiscovered  defects,  chances  of  interference  from  outside.  The 
effects  of  lightning  are  an  important  factor  during  the  thunderstorm  season. 
I  am  driven  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  safety  devices  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  important  factors  in  electric  work.  The  more  thoroughly  they  are 
adapted  to  their  intended  functions,  the  greater  the  security,  and  the  more 
extended  their  application.  That  system  of  distribution  will  surely  survive, 
^hich,  while  involving  economy  of  first  cost  and  maintenance,  at  the  same 
time  secures  the  greater  safety  and  embodies  the  greatest  flexibility.  I  as- 
sume, of  course,  that  the  running  economy  is  practically  good  in  every  case. 
In  the  very  early  days  of  arc  lighting,  with  a  single  lamp  only  on  a  circuit, 
the  idea  of  safety  from  fire  or  shock  did  not  present  itself.  When  such 
lamps  began  to  be  run  in  a  series  of  eight  or  ten,  or  more,  the  need  of  ao 
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efficient  cut-out  w»s  felt,  so  that  a  defective  lamp  failing  to  feed  its  cartont 
should  not  burn  with  a  loni;  arc  or  flame,  and  so  involve  risk  of  fire,  or  ex- 
tinguish  the  other  lights.  This  need  was  met,  in  1876,  by  Lontin.  who  ssed 
the  shunt  circuit  to  actuate  a  shunting  switch  around  the  defective  Unp. 
The  Brush  cut-out  followed,  and  was  a  decided  improvement  on  Lonlia. 
Fuller  and  others  early  went  over  the  same  ground.  The  film  cut-out,  or 
shunting  switch,  depending  on  a  small  thickness  of  a  high  resistance  into- 
lator,  such  as  oiled  paper,  to  prevent  its  closure,  which  paper  film  is  overcome 
by  the  difference  of  potential  or  pressure  between  the  carbons  when  a  kwg 
arc  forms,  was  brought  out  by  the  writer,  and  later,  the  "  vacuum  cut-out," 
a  modification  which  rendered  the  device  self-setting  for  repeated  action  H 
needed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  spark-catchers  and  rnd'aing 
globes  with  wire  nettings,  were  early  additions  to  arc  lamps  to  prevent  sparh 
reaching  inflammable  material  near  by,  and  the  globe  also  in  addition  served 
to  diffuse  the  light.  Current  regulators  were  additions  to  arc  machines,  asd 
acted  to  prevent  undue  current,  and  secure  thereby  not  only  safety,  but  good 
service.  The  fact  that  good  service  in  most  cases  is  assisted  by  appliances 
which  ensure  the  safety,  or  is  even  dependent  on  them,  is  a  fact  which  ou;bl 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  elecltit 
installation. 

The  early  installations  for  arc  light  in  and  out  of  buildings,  were  made 
with  bare  wire  circuits,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  recall  in  these  dajl 
of  forgetfulness  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  electric  industries,  and  e.xagjteri- 
lion  of  the  dangers  of  properly  installed  plants,  a  case  which  occurred  it 
connection  with  one  of  the  earliest  commercial  plants  of  the  Thomsoo- 
Houston  arc  lights,  in  1S79.  The  machine  of  about  eight  or  nine  liRlits 
capacity,  with  bare  wire  lines,  was  put  up  in  a  large  brewery  in  Philadelphia; 
two  arc  lights  lighting  the  stables  in  which  were  30,  or  more,  valuable 
horses.  One  evening  a  fire  started  in  the  hay-lofts  in  the  story  above,  and 
where  there  were  no  lights  of  any  kind  used,  and  soon  the  flame  and  smoke 
spread  to  the  stable  room  and  menaced  the  horses.  The  proprietor  happened 
to  think  to  start  up  the  electric  lights  at  this  juncture.  Their  brilliant  r*y' 
saved  the  animals,  which  were  removed  without  trouble,  and  the  lights  we'e 
kept  burning  during  the  progress  of  the  fire.  Its  spread  was  limited  by  lU 
efficient  work  of  the  fire  department.  The  arc  lamp  globes  were  at  times  full 
of  water,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  firemen,  the  lights  were  not  extinguished, 
but  assisted  them  in  ther  efforts  very  materially. 

As  the  number  of  arc  lights  placed  in  a  circuit  grew,  the  necessity  f" 
thorough  insulation  was  appreciated  ;  the  effort  to  secure  which,  for  f 
lighting  lines,  has  resulted  in  very  great  improvements  being  made  in  the 
past  few  years.  So  far  as  electric  wires  go,  the  best  "safety  device"!!* 
perfect  insulation.  In  order  that  this  matter  shall  not  assume  the  conditio" 
of  a  trial  of  strength  between  armor  and  armor-piercing,  as  in  naval  alfaif*. 
with  a  constant  growth  of  both,  the  advantage  always  being  on  the  side  of 
armor-piercing  or  insulation-piercing,  I  think  that  efforts  to  run  more  thM* 
certain  limited  number  of  arc  lights  in  series  should  be  discouraged.    Eig^*y 


IT  loo  lights,  or  even  more,  have  been  run  and  could  doubtless  be  run 
tfely  under  favorable  conditions,  but  I  doubt  that  such  conditions  can 
e  found  in  city  wcirk;  the  interfering  actions  are  too  numerous,  while  the 
laintenance  of  good  conditions  would  be  too  expensive.  Without  such 
ood  conditions,  there  would  be  grave  dangers  involved. 

It  has  become  a  practice  to  use  incandescent  lamps  of  low  resistance  in 

cries  on  arc  light  circuits  or  other  constant  current  lines  and  much  useful 

rork  is  so  accomplished.     Here,  again,   safety    from   fire  risk  depends  on 

ertain   safety  devices,   the   most  important  of  which  is  the  shunt-forming 

levice,  when  the  carbon  lamp  conductor  breaks.     A  number  of  very  simple 

md  cfiTbctive  devices  are  employed   for  this  shunting  action.     Without  such 

ievices  the  tendency  to  arcing  would  be  very  great.     It  is  advisable  also  not 

lo  rely  on  any  one  device  alone  for  this  purpose,  especially  if  the  lights  are 

■used   indoors.      Here   the   film   cut-outs    may    supplement    the   action    of   a 

shunting  device  operated  by  the  heat  of  an  arc  set  up  when  the  lamp  carbon 

becomes  discontinuous.     These   latter  are  the  fusing  cut-outs,  twisted   wire 

CDt-outs,  and  others  which  connect  the  lamp  wires  together  in  the  lamp,  and 

soform  a  complete  shunt.     Other  forms  exist,  notably  the  third  wire  cut-out, 

acting  by  diversion  of  current  from  the  arc  to  a  third  or  intermediate  wire 

t)etween  the  lamp  conductors. 

I     As  in  the  case  of  the  other  devices  mentioned,  the  perfection  of  operation 
of  one,  or  a  combination  of  several  of  these  shunting  contrivances,  conduces 

I'  not  only  lo  uniform  service  but  to  absence  of  risk.  Absolute  cut-off  switches 
*tt  now  in  common,  if  not  in  universal,  use  to  cut-out  loops  of  series  circuits, 
•nd  in  a  measure  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  safety  devices,  but  not  of  an 
automatic  character.  Outside  of  these  factors  just  mentioned,  safety  in  such 
i  circuits  rests  in  insulation  and  maintenance,  avoidance  of  leaks  or  crosses, 
proper  placing  of  wires  and  lamps,  avoidance  of  partial  contacts  or  partial 
raptures  of  the  circuit  at  joints,  binding  posts  or  switches.  In  series  cir- 
cuits, the  main  object  is  to  avoid  a  concentration  of,  or  establishment  of,  large 
j  <liScrcnces  of  potential  at  points  in  the  line  where  the  current  finds  or  can 
1  £nd  a  path  ;  in  low  potential  multiple  arc  systems,  as  used  in  direct  incan- 
descent work,  the  object  is  to  avoid  concentration  of  current  at  points  where 
»uch  current  cannot  find  a  sufficiently  low  resistance  path.  Hence,  there  is 
required  cut-offs  for  current  when  excessive  in  any  part  of  the  system.  Shorl- 
tircnits  of  accidental  character  must  be  provided  against.  If  the  safeguards 
are  not  ample,  a  more  potent  fire  producer  than  a  short-circuited  section  of  an 
Mlendcd  multiple  arcsystcm,  is  hard  to  find.  Take  out  your  fuse  wires  and 
rtplace  them  with  copper  wires,  a  practice,  instances  of  which  were  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  limes  past,  and  a  short-circuit  may  quickly  heat  a  long  line  of 
vire  in  a  building,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  the  insulation  of  the  wire  and  surround- 
•ng  woodwork.  The  fusible  wire  cut-out,  if  properly  made  and  used,  is  an 
eBtctive  preventative  of  such  risks,  though  magnetic  cut-offs  are  preferred  by 
tome,  though  more  expensive.  The  magnetic  cut-offs,  which  arc  simply 
n-circuiting  switches,  controlled  by  magnets  in  the  branch  or  line  so  as  to 
U  on  excessive  current,  have  the  advantages  of  promptness,  avoidance 
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of  the  scadcring  about  of  fused  metal,  and  can  be  reset  without  any  reoenl 
of  material,  so  differing  from  the  case  of  a  fuse  wire.  Another  risk  in  suci 
systems  is  that  of  creeping  of  current  from  main  to  main  over  moist  surtina 
or  partial  conductors,  in  amount  insufficient  to  blow  a  fuse,  but  sufficicni  tt> 
convert  enough  energy  into  heat  to  set  alire.  Good  waterproof  insulation  ul 
wires  avoids  this  risk  if  the  insulation  remains  intact.  I  consider  the  plui'l 
running  the  two  branch  wires,  excepting  the  larger  ones  of  the  system,  Dur 
together  or  close  together,  as  excellent  in  avoiding  this  risk,  provided  the 
wires  are  encased  in  insulation  and  covered  in,  or  run  in  a  lube.  In  cast  of 
a  leak  from  main  to  main,  the  more  quickly  the  fuses  blow,  the  better,  and 
the  pr<jximiiy  of  the  wires  assists  this  speedy  action,  while  between  the  wire 
there  is  not  at  any  time  enough  combustible  matter  to  set  afire  by  the  short- 
circuit.  Enclosure  in  a  tube  effectually  shuts  off  possibility  of  flame  reachin/t 
combustible  matter  before  the  fuse  blows.  This  docs  not  apply  to  the  hcuvicr 
mains,  capable  of  carrj'ing  thousands  of  amperes,  so  well  as  it  does  to  llit 
smaller  branches.  I  am  glad  to  note  here  that  the  tube  or  conduit  system 
appears  to  be  well  worked  out  for  inside  wiring  by  the  Interior  Elccmoi 
Conduit  Company. 

Another  thing  to  be  avoided  in  extended  systems  of  multiple  arc  work  i> 
grounding  or  leakage  to  ground  of  current  over  resisting  surfaces  or  matcn«Is. 
The  tube  system  is  useful  here  as  well,  and  the  placing  of  two  wires  at  diffa- 
ence  of  potential,  near  together,  assists  somewhat,  but  docs  nut  entirely  n- 
move  liability  of  grounding.  Testing  for  grounds  in  the  system,  taken  In 
sections,  is  the  proper  procedure,  although  this  does  not  provide  againil  »ll 
suddenly  formed  leaks.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  this  case  tw^o  grounds  art 
necessary  to  cause  a  leak,  one  on  each  side  of  the  system,  and  this  istmt. 
but  in  very  extended  systems  of  overhead  work,  more  or  less  general  leak 
exists  which  may  provide  sufficient  current  to  feed,  as  it  were,  a  local  luk  to 
ground  from  either  main. 

Let  us  now  deal  with  what  is  called  the  alternating  or  induction  sysim 
of  supply,  in  which  the  local,  or  house  mains,  are  separate  from  the  priiiiarr 
mains,  and  of  much  lower  potential.  For  lighting  purposes  the  system  is 
very  flexible,  and  enables  distance  to  be  overcome.  The  secondary  circuit 
is,  or  should  be,  entirely  out  of  connection  with  the  primar)'  mains  of  bigli 
potential,  and  the  potential  differences  of  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  so 
low  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  a  severe  shock  under  the  conditions  of  use, 
and  to  be  almost  incapable  of  setting  afire,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  m 
forming  tendencies.  This  is,  indeed,  an  important*  factor  in  alternating 
current  work,  and  conduces  to  the  perfect  working  of  switches  and  cut-outs, 
and  the  prevention  of  diversion  to  ground.  Good  work  is  all  that  is  iieeile<l 
in  this  case  to  abolish  all  risks,  if  we  leave  out  the  main  high  potential  tiu- 
rent.  The  local  line  is  unaffected  by  leaks  or  grounds  at  other  parts  of  ift' 
system,  and  is,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  in  a  better  condition  than  is  founil 
with  the  consumer's  lines  in  any  direct  system  of  supply.  On  the  other  h»iiA 
all  the  cases  in  which  persons  have  received  a  shock  from  an  alternating  cur- 
rent of  i,ooo  volts  or  upwards,  without  being  killed,  are  fortunate  accidea'>< 


there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  current  can  and  will  kill  un- 
r  conditions  favorable  lo  its  passage  through  ihe  body.  There  are  many 
cases  of  severe  shocks  having  been  obtained  from  such  currents  without  per- 
manent injury.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sufhcieni  number  of  fatalities  on 
record  to  sustain  the  position  taken.  The  risks  with  higher  than  1,000  volts 
alternating  current  are,  of  course,  greater.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  actual  potential  differences  in  an  alternating  current  of 
l.CKX)  volts  are  higher  than  thai  figure,  and  may  be,  at  every  wave,  upwards  of 
twice  as  much.  This  confers  on  such  currents  an  actual  and  measurable  strik- 
ing distance  between  the  two  mains.  As  with  arc  lighting  lines,  the  main  or 
primary  wires,  if  overhead,  requires  to  be  kept  thoroughly  insulated  and  free 
from  leaks  to  ground.  The  covering  for  the  wire  should  be  capable  of 
resisting  moisture,  and  the  wire  used  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any 
possible  breakage.  If  the  primary  wires  break  and  come  down,  thejr 
are  still  kept  charged  fmm  the  dynamo,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
arc  light  lines.  If,  however,  the  insulation  is  strong  and  perfectly  good, 
the  risk  to  life  is  small  in  such  case.  There  is  one  fact  I  wish  to  impress, 
however,  and  it  is,  that,  with  a  perfectly  insulated  set  of  alternating  primary 
mains  feeding  transformers,  there  still  remains  the  static  capacity  of  the  line 
or  cables  and  transformers,  and  this  may  be  of  an  amount  sufficient,  if  a 
person  is  grounded  and  touching  the  primary  line,  uninsulated,  to  give  a 
severe  if  not  a  fatal  shock.  This  inductive  shock  or  discharge  is,  of  course, 
far  more  pronounced  with  ordinary  underground  conductors  than  with  aerial 
lines,  and  increases  with  the  size  and  number  of  transformers  and  the  extent 
of  the  line.  It  also  increases  as  the  voltage  of  the  primary  line  is  increased. 
ence,  it  is  quite  important  that  no  leak  or  connection  exist  between  the 
imary  line  and  a  secondary  in  such  system,  or  otherwise  there  may  be  a 
ransfer  of  potentials  of  the  primary  line  to  the  secondary  so  as  to  involve 
risk  of  shock  to  the  consumer,  or  risk  of  tire  from  leaks  to  ground  indoors. 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  such  connections  do  not  often  form,  for  they  may 
rm  from  defects  in  construction,  from  moisture,  and  particularly  from  light- 
ning discharges.  A  person  standing  on  a  damp  floor,  leaning  on  a  steam 
radiator,  touching  a  gas  pipe  grounded,  or  in  other  ways,  may,  if  he  handles 
or  touches  the  secondary  line  at  any  part  of  it,  be  in  peril  of  severe,  if  not 
fatal,  shock.  What  was  without  this  condition  a  most  harmless  local  line, 
becomes  most  dangerous. 

The  writer  early  recognized  this  danger,  and  felt  that  unless  it  was  pro- 
vided for,  the  induction  system  was  not  advisable  for  general  use.  As  a 
consequence,  the  expedients  of  grounding  the  secondary,  or  of  surrounding 
the  secondary  by  a  grounded  sheath,  or  of  cutting  off  absolutely  by  auto- 
matic means  the  local  line  when  connected  with  the  main  line,  or  of  automatic 
grounding  of  the  secondary  by  insulating  films  or  spaces  which  are  punctured 
or  overcome  by  the  potential  of  (he  primary  when  connected  with  the  sec- 
ondary, were  devised  as  safety  devices.  The  grounding  of  the  secondary  is 
the  most  simple  and  effective  if  good  grounds  be  made.  It  must,  however, 
be  done  with  certain  precautions  to  insure  the  best  results. 
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The  second  expedient  of  a  grounded  metallic  sheath  between  the  prinun 
and  secondary  is  persistently  called  "  Kent's  sheath  "  when  alladed  to  bif 
our  English  cousins,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  American  in  its  origin.  U  tt 
effective  as  a  protector,  as  it  carries  to  ground  any  discharge  leaving  the 
primary  before  it  reaches  the  secondary.  The  sheath  is  easily  made  by  pac- 
ing a  somewhat  open  wrapping  around  either  the  primary  coil  or  ibt 
secondary  coil  of  the  transformer  made  of  flat  metallic  ribbon  or  insulatn! 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  arc  grounded  when  in  use.  The  course  taken  ly 
the  wrapping  is  around  the  wire  of  the  coils  at  right  angles  to  its  direction  of 
winding.  The  automatic  absolute  cutting  off  of  the  connection  between  ihe 
transformer  coils  is  also  effective,  and  has  undergone  several  modifications 
in  other  hands.  The  last  protective  device  mentioned  above  leaves  the  sec- 
ondary insulated  from  the  ground  until  a  contact  or  leak  from  the  primarj 
lakes  place,  when  an  automatic  ground  is  made.  One  of  the  forms  consists 
in  the  interposition  between  the  ground  and  the  secondary  coil  or  line  of  a. 
film  cut-out,  or  thin  paper  film  between  two  metal  buttons  pressed  togethef_ 
one  button  connected  with  the  ground,  the  other  with  the  transformer  sec — 
ondary.  This  device  is  very  effective  in  securing  a  safety  ground  conncctioi 
of  the  secondary  when  the  primary  leaks  to  it.  A  well  constructed  trans- 
former properly  installed  will  not,  except  by  accident,  lose  its  insulation 
twccn  primary  and  secondary,  and  such  insulation  should  always  be  man' 
times  that  otherwise  requisite,  so  as  to  have  a  margin  of  safety  ;  but  the  sateC 
device  is  none  the  less  a  necessity  in  its  use. 

I  consider   that   a   properly  arranged   double   wire  cable,   well   insulated, 
constituting  the   primary  line,   laid  in  ventilated  pipes  underground,   trans- 
formers connected  therewith,  also  enclosed  in  a  grounded  metal  case,  as  iu 
the   cellar  of   a   building,   a  secondary   line  of  low  potential,    grounded,  or 
provided  with  safety   devices  as  mentioned,   embodies  as  safe  a  system  of 
incandescent  electric  light  distribution   as  can  be  devised,  both  as  to  risl 
to  life  and  danger  of  fire.     It  ensures  complete   safety  to  all  the  consumos, 
and  to  each  one  individually.     It   enables  long  distance   work  to  be  under- 
taken, and  allows  low  voltage  lamps  to  be  used  with  their  increased  economr. 
The   risks  are  confined  to  the  electric  station  and  the  primary  lines,  which 
should  be  handled  by  men  who  know  their  business.     The  non-commutation 
of   the   current   at   the   generators    is   another  advantage,    of   course.    The 
disturbing  influences,  which   in   the  best  organized  plant  may  be  introdactil 
by  lightning,  are  serious  and  sometimes  destructive.     It  is  not  that  the  lines 
arc   struck    by    lightning  in   causing  such   troubles,  but   the  mere  inAu-nw 
current   or   discharge  from  a  flash  of  lightning  is  quite  sufficient.     It  puts 
upon  the  line  potentials  of  many  thousands  of  volts  and  tends  to  break  down 
insulutiiin  everywhere.     Lightning  arresters  are,  therefore;  important  safety 
devices  in   more  senses  than  one.     They  save  the   machines  in   the  siaiion 
and    the   apparatus   outside.      In   the  alternating   system    they    save    fwni 
puncture   the   insulation    between    primary   and   secondary    coils   of    irant- 
formers  and  between  the  turns  of  the  primary  coil  itself.     Every  plant,  then. 
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should,  if  subject  to  lightning  induction,  be  provided  with  efficient  lightning 
*rre8ters  or  dischargers. 

A   discussion   of    this    general    subject,    however    brief    and    necessarily 

restricted  in  scope,  would  be  very  incomplete  without  allusion  to  the  subject 

of  contact   with   telephone  or  telegraph    wires  with  electric  light  conductors. 

Underground  and   in   conduits  such  contacts  could  not  easily  occur,  though 

Itak  might  readily  take  place  between  lighting  conductors  and  other  wires. 

la  any  case,  there  is  a  risk  of  such  wires  carrying  current  into  buildings  or 

to  positions  bringing  about  shocks  to  persons,   thus  involving   risk  of  Eire 

or  da,nger  to  life,   or  both.     As  a  consequence,  a  set  of  safety   devices  have 

f>ten    brought  out  under  various  names  whose  purpose  is  to  cut  off  dangerous 

^rrents  when  they  reach  or  traverse  lines,  such  as  those  of  the  telephone  or 

'ele^raph.     It  is  my  opinion  that  in  cities  the  provision  of  approved  devices 

of  this  kind  should  be  compulsory.     Most  of  those  which  I  have  seen  are  not 

"ell      enough   designed  or  made  to  be  perfectly   relied  up<in,   but  arc  much 

*>"t^r  than    nothing   and    may  possibly  suffice.     Such  apparatus,   however, 

should  be  made  so  as  to  be  perfectly  reliable  and   undergo  a  regular  inspec- 

tJon  .        Mere   fuses,  even    if   made   long,  are  not  enough,     There  should  be 

plAC^d  in  every  circuit  liable  to  contact  with  lightning  or  such  like  conductors 

•od    Ski  a  place  in  the  circuit  where  it  enters  a   building,   a  protective  device 

whicr  j,^  to  be  complete,  should  shunt  or  absolutely  cut  off  the  section   of  wire 

indoors,  or  ground  the  same  in  case   of   abnormal  current  on  the  wire  or 

abnormal  potential. 

"Were  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  conscious  of 
0"'5^  having  touched  upon  certain  important  matters  in  this  paper.  If  I  have 
succr^eded  in  pointing  the  way  to  better  conditions  in  any  case,  I  shall  be 
mox-^  than  satisfied. 

^c>  sum  up,  briefly,  safety  in  outside  work  means  care  in  placing,  main- 
taining and  insulating  conductors,  whether  used  overhead  or  below  ground. 
This    means  the  employment  of  only  good  linemen,  and  not  men  who  are 
'**'<iy  to  incur  risks  through    a   reckless  disregard  of  conditions  of   failure 
'0  *ic»niprehend  their  importance.     Men  who  have  done  telephone  or  telegraph 
line    work  are  not  necessarily  prepared  to  undertake  electric  light  and  such 
oi™cr  work   with  the  best  success.     Safety  in  inside  work  means,  primarily, 
i'    admissible,  separation  of  the  inside  circuit  absolutely   from   the  general 
•npply  mains,  and  in  any  case  it  means  that  good,  careful  workmanship  is 
'^'^uisite,  and  that  the  employment  of  safety  devices,  amply  sufficient  to  do 
*c  work  required  of  them  in  case  of  accident,  is  imperative. 

Safety  from  current  entering  buildings  upon  telephone,  telegraph  and  other 
"res,  means,  first,  a  more  systematic  placing  of  such  lities  apart  from  electric 
■"ains,  whether  above  ground  or  below,  guard  wires  and  insulated  wire  for 
B  Ittch  lines,  stronger  wire,  especially  for  telephones,  and  the  employment  of 
H  •ilety  devices  in  case  of  accidental  leaks  or  crosses  occurring  with  electric 
W  <iiains,  of  cither  low  or  high  potentials,  and  a  periodical  Inspection  by  proper 
^      Oftccrt,  ^^^^^ 
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Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  have  but  very  little  time  to  study  this 
paper  of  Professor  Thomson's.  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of 
this  Convention  must  feel,  in  the  present  condition  of  electric 
lighting,  the  need  of  safety  devices.  I  hope,  that  by  the  time 
this  Convention  adjourns,  we  will  get  ideas  enough  regarding 
all  possible  means  for  safety,  so  that  when  the  next  annual  Con- 
vention meets,  we  will  have  a  year's  record  that  will  compare 
with  any  record  that  could  be  asked  for.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  now  using  in  my  station  every  device  that 
I  advocate,  because  I  am  not.  But  they  will  all  go  in  there  with 
the  greatest  possible  haste  that  I  can  get  them  in,  and  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  and  from  that  period  I  am  going  to  keep  our 
station,  in  the  matter  of  safety  devices,  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
far  as  lies  in  my  power. 

On  this  question  of  lightning  arresters,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  preventing  accidents  to  the  employes  and  to  the 
public.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  necessary  as  some  other  devices, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  things  that  can  be  pro- 
vided for  safety  with  our  present  knowledge. 

Professor  Thomson  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  using  high 
potential  as  a  measure  of  economy  in  fuel  and  other  expense. 
I  think  that  we  all  agree  that  the  more  we  can  centralize  our 
work,  the  cheaper  we  will  be  able  to  operate  our  lamps,  and  the 
more  carefully  can  we  supervise  the  work  that  is  being  done  and 
maintain  everything  at  the  proper  standard.  He  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  the  dealing  with  the  wire  question  by  the  authorities 
in  New  York  City  has  been  very  severe,  but  yet  thinks  it  will 
lead  to  final  benefit  to  electrical  interests.  I  think  the  question 
as  to  whether  that  would  be  so  or  not,  depends  upon  no  one  thing 
more  than  how  we  keep  our  circuits  supplied  with  safety  devices 
from  this  lime  forth.  I  think  that  doing  so,  will  do  more  to 
solve  the  question  than  anything  else.  I  think  if  we  do  not  pay 
great  attention  to  adopting  means  to  denoting  a  ground  when  it 
occurs  on  a  circuit,  and  then  locating  it  and  finding  how  it  can 
be  removed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  seeing  that  in  all 
ways  they  are  kept  clear  and  free,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
the  success  that  we  should  have. 

I  will  have  to  make  my  excuse  to  the  Convention  for  any 
further  remarks,  because  I  made  no  preparation  for  this  discus- 
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rion,  and  trust  that  other  members  who  are  far  more  competent  to 
liscuss  it,  will  give  their  advice  uf>on  it  and  thus  enable  us  to 
fet  the  full  benefit  of  this  paper  and  the  discussion  which 
ihould  follow  it. 

f[R.  M.  D.  Law  :  In  the  matter  of  lightning  arresters,  I  think 
have  a  very  important  species  of  safely  devices  for  central 
tation  work.  Not  only  does  it  protect  the  dynamos,  but  it  pro- 
ects  the  insurance  companies  against  loss  by  fire.  Before  the 
idoption  of  lightning  arresters  in  our  station  in  Philadelphia,  we 
lad  three  fires  in  buildings  in  different  sections  of  the  town, 
vhich  were  caused  by  lightning  coming  in  on  our  lines,  but 
lince  the  introduction  of  lightning  arresters  we  have  lost  no 
iynamos,  have  had  no  fires  and  have  lost  but  verj'  few  insula- 
tions. Another  important  feature  of  lightning  arresters  is  their 
protection  to  underground  cables  in  taking  up  the  so-called 
static  discharge  of  the  dynamo  on  the  interruption  of  the  circuit. 
I  find  it  very  valuable  in  that  respect.  The  matter  of  cut-out 
l)oxes  is  another  very  imjwrtant  feature,  and  they  should  be 
>iaced  on  every  part  of  the  circuit  where  it  goes  inside  of  a  build- 
ngor  is  attached  to  a  building  or  a  loop  gf»ing  over  any  street ;  it 
ives  you  perfect  control  of  that  circuit  in  case  of  fire.  That 
as  clearly  demonstrated  to  me  about  two  months  ago  at  a  fire 
e  had  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  at  the  fire  very  soon  after  the 
a.rm,  and  found  we  had  a  loop  going  up  in  the  rear  of  the 
uilding.  I  discovered  there  was  no  box  upon  that  pole,  for 
hich  my  foreman  received  very  severe  censure.  I  was  obliged 
»  put  in  a  cut-out  to  cut  those  wires  loose.  Had  I  a  cut-out  box 
*ere,  it  could  have  been  done  much  quicker  and  much  more 
i£cly. 

Captain  William  Brophv  :  I  wish  some  one  who  had  better 
^nirol  of  the  king's  English  than  I,  could  do  justice  to  the  bar- 
arous  treatment  the  electrical  fraternity  have  received  at  the 
ajtds  of  the  so-called  underground  commission  of  New  York. 
A.pplause.)  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject.  I  agree  with 
rofessor  Thomson  in  all  he  says  in  regard  to  that  subject.  A 
ew  men,  selected  without  any  regard  to  their  qualifications  for 
•he  positions  they  hold,  sit  in  judgment  and  throw  a  large  city 
n  total  darkness  without  making  any  provision  for  any  other 
torm  of  light,  and,  as   it  were,  turn  the  whole  city  over  to  the 
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hands  of  thugs  and  criminals.  I  believe,  myself,  that  the  insula- 
tion of  overhead  wires  is  only  a  question  of  dollars  and  cenu 
saved  to  the  parties  who  are  operating  the  central  station.  Ida 
not  believe  it  solves  the  problem  of  preventing  accidents  to  life 
and  accidents  by  fire.  An  unused  wire  that  no  one  cares  about  can 
drop  down  and  saw  its  way  through  in  half  an  hour, and  someone 
will  come  along  and  complete  the  circuit  from  the  wire  to  the 
ground  and  be  the  victim,  and  the  press  sends  the  news  all  over 
the  land,  giving  no  explanation  of  how  or  why  it  was  done.  So 
far  as  safety  to  the  public  is  concerned,  if  you  will  run  your  wires 
well  up  in  the  air,  if  you  can  get  the  right  of  way  to  do  so,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  are  bare  or  insulated  ;  but  if  you  want 
to  carry  on  a  successful  business,  it  is  your  duty  to  properly  in- 
sulate your  wires.  Until  the  municipalities  or  some  other  power 
will  protect  you  from  the  tramp  wire,  the  poorly  constructed 
wire,  and  the  many  other  roads  through  which  death  and  destruc- 
tion may  be  carried,  as  they  say,  you  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  these  accidents,  and  until  you  have  the  right,  and  the  clear 
right,  to  run  your  wires  without  being  menaced  by  such  things 
as  these,  you  cannot  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  ff  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  the  topic, 
it  will  be  passed  with  the  usual  instructions  to  the  Secretary. 
There  being  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Electrical  Data. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  I  am  not  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  Foote  is  the  chairman,  but  I  submit  the  report  and  will  ask 
the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

Secretary  Garratt  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  0» 
Data  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DATA. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

I.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  as  now  constituted,  is  as  follows: 
A.  }.  De  Camp, 
C.  R.  Huntley, 
E.  F.  Peck, 
Edwin  R.  Weeks, 
Allen  R.  Fuote,  Chairman. 
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^^^"  WORK    IJOSE.  ^ 

3.  This  Committee  has  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  to  cen- 
aJ  station  companies,  the  paper  read  at  the  Tenth  Semi-Annual  Convention 

the  Association  on  "The  Value  of  Economic  Data  to  the  Electrical  Indus- 
y."  Accompanying  this  pamphlet,  a  circular  of  inquiries  was  sent,  invit- 
,g  the  suggestions  as  to  the  items  of  data  which  those  addressed  considered 
fsirable  to  be  collected,  also  the  form  of  accounts,  reports  which  may  be 
icd  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
ita  obtained  from  them  reliable  and  valuable. 

3.  The  responses  received,  by  correspondence  and  personal  interviews, 
avc  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  general  appreciation 

the  value  of  the  work  10  be  undertaken  and  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
Atral  station  companies  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  consummation. 

^K  CENSUS  DATA. 

4.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Census  Office  is  now  engaged 
preparing  schedules  for  nbtuining  certain  daia  relating  to  the  electrical  in- 

istry,  this  Committee  think  it  best  to  suspend  the  work  of  formulating  rc- 
>rts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  unlil  after  the  work  of  the  Census 
(ficc  shall  have  been  officially  published.  The  Committee  can  then  devise 
ich  report  as  may  be  supplementary  to,  or  a  continuation  of,  the  work  done 
f  the  Census  Office,  thus  increasing  very  greatly  the  value  of  the  work  it 
Ay  do. 

5.  With  the  above  object  in  view,  the  Committee  has  given  special  atten- 
on  to  the  work  of  assisting  the  formulation  of  a  special  schedule  for  central 
ation  companies  for  the  use  of  the  Census  Office.  The  outlines  of  this 
bedule  have  been  submitted  for  suggestions  to  upwards  of  30  of  the  largest 
impanies  in  the  country.  A  representative  of  each  company  has  gone  over 
le  entire  subject  in  detail  individually,  and  made  (he  suggestions  as  seemed 
1  him  to  be  pertinent.  The  entire  schedule  is  now  in  process  of  revision  in 
le  light  of  these  suggestions.  When  this  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be 
fain  reviewed  by  this  Committee.     In  case  the  schedule,  as  then  submitted, 

satisfactory,  this  Committee  requests  the  authority  of  the  Association  to 
iprove  of  the  schedule  in  the  name  of  the  Association. 

THEORY    VERSUS    FACTS. 

6.  The  first  decade  of  (he  history  of  the  electrical  industry  was  necessarily 
le  decade  of  the  theory  and  experiment.  A  decade  in  which  large  sums  of 
ioney  have  been  invested  on  the  basis  of  representation  made  by  manufac- 
irers  as  (o  what  their  apparatus  or  construction  was  expected  to  do.  Dur- 
Ig  this  period,  the  time  of  the  Conventions  of  (his  Association  has  been 
irgely  consumed  by  long  and,  sometimes,  exciting  discussions  over  this  or 
lat  feature  of  the  business  in  which  all  were  engaged.  No  satisfactory 
lluiion  has  been  reached  by  such  discussions,  because  arguments  were 
ased  on  what  was  expected  to  be,  instead  of  upon  what  was. 

7.  In  entering  upon  the  first  year  of  the  second  decade  of  electric  light 
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history,  it  will  be  well  for  the  Associaiioa  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  desurU- 
tion.  and  cease  to  discuss  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  theory.  It  should 
substitute  therefor  the  standpoint  of  facts.  Not  that  the  days  of  theory  and 
experinienl  are  over;  that  will  never  be.  But  the  days  are  over  when  to  b»»« 
an  electrical  service  at  all,  it  must  be  accepted  on  faith  in  promised  rcsulu. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  can  afiord  to  wait  for  the  adoption  of  a  ticw 
idea,  or  new  application  of  an  old  idea,  until  it  has  been  put  into  practical 
use  for  sufficient  lime  to  enable  their  claim  for  general  adoption  to  be  based 
on  accomplished  results. 

Mr.  De  Camp  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  committee  continued  with  such  changes  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  or  additions  as  he  should  think  it 
was  proper  to  make. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  In  the  seventh  clause  of  the  report,  it 
says  :  "  Entering  upon  the  first  year  of  the  second  decade  of 
electrical  historj-."  I  think  that  should  be  amended  so  as  to  say, 
"electric  light  history."  Electrical  history  runs  back  several  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  I  want  to  submit  as  supplemental  to  there- 
port  we  have  just  received  the  following  resolution. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr,  De  Camp  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary,  as  follows  : 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  BY  THE 
UNITED   STATES   CENSUS  OFFICE. 

fVkrrfas,  The  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census  has  appointed  a 
special  af;ent  for  the  investigation  of  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  aid 
supplies  and  their  uses;  and, 

IVherfai,  This  is  the  5rst  official  investigation  that  has  ever  been  made  of 
this  subject,  in  this  or  any  other  country;  and, 

IVhenas,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  such  an  investigation  will 
be  f>f  the  very  highest  value  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  public  with  infor- 
mation that  it  can  accept  as  being  reliable,  impartial  and  authoritative,  and 
for  that  reason  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  the  electrical 
industry;  and, 

H'liereas,  This  Association,  in  behalf  of  the  electrical  industry  of  the  Uniie<i 
Slates,  desires  this  invesligalion  to  be  thorough  and  complete  in  every  detail. 
and  is  aware  that  such  an  invesligalion  could  not  have  been  fully  authnrited 
and  provided  for,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  ihc  industry,  when  the  la' 
providing  for  the  census  of  i8i)0  was  enacted  ; 

Be  il  Kesolved,  by  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  in  Convention 
assembled: 
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'\rsl.  That  it  respectfully  petitions  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Slates  Congress,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  superinten- 
dent of  census  to  collect  the  following  data  in  relation  to  the  electrical  indus- 
try, in  addition  to  the  general  statistics  of  manufacturers  already  provided 
by  law  ; 

(a)  Details  pertaining  to  underground  and  aerial  construction,  underground 
and  aerial  currents,  the  character  of  voltage  of  all  currents  and  their  uses; 
lamps  in  use,  arc  and  incandescent,  and  how  wired  (or  residence,  commercial 
and  municipal  service  ;  motors  in  use  for  stationary  service  and  motor  cars, 
income  and  expenses,  etc. 

(6)  An  inquiry,  through  sources  independent  of  those  interested  in  the 
industry,  as  to  the  casualties  resulting  from  the  use  of  electric  currents,  both 
as  to  fire  and  personal  injuries.  This  investigation  to  be  made  in  all  cities 
of  10,000  population  and  over.  The  information  to  be  obtained  Irom  under- 
writers, the  records  of  fire  departments,  coroners'  statistics,  health  boards  or 
commissioners,  or  from  whatever  source  of  information  that  may  exist  in 
any  city.  The  investigation  to  make  a  comparative  statement  between  the 
casualties  resulting  from  the  use  of  electric  currents  and  the  use  of  other 
agents  employed  for  similar  purposes. 

Stcond.  That  we  hereby  petition  that  an  appropriation  of  not  exceeding 
$50,000  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation. 

Tliiril.  That  The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  hereby  tenders  its 
thanks  to  the  Hon.  Robert  V.  Porter,  superintendent  of  census,  for  the  recog- 
nition he  has  given  to  the  importance  of,  and  wonderful  progress  made  by, 
the  electrical  industry,  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  for  its  investi- 
gation, and  we  hereby  pledge  our  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Census  Office 
in  its  efforts  to  make  the  investigation  thorough,  reliable  and  complete  in 
every  detail. 

Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  properly  en- 
grossed, officially  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Census,  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  superin- 
tendent of  census. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution,  I  will  state  that  there  has  been  a  kindly 
and  co-operative  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  census  depart- 
ment to  separate  our  branch  of  industry  and  make  it  a  special 
section,  but  it  has  certainly  proven  to  be  true  that  the  chief  of 
the  department  did  not  contemplate  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  To  be  of  value  it  must  be  done  thoroughly.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  form  of  blank,  etc.,  that  would  be 
necessary  involved  more  expense  than  the  chief  of  the  census 
department  contemplated  when  he  first  took  the  matter  up. 
However,  there  seems   to  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  additional 
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appropriation  can  be  secured;  but  out  of  courtesy  to  the  chief 
of  the  department,  if  nothing  else,  as  he  has  taken  an  inter«t 
in  it  so  far,  we  ought  to  back  him  up  with  the  strongest  petition 
we  can  possibly  present.  In  addition  to  this  resolution,  peti- 
tions have  been  sent  out  for  signature  to  some  2,000  people. 
I  sent  in  a  very  strong  petition  from  Philadelphia,  and  we  sent 
a  copy  to  many  places  accompanied  with  a  blank  petition. 
Many  of  you  may  not  have  received  those  p>etitions,  but,  if  you 
have  not,  you  will  receive  them  when  you  return  home,  and  I 
wish  that  you  would  return  those  petitions  if  they  are  signed  by 
only  one  or  two.  This  should  be  done  promptly,  because  we 
have  got  to  work  promptly  if  we  do  not  wish  to  fail  in  this  work  of 
initiating  an  electricaldepartment  and  doing  it  well  at  the  sendoi 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mason  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Flower  (of  Texas):  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  resolution  should 
apply  to  cities  of  5,000  inhabitants  as  well  as  10,000. 

The  President  :  The  gentleman  is  not  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation, but  the  committee  may  accept  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  DeCa.mp:  The  resolution  is  before  the  Association  as 
formulated  by  the  committee,  and  I  would  not  like  to  alter  iton 
my  individual  responsibility.  I  think  that  $50,000  will  hardly 
cover  the  ground  of  the  work  as  it  should  be  conducted  in  the 
cities  named  in  the  resolution. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Mason  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  then 
put  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Cleveland,  then  offered  a  resolution  which 
was  handed  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  F.  A.  VVyman  rose  to  the  point  of  order  that  all  resolu- 
tions should  go  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  be  approved  by 
them  before  being  presented  to  the  Association. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  De  C.^mt  :  On  what  rule  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
based?  A  resolution  is  presented  and  you  announce  that  it  is 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  :  It  is  based  on  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  and  provide 
for  the  programme  and  the  order  of  exercises. 
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ECRETARV  Garratt  :  I  am  responsible  for  this  resolution 
ing  in  in  this  way.  I  was  asked  if  it  was  appropriate  for  Mr. 
rrence  to  introduce  a  resolution,  and  I  said  that  it  was.  If  I 
in  error  I  stand  corrected.  I  told  him  to  have  the  resolution 
ted  and  either  read  it  himself  or  hand  it  to  the  Secretary. 
R,  Mason  ;  Mr.  President,  have  you  given  us  the  only 
■rity  for  your  decision  ? 

HE  President  :  That  is  the  authority;  yes,  sir.  There  is  in 
ition  to  that  the  authority  that  might  be  cited,  that  it  is  sub- 
:ed   by  an  associate   member,  and   should   come   through  an 

member. 

Mason  :     I  understand  that  associate   members   have  all 
I,  except  those  of  voting,  as  recited  in  the  Constitution. 
President  :     The  decision  of   the  Chair  is  based   upon 
provision  in  the  Constitution.     It  is  immaterial,  however,  if 
leets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Convention. 
»R.  Mason  :     I  would  be  gtad   to   have   that   matter  decided 
the  Association,  through  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
lir.     I  do  not  wish  any  disrespect  in  the  appeal. 
'he  President  ;     Certainly  not.     My  ruling  was  on  the  way 
matter  presented  itself  to  me. 

'r.  Mason  :  I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  I  think 
i  question  should  be  settled;  it  is  a  very  important  one  and 
uld  be  settled  now.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of 
Association  ever  to  repose  in  the  Executive  Committee  such 
exclusive  power  as  this,  that  no  business  can  get  to  this  As- 
iation  except  through  the  Executive  Committee.  If  that  is 
it  is  meant,  let  us  know  it. 

HE  President  :  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  so.  That  is, 
o  matters  pertaining  to  the  arrangement  of  programme  and 
rcises.  All  matters  must  come  through  the  Executive  Corn- 
ice— all  such  matters  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  our  Constitu- 


•r.  Mason  :  Of  course,  we  are  all  in  the  dark,  I  presume,  as 
he  character  of  this  resolution,  but  1  would  like  to  have  it 
ided  whether  a  member  of  the  Association  can  present  a 
•lution  to  the  Association  direct,  or  whether  it  must  go 
>ugh  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
HE  President  :     I  think  it  can  be  presented  directly  to  the 
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^BWOfi  uiiiii  if  there  i»  no  interf  creoce  with  tlie  order  of  bosiiitst  I 

upon  the  table.    There  being  no  interference  in  this  case,  I  tbialdfl 

Will  have  to  reconsider  the  position  taken  upon  tiiat.     ^AppUn^^ 

Mr.  F.  a.  Wvman  (of   Boston):     Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  al 

question  of  privilege,  and  ask  if  it  is  not  clearly  stated  to  ikH 
Constitution  and  By-laws  that  all  (>apers  and  resolutions  thal^H 
presented  before  the  Association  shall  pass  through  the  hands  j 
of  the  Executive  Committee  ?  ^J 

THt  Pit£MC>eNT  :  It  does  not  state  all  papers.  I  will  ask^l 
Secretary  to  read  that  section  of  the  Constitution.  f 

Secretarv  Gakratt  :  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Constlturiafl 
here,  but  I  think  I  can  set  the  gentleman  right.  The  Const|^| 
tion  states  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committt*  rol 
examine  all  ''papers,"  but  it  does  not  state  that  all  resolutiou  1 
shall  pass  through  their  hands.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  I 
Association  to  have  important  resolutions  pass  by  way  of  lb*  I 
Executive  Committee,  but  they  do  not  of  necessity  go  that  waj.  I 

Mr.  Lockwood  (of  Detroit);  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  new  I 
Constitution  which  you  may  have.  I 

Secreiakv  Gakratt  :     The  Constitution  says  that  the  Execu-  I 
tive  Committee  shall  be  the  governing  body  of  the  Associatioa;  I 
that  it  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  its  Chairman   from  lime  to  j 
time,  and  shall  report  upon  applications  for  membership,  shall 
gather  proper  information  upon  topics  of  interest,  and  see  ihcj  I 
are  arranged  for  discussion  by  the  several  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.     Five   members  of    the   committee   shall   constitute  *■ 
quorum. 

Mr.  De  Ca.mp  :  I  may  state  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  either  direct  or  fx-offido,  ever  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Association.  I  will  enlighten  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  as  I  see  how  he  has  been  misled- 
The  Executive  Committee  have  been  in  the  habit  of  revising  thi 
papers  which  have  been  presented,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Association  of  the  cumbersome  amount  of  papers  to  be  read 
for  discussion  before  the  Convention.  It  has  always  been  ihff 
case  that  there  was  more  good  material  presented  than  it  wa*- 
possible  for  us  to  get  through  with  ;  and,  therefore,  all  suci»- 
papers  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  decide 
which  were  of  the  most  general  interest  to  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Wvman  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  was 
last  up  if  it  was  not  the  feeling  at  Niagara  Falls,  that  all  things 
should  go  before  the  Executive  Committee,  in  order  that  adver- 
tising schemes  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  Association? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  I  presume  if  the  resolution  should  take  the 
form  of  an  advertising  scheme,  the  Association  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  sit  down  on  it  peremptorily. 

Mr.  Alexander  :  Mr.  President,  if  an  associate  member 
appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair;  how  do  you  decide  that 
point  ?  Can  an  associate  member  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  ? 

The  President:     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Dr.  Mason:  Does  not  the  Constitution  recite  that  associate 
members  shall  have  all  privileges  except  those  of  voting? 

The  President:  Ana  ppeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
is  a  privilege  so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  voting,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  comes  under  that  exception.  The  matter  was  presented  by  an 
active,  rather  than  an  associate  member.  We  will  admit  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  VVyman  :     I  move  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.   Mason  :     That  cannot  be  done  until  it  is  read. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  Secretary  Garratt  read 
'he  resolution  which  was  as  follows  : 

H'hircoi,  The  present  classificalion  of  eleclric  light  carbons  is  much  higher 
■ban  other  commodities  of  corresponding  weight,  bulk  and  liability  to 
'■*Tnagc  ;  packages  less  than  car  lots  being  rated  as  lirst-class,  and  car  load 
'^ts  as  third  class  ;  and  this  classificalion  was  made  years  ago  when  few  Car- 
lsons were  manufactured,  when  they  were  high  priced  and  supposed  to  be 
iTery  liable  to  damage  ;  but  are  now  among  the  cheapest  shipped,  are  com- 
pactly and  securely  packed,  easily  handled  and  not  liable  to  damage  in  the 
•••"clinarj'  risks  of  transportation,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
**aiin  for  breakage  of,  or  damage  to,  carbons  has  ever  been  preferred  to  the 
railroad  ; 

TT/urf/ore,  h<  it  rtsohtJ,  That  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  in 
Convention  assembled,  considers  the  present  classification  unjustly  burden- 
•'^nie,  and  believes  the  interests  of  all  electric  light  companies  will  be  promoted 
"y  reducing  the  classification,  and  that  greater  volume  of  traffic  and  corre- 
*Ponding  gain  to  the  railroad  rumpanics  will  accrue  ; 

^nJ  bt  it  further  resolved.  Thai  this  Association  endorses  the  efforts  of  the 
(^ornmittee  of  carbon  manufacturers  appointed  to  make  application  to  the 
K*ncral  freight  classification  committees  of  the  United  States  in  furtherance 
''f  this  resolution. 
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Dr.  Mason  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  read. 
(Seconded.     Carried.) 

The  President:  I  think  your  President  will  have  to  apolo- 
gize in  this  matter,  and  in  future  keep  the  people  from  the  bajclc 
of  the  platform,  as  they  distract  his  attention. 

Mr.  Huntley  :  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  on  nomination  of  officers  and  place 
of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that  the  committee  so 
appointed  be  requested  to  report  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
to-morrow  morning.     (Seconded.     Carried.) 

The  President  :  I  will  appoint  as  a  committee  on  nomlM- 
tion  and  place  of  meeting,  the  following  members  :  Mr. 
Huntley,  Mr.  Francisco,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Dc  Camp  and  Mr,  Beeb«. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  Mr.  President,  now  I  move  you  that  when  this 
Convention  adjourns  at  Kansas  City,  that  it  adjourns  to  meet  in 
the  month  of  August,  1890,  at  such  a  day  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  decide  upon,  to  meet  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 

Colonel  Ransom  :  I  desire  to  second  that  motion,  and  in 
doing  so  to  state  that  I  suppose  you  are  all  well  aware  where 
Cape  May  is.  It  is  two  hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia  and  four 
from  New  York.  There  is  at  Cape  May,  the  Hotel  StockloD, 
which  has  400  rooms,  with  a  capacity  for  800  persons,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  There  is  also  ample  committee 
room,  free  of  charge.  There  is  a  fine  orchestra  in  the  house 
during  the  Summer  to  give  concerts  in  the  morning  and  hops  in 
the  evening.  The  Stockton  is  strictly  first-class.  The  rales, 
according  to  location  of  rooms,  are,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00  and  $5.00 
per  day.  There  is  also  power  for  exhibition  purposes,  140  horse- 
power, which  can  be  had  free  of  charge.  Colonel  Walton,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Stockton,  came  on  from  New  York  with  us,  and 
has  been  here  a  number  of  days  ;  and  we  who  know  hiro  best 
think  we  would  like  to  be  under  his  charge  while  at  Cape  May. 
Your  resolution  says  nothing  in  regard  to  the  Stockton,  but  to 
go  to  Cape  May  is  to  go  to  the  Stockton.  I  desire  to  second  the 
motion  of  Mr.  De  Camp.     (Carried.) 

Dr.  Mason  ;  I  move  we  adjourn  to  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 
I  do  wish  if  that  is  not  the  hour  to  which  the  gentlemen  desire 
to  adjourn,  that  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  some  other  hour,  that  we 
may  commence  promptly  in  the  morning.  (Motion  seconded  and 
carried.) 
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r     The  President  :     I  will  call  the  meeting  to  order  promptly 
at  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 

Whereupon  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Coates* 
Opera  House,  February  14th,  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.  m. 


FOURTH    DAYS   PROCEEDINGS. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

Promptly  at  9.30  o'clock,  a.  .m.,  President  Weeks  called  the 
Convention  to  order,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  A.  V.  Garratt,  at 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  Chair:  We  have  for  the  first  business  this  morning  a 
j  special  order,  which  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
i  tions  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  chairman  of  that 
,  committee  is  Mr.  C.  R.  Huntley. 

Mr.  Huntley  presented  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  would  respectfully  report 
action,  and  beg  leave  that  the  Secretary  may  read  the  report. 

Secretary  Garratt  read  the  report,  as  follows  : 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINATIONS. 

For  President,  M.  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.;  For  First 
Vice-President,  E.  A.  Maher,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  For  Second 
Vice-President,  C.  L.  Edgar,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  For  Executive 
Committee :  C.  R.  Huntley,  Chairman  ;  E.  R.  Weeks,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  James  English,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  S.  A.  Armstrong, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  M.  D.  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  J.  Francisco, 
Rutland,  Vt.;  A.  F.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  A.  Seeley,  New 
York  ;    H.  K.  Thurber,  New  York. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
before  you,  what  is  your  pleasure? 

Dr.  Mason  (of  Boston) :  The  Constitution  calls  for  a 
ballot  on  this  subject,  does  it  not,  upon  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee?  Therefore,  a  motion  to  adopt  the  re- 
port would  not  be  proper.  I  desire,  sir,  in  a  word  of  explanation, 
to  make  a  nomination.  I  think  that  every  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation recognizes,  with  something  akin  to  gratitude,  the  very 
felicitous,  the  very  remarkable  services  of  the  present  President 
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of  this  Association.  I  believe  that  I  do  ooc  speak  for  myself 
alone,  but  for  every  member  of  the  Association.  «rfaen  I  say  that 
we  have  had  an  exceptionally  profitable  as  well  as  enjoyable 
meeting  here  in  Kansas  City  ;  and  that  very  largely  this  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  our  President,  Mr.  E.  R.  Weeks.  L,  therefore, 
desire  to  put  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  this  Associ- 
ation for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  E.  R.  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City. 
(Applause.) 

Mk.  De  Camp  (of  Philadelphia):  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Convention:  That  nomination  being  made  outside 
of  the  committee,  I  think  it  requires  a  second.  I  arise  to  second 
the  nomination.  As  a  member  of  that  committee,  whatever  may 
have  occurred  to  the  committee,  as  having  been  done  strictly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association,  by  the  nature  of  our  business, 
and  what  is  contemplated  for  the  future ;  and  however  much  I 
might  accord  with  the  committee  with  which  I  am  pleased  to 
say  I  am  fully  agreed,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  second  thai 
nomination.  Whatever  we  may  be  glad  to  do  as  a  body  of  men, 
we  certainly  owe  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  proper  appreciation 
for  those  who  have  already  ser\'ed  us.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying,  of  ail  the  meetings  that  this  Association  has  had,  of 
which  I  have  attended,  from  step  to  step,  there  has  been 
evidence  of  a  healthy  growth.  But  like  the  growth  of  our 
country,  we  have  in  that  total  growth  made  a  stride.  The  step 
from  our  last  meeting  to  the  present,  comes  under  that  class<— it 
is  a  stride  !  This  is  the  most  largely  attended  meeting  we  have 
had.  There  has  been  the  most  interest  taken  in  it,  and  our  worit 
has  been  of  the  most  practical  kind,  and  I  think  that  it  has  been 
due  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
President  of  this  Association.  He  has  been,  during  the  last  six 
months,  at  work  constantly,  or  results  such  as  we  see  before  us 
could  not  have  been  accomplished.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  fully  appreciate  the  feelings  of  this  Association,  as  well  as  I 
know  the  Association  and  its  members  individually,  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  its  officers  in  the  past.  I  heartily  second  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Weeks  as  President.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  your  action  in  this  matter  is 
gratifying  to  me,  in  that  it  evinces  your  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration just  drawing  to  a  close.     Next  to  the  consciousness  of 
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having  done  one's  best,  comes  the  approval  of  one's  friends  and 
t  associates  ;  but,  gentlemen,  my  views  of  the  Presidency  of  this 
Association  have  not  changed.     It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent  of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  should  be  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  large  eastern  cities,  one  of  the  great  electric 
centers,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  tlie  country,  where  he  can  carefully 
watch  all  movements  affecting  the  interest  of  the  industries  that 
we  represent.     Kansas  City  is  not  such  a  center,  although  Kan- 
sas City  will  some  time  undoubtedly  be  just  such  a  place  and  the 
place  where,  for  this  very  reason,  the  President  of  some  future 
Convention  of  this  Association  might  well   be  located  ;  it  is  not 
now    so.     I,    myself,  have  during    my  administration   felt   fre- 
[  quently  the  disadvantage  of  distance;  and  if  the  interests  rep- 
resented in  this  Association   have  not  suffered,  it  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  zeal  and  support  of  the  eastern  members,  it  has 
I   been   due  largely  to  the  vigilance  of  our  Secretary  and  to  the 
earnest  watchfulness,    the  zealous  application  and  industry  of 
our  eastern  committee.     The  success  of  this  Convention,  gentle- 
I   men,  which  has  been  so  kindly  attributed  to  me,  is  due  very 
much  more  to  the  combined  effort  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
supported   the  administration  and  have  looked  out  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association  so  carefully,  than  it  is  to  your  Presi- 
dent. 

For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  I  feel,  much  as  I  appreciate  the- 
honor  you  offer  me,  that  the  best  interests  of  this  Association 
require  the  election  of  the  officers  nominated  by  your  commit- 
tee. In  the  expression  that  has  been  made  and  in  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  this  Association,  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Association  throughout  the  West,  which  was  the  reason  for  my 
acceptance  of  this  office,  I  find  my  reward.  I  thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen, for  your  offer  but  for  the  reasons  stated  must  respect- 
fully decline  the  nomination.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  A.  Armstrong  (of  Camden,  N.  J.):  The  committee  very 
kindly  suggested  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  am  so  placed  that  1  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
both  in  justice  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  unwise  from  a 
personal  standpoint,  for  me  to  accept  the  place.  The  New  Jer- 
sey member  of  this  committee  will  needs  do  a  great  deal  of  work. 
I  am  so  placed  officially  and  otherwise  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
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the  time  that  ought  to  be  given.  I  appreciate  very  heartily  the 
compliment  paid  me,  and  would  ask  that  I  be  relieved  from  thai 
position,  and  would  suggest  that  the  general  manager  of  our 
company,  who  is  here,  would  much  more  efficiently  fill  the  place, 
and  would  answer  to  every  good  purpose  that  I  could  were  I 
there,  and  if  the  committee  will  only  accept  that  suggestion  and 
nominate  in  my  place  Mr.  John  J.  Burleigh,  I  should  be  obliged. 

Mr.  De  Camf  :  I  understand  Judge  Armstrong  nominates 
Mr.  Burleigh  in  place  of  himself.  I  take  that  as  a  nomination 
perfectly  in  order.  As  Judge  Armstrong's  nomination  was  made 
by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion,  by  the  committee,  I  must  con- 
fess that  at  the  time  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Judge 
Armstrong  could  or  would  be  willing  to  give  the  time  and  at- 
tention necessary  to  serve  on  that  committee.  I  heartily  second 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Burleigh  as  a  substitute  for  Judge  Arm- 
strong, a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  competent  in  everj"  par- 
ticular, and  a  man  who  can  be  of  much  use.  I  like  to  have  men 
on  that  committee  that  we  can  get  our  hands  on  once  in  awhile. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
before  you.  The  Constitution  provides  that  it  shall  be  voted 
upon  by  ballot.     The  Secretary  will  proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

Dr.  M.\son  :  I  understand  that  a  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded  for  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Burleigh  in  the  place  of 
Judge  Armstrong. 

The  President  :  I  understood  that  to  be  accepted  by  the 
committee,  and,  therefore,  incorporated  in  their  report.  How- 
ever, I  will  put  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  substitute  Mr.  Burleigh  in  place  of  Judge  Arm- 
strong was  then  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Phelps  (of  New  York):  I  believe  I  am  entirely  in  order 
to  move  you  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association  for  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  reported  by  the  committee.  If  I  am,  I  will  make 
that  motion. 

The  President  :     That  is  entirely  in  order. 

The  motion  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  the  officers  and  members  named  in  the  report 
was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 

The  President  :     I  declare  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
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of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  :    President,  Mr. 
arsden  J.   Perry,  of  Providence,  R.    I.;  First   Vice-President, 

fward  A.  Maher,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Second  Vice-President,  C. 
Edgar,  Boston,  Mass.  Upon  the  Executive  Committee  :  C. 
Huntley,  Chairman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  R.  Weeks,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  James  English,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  J.  Burleigh, 
Camden,  N.  J.;  M.  D.  Law,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  J.  Francisco, 
Rutland,  Vt,;  Dr.  A.  F.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  A,  Seeley, 
New  York;  H.  K.  Thurber,  New  York. 

Mr.  De  Camp;  You  read  Mr.  English's  name  as  being  from^ 
Bridgeport. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  It  is  so  written  in  the  report;  he  is 
connected  with  the  Bridgeport  Electric  Light  Co.,  but  he  lives 
in  New  Haven.     It  is  the  James  English  whom  we  all  know. 

The  President:     Is  the  committee  upon   resolutions  in   re- 
gard to  the  death  of  members  ready  to   report  ?     Mr.   Degen- 
^^rdt,  Chairman. 

^■Secretary  Garratt  :  I  believe  the  Secretary  was  a  member 
of  that  committee.  I  have  not  been  instructed  by  the  other 
members  in  regard  to  any  meeting.  1  will  endeavor  to  get  them 
together  and  have  a  report  before  this  afternoon. 

The  President  :  The  next  order  of  business  will  be  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  Elec- 
tricity as  Applied  to  Street  Railways. 
I  Mr.  F.  J.  Sprague,  of  New  York,  presented  the  following  paper: 
iff.  President  and  Delegates:  Scarcely  i;  years — a  period  of  time  yet 
within  the  memory  of  the  youngest  of  us — have  passed  since  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  the  transmission  of  energy  for  light,  power  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  speech.  Of  the  progress  of  the  first  I  need  not  speak,  for  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Convention  are  well  cognizant  of  its  history  and  the  advance  it 
has  made  within  that  time.  The  spread  of  the  telephone  to  nearly  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  14  years  since  it  was  exhibited  as  a  scientific  toy  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  financial  success  of  the  parent  company,  are  facts  con- 
tinually before  your  minds  or  ringing  in  your  ears.  But  that  great  industry, 
the  transmission  of  electricity  for  power,  with  its  possibilities  of  all  kinds,  ia 
of  very  recent  development.  Six  years  ago  there  were  scarcely  too  electric 
motors  in  operation  in  the  United  Stales  for  any  purpose;  to-day  there  are 
00  less  than  15,000  motors  in  use,  applied  to  not  less  than  300  different  indus- 
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tries,  and  an  industrial  revolution  is  taking  place  equaling,  if  not  surpauing, 
in  importance  thai  attending  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  and  mu- 
vclous  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  transmission 
of  power  by  electricity  in  its  general  application,  but  to  touch  upon  one 
branch  only,  that  of  railway  work,  reviewing  very  briefly  the  developmrnl  in 
the  United  States,  pointing  out  the  salient  features  of  successful  operation, 
noting  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  and,  after  some  remarks  upon 
the  legal  questions  which  have  arisen,  considering  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

The  modern  electric  railway  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  Europe;  ill 
babyhood  was  in  Europe  ;  but  in  its  youth  and  younger  manhood  it  is  purely 
American.  In  1881,  Dr.  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  established  the  pioneer  railaay 
on  the  I.ichtcnfclde  line,  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  run- 
ning. It  was  followed  by  other  roads,  some  commercial  and  others  for  exhi- 
bition, erected  by  the  firm  of  Siemens,  and  by  work  done  by  other  electricil 
engineers.  The  Siemens  also  established  a  line  at  Frankfort.  The  Doctor 
Hopkinson  established  one  at  Portrush,  Ireland.  Another  was  established 
at  Blackpool.  This  last  was  a  conduit  system.  .  A  double  metallic  overheid 
system  was  established  in  18S8,  at  Vevay,  Switzerland,  and  comparatively 
recently,  the  Siemens  have  established  a  conduit  system  at  Buda  Pesth. 

The  first  line  which  was  established  in  the  United  Slates  for  actual  com- 
mercial service  was  a  suburban  line  of  two  miles  in  length,  built  by  Mr. 
Daft,  just  outside  of  Baltimore,  in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  using  a  central  rill. 
Other  lines  were  established  by  Mr.  Vanderpoele  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  using  the  single  and  double  trolley  system,  with  the  trolley  traveling 
upon  and  carried  by  the  wire  and  connected  to  the  car  by  a  flexible  cable. 

In  all  this  pioneer  work  the  system  used  was  that  of  direct  supply,  bui 
most  of  the  mechanical  features  as  well  as  the  electrical  details  have  no* 
given  way  to  other  and  more  efficient  methods  of  operation. 

Of  the  more  recent  work,  three  classes  demand  attention,  one  being  the 
system  of  independent  units  operated  by  the  storage  battery,  and  the  other 
two  being  direct  systems  of  supply,  one  underground,  the  other  overhead. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  details  of  these  three  systems  or  their  modifications,  lor 
it  would  be  a  repetition  of  much  which  has  already  been  written,  but  I  will 
briefly  state  the  facts  and  the  conclusion  I  have  formed  concerning  them. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  attractive  in  the  proposed  application  of 
storage  batteries  to  the  propulsion  of  cars.  To  be  able  to  conveniently  store 
up  a  large  amount  of  energy  in  a  box,  put  it  aboard  a  car,  carry  it  around 
with  us,  and  take  from  it  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  work,  offers,  when 
practicable,  a  solution  of  the  street  car  problem  for  which  we  arc  all  devoutly 
hopeful.  But  look  at  it  commercially.  The  storage  battery  is  still  a  long  wsy 
from  being  a  serious  competitor  of  the  direct  source  of  supply.  True,  gre»i 
improvements  have  been  made  in  it,  but  these  improvements  have  not  very 
much  altered  its  character,  or  the  weight  which  is  necessary,  or  the  care  whith 
must  be  exercised  in  getting  an  economical  return  from  the  battery,    Tbtse 
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itits  have  made  it  possible   to  take  a  heavier  charge  from  the 

■y  without  producing  buckling,  have  made  a  rougher  usage  of  the  bat- 

nechanically  possible,  and  have  in  some  instances  greatly  reduced  its 

if  manufacture,  so  that  the  element  of  maintenance  is  a  less  serious  one 

was  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  but  (he  capacity  of  the  battery,  while  it  has 

vmewhat  increased,  remains  such  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  have  about 

Dunds  to  propel  an  ordinary  street  car.     This   means  an  excessive 

II  lakes  up  space  and  is  a  serious  extra  load  to  be  carried  around. 

iires  frequent  shifting,  and  its  capacity  as  well  as  discharge  rate  are  so 

:d  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  work  such  a  battery  upon  grades  which 

L*II  severe.     I  believe  it  is  possible  with  care  to  operate  a  storage  bat- 

jb  grades  not  exceeding,  say,  four  per  cent.,  and  with  limited  speed  and 

mileage  at  an  expense  about  equal  to  that  of  horses,  or  a  little  less,  but 

t  about  double  the  expense  which  is  necessary  upon  a  suitably  erected 

Operly  operated  overhead  system. 

iiere  in  the  United  Stales,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  serious  storage 

teing  done  at  the  present   moment.     The   nearest  attempt  was  where 

experiments  were  made  on  the  Madison  Avenue  Line,  New  York  City, 

about  a  dozen  cars  were  being  run  up  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

Wing  to  legal  complications,  only  two  cars  are  now  running  there — with 

daily  mileage  I  do  not  know.     But   nowhere   is   the  work  done  at  all 

alenl  to  what  is  constantly  practiced  on  the  overhead  line.     On  that 

:e,  motor  cars  start  out  at   5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  run  until 

ight.     Many  cars  make  150  or  ifio  miles  a  day,  and  some  cars  have  even 

180  and  190  miles  a  day.     Half  of  this  for  storage  battery  work  is  good 

but  it  is  not  up  to  the  demands  which  street  railway  managers  make, 

ntil  the  radical  improvements  which  arc  promised  are  made  in  it,  the 

)f  application  will  be  limited. 

;  conduit  system  of  direct  supply  has  been  attempted  in  several  places, 
ly  at  Denver,  Cleveland,  Allegheny  City  and  Boston,  but  at  all  the 
I  mentioned  these  experiments  have  proved  disastrous  and  have  been 
loned,  save  the  short  section  at  Allegheny  City,  In  England,  the  Black- 
inc,  under  special  conditions,  has  been,  1  believe,  fairly  successful,  and 
da  Pesih,  the  Messrs.  Siemen  have  a  conduit  system  in  successful  oper- 

t There,  however,  the  drainage  is  very  perfect,  and,  in  addition,  a  man 
led  for  given  sections  of  the  track,  and  is  continually  employed  in 
ing  his  section  and  clearing  it  out.  Assuming  good  sewerage,  the 
lit  can  unquestionably  be  made  to  work.  It  becomes  then  a  question  of 
but  for  general  application,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
ties  do  not  have  a  sewerage  system  which  can  take  care  of  the  street 
ige,  the  expense  is  prohibitory  save  on  large  systems  under  exceptional 
[ions.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  many  existing  well  constructed 
ell  drained  cable  conduits  will  become  electrical  conduits,  and  electricity 
sen  score  another  victory. 

•ystem,  however,  which  has  made  such  a  marked  advance  is  the  single 
.overhead  system   with  universally  flexible  underneath  contact,  and 
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this  hai  been  the  growth  of  the  pait  two  and  a  half  years.  I  think  I  un 
(airly  claim  for  the  Sprague  Company  the  pioneer  place  in  this  developtntal, 
but  the  commercial  development  on  the  lines  it  laid  down  has  been  withgral 
energy  pushed  forward  principally  by  both  it  and  the  Thomson-Houslon 
Company.  The  first  work  done  by  the  Sprague  Company,  other  than  exptii- 
menial  work  on  the  elevated  railroads,  was  made  but  a  short  distance  (roo 
this  city.  Asinglecar  was  started  in  iSSyon  the  Union  Passenger  Railway  Coa- 
pany's  line  in  St.  Joseph,  with  a  small  7,^  horse-power  motor,  single  geared, 
and  adapted  to  run  at  a  very  high  speed  on  a  suburban  extension.  It  is  a  mil- 
ler of  interest  that  the  road  has  seen  nearly  every  change  made  in  the  sys- 
tem. Its  lines  have  been  extended  twice,  and  it  has  both  the  old  style  moton 
and  the  more  modern  equipments.  But  all  the  work  done  on  that  lisc 
was,  it  may  be  said,  purely  experimental,  and  it  was  not  until  the  2il  ol 
February  that  the  Richmond  road  was  officially  opened  to  the  public.  I  speak 
of  this  road,  not  so  much  because  of  my  personal  interest  in  it,  but  because  it 
marked  an  era  in  the  development  of  electric  railways.  A  radi(^al  departure 
was  made  from  the  work  which  had  been  done  prior  to  that  time,  not  only  in 
the  amount  and  extent  of  the  system  equipped  and  the  number  of  the  mi- 
chines  operated,  but  also  in  the  disposition  and  control  of  the  machines,  the 
system  of  overhead  wiring,  and  the  method  of  getting  the  current  from  Itie 
wire.  The  characteristics  of  that  line  are  now  pretty  well  known.  It  wu» 
road  of  about  12  miles  in  length,  with  30  curves,  some  of  them  of  exceed- 
ingly short  radius,  with  grades  running  as  high  as  to  per  cent.,  and  witbi 
roadbed  utterly  unfit  for  the  traffic  which  it  had  to  support.  The  equipmeni 
was  for  40  cars  requiring  So  machines,  and  was  to  be  operated  from  one 
central  station.  When  first  proposed,  the  attempt  was  looked  upon  with  1 
good-  deal  of  ridicule,  not  only  by  street  railway  men.  but  by  electricitiu 
themselves.  The  street  railway  men  thought  that  the  ordinary  condition  o( 
street  car  service  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  self-propeller  car  to  asoead 
a  grade  exceeding  five  or  six  per  cent.;  and  as  for  attempting  a  10  per  ceaL 
grade,  that  was  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason.  As  regards  the  electrical  prob- 
lems,  the  motors,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  car  body,  flexibly  connected 
by  chain  gearing  or  belts  to  the  axles,  were  placed  underneath  the  car,  and 
flexibly  and  concentrically  geared  to  the  axles.  They  were  uncovered  and 
exposed  to  the  mud  and  moisture,  and  to  all  the  accumulations  which  might 
collect  in  the  street.  They  were  built  to  run  on  a  400-volt  grounded  circuit, 
and  to  run  in  either  direction  with  fixed  brushes.  Insanity  was  a  mild  term 
to  designate  the  mental  condition  of  one  who  made  these  proposals.  The 
motor  man  was  confined  to  his  ordinary  platform  and  the  regulating  devicts 
there  situated.  A  wire  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  extended  over 
the  track,  and  supplied  at  intervals  of  its  length  by  a  wire  carried  alongside 
the  street,  where  the  strain  upon  the  poles  was  least,  and  this  main  con- 
ductor was  supplied  at  three  or  four  central  points  by  feeders  from  the 
central  station.  The  current,  moreover,  was  taken  from  this  wire,  not  by 
a  traveling  carriage  upon  the  wire,  flexibly  connected  with  the  car,  but  I'f 
an  arm  reaching  upward  and  pressing  underneath  the  wire.     This  cooOCt 
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h  is  now  technically  known  as  the  trolley  pole,  was  placed  in  the 
the  car  and  had  a  universal  movement,  resisting  up  and  down 
:nt  sufficiently  to  make  a  good  contact  with  the  wire,  but  at  the 
free  to  follow  all  vertical  deflections.  In  addition,  it  had  a  lateral 
of  considerable  reach,  offering  little  opposition  to  any  side  deflec- 
le  wire  itself. 

ichmond  has  passed  into  history.  It  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  it 
I  victories  as  well.  But  it  remains  with  all  its  crudities  and  with 
Idenis  which  have  marked  its  career,  as  the  one  great  step  in  ad- 
ose  features  in  the  main,  have  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
trie  railways.  Machines  have  been  made  larger,  they  have  been 
hanically  and  electrically  mure  perfect.  Changes  of  detail  have 
ent,  but  most  of  the  characteristic  features  there  outlined  mark 
rly  every  electrical  railway  which  is  either  in  operation,  in  process 
:tion,  or  under  contract. 

}ur  work  alone  and  that  of  1S87  as  a  basis,  in  1888  it  was  trebled, 
of  1888  was  quintupled  in  18S9.  As  to  what  it  will  be  in  tStjo,  I 
zard  a  guess.  Its  strongest  opponents  two  years  ago  are  now  its 
,8,  and  the  enterprise,  for  which  it  was  then  difficult  to  get  a  dollar 
t,  to-day  demands  the  best  thought  and  the  most  active  energies 
It  corporations  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  contracts  for 
quipments  involve  larger  amounts  than  almost  any  other  electrical 
The  business  done  in  this  year  will  probably  be  not  less  than 
Every  street  railway  in  the  United  States  is  watching  with  eager 
evelopments  of  the  rival  electrical  interests.  The  friends  of  the 
■m  are  on  the  defensive.  The  advocates  of  the  electric  system  are 
I  aggressive.  Its  flexibility,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extended,  its 
y  to  various  conditions  of  service,  its  freedom  from  long  con- 
ikdown,  the  marvelous  advances  which  have  been  made  in  per- 
apparatus,  all  insure  its  supremacy. 

rating  the  progress  of  electric  railways,  I  may  state  that  there  are 
owns  or  cities  in  the  United  States  with  one  or  more  electric  raiU 
pcration,  construction  or  under  contract,  and  that  these  roads  cum- 
t  1,500  miles  of  track,  equipped  with  1,700  motor  cars,  requiring 
rs,  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  45,000  horse-power,  and  steam  and 
generators  of  25,000  horse-power.  The  roads  in  operation  are 
out  ioo,oou  miles  per  day,  and  within  three  months  the  mileage 
ibled. 

lear  occasional  discordant  cries  about  the  possibility  of  breakdowns, 
operation,  the  danger  of  the  current,  or  the  unsightliness  of  over- 


er  question  is  rather  icsthetical  than  practical,  for,  as  now  erected, 
'  lines  are  among  the  most  costly,  and  with  care  can,  in  view  of 
rendered,  be  made  very  unobtrusive. 

ds  danger,  the  electric  car  is  the  safest  possible  vehicle,  because  of 
able  facility  of  control,  and  as  to  the  objections  to  the  overhead 
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line  on  the  score  of  danger,  which  have  been  raised  sometimes  by  the  munir 
ipal  authorities,  and  which  have  been  cited  by  the  telephone  intercsu.  tht» 
are,  wc  may  safely  say,  imaginary  rather  than  real.  Some  two  years  and  i 
half  ago,  I  settled  upon  400  volts  as  a  fairly  satisfactor\-  standard  of  poleoiiil 
for  which  the  motor  for  street  railway  service  should  be  built,  allowing  abooi 
10  per  cent,  drop  in  the  distribution  on  the  line,  making  the  potential  in  tlit 
station  about  440  to  450  volts.  In  some  cases,  where  dealing  with  he«vt 
work  on  extended  lines  and  small  conductors,  we  have  raised  the  potenliil 
at  the  motors  to  about  450  volts,  making  no  change  whatever  in  the  machine, 
and  have  run  the  central  station  at  4S0  to  500  volts.  There  are  in  the  Unilti 
Slates  about  80  electric  railways  in  operation.  Almost  every  employ*  of  the 
contracting  companies  and  a  great  many  employes  of  the  railway  companio 
themselves,  including  not  only  the  linemen,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
work  upon  the  electrical  equipment,  but  also  the  conductors  and  drivers, 
have  received  shocks  from  these  lines,  of  greater  or  less  duration,  and  under 
almost  every  possible  condition.  Yet  in  no  instance  which  ever  came  umkr 
my  observation,  or  of  which  we  have  any  reliable  record,  has  serious  injart 
resulted  from  the  shock  of  the  current  itself.  When  we  consider  that  these 
shocks  have  occurred  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  all  physical  condiliofti, 
and  for  varying  periods,  the  experience  seems  to.be  quite  ample  to  wamni 
the  assertion  that  as  ordinarily  constructed  a  constant  potential  circuit  ol  51X) 
volts  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life,  and  we  can  dismiss  that  question. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  that  which  was  promised  for 
electricity  has  been  in  the  main  entirely  fulfilled.  It  has  proved  itself  capui- 
of  doing  the  most  extraordinary  work  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditimis 
Grades  of  is^  per  cent.,  and  more  recently,  of  14  per  cent.,  have  \>ctti 
ascended  with  loaded  cars.  Grades  three  miles  long,  varying  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.,  have  been  ascended  by  a  motor  car  pulling  a  tow  car.  It  hu 
done  work  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  it  by  horscj. 
It  has  enabled  the  running  speed  of  cars  to  be  increased,  even  in  crowded 
cities,  50  per  cent.;  and  on  suburban  routes,  speeds  of  ao  miles  or  more  ha«e 
been  made.  Experimental  runs  of  30  miles  an  hour  on  the  ordinary  street 
car  with  the  narrow  flange  wheel,  have  been  attained;  and  on  special  experi- 
ments, a  speed  of  nearly  150  miles  an  hour  has  been  made  for  a  short  disun«. 
The  electric  car  has  shown  that  it  can  run  faster  on  both  up  and  down  grades, 
that  it  can  be  gotten  under  way  and  stopped  more  quickly  than  a  horse  car; 
that  with  any  given  number  of  cars  the  mileage  has  been  increased  and  lb« 
same  time  intervals  made  with  a  less  number  of  cars.  Many  cars  have  made 
from  180  to  190  miles  in  one  day.  Horse  space  having  been  saved,  the 
equipments  occupy  a  third  less  space,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  ability 
to  back  when  necessary,  and  again  quickly  gain  headway,  has  enabled  an 
electric  railway  car  in  crowded  and  narrow  streets,  to  work  its  passage  wbrre 
a  horse  car  would  be  at  a  dead  standstill.  Not  only  has  the  possibility  of 
running  down  grade  faster  been  established,  but  thai  possibility  with  a  high 
degree  of  safety,  because  in  the  event  of  losing  control  of  a  car  by  tli« 
brakes,  the  instant  reversal  of  the  motor  will  bring  the  car  to  a  standstill. 


This  has  frequently  been  the  experience,  and  in  one  case,  which  was  recently 
reported  to  us,  the  inspector  staled  that  a  car  was  goini;  nearly  35  miles  an 
^our  on  the  down  jjrade  before  the  driver  attempted  to  reverse  his  machine; 
but  when  he  did  reverse  it,  he  brought  his  car  to  a  standstill  with  the  loss  o( 
Bnly  one  gear.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  possible  excitement  of  the 
Inspector,  I  think  the  car  was  moving  at  least  25  miles  an  hour  when  the 
reversal  took  place. 

I  The  riding  of  an  electric  car  is  unquestionably  easier  than  on  the  majority 
pf  cable  or  horse  cars,  starting  and  stopping  more  easily,  and  being  in  a  very 
larg;e  measure  free  from  oscillation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
ears  are  cleaner,  that  they  are  brilliantly  lighted,  and  that  it  would  be  possible 
even  to  heat  them  by  electricity.  Thesaniiary  conditions  are  entirely  altered, 
And  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  conserved  by  doing  away  with 
(tables,  with  all  their  unsavory  characteristics  and  resultant  injury  to  the 
value  of  adjacent  real  estate.  Branch  lines  of  every  possible  combination  of 
grade,  curve  and  ill-conditioned  street,  which  has  so  often  proved  prohibitory 
to  any  other  system  of  propulsion,  have  been  operated  by  the  electric  system,. 
Distances  up  to  six  miles  or  more  away  from  a  single  station  have  been  oper- 
ated without  difficulty,  and  large  numbers  of  cars  from  one  station.  It  can 
very  properly  be  said  thai  there  have  been  many  breakdowns  ;  that  machines 
bave  depreciated  ;  that  there  have  been  exasperating  troubles.  True,  these 
things  have  happened,  and  in  case  of  defective  workmanship  and  of  careless 
inspection  or  management,  they  will  happen  again,  no  matter  what  system  of 
propulsion  is  adopted.  The  accidents  which  can  happen  to  a  motor  come 
within  a  very  limited  category,  and  ihe  liability  of  a  motor  to  these  accidents 
is  being  very  rapidly  reduced  to  a  minimum,  till  it  is  becoming  to-day  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  machinery,  capable  of  the  longest  continued  use  and  a 
large  amount  of  abuse.  The  very  accidents  which  have  happened,  as  simple 
as  the  causes  are — and  I  may  say  here  that  nine-tenths  of  elecirica!  troubles 
arc  due  to  mechanical  defects — and  the  very  makeshifts  which  have  been 
temporarily  resorted  lo  to  overcome  the  troubles  and  keep  the  lines  in  opera- 
tion, are  the  best  evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  the  system  and  the  perfection 
10  which  it  will  arrive.  No  other  machine  in  existence  has,  in  so  short  a 
period  of  development,  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  is  capable 
of  such  varied  application,  and  can  be  so  quickly  and  easily  understood. 

The  cost  of  operation  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  my  early  claim 
has  been  substantiated.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  August,  1SS8,  and  also  in  some  earlier  communica- 
tions, I  made  an  estimate  as  to  the  expense  of  operating  a  30  car  road,  divid- 
ing these  operating  expenses  under  two  heads:  (t)  Those  belonging  to  the 
central  station  ;  and  (2)  what  may  be  called  the  road  operating  expenses,  the 
sum  of  the  two  constituting  ihe  total  cast  of  motive  power.  In  taking  this 
estimate  1  used  extra  care,  and  while  preserving  its  accuracy,  made  every 
reasonable  allowance  that  I  thought  necessary.  The  conclusion  at  which  I 
arrived  in  the  estimate  under  the  conditions  there  given,  was  thai  the  total 
cost  of  motive  per  car  mile  should  not  exceed  4^  cents  ;  and  this  included 
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everything  except  executive  and  salary  expenses,  taxes  and  insannce,  tnil 
other  matter  not  connected  with  motive  power.  I  also  stated  that  this  wts 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  operating  by  horses  (or  the  same  mileage, 
and  under  the  same  conditions.  My  estimate  was  then  considered  alto- 
gether too  liberal  in  favor  of  electricity.  Without  going  into  details,  I  nuy 
state  that  the  most  reliable  possible  records  of  roads,  under  every  possible 
condition  of  service,  bear  out  the  claims  that  I  then  made  as  (o  the  econom- 
ical operation  by  electricity.  I  have  the  records  of  only  a  portion  of  the  ro»di 
which  we  have  equipped.  Some  roads  see  fit  to  make  public  these  rccordi. 
Others,  and  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  do  not  care  to  do  so,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  municipal  bodies,  in  considering  the  granting  of  franchises,  will 
not  look  at  the  increased  cost  of  investment,  but  ignoring  the  manifold  id- 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  the  introduction  of  electricity,  for  the  public  as  well 
as  for  the  company,  are  inclined  to  make  unreasonable  demands  in  the  war 
of  the  reduction  of  fares,  or  require  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  extensioiu 
of  lines.  They  forget  that  the  reduction  of  one  cent  in  a  fare,  means  a  est 
on  30  percent,  in  the  receipts  of  the  company,  and  that  a  very  remarkable 
saving  of  expenses  must  be  made  in  order  to  meet  this  reduction  of  revenne; 
especially  where  there  is  an  increased  equipment  on  which  interest  must  kt 
earned.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  that  careful  investigation  will  convince  aoT 
candid  man  that  the  economic  claim  has  been  entirely  supported,  and  the 
best  elements  of  it  is  in  the  rapid  adoption  of  this  method  of  propulsion. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  in  place  relating  10  the  interferences  with  nihcr 
established  interests,  which  this  new  application  of  electricity  has  developed. 
Such  conflicts,  as  electricity  is  applied  to  different  industries,  necessarily  arise 
and  (esult  from  the  claims  made  by  two  or  three  enterprises  10  the  same  ira 
of  occupancy,  whether  of  air  or  earth.  There  have  been,  long  before  electric 
railways  became  at  all  common,  conflicts  of  a  more  or  less  limited  nature 
between  the  electric  lighting  and  telephone  interests.  In  the  early  days  of 
electric  lighting,  and  more  particularly  in  that  branch  known  as  constant 
potential  distribution,  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  earth  for  one-half  of 
the  circuit,  precisely  as  was  done  and  as  has  been  done  for  years  in  teleg- 
raphy. Practical  experience,  however,  demonstrated  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take where  incandescent  lights  were  concerned,  and  it  is  manifestly  a  mistake 
where  arc  lights  and  high  potentials  are  used.  The  objections  on  the  con- 
stant potential  incandescent  circuit  were  pertinent  because  of  the  liability  of 
fire  in  the  buildings  where  the  ground  circuit  was  used,  and  the  element  of 
personal  danger  very  quickly  put  an  end  to  an  attempt  to  use  a  ground  rif- 
cuit  for  an  arc  light  system.  The  same  cautionary  reasons  applicable  to  these 
two  classes  of  industries  do  not,  however,  apply  to  overhead  electric  railway 
systems.  The  electric  railway  circuit  is  purely  an  external  circuit.  Its  der- 
ivations are  through  the  cars  which  it  supplies.  It  is  led  into  no  dwelling; 
its  fixtures  are  not  within  the  ordinary  reach  of  any  being.  It  is  carried!" 
the  open  air,  in  full  view,  in  the  most  direct  possible  lines,  and  with  only  sutH 
supports  as  are  necessary  to  make  its  construction  safe,  and  to  keep  it  in 
alignment.      The  whole  construction  of  an  ovorhead  electrical  system  is 


(natcrially  «implified,  and  in  my  opinion  made,  mechanically  as  well  as  elec- 
trically, far  safer  by  the  adoption  n{  a  single  wire,  using  the  rails  as  a  return 
circuit.  The  practical  proof  of  the  wisdom  in  this  decision  is  the  fact,  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  electric  railways,  either  in  operation,  construction 
or  under  contract,  in  the  United  States,  use  only  the  single  wire  underneath 
contact.  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  at  this  stage  to  go  into  the  defense  of 
this  system.  Its  simplicity,  the  lightness  of  construction,  the  symmetry  of 
outline,  the  size  and  strength  of  the  poles,  the  fewness  of  the  supports,  the 
simplicity  of  all  curve  work,  turnouts,  crossings  and  sidings,  and  especially 
of  all  switch  work  and  switch  operations,  are  so  manifest  that  elaboration  of 
these  features  is  unnecessary. 

The  use  of  the  grounded  circuit  has  unquestionably  interfered  with  an- 
other and  widespread  application  of  the  use  of  electricity,  and  that  is  the 
operation  of  telephones  which  likewise  use  the  grounded  circuit.  So  long  as 
electric  railways  were  in  an  experimental  stage,  running  perhaps  in- subur- 
ban districts,  out  of  the  way  of  telephone  circuits,  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  by  telephone  companies  to  their  existence.  The  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  bringing  the  railway  system 
into  the  very  heart  of  towns  and  cities,  and  into  the  forefront  as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  extent  and  use  of  the  telephone 
system,  have  brought  the  two  interests  in  direct  connict,  which  conflict  is 
solely  because  of  their  common  use  of  that  great  reservoir  of  electricity,  if 
we  choose  so  to  term  it,  or  rather  that  great  common  medium  for  conduct- 
ing it  which  has  been  used  alike  by  railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs 
since  these  industries  were  started. 

The  claim  of  the  telephone  companies,  in  brief,  is  that  by  right  of  prior 
occupation  and  of  their  vested  interests,  no  electric  railway  or  other  circuit 
shall  so  use  the  earth  if  interfering  with  their  lines  in  any  way.  Their  claim 
is  far-reaching  ;  it  is  of  the  broadest  possible  character,  and,  strictly  inter- 
preted, is  an  exclusive  claim  on  the  use  of  the  earth  for  transmitting  energy 
by  electricity.  That  there  is  an  interference  with  the  telephone  circuits  by 
an  electric  railway  circuit  is  undeniable,  and  the  interference  is  one  which  is 
annoying.  The  character  of  the  interference  is  twofold.  Part  of  the  trouble 
arises  from  induction,  that  sympathetic  response  in  the  telephone  circuit  to 
any  changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  railway  circuit,  and  part  to 
leakage,  caused  by  the  diverting  through  the  telephone  system  of  a  part  of 
the  current  which  has  been  discharged  into  the  earth  and  is  on  its  way  back 
to  the  central  station. 

The  relative  amount  of  these  two  interferences  has  been  variously  stated. 
On  the  part  of  the  telephone  company  it  is  admitted  that  conduction  or  leak- 
age is  a  source  of  trouble.  They  also  admit  that  the  use  of  any  metallic 
return  circuit,  it  matters  not  what,  whether  it  be  an  individual  circuit  for 
each  telephone  or  a  common  metallic  return  for  all  the  telephones,  will  ob- 
viate this  or  most  of  It.  Even  this  much  is  admitted  by  the  telephone 
interests  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  despite  its  perfectly  apparent  truth. 
But    they  go   further.     They   claim   thai   (bis   is  not  the  principal  cause  of 
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trouble,  but  that  most  of  it  is  due  to  induction,  and  that  if  a  return  meuUic 
circuit  overhead  were  put  up  by  the  railway  company — that  is,  if  a  dotttile 
trolley  system  were  used — then  the  telephone  troubles  would  all  cease.  Tlit 
various  attempts  they  have  made  in  the  courts  have  been  with  a  view  to 
either  compelling  the  railway  companies  to  cease  operations  or  to  so  chaagc 
and  erect  their  entire  system  as  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  single  trolley  «n<l 
erect  in  its  place  the  double  trolley  system,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  comptl 
the  electric  railway  company  to  pay  for  the  necessary  changes  required  in 
the  telephone  circuit  to  avoid  the  interference.  No  sooner  was  this  isfut 
presented,  than  it  was  promptly  met  by  the  railway  interests  which  I  re- 
present. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  First,  as  I  have  stated,  there  is  unqaestionablf 
an  interference  between  the  electric  railway  and  the  telephone  services,  but 
of  the  character  of  this  interference  it  seems  to  me  that  no  intelligent  in»n 
who  honestly  makes  an  investigation,  seeking  truth,  and  truth  only,  and  un- 
biased by  the  commercial  interests  which  have  retained  him,  can  have  U)f 
reasonable  doubt.  The  assertions  made  by  the  telephone  interests  Itafc 
little  room  for  exaggeration  on  their  part.  Not  only  has  the  character  of 
the  interference  been  misrepresented,  but  the  costs  of  any  changes  m»d« 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  telephone  company  to  avoid  trouble,  or  on  tbe 
part  of  the  railway  company  to  change  over  its  system,  have  been  grool; 
misstated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trouble  from  induction  is  of  the  very  slightest  chir- 
acter,  and  that  must  be  patent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  particular 
electrical  action.  Generally  the  trolley  wire  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  (he 
street,  anywhere  from  JO  to  30  or  40  feet  away  from  the  telephone  lines.  It 
rarely  runs  parallel  to  them  except  for  a  comparatively  short  distinct, 
possibly  two,  or  even  three  miles,  but  more  often  less.  The  current  atei 
upon  this  wire  is  not  of  that  character  which  distinguishes  some  of  the  arc 
light  circuits,  but  is  of  more  or  less  even  flow,  and  the  abrupt  and  large 
changes  due  to  change  of  load  on  the  motor,  are  comparatively  infrequent- 
There  is  a  very  small  change  due  to  the  variation  of  resistance  of  the  arma- 
ture of  the  motor,  because  of  the  different  relative  positions  of  the'comBitt- 
tator  blocks  under  the  brushes,  and  there  is  likewise  a  variation  due  to  the 
slight  but  rapid  changes  of  counter  electromotive  force  set  up  by  the  motor 
when  running.  But  although  these  changes  can  be  detected  inductively, 
provided  the  conditions  are  favorable — for  instance,  if  both  the  telephone  and 
railway  circuits  were  wound  around  a  common  bar  of  iron — the  character  of 
the  disturbance  is  not  so  serious  as  to  preclude  conversation.  Rut  the  trouble 
which  does  really  become  pronounced  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  actual  differ- 
ence of  potential  which  exists  on  different  parts  of  the  track  circuit — in  other 
words,  at  the  terminals  of  the  grounded  telephone  circuits.  There  is  dis- 
charged into  the  earth,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  a  slightly  varying  current.  It 
may  be  at  some  point  considerably  removed  from  the  station  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ground  terminal  of  a  telephone  whose  exchange  is  likewiM 
grounded  at  another  point  much  nearer,  electrically,  to  the  station  than  the 


point  of  discharge.     The  current  reaching   the  rail  has  to  travel  back  lo  the 
station,  partly  by  the  rails  and   partly  by  the  earth.     Both  offer  more  or  less 
resistance,  and  there  is  an  actual  dif!erencc  of  potential  between  the  point  of 
discharge  and  the  station,  rising  at  times  to  as  much  as  20  or  30  volts  ;  but  it 
is,  of  course,  a  variable  potential,  and  the  current  which  flows  over  that  patb 
is  one  which  varies  in  its  character.     Having  discharged   the  current  in  the 
earth,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  its  diffusion,     We  desire,  of  course,  that 
it  should  return  by  the  rails,  but  no  boundary  can  be  placed  upon  it.     A  part 
of   it  goes  through   the  rails,   but  some   portions  will  go  through  the  earth, 
through  water  ways,  mineral  veins,  gas  and  water  connections,  electric  light. 
tubes,    telephone  circuits,   rivers  and  canals,  and,  in   fact,  over  any  and  all 
paths  which  offer  it  opportunity  to  return  to  the  source   from  which  it  origi- 
nated.    The  shortest  geographical  line  between  two  points  maybe  1,000  feet. 
The  paths  of  the  current  between   those  two  points  may  be  anything  from 
1,000  feet  to  50,000  ur  more.     But  precisely  as  the  rail  current  is  thus  dissemi- 
nated or  diffused  in  its  return  paths,  so  also  is  the  telephone  current.     True. 
it  is  only  a  current  of  small  capacity,  so  small  as  to  interfere  with   no  other 
enterprise  or  translating  device  except  others  of  like  character,  but  its  diffusion 
is  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  over  the  same   territory  and  through 
the  same  classes  of  conductors  as  that  of  the  rail  current.     Could  the  tele- 
phone current  be  limited  in  its  path,  and  the  claim  of  the  telephone  company 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  specific  section  of  earth,  then,  possibly,  there  might 
be  some  basis  for  a  claim  to  the  use  of  that  section  ;  but  such  a  restriction  is, 
of  course,  manifestly  impossible.     Hence,  any  claim  the  telephone  interest 
makes    to    the    earth    must    be    vague  ;    it    must    be    all-reaching,    it    must 
be    exclusive.     It    would    seem    that    it    has    no   more   legal    right   to  make 
a     claim     which      prohibits     a     railway      in      the      town      in     which     the 
telephone      circuits      arc      operated      from      using      the     earth,      than      it 
has  to  make  a  claim  that  a  railway  in  any  other  city  with  which  the  telephone 
may    be    remotely    connected,  shall    be    prohibited  likewise  from  using  the 
earth   in  that  particular  city,  although   it  may  be   too  milrs  off.     It  is  a  well 
known  fact  among  electricians,  and  probably  no  better  known  than-amongr 
the  telephone  people  themselves,  that,  perfectly  independent  of  railway  enter- 
prises, a  far  better  service  can  be  rendered  the  patrons  of  the  telephone  where 
a  complete   metallic  circuit  is  used  and  the  use  of  the  earth  abolished.     The 
telephone  is  the  most  jealous  detector  possible  of  all  disturbances  of  electrical 
conditions  on  the  circuit  which   includes  it.     Its  very  function  as  a  trans- 
mitter of  speech  depends  upon  this  marvelous  delicacy.     As  now  operated  In 
the  majority  of  telephone  exchanges,  it  is  subjected  to  continual  interference, 
not  cmly  from  the  railway  circuit,  but  from  every  electric  light,  power  or  tele- 
graph with  which  it  is  brought  into  proximity.     It  is  subject   to  interference 
from   atmospheric   changes   and  discbarges.     The  telephone  circuits  them- 
selves interfere  with  each  other.    Cross  talk  and  false  signaling  are  common. 
Almost  all  these  troubles  can  be  avoided,  and  the  telephone  service  made  far 
I         more  perfect  by  using  either  the  individual  metallic  return  with   the  switch- 
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coming  to  a  common  terminus,  which  would  make  absolutely  nochangeio 
the  telephonic  switchboard;  or  what  has  become  known  as  the  McClure  de- 
vice, the  use  of  an  artificial  metallic  ground  or  common  metallic  return- 
that  is,  by  breaking  the  ground  connections  of  the  individual  telephones  tad 
connecting  them  all  to  one  common  copper  return  of  a  resistance  which  shill 
be  low  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  instruments  themselves.  The 
lower  the  resistance  of  this  common  return,  the  less  interference  of  the  lele- 
phones  with  each  other.  The  cost  of  this  latter  method  is  a  bagatelle.  It 
should  be  put  up  by  the  telephone  companies  for  the  sake  of  their  patroM, 
independent  of  whatever  other  electrical  enterprise  they  may  be  brought  in 
contact  with.  Wherever  intelligently  put  up,  the  relief  from  outside  interfer- 
ence has  been  almost  absolute,  and  the  testimony  of  parlies  who  made  com- 
plaint when  telephone  companies  first  sought  to  obtain  an  injunction  against 
the  railways,  is  now  emphatic  as  to  the  relief  which  has  been  obtained  by 
this  change  in  the  method  of  running  the  telephone  circuits.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  telephone  company  is  waging  the  warfare  from  the  sund- 
point  of  economy,  pleading  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  notwithstanding" 
every  telephone  expert  knows  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  from  i 
metallic  circuit,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  sundry  papers  read  at  the 
telephone  conventions  not  only  admit  that  the  metallic  circuit  is  best,  but 
give  testimony  from  the  exchange  superintendents  that  wherever  their 
patrons  once  use  the  metallic  circuit  and  long  distance  telephone,  they  are 
never  satisfied  thereafter  to  use  the  grounded  circuit.  It  is  likewise  sug- 
gestive that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  to-day  advertises  no  less  than 
about  15  >  local  stations  in  New  York  City  equipped  with  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  the  metallic  circuit.  Since  there  is  not  an  electric  railway  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  their  action  in  this  locality  could  not  have  been  dic- 
tated by  interference  from  that  interest. 

The  position,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  seems  to  be  something  as  follows 
As  between  telephone  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  there  may  bea 
<]uestion  concerning  respective  rights,  because  the  electric  light  and  tele- 
phone companies  may  both  occupy  the  highway  as  of  equal  dignity.  But 
even  in  such  a  case  neither  one  of  the  interests  can  have  just  right  to  an  in- 
junction, because  the  proper  way  of  redress  is  a  suit  at  law  to  determine  the 
amount  of  damages  for  which  the  one  party  is  liable  on  account  fi 
a  violation  of  the  other's  rights,  permanent  injunction  being  giaote^, 
I  believe,  only  where  the  troubles  are  irremediable,  or  where  the 
damage  cannot  be  readily  computed.  Wherever  the  telephone,  however, 
seeks  to  trammel  electric  railways  in  their  free  use  of  the  public  highwajri, 
and  especially  where  they  have  been  granted  the  right  of  such  use,  an 
entirely  different  question  is  presented.  The  public  highway  was  originally 
and  primarily  dedicated  to  public  travel  whether  by  foot,  by  horse  or  by 
vehicle,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It  was  contended  some  years  ago  that 
street  railways  ought  not  to  be  allowed  upon  highways  because  they  had 
tracks  ;  but  wherever  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  decision,  it  has 
been  held  that  street  railways  were  but  an  improvement  upon  the  old  methods 


of  travel.  It  was  even  at  one  lime  questioned  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
distinction  between  the  rights  of  a  street  railway,  where  the  public  owned 
the  fee,  and  thuse  in  which  the  title  was  in  private  individuals,  but  even  this 
distinction  was  not  allowed.  When  electric  railways  were  developed,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  claim  that  they  were  a  perversion  of  the  highway  ;  but 
it  was  then  held  that  electric  railways  were  an  improvement  only  upon  street 
railways  propelled  by  horses  or  other  motive  power,  and  should  occupy  the 
highways  with  the  same  rights  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  street  railways  using 
the  other  motive  power  before  electric  propulsion  was  resorted  to. 

Since  both  the  telephone  and  (he  railway  companies  occupy  public  streets 
by  public  license,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  examine  into  the  source  of 
their  respective  titles  and  the  character  of  their  occupancy,  because  otherwise 
it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  what  arc  their  respective  rights.  The 
electric  railway  has  proven  a  great  advance  upon  any  method  of  street  car 
propulsion  hitherto  known.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  economical,  safe  and 
advantageous  as  a  method  of  public  travel.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be 
objectionable /cr  j-c.  It  interferes  less  with  the  travelers  upon  the  highway 
than  many  other  methods  of  propulsion  and  its  very  extended  adoption 
shows  us  that  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  public  authorities  as  a  safe  and 
proper  method  of  travel.  The  single  trolley  system  being  used  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  street  railways  in  the  United  Stales  using  electric  motive  power, 
as  against  all  other  methods,  certainly  shows  that  practical  experience  is  in 
favor  of  that  particular  method.  As  an  improvement  upon  the  method  of 
propulsion,  it  would  seem  that  an  electric  street  railway  uses  a  public  high- 
way, occupies  the  same  and  enjoys  the  right  of  travel  thereon,  as  of  equal 
dignily  with  any  or  all  other  persons  or  vehicles  upon  that  highway,  and  that 
this  right  of  enjoyment  is  within  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  high- 
ways were  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  right 
or  title  a  telephone  company  has  in  the  street.  By  virtue  of  the  original 
dedication  of  the  highway  they  have  no  rights  except  that  of  toleration. 
Telephone  and  telegraphs  are  identical  in  contemplation  of  law,  and  have 
been  held  to  be  an  additional  burden  upon  highways.  In  almost  every  case 
where  this  question  has  come  up  in  the  matter  of  telegraphs,  such  has  been 
the  decision.  The  statutes  under  which  telephone  or  telegraph  lines  are 
permitted  to  be  erected  on  highways  provide  that  while  they  may  be  so 
erected,  the  poles  and  wires  shall  not  interfere  with  public  travel  upon  the 
highways.  Since  this  is  true,  ihe  telephone  companies  are  upon  a  public 
road  not  by  virtue  of  right,  but  of  toleration  ;  not  as  the  equals  of  the  street 
railway,  but  subordinate  to  it.  They  occupy  a  secondary  position,  and  this 
being  the  case,  where  conflict  arises  between  the  two,  it  would  seem  that  the 
telephone  interest  must  eventually  yield,  for  its  claim  against  any  competi- 
tive enterprise  is  nothing  less  than  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  earth, 
not  to  some  section  of  it,  because  there  arc  no  limits  to  which  the  telephone 
wires  may  not  reach,  no  boundaries  to  the  portions  of  the  earth  which  form  a 
pari  of  their  circuits.  Certainty  no  statute  gives  an  exclusive  privilege  to  a 
telegraph  or  a  telephone    company  ;  and  any  claim  for  sach  an  exclusive 
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right,  to  be  substantiated,  must  show  an  express  or  implied  grant  from  some 
source,  and  the  boundary  as  well  as  the  source  of  that  title.  Not  only  thii, 
but  it  must  show  that  the  title  is  e;(clusive.  In  view  of  the  fjci  thai  the  leiC' 
graph  companies  had  used  ground  circuits  for  30  years  or  more  before  tbt 
telephone  was  discovered,  and  that  patents  were  refused  for  such  use,  it  «iU 
be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  telephone  company  to  show  the  source  of  iti 
title  ;  and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  show  the  limits  uf  the  territory  fioo) 
which  any  other  enterprise  must  be  excluded,  so  that  it  will  in  no  way  inur. 
fere  with  the  operation  of  the  telephone  system,  for  the  telephone  circoiu 
being  attached  to  the  gas  and  water  systems  of  the  community  in  which  itii 
located,  the  ramifications  of  such  systems  and  of  all  the  subterranean  electric 
conductors  of  the  earth  in  contact  with  these  metallic  conductors  are  unknown 
to  science.  How  other  electric  currents  entering  the  earth  may  do  so  wiihoui 
invading  the  charmed  area  of  the  telephone  and  disturbing  its  grounded 
wires,  no  man  can  say,  much  less  can  the  telephone  people  themselves.  Tbc 
boundaries,  then,  of  their  claim  being  so  vague,  it  would  seem  that  their 
claim  itself  must  necessarily  fail. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  have  been,  I  believe,  eight  attempts  made 
by  the  telephone  interests  to  get  an  injunction.  The  first  was  in  Akron,  0., 
in  the  latter  part  of  18S8,  where  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Company,  oi 
Chicago,  attempted  to  restrain  one  of  the  Sprague  roads  by  injunction.  Tliu 
was  denied.  The  next  suit  was  against  the  Harrisburg  road  and  the  Sprague 
Company  by  the  Penn  Telephone  Company.  A  number  of  common  stock- 
holders, I  believe,  were  interested  in  both  companies,  and  although  tbell- 
torneys  of  the  railway  companies  were  fully  prepared  and  desirous  uf  sceinf 
the  case  brought  to  trial,  the  case  was  abandoned  and  compromised,  for  the 
very  sensible  reason  that  it  would  cost  less  on  both  sides  to  compromise  ihui 
to  carry  it  to  the  higher  courts.  The  next  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  tele- 
phone interests  was  in  the  application  for  an  injunction  against  one  of  out 
roads  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  This  injunction  was  denied.  Then  came  i 
conHict  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  many  of  the  people  were  so  interested  that 
they  said  as  between  the  telephone  and  electric  railway  interests,  if  the  de- 
cision was  against  the  railway  company  they  would  abolish  the  use  of  the 
telephone.  Such  heroic  measures  apparently  were  unnecessary,  for  the 
injunction  was  twice  denied.  Then  application  for  an  injunction  was  made 
in  Cincinnati — and  this  will  probably  become  a  cause  of  cfilebre — for  an  injuoc- 
tion,  on  what  ground  I  do  nut  yet  know,  was  granted,  and  the  case  will  he 
carried  to  the  higher  courts. 

In  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  railway  interesit 
under  cover  of  a  State  law  which  the  telephone  companies  had  quietly  gotten 
passed,  requiring  a  return  insulated  conductor  for  any  circuit  carrying  electric 
energy.  The  injunction  was  there  denied,  for  the  telephone  company  bad 
«omewhat  overreached  itself,  and  found  itself  quite  as  much  in  the  mud  a* 
the  railway  company  might  be  in  the  mire,  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned, 
because  they  were  themselves  the  carriers  of  electric  energy  and  were  using 
grounded  circuits,  and,  consequently,  had  no  standing  before  the  court.     The 
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last  case  with  which  we  have  been  directly  concerned  is  one  at  St.  Joseph, 
■vhich  has  not  yet  been  tried.  In  Albany,  where  another  electric  railway 
company  is  operating,  the  telephone  interest  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  tem- 
porary injunction.  I  believe  this  case,  in  which  my  own  company  is  not 
particularly  interested,  except  sympathetically,  has  been  recently  reheard  and 
a  decision  on  the  merits  is  now  pending. 

With  the  records  thus  given,  it  would  seem  that  the  electric  railway  com- 
panies have  little  to  fear  from  the  attacks  made  upun  them  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone  Company.  They  are  well  within  their  right,  and  that  being  so,  their 
position  must  sooner  or  later  be  established  beyond  all  peradventure.  The 
cases  which  I  have  enumerated  arc  not  the  only  cases  In  which  there  have 
been  interferences  between  the  electric  railway  and  the  telephone;  but  in  al- 
most all  others,  both  the  railway  and  telephone  companies  have  recognized 
each  other's  moral,  if  not  legal,  rights.  Often  the  same  stockholders  have 
been  in  both  companies,  and  a  sensible  compromise  had  been  effected,  in 
which  the  telephone  company  has  sometimes  changed  the  route  of  its  cir- 
cuits, or  put  up  a  common  return,  or  the  companies  have  used  each  other's 
poles,  and  a  just  division  of  expense  has  been  settled  upon.  This  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  better  plan  wherever  conflicting  interests  arise,  and  is 
one  which  I  would  recommend  in  all  cases  where  the  telephone  companies 
are  willing  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  legal  position  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, instead  of  attempting,  as  they  have  in  the  cases  mentioned,  to  deny 
that  right.  A  just  compromise,  but  no  Surrender,  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
railway  company. 
So  much  for  street  car  practice,  and  looking  forward  we  naturally  ask  what 
I  will  be  the  near  future  of  the  application  of  this  remarkable  agent?  Already 
we  have  gone  from  one  car  units  to  trains  of  two.  three,  and  even  four  cars 
in  the  street,  and  four  cars  have  been  operated  from  a  single  station.  The 
next  step  will  be  the  operation  of  some  of  the  cable  roads,  then  systems  like 
the  Underground  Railway  of  London,  the  Elevated  Railways  of  New  York, 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  system,  and  then  suburban  lines  will  be  operated.  But 
is  this  the  limit  ?  ' 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  whether,  in  my  opinion,  electricity  will  ever 
be  used  on  trunk  lines  for  through  passenger  or  freight  traffic?  My  answer 
is:  Probably  not,  according  to  present  notions  of  trunk  line  transportation, 
and  not  by  present  methods  of  train  dispatching.  But  in  these  qualifications 
I  admit  my  hope  and  expectation  of  rapid  transit  under  certain  conditions. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  a  few  facts. 

Railway  managers  are  constantly  meeting  with  a  demand  for  more  rapid 
and  luxurious  methods  of  transit,  and  every  effort  which  executive  ability 
and  financial  expenditure  within  reason  can  devise,  is  made  to  meet  this 
demand.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  as  steam  railways  are  operated,  a 
maximum  speed  of  go  miles  per  hour,  and  a  running  speed  of  60  to  70,  is  all 
that  can  be  hoped  for  in  steam  railway  travel,  under  the  best  conditions 
which  can  be  provided.  The  limitations  are  too  many.  The  maximum 
speed  made  by  a  locomotive,  to-day,  is  but  little  more  than  was  made  20  years 
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ago.  True,  engines  are  larger  and  more  powerful,  but  the  increased  wtighl 
of  trains  has  made  this  necessary.  To  get  pulling  power  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  drivers,  and  whatever  their  size  there  is  a  limit  to  the  econoin- 
ical  rate  of  piston  speed,  and  to  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.  As 
the  size  of  the  driver  increases,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  engine  is  raiKd. 
As  the  steam  demands  become  greater,  the  difficulty  of  taking  water  and  ol 
firing  grows  more  pronounced.  Even  now  it  requires  the  best  work  of  a  in- 
man,  when  his  engine  is  pulling  a  heavy  load,  to  prevent  the  engine  itrini 
on  the  road,  or  at  least  falling  far  short  of  its  duty.  The  increase  of  running 
speed  has  been  obtained  principally  by  cutting  down  grades,  straightening 
curves,  filling  up  ravines,  replacing  wooden  structures  by  permanent  wa;  ol 
iron  or  stone,  the  use  o(  heavier  rails,  safer  switches,  improved  methods  nf 
signaling,  the  interlocking  switch  and  signal  system,  road  crossing  gates, the 
abolishing  of  grade  crossings;  in  short,  by  improvements  in  detail  and  mm- 
agement,  which  permit  a  higher  safe  speed  over  a  more  extended  section  of 
road,  because  of  greater  intrinsic  safety,  and  of  the  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence inspired  in  engine  driver,  rather  than  by  marked  advance  in  liic 
speed  capacity,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  pulling  capacity  of 
the  engine /^r  je. 

With  respect  to  electric  motors,  the  question  is  not  now  if  a  motor  ol 
sufficient  capacity  be  built,  or  efficiently  and  positively  controlled,  but 
rather  how  can  the  electricity  be  produced  and  supplied  to  the  motor, 
and  at  what  potential  can  we  work  ?  We  all  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
electricity  can  be  produced  economically  from  coal  without  the  inter- 
vention of  engines  or  dynamos  ;  and  it  may  be  that  something  akin  to  ihc 
present  steam  practice  will  be  common  ;  but  I  think  that  even  then  it  will  be 
quite  likely  that  a  central  method  of  distribution  will  be  the  more  adrM- 
tageous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  hope  to  see  the  storagt 
battery  so  reduced  in  weight  and  improved  in  other  particulars  as  to  warnnt 
its  use  in  a  large  way  in  locomotives.  For  myself,  I  prefer  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  another  method,  the  amplification  and  development  to  its  loll 
capacity  of  the  present  street  railway  practice,  and  for  that  purpose  I  will 
briefly  consider  a  supposititious  case,  namely  an  express  between  New  York, 
or  rather  Jersey  City,  and  Philadelphia.  But  before  considering  this  problem, 
let  me  point  out  a  feature  or  two  about  steam  roads.  When  first  laid  through 
a  new  country  tbey  usually  consist  of  a  single  track,  which  must  do  the  mani- 
fold duly  of  providing  for  through  and  local  freight,  and  local  and  express 
passenger  traffic  in  both  directions,  with  what  success  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  travel  in  new  countries  are  well  acquainted.  The  route  of  such  * 
road  is  determined  mainly  with  the  idea  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
by  a  more  or  less  direct  route,  but  especially  one  which  shall  not  require  loo 
costly  construction.  Once  determined,  new  towns  spring  up  along  the  line 
of  the  road,  and  old  towns  grow  until  the  demand  of  traffic  make  a  double 
track  necessary.  As  civilization  grows  apace,  the  freight  traffic  demands  i 
track  by  itself,  and  four  tracks  constitute  the  equipment.  So,  following  the 
development  of  the  road,   we  will  find   that  in  time  the  express   and  Ia<il 
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Rger  trains  may  require  individual  tracks,  and  a  six-track  road  will  bea' 
essity.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  express  is  not  intended  to 
cater  to  local  travel,  but  its  route  is  subordinated,  both  In  the  matter  of  curves, 
grades  and  crossings,  to  the  requirements  of  the  early  construction.  The 
highest  demands  of  such  a  service  would  require  that,  independently  of  the 
local  travel,  a  through  express  track  should  be  constructed  by  the  most  direct 
route  possible  between  the  principal  localities,  and  every  effort  made  to  reduce 
the  cur\-ature  and  grades  as  much  as  possible.  No  matter  how  much  it  costs 
to  build  such  a  road,  when  the  traffic  is  sufficiently  large,  it  will  pay  to  do  it. 

Suppose  such  a  road  to  be  an  electrical  one,  and  the  method  of  supply  to  be 
from  one  or  more  central  stations,  the  current  being  taken  by  a  universally 
flexible  underneath  contact  from  a  rod  carried  above  the  car.  and  the  return 
circuit  made  by  means  of  the  rails.  This  method,  using,  of  course,  a  wire 
instead  of  a  rod,  having  been  almost  universally  adopted  wherever  street  cars 
are  propelled  by  electricity,  its  characteristics  are  well  known.  What  the 
structure  of  the  roadbed  would  be  need  not  here  concern  us.  We  might  use 
the  standard  T-rail  and  roadbed,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  curves,  grades 
and  grade  crossings,  and  the  overhead  rod  can  be  used  simply  for  supplying 
the  current ;  or  some  form  of  a  double  or  single  track  road  slightly  raised 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  with  the  upper  rod  forming  a  steadying  and 
centering  chord  as  well  as  a  current  supplier,'  may  be  used.  These  arc 
mechanical  questions  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  at  present. 
What  does  concern  us,  however,  as  electrical  engineers,  is  whether  the  cost 
of  copper,  the  potential  required,  the  losses  on  the  line  and  the  number  of 
stations  are  such  as  would  be  prohibitory. 

As  regards  the  potential,  other  things  being  satisfactory,  whatever  pressure 
is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  economical  and  effective  service  will  be  used, 
and  means  will  be  found,  consisting  mainly  in  construction  of  cars,  which 
will  make  its  use  for  the  purposes,  and,  as  intended,  safe  and  proper.  We 
have,  in  these  matters,  to  face  the  same  questions  that  we  have  in  the  matter 
of  steam  pressure,  or  of  railway  speed.  To  accomplish  the  larger  engineer- 
ing feats  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  economy  and  commerce,  we  will 
be  governed  more  by  belief  In  our  power  to  fully  subordinate  a  good  servant 
to  our  will  than  by  our  fears  of  its  vagaries  when  allowed  to  become  a  master. 
From  8  A.  M.  tog  P.  M.,  a  period  of  13  hours,  21  regular  trains  leave  the 
Jersey  City  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road  to  run  through  to  Philadelphia. 
Twelve  of  these  make  but  one  or  two  stops.  The  balance  make  more  or  less 
stops  according  to  the  running  schedule.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a 
number  of  local  trains  serving  way  stations.  Taking  the  through  trains  only, 
and  allowing  an  average  of,  say,  five  cars  to  a  train,  there  are  in  the  13  hours 
about  105  through  cars  dispatched  from  Jersey  City,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  car 
every  7^  minutes,  and  of  the  through  cars  not  making  over  one  or  two 
Slops,  there  would  be  one  every  13  minutes.  We  will  suppose  an  additional 
express  track  has  been  built,  leaving  the  distance  about  what  it  is  now,  say, 
90  miles,  but  that  the  grades  have  been  eased  and  the  worst  curves  rectified. 

Br  the  practical  purposes  of  this  paper  I   will  consider  that  the  road  is  level. 
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that  the  cars  are  to  be  dispatched  in  two-car  units  on  a  pcr/ect  block  syslem, 
And  to  run  through  to  Philadelphia  with  not  more  than  one  stop,  at  fIxcJ  in- 
tervals, and  at  a  high  average  rale  of  speed,  say,  60  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
•systems  that  I  would  propose — practically  that  with  which  I  experiracnteil 
some  years  ago — slight  grades  would  make  little  difference  in  the  genetil 
result,  especially  if  the  grade  percentage,  expressed  as  a  whole  number,  does 
not  exceed  the  quotient  of  the   traction  in  pounds  per  ton  divided  by  90; 

/ 
because  when  c  ^  — ,  where  /  equals  tractions  in  pounds  per  net  ton,  andc 
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equals  grade  percentage  expressed  as  a  whole  number,  the  work  of  traction 
and  of  lifting  are  equal.  For  example,  suppose  /  ^  to  pounds  and  <•  —  )j 
per  cent.,  and  that  we  had  on  a  double  track  one  unit  coming  down  the  grade 
and  the  other  ascending  it,  both  at  the  same  speed.  Then  gravity  would  be 
supplying  just  enough  power  to  propel  the  car  on  the  down  grade  at  a  fixed 
speed,  and  enough  power  to  supply  the  lifting  and  traction  work  of  the 
other  car  would  have  to  be  supplied,  which  would  be  just  the  amount  re- 
quired to  propel  both  cars  on  a  dead  level. 

Suppose  the  grade  to  exceed  the  ratio  expressed  above,  Chen  the  car  on  the 
down  grade  would  have  an  excess  of  falling  energy,  and  this  would  be  UKd 
in  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  car,  or  on  the  brakes,  or  it  could  be  used  bj 
a  process  of  reconversion  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  at  short  range  part  of 
the  extra  energy  required  by  the  ascending  train.  Just  bow  this  can  be 
done  is  pretty  fairly  understood  by  electricians,  but  I  will  touch  upon  it 
again,  because  it  is  a  feature  of  vital  importance  in  determining  the  matter 
of  motor  control  in  a  large  system  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  and  be- 
cause it  illustrates  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  this  method  of  con- 
verting energy.  No  matter  whether  a  machine  be  used  for  a  motor  or  t 
dynamo,  whether  to  convert  mechanical  energy  into  electricity  or  the  reverse, 
the  armature  develops  an  electric  pressure  or  potential  which  is  dependent 
upon  its  speed  and  the  effective  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is 
used.  If  this  field  is  in  shunt  relation  to  the  armature  and  in  connection 
with  the  track  circuit,  we  have,  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  a  means 
for  independently  varying  the  strength  of  that  field.  When  such  a  machine 
is  geared  to  a  car,  it  can  either  drive  the  car,  acting  as  a  motor,  or  be  driven 
by  it  as  a  dynamo,  and  in  connection  with  any  other  similarly  connected 
motor,  or  the  central  station  generators,  will  form  an  electrical  couple,  either 
of  which  may  be  driven  by,  or  drive,  the  apparatus  to  which  it  is  connected. 
If  the  couple  thus  established  is  between  the  motor  and  the  central  siadon 
dynamo,  we  have  at  one  end  a  machine  driven  by  a  constant  speed  engine 
and  generating  an  approximately  constant  electromotive  force,  and  at  the 
■other  end  a  machine  of  greatly  varying  speed,  and  with  facility  for  increasing 
<or  diminishing  the  electromotive  force  which  it  generates.  The  result  is  »n 
•electrical  differential  which  will  establish  a  current  between  the  two  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  according  as  the  pressure  developed  by  the  motor  is 
lower  or  greater  than  that  developed  at  the  generating  station.  If  the  press- 
ures arc  equal,  no  current  will  flow  between  them.     If  the  couple  consists  of 


two  motors  thus  connected,  then  we  have  two  apparatus,  each  of  which  !s 
generating  a  variable  electromotive  force,  and  there  will  be  a  current  between 
these  or  not,  according  to  their  relative  electrical  pressures.  A  large  system 
is  tied  together  in  the  most  intimate  manner  possible.  The  tracks  arc  cross- 
connected,  the  overhead  conductors  cross-connected,  and  we  would  have,  in 
effect,  what  would  correspond  to  two  large  planes,  between  which  is  moved 
at  varying  speeds  a  number  of  independent  units,  these  two  planes  being 
kept  at  a  fairly  constant  potential  by  means  of  the  generating  station.  All 
motors  starting,  running  on  a  level,  or  ascending  a  grade,  would  be  requir- 
ing current.  All  motors  running  on  a  down  grade  with  just  that  velocity 
which  the  force  of  gravity  would  give  them,  would  require  no  current  ;  and 
motors  running  on  down  grades  of  greater  percentage  than  is  required  to 
give  them  power  for  traction,  or  motors  slowing  down,  would  be  generating 
currents  to  aid  in  the  general  supply.  No  other  system  of  distribution  can 
by  any  possibility  have  this  very  remarkable  interchange  of  energy.  When 
running  at  a  particular  speed,  a  slight  movement  of  a  regulating  handle 
would  make  the  motor  receive  from  or  give  to  the  line  currents  in  any  de- 
sired quantity.  The  braking  power  of  a  motor  thus  acting  as  a  generator  is 
very  powerful  and  the  most  perfect  imaginable,  because,  unlike  the  ordinary 
methods,  the  brake  does  not  operate  if  the  wheels  stand  still,  the  very  essen- 
tial of  the  braking  operation  requiring  the  wheels  to  turn.  Il  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  most  effective  brake  work  is  when  the  wheels  do  not  skid  upon 
the  track,  but  when  they  are  turning  under  the  pressure  of  the  brake  ;  and 
contrary  to  the  ordinary  braking  practice,  the  energy  of  the  electric  train, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away  in  the  form  of  heat  and  using  up  the  wheels 
and  brakeshoes,  can  be  made  useful  in  the  propulsion  of  other  trains.  I  have 
tried  this  method  of  braking  with  such  a  degree  of  refinement  that  a  heavily 
loaded  car  would  creep  on  a  down  grade  at  a  pace  so  slow  that  that  an  egg 
could  be  put  under  the  wheels  and  cracked  and  removed  before  the  wheel 
would  pass  over  it. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  characteristics  such  as  I  would  propose  for 
a  railway  system  of  this  character,  let  us  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  line  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  try  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  electrical  pressure  which  would  be  required,  the  service  which 
could  be  demanded,  the  number  of  cars  which  could  be  handled,  the  speeds 
which  could  be  maintained,  and  the  number  of  stations  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  stations.  We  will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation, an  overhead  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rod  one  inch  in 
diameter  over  each  track,  or,  if  you  please,  a  smaller  rod  over  each  track, 
and  a  main  conductor  making  up  on  equal  weight,  and  a  track  of  equivalent 
capacity.  1  take  this  arbitrary  size  because  it  is  convenient  for  the  purposes 
of  our  calculations  and  because  it  falls  well  within  the  limit  of  expenditure 
which  such  a  system  would  warrant.  For  InstSncc,  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  has  a  line  of  long  distance  telephone  wires  running  from 
N'ew  York  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles,  nearly  three  and  a  half 
times   the  distance  which   we  are  considering.     On   these  poles  are  about 
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70  wires  each  of  No.  is  copper.  The  aggregate  area  of  these  conductonii 
over  800,000  circular  mils,  and  the  total  weight  of  copper  on  this  line,  which 
is  used  simply  for  telephonic  purposes,  is  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  the 
weight  of  two  copper  rods  an  inch  in  diameter  running  from  New  York  lo 
Philadelphia.  If  the  investment  is  a  reasonable  one  in  the  telephone  system, 
cannot  we  certainly  consider  it  a  reasonable  one  in  that  larger  field  oi  ihe 
transmission  of  power  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking. 

As  I  have  stated,  of  ihc  number  of  trains  which  in  13  hours  leave  JerK; 
City  for  Philadelphia,  12  usually  make  only  one  or  two  stops.  Allowing^ 
cars,  this  would  be  about  one  car  every  13  minutes.  This  interval  of  13  min- 
utes is  nearly  as  short  as  would  be  desirable  between  cars  running  atu 
average  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  block  system, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  these  cars  in  double  car  units.  We  will 
assume  for  our  purposes  the  size  of  a  car  such  as  is  used  on  the  elevated  md 
in  New  York  or  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  would,  with  motor  and  passen- 
gers, weigh  from  20  to  2$  tons,  or  a  total  of,  say,  50  tons  for  our  unit.  The 
formula  to  determine  the  size  of  conductor  for  a  single  transmission  of  car  it; 

IS, 666  n  / 

cm  ^ 

E  V  q'> 

where  «^the  number  of  horse-power,  /^the  distance  in  feet,  j?  the  potM- 
tial  at  the  motor,  v  the  fall  in  potential  and  9)  the  commercial  efficiency  of  lilt 
motor.  If  we  assume  the  station  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  line,  that  is,  •( 
the  best  point,  and  the  work  divided  equally  at  the  middle  section  on  cacli 
side,  then  /  being  the  length  uf  line,  we  have  the  formula : 

IS, 666  n  L 

cm  ^ 

^  E  V  )f> 

This  will  be  practically  the  same  if  the  work  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
line. 

If  more  than  one  station  is  used,  then  the  formula  will  become 

15,666  »  L 
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that  is,  the  size  of  the  conductor  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  ttit 
number  of  stations,  if  properly  distributed;  v  may  be  expressed  as  a  fraction 
of  E,  and  for  practical  purposes  we  will  let  f  —  |  of  E,  and  f )  such  that 

15,666 

—  16,800, 


that  is,  9>^  about  93  per  cent 


9' 

Then  we  have 
37,800  n  L 

,cm  — 

E'  S* 


which  may  be  expressed  thus,  that  the  size  of  the  wire  varies  inversely  M  '1" 
square  of  the  product  of  the  number  of  stations  and  the  electromotive  force- 
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We  may  also  note  that  with  any  fixed  size  o{  conductor  the  electromotive 
force  and  the  number  of  stations  vary  inversely — a  somewhat  important  fact 
to  remember. 

We  have  another  formula,  one  for  the  power  required  by  a  moving  car, 

Ikich  is 


c  +  - 
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where  10^  the  weight  in  net  tons  ;  m,  the  miles  per  hour  ;  c,  the  percentage 
of  grade  expressed  as  a  whole  number,  and  l,  the  traction  in  pounds  per  net 
ton. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  will  assume  in  this  formula  that  c  equals  zero,  a  con- 
sideration in  which  I  am  justified  in  express  service  on  a  road  of  the  char- 
acter I  have  outlined,  with  the  relation  of  grades  and  traction  given,  and  with 
the  method  of  braking  I  have  described.  Our  formula  would  then  become, 
using  ID  lbs.  per  ton  as  our  average  traction, 

^^f  kp^  —  10  m 

W  75 

which,  substituted  for  »  in  the  distribution  formula,  gives  us 
^^B                                                        1 ,008  wm  L 
^B  em  — 

or  substituting  for  /,,  5,380  d,  d  being  the  number  of  miles  between  stations, 
^^                                                       5,322,240  tti  m  I. 
^^k  cm  = 

We  have  assumed  for  our  conductors  two  rods  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  that 
the   rail   has  the  same  resistance.     Hence,  substituting   for  c.  m.  its  value, 
3,000,000,  we  have 
^^  2.66II2  u/  m  d 


S* 


Or 


:-i^V 


w  m  d 


It  will  be  noted  that  m,  u' and  d,  that  is,  number  of  miles  per  hour,  weight 
handled  and  distance  over  which  operated,  are  all  affected  in  the  same 
■Way.  Hence,  with  any  value  of  E  and  S  we  can  vary  the  relative  values  of 
tv,  m  and  d,  so  long  as  we  do  not  disturb  the  product.  That  is,  we  can  halve 
the  number  of  miles  and  double  the  speed,  or  double  the  distance  and  halve  ■ 
the  running  the  speed,  keeping  the  weight  hauled  the  same,  and  so  on.  For 
tv,  the  total  weight,  we  can  substitute  the  weight  of  each  unit,  c,  and  the 
number  of  units,  i,  thus  making  the  formula 

^_  1.631    /  ,n6c  d 


I 


For  the  line  proposed,  d^qo  and  we  have 


Taking  our  unit  of  two  cars  at  50  tons,  the  lime  intervals  between  them  at 
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ten  mlnuies,  and  60  miles  per  hour  as  the  mean  speed,  we  have  on  the  while 
system  18  active  units  of  two  cars  each,  and  m  6  c  ^  S4.000,  which,  substltnled 
in  our  formula,  gives 

3,6'5 

E . 

S 
which  means  that  with  one  station  in  the  middle,  the  potential  at  the  mcst 
or  farthest  from  the  station  would  be  3,616  volts,  and  near  the  station  one- 
ninth  higher.  Can  we  handle  it?  Yes,  in  time,  but  perhaps  not  yet.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  doing  so  ;  for  if  we  increase  the  number  of  stations 
and  go  to  a  three-wire,  instead  of  a  two-wire  system,  making  the  track  iht 
balance  of  circuit,  we  would  have  the  motor  potential  as  expressed  by  the 
following  table : 

/ Stations ,  , — Motor  Potential — . 

Number.  Miles  apart.  s-wire.  3-wlre. 

I  ,...  3516  t8o8 

^  a  45  1808  904 

Fa  30  iao5  603 

4  aaji  ■  904  4SJ 

which  last  brings  us  down   to  ordinary  street   car  practice,  which  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  will  be  done  in  the  effective  handling  of  potentials. 

So,  after  all,  it  does  not  seem  such  a  serious  electrical  problem,  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  to  shrink  from. 

We  can  in  another  way  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  position  and  number 
of  stations  and  the  potential  used.  Suppose  we  had  a  station  at  Jersey  CitJT 
to  supply  the  entire  line  at  a  certain  potential  over  a  conductor  of  the  required 
size.  If  the  station  be  moved  tu  the  center,  the  weight  of  copper  necessary  il 
only  one-quarter.  Use  two  stations  properly  spaced  and  the  weight  '<* 
quartered  again.  Double  the  potential  and  the  weight  is  further  quartered. 
Now  use  the  three-wire  system  and  the  weight  is  again  quartered.  So  that 
by  these  very  simple  processes  the  original  weight  has  been  reduced  j^  ok 
the  original. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  point  out  further  the  use  of  a  proper  determinatioB 
of  electrical  values  in  a  problem  of  this  character. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  supposititious  case  is  well  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. A  60-milc  express  service  every  10  minutes  instead  of  a  40  to  45-mil' 
service  every  hour  would  revolutionize  travel.  Of  the  comforts  of  such  « 
system,  I  need  not  speak.  That  it  will  in  the  not  very  distant  future  bet 
fact,  I  know  you  all  agree  with  me  in  hoping. 

When  Mr.  Sprague  closed  his  address,  the  Convention  saluted 
him  with  a  hearty  round  of  applause. 

Jur>CE  Armstrong  :  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake  to  discuss 
the  paper.  I  am  interested  in  electric  lights.  We  have  made  a 
contract  with  a  street  railroad  company  in  our  city,  in  which  I 
am  also  interested,  to  supply  it  with  power.     I  did  not  want  to 
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itay  over  to-day,  but  my  general  manager  insisted  that  I  should. 
I  did  stay,  and  I  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  it.  I  want  per- 
sonally to  thank  Mr.  Sprague  for  one  of  the  must  intensely 
interesting  papers  to  which  I  ever  listened.  The  figures  that  he 
bas  given  us,  the  explanations  that  he  has  made,  and  the  state- 
ments throughout  his  address  have  been  to  me  of  the  most 
intense  interest.  I  was  pleased  with  the  legal  position  he  took. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  must  commend  him  as  a  very  good  lawyer. 
{Laughter  and  applause.)  Some  of  the  matters  he  has  stated 
were  novel  to  me  in  the  statement  of  them,  but  he  stated  such 
general  principles  that  I  had  to  say  I  knew  it  all  the  time,  but 
didn't  think  of  it.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  You  know  it  is  a 
Very  wise  man  that  will  tell  you  things  that  you  knew  all  the 
while,  but  hadn't  hold  of  the  ends  of  it.  I  think  I  will  have  to 
Send  him  a  sort  of  retainer,  because  he  has  given  me,  outside  of 
electric  light,  outside  of  any  such  connection  as  this,  an  idea 
relative  to  some  legal  troubles  we  have  with  our  street  railroad  ; 
so  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  him  on  that  account.  I  owe  him 
4  further  obligation  for  what  he  has  given  us  as  to  the  increase 
'n  the  use  of  electric  power,  the  possibilities  that  he  has  opened 
to  us  by  pushing  the  door  a  little  aside.  Personally,  I  am' 
obliged  to  him,  and,  as  an  Association,  we  ought  to  be  obliged 
'o  him,  as  central  station  men  who  are  creating  this  wonderful 
Power,  who  have  it  for  sale,  who  wish  to  send  it  out  ;  and  I  am 
*Ure  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Association  want  to  say  to 
Mr.  Sprague  that  we  appreciate  very  greatly  this  wonderfully 
Interesting  and  wonderfully  able  paper.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sprague  :  I  do  not  know  that  my  modesty  will  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  to  my  legal  ability.  (Applause.) 
I  think  the  amount  of  your  retainer  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 
Mr.  John  S.  Wise,  the  counsel  of  our  company,  whose  pupil  1 
have  been  in  that  matter.  It  is  mbre  a  statement  of  his  position 
than 'of  mine,  in  several  suits.  I  asked  him  to  explain  the  matter 
to  me,  and  on  his  doing  so  I  tried  to  put  it  in  my  own  phraseology 
as  well  as  I  could.  You  have  touched  upon  a  subject  which  is 
an  important  one,  certainly  to  those  who  are  managers  of  electric 
light  stations,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  supply  the  power 
jar  electric  railways. 

ic  amount  of  power  used,   of   course,   depends   upon   the 
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amount  of  traffic,  the  number  of  cars  run,  the  schedule,  the 
intervals  between  the  cars,  the  grades — in  fact,  there  are  a  great 
many  questions  which  determine  it.  But  we  have  very  recently 
had  an  investigation  made  on  five  roads,  embracing  every  pos- 
sible condition,  and  in  a  short  time  these  will  be  published  in 
detail,  and  the  results  will  be  interesting  to  you  as  central  station 
operators.  All  these  figures  will  be  very  exact,  and  they  maybe 
useful  in  determining  the  contracts  which  are  sometimes  entered 
into  between  electric  railway  companies  and  electric  lighting 
associations. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  railways  is  very  much  less  than  we 
have  claimed.  Whenever  we  have  asked  the  railway  companies 
to  give  us  this  cost,  they  reply  :  "  Well,  when  we  were  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  business  it  was  necessary  to  bring  us  to  a 
satisfactory  condition  of  mind  to  sign  a  contract — it  was  dif- 
ferent then.  We  find  there  are  a  great  many  elements  of 
economy,  now  we  have  gotten  there,  and  we  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  keep  that  out  of  sight,  do  not  publish  it  broadcast, 
because  we  do  not  want  some  legislative  body  to  come  down  on 
us  and  say,  '  Reduce  your  fares  to  four  cents,  or  sell  seven  or 
eight  tickets  for  20  cents.'  "  So  we  have  had,  commercially 
speaking,  to  accede  to  that  request.  There  will  be  graduaHjr, 
in  many  of  our  cities,  an  amalgamation  of  the  electric  light  and 
railway  interests.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  natural  outcome, 
and  I  know  that  oftentimes  the  same  stockholders  are  interested 
in  both  the  electric  light  and  railway  companies.  I  am  going  to 
have,  very  soon,  in  a  little  town  in  South  Carolina,  what  I  think 
is  the  most  complete  electrical  station  in  the  United  States 
Some  associates  and  myself  being  convinced  that  not  only  the 
electric  light  but  the  electric  railway  business  was  a  good  thing, 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  with  it  in  the  past  two  years, 
got  hold  of  an  electric  lighting  company  that  was  earning  a  very 
reasonable  dividend  on  its  cost.  They  had  an  electric  railway 
franchise  which  was  exclusive  for  30  years,  and  which  had  been 
granted  both  by  municipal  and  legislative  action.  They  also 
had  the  general  railroad  privileges  of  condemning  public  and 
private  property.  Their  rights  being  exclusive  not  only  in  the 
two  towns,  but  for  the  vicinity,  for  30  years,  and  there  being  no 
railroad,  no  gas  company,  we  thought  the  opportunity  was  an 
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excellent  one  to  carry  out  that  idea  which  is  always  in  the  minds 
of  electrical  people,  namely,  the  consolidating  of  electrical  in- 
terests. We  not  only  consolidate  the  electric  part  of  it,  but  we 
consolidate  the  elements  of  management  and  pfrsonnel.  We 
have  different  systems,  the  arc  light  system,  the  incandescent 
system,  the  power  circuit  and  the  railway  circuit,  all  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  same  roof  as  the  car  sheds,  and,  with  all 
respect  to  the  telephone  interest,  I  think  pretty  soon  we  will 
have  the  telephone  circuit ;  we  wish  to  run  telephone  wires  on 
the  same  poles  with  the  others.  We  are  going  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  run  a  telephone  circuit  and  an  elec- 
tric railway  line  not  only  in  conjunction  with  it,  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arc  lights  and  incandescent  lamps.  We  hope  this  en- 
terprise will  be  profitable,  and  that  there  may  be  a  great  many 
other  places  in  which  the  same  thing  can  be  done. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  when  he 
gets  that  arrangement  consummated,  whether  he  is  going  to  put 
that  forth  to  the  world.*  If  he  is,  I  would  simply  say,  don't.  I 
jKQuld  also  like  to  know,  when  he  gets  through,  who  is  going  to 
^Bd  that  town.? 

^ftlR.  Spraoue:  As  between  yourself  and  me,  Mr.  De  Camp,  I 
hope  we  will.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  we  will  make  that 
more  or  less  public,  I  think.  We  shall  not  claim  that  the  econ- 
omy is  due  entirely  to  railway  operation,  but  we  shall  show  that 
simply  because  the  same  boilers  are  supplying  energy  for  all 
Wft  purposes,  that  is  the  reason  for  the  good  results. 
**  Professor  Eaton  (of  Liberty  College):  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Sprague  if  he  has  any  objection  to  stating  what  his  princi- 
pal reasons  are  for  his  conclusion  that  the  storage  battery  system 
will  not  successfully  compete  with  the  overhead  or  direct  wire 
system  ? 

Mr.  Spraoue  :  It  is  this  :  The  simple  reason  is  that  you  can- 
not three  times  convert  energj'  at  the  same  economy  that  you 
can  once.  That  is  the  first  reason.  Secondly,  because  you  can- 
not carry  a  dead  load  of  two  tons  around,  necessarily  or  other- 
wise, without  energy.  You  have  got  to  carry  your  storage  bat- 
tery, and  you  cannot  get  rid  of  that  useless  load.  It  weighs 
nearly  two  tons.  It  weighs  as  much  as  35  or  40  passengers.  It 
Weighs  more  than  your  motor  equipment ;   it  weighs  more  than 
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jrbur  car  body  considered  by  itself ;  it  weighs  more  than  your 
iron  trucks  considered  by  themselves.  We  have  to  carry  our 
motors  around,  we  have  to  carry  the  trucks,  the  passengers  and 
the  car  bodies  ;  but  to  carry  our  storage  batter)'  is  another  thing. 
There  are  no  storage  battery  equipments  in  existence  ;  further- 
more, whose  storage  capacity  will  permit  of  more  than  25  or  30 
horse-power  being  taken  out  of  them  ?  If  you  limit  the  weight 
of  size  of  your  battery,  you  reduce  its  capacity.  On  grades  of 
10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  that  is  about  the  maximum  which  the 
adhesion  of  the  rail  will  permit,  you  will  need  about  30  horse- 
power of  mechanical  energy,  and  the  motor  has  got  to  develop 
that.  There  is  no  storage  batterj'  that  you  can  put  on  a  i6-fQ0l 
grade  to-day,  out  of  which  you  can  take  power  for  30  minutes  at 
a  time  ;  the  capacity  is  not  there.  But  when  you  get  the  over- 
head line  or  the  underground  conductor,  provided  it  is  connected 
with  a  big  engine  and  a  lot  of  dynamos-  at  the  other  end,  you 
can  demand  from  that  station  all  your  motor  can  carry.  There 
is  no  storage  battery  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  which  a 
storage  battery  company  dare  recommend,  that  you  can  put 
upon  a  six  per  cent,  grade  and  operate  it,  or  that  you  could  rua 
a  car  160,  170  or  j8o  miles  a  day.  The  maximum  work  of  stor- 
age battery  per  car  per  day,  is  about  80  or,  possibly,  90  miles, 
and  there  are  very  few  cars  doing  that.  There  are  no  storage 
batterj'  cars,  that  I  am  aware  of,  which  are  working  18,  19  or  to 
hours  a  day,  as  is  the  case  with  the  direct  system  of  supply  cars. 

I  hope,  as  cordially  as  any  other  man,  that  the  storage  battery 
is  going  to  be  a  success ;  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  its 
limitations  are  pretty  clearly  fixed,  and  that  it  can  never  com- 
pete with  direct  sources  of  supply.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
capacity  of  the  motor  or  the  amount  of  current  you  can  use  from 
a  direct  source  of  supply.  There  is  certainly  a  well  defined  nar- 
row limit  in  the  case  of  the  storage  battery.  I  say  that  with  all 
friendliness  to  the  storage  battery,  because  I  am  interested 
financially  in  one — or,  rather,  I  should  say,  one  is  financiallj 
interested  in  me. 

The  President  :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  these 
topics,  with  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  spread  upon  tfct 
minutes  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  the  interesting  papef 
of  Mr.  Sprague,  and  the  discussion  thereon,  we  will  pass  the 
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W  We  will  now  receive  from  Mr.  Haskins  his  paper  on  the 
;ct  of  "Prodigality  in  Economy." 

jC.  C.  Haskins,  of  Illinois,  then  addressed  the  Convention 
!  subject  of  "Prodigality  in  Economy,"  as  follows  : 

PRODIGALITY     IN     ECOKOMY. 

BV    MR.    C.    C.    HASKINS,    OF   CHICAGO. 

■  caalious  man  uf  business,  when  the  dull  season  comes  round,  goes 
illy  over  his  past  record,  scans  his  methods,  weighs  bis  successes  and 
m,  and  endeavors  to  so  arrange  his  future  as  to  increase  the  former 

■  the  greatest  possible  extent,  diminish  the  latter.  If  he  finds  that  by  a 
K-cxpendituTC  of  energy  or  money  in  some  particular  direction  he  has 
Kitisfactory  advance,  he  seriously  considers  whether  more  extended  effort 
t  direction  will  not  still  further  aid  in  the  general  result  for  which  he  is 
ig  :  and  he  as  carefully  passes  by  and  ignores  those  plans  and  efforts 
,  have  proved  either  disastrous  or  very  moderately  successful. 

:re  are  times  and  occasions  when  such  retrospective  examinations  of 
ids  and  systems  are  demanded  by  circumstances,  and — as  in  religion 
olitics — a  revival  seems  to  be  required  to  bring  the  record  of  the  past 
the  programme  of  the  future,  that  the  one  may  be  used  for  the  improve- 
mt  the  other  by  direct  comparison.  In  such  a  connection  I  have  thought 
ossible  good  might  result  from  canvassing  the  question  whether  there 
ot  been  in  the  past,  whether  there  is  not  now,  among  the  electrical 
nity,  an  inclination  to  practice  a  sort  of  delusive  economy  in  many 
ions,  a  policy,  which,  to  use  an  old  and  homely  proverb,  is  "penny 
»nd  pound  foolish." 

Ew  years  ago,  when  the  arc  light  was  hardly  more  than  a  possibility, 
aternity,  composed  wholly  of  those  whose  electrical  education  had  been 
red  while  handling  nothing  heavier  than  a  quadruplex  telegraph  bal- 
koughl  such  knowledge  as  then  existed  to  the  work.  One  line  that  I 
pnind  was  put  up  with  dry  cotton  covered  wire — magnet  wire — and  the 
■Is  of  the  line  were  carried  to  ground  through  the  gas  and  water  pipes. 
Km  commendable  job,   for  the   best  was  done  with  the   knowledge    at 

■  Truth  to  tell,  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  dangerous  affair  if  it  had 
ray  entirely,  for  it  was  a  verj-  small  plant,  and  like  many  another  nurse- 
quite  feeble.  It  was  not  long  until  the  owner  demanded  an  improved 
t,  and  again  the  best  wire  in  the  market  was  used.  A  second  time  the 
was  overhauled,  and  the  second  wire  was  not  considered  good  enough, 
as  substituted  by  one  of  the  best  rubber  wires  known  to  the  trade.  I 
d  add  that  in  each  instance  the  plant,  on  being  overhauled,  was  increased 
■as  well  as  improved  in  construction. 

Be  asked  the  owner  of  the  property  if  the  alterations  and  improve- 
■in  thai  plant  were  not  very  expensive.  His  answer  showed  me  true 
Iky  in  coal  bills,  wear  and  tear  of  engine  and  boiler,  increased  immunity 
knger  to  person  and  property,  and  a  belter,  both  brighter  and  steadier 


Jight  at  less  cost,  with  less  rebate  bills  and  less  unpleasant  interviews  with 
his  patrons. 

I  have  in  mind  a  second  plant,  where  it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  nun- 
agement  to  purchase  everthing  which  could  aid  in  tabulating  expenditurci, 
in  the  more  readily  handling  the  worl(  to  be  done  in  the  dynamo  room,  io 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  and  in  the  office.  No  inconsiderable  amount 
of  money  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  procunng 
the  various  data.  Every  pound  of  coal  and  every  bushel  of  ashes  is  weighed, 
and  the  results  are  as  carefully  kept  and  as  faithfully  exact  as  those  of  i 
bank  bookkeeper's  balance  sheet.  The  performances  of  the  engines  tad 
dynamos  are  duly  recorded  for  every  day's  run.  The  lines  are  measured, 
not  only  for  insulation,  but  for  copper  resistance  as  well,  and  a  record  to  tht 
minutest  particular  is  made  up  daily  for  the  eye  of  the  manager.  The  most 
minute  leak  is  thus  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  a  great  waste,  and  it  re- 
paired before  sunset  if  possible,  so  that  no  greater  strain  is  set  up  when  the 
dynamo  is  again  set  in  motion.  Since  the  first  revolution  of  that  engine 
there  have  been  paid  in  repairs — renewals  of  parts  damaged  by  electricity- 
less,  during  over  twelve  months'  constant  running,  than  on  many  a  plant  of 
one-quarter  the  capacity,  is  wasted  in  the  item  of  oil  alone. 

A  plant  not  unlike  the  one  last  mentioned,  one  in  which  all  these  viol 
matters  arc  recorded  daily,  and  tabulated  for  the  manager's  eye,  has  been 
cited  to  me  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  study  of  such 
information.  In  this  plant  there  are  fourteen  dynamos  in  daily  use,  consom- 
ing  an  average  ofi  1,900  pounds  of  coal  per  day.  The  record  shows  thalol 
this  there  is  about  fifteen  per  cent,  waste.  The  manager  shows  that  he  it 
using  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour.  And  for  the 
engines,  shafting,  dynamos,  etc.,  one  barrel  of  oil  is  consumed  per  month. 
I  would  gladly  mention  names  in  these  cases  were  it  not  that  my  lips  have 
been  sealed  by  parties  furnishing  the  information. 

Oils  for  lubrication  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  twelve  cents,  fifteen 
cents,  twenty  cents,  per  gallon  has  a  fascination  for  him  who  searches  for  bar- 
gains in  oil.  An  apt  illustration  of  the  economy  of  cheap  oil  was  lately  given 
in  a  railway  publication,  According  to  the  writer,  on  an  Ohio  road,  the  newly 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  learned  that  the  valve  oil  in  use,  1 
mixture  of  black  oil  and  tallow,  costing  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon,  was  giv- 
ing an  average  run  of  too  miles  per  quart.  He  found,  also,  that  an  average 
of  one  valve  seat  per  day  was  being  faced  at  the  shop.  He  ordered  an  uil 
used  that  costs  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  which  gives  an  average  of  200  miles  raft 
per  quart,  with  only  five  valve  scats  to  face  in  four  months.  Fifteen  vtlvr 
seats  lu  face  in  a  year,  as  compared  with  365,  and  half  as  much  oil  to  do  the 
work  of  the  cheaper  lubricant.  In  other  words,  twenty-five  cents  agtunX 
thirty-two. 

Another  case  comes  more  directly  in  our  line.  Oils  costing  twelve  to 
fifteen  cents  were  found  to  answer  well  enough  in  an  engine  and  dynifi' 
room,  so  far  as  heating  was  concerned,  but  no  pains  were  taken  to  look  beyond 
that  effect,  until,  after  a  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  journals  bad  »>tl- 
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very  white  instead  of  the  polished,  mirror-like  appearance  they  should  present. 
Calipering  the  shaft  showed  that  with  the  cheap  oil  the  shaft  had  worn  away 
more  in  three  months  than  it  should  have  done,  with  a  proper  lubricant,  in  as 
many  years. 

The  time  wasted  in  chaffing  and  canvassing  for  a  bargain  in  cheaper 
oils  might  be  more  economically  used  by  the  purchasing  agent  in  athletic 
developmeht,  to  the  end  that  oil  fiends  and  other  greasy  tramps  might  better 
comprehend  the  words  "  no  admittance,"  which  should  ornament  the  door  of 
every  dynamo  room.     Present  company  is,  of  course,  always  excepted. 

As  it  is  true  that  no  man  knows  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  it  is 
true  that  no  one  man  can  do  all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  various  departments 
of  a  central  plant.  But  human  nature  is  weak,  and  the  range  of  human  eye- 
sight is  limited.  It  is  not  by  any  means  seldom  that  the  principal  official  of 
the  plant  endeavors  to  transact  his  business  from  the'table  of  his  roll  top  desk, 
without  ever  getting  his  legs  from  under  it  to  see  personally  how  matters  are 
progressing.  Jones  calls  and  arranges  to  have  half  a  dozen  lights  put  in  his 
store.  The  manager  orders  the  superintendent  to  have  it  done.  The  super- 
intendent passes  the  order  to  the  foreman  of  construction — from  thence  it  goes 
to  the  foreman  of  a  gang,  and  he  gives  the  order  toacouple  of  his  "  Indians," 
to  do  the  work.  From  the  manager  down  lo  the  foreman  of  the  gang,  inclu- 
sive, no  one  knows  anything  more  about  that  installation  than  the  King  of 
Ihe  Sandwich  Islands.  If  it  goes  all  right,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  it,  but  if 
a  (ire  occurs,  or  some  person  is  injured,  the  whole  fraternity,  the  electric 
light  and  power  service  of  the  entire  world,  has  received  a  black  eye  which 
requires  months  lo  heal.  What  is  everybody's  business  in  this  case  should 
be  the  business  of  an  inspector. 

Different  methods  of  managing  plants  are   illustrated  by  a  couple  of  cen- 
trals  not  very  far  from   Kansas  City.     They   represent  extremes.     In  one  of 
these  there  is  a  general  impression  that  some  one  had  done  it  himself.     The 
'dynamo  is  in   a  building  which  seems   rather  to  have  grown  under  adverse 
circumstances  than  to   have  been   constructed  intentionally.     It   stands   on 
posts,  the  space  between  these  boarded  up  from   the  ground  to  the  sills.     It 
has  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from   ventilation,  and  it  is  well  up  from 
the  ground.     In  one  portion  of  the  room  stand  the  engine  and  boiler,  threat- 
ening destruction  to  the  establishment  by  either  shaking  it  down  or  blowing 
it  up,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  second-hand  appearance  of  everything.     The 
line  is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  rest.     My   informant  says  the  wire  lies 
on  roofs  and  against  buildings,  and  is  a  constant  menace  to  person  and  prop- 
erty.    Connectors  in  place  of  soldered  twist  joints  are  so  constant  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  the  company's  having  secured  a  great  bargain  by  purchasing  all 
some  concern  had,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  lights  are  unsteady,  weak 
and  blear-eyed,  while  the  dynamo  has  assumed  a  sad,  unhappy  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, such  as  one  sometimes  meets  the  day  after  Christmas.     The  reason 
'or  all  this  unhappy  condition   of  affairs  is  found  in  a  false  economy  ;  the 
iloyment  of  incompetent  engine  and  dynamo  men  and  other  cheap  Xgtvck- 
The  result  may  be  foreseen — the  plant  for  sale. 
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But  a  short  distance  away  from  this  disgrace  to  the  fraternity  and  the 
art,  there  is  a  successful  plant  run  as  it  were  by  a  one  man  power.  There«it 
over  ICO  arc  lights,  and  one  of  two  persons  sees  individually  every  one  (vf 
these  each  day.  The  parties  are  father  and  son.  The  dynamos  are  u 
thoroughly  cleaned  as  possible  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  there  are  no 
corner!  for  the  accumulation  of  dirt  that  are  not  carefully  looked  to.  Then 
is  no  greasy  saw  dust  under  foot,  no  oiled  rags  stowed  away  for  spontaneous 
kindling  material.  Everything  is  kept  snug,  clean  and  In  order  throughoat 
the  entire  plant,  and  the  total  amount  of  repairs  expenses  for  one  year  wis 
merely  nominal.     This  plant  is  not  on  the  market. 

These  are  no  fancy  sketches.  They  are  taken  from  life.  I  fear  the  6rat 
named  case  has  no  representative  here — it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  it  (ud. 

A  case  of  false  economy  I  copy  from  the  EUctrical  World,  of  December 
14th,  last. 

In  this  instance  an  electrical  engineer,  compelled  by  a  railway  accident 
to  remain  over  night  in  a  small  town,  visited  the  lighting  station  to  kill  time, 
and  found  a  mere  lad  in  charge,  who  told  him  the  plant  bad  not  turned  out 
as  profitable  as  was  expected,  and  the  stockholders  were  growling  about  the 
prospects.  Inspection  of  the  circuits  showed  that  while  they  were  in  ei- 
cellent  order,  with  the  exception  of  a  loosened  connection  or  two,  the  lighll 
were  not  giving  out  their  normal  brilliancy.  Returning  to  the  station,  he 
located  the  trouble  in  the  boiler  room,  where  he  found  the  grate  bars  covered 
with  a  mass  of  hardened  clinkers,  through  which  but  little  air  could  circulate, 
and  which  required  tht  most  severe  exertion  to  remove,  while  further  exim- 
inatiun  showed  that  neither  the  flues  nor  the  tubes  had  been  properly  cleaned 
for  months.  All  this  was  remedied  the  following  day,  with  the  result  ol 
plenty  of  steam,  good  light,  and  a  saving  of  about  one-third  the  fuel.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that  even  this  pointed  and  striving  lesson  in  economy 
was  lost  on  the  directors.  The  boy  was  retained  and  permitted  to  go  right 
on  running  the  plant  in  his  own  feeble  way. 

In  construction  there  are  many  points  of  present  saving  at  the  risk,  if 
not  the  certainty,  of  future  loss.  It  costs  much  less  to  use  the  ordinvj 
porcelain  door  knob  for  out-of-doors  insulation.  Yet  even  with  the  bell 
insulated  cable  there  is  positively  no  real  economy  in  such  conslructlon. 
Neither  should  a  wooden  cleat  be  made  to  do  service  for  retaining  a  cable  in 
position.  The  former,  holding  as  it  does  by  a  single  screw,  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  wire  or  cable  securely,  and  the  repeated  replacing  u<l 
renewing  consequent  upon  the  use  of  these  knobs,  if  the  line  is  kept  in 
proper  condition,  soon  far  oul-balances  the  price  of  glass  insulators  nrml)r 
fixed  on  iron  or  wood  brackets. 

Nor  should  wires  crawling  along  the  face  of  buildings  be  fastened  10  the 
cornices  or  water  tables.  Carried  out  from  the  wall  by  an  iron  bracket,  «nd 
attached  to  glass,  two  great  advantages  are  gained.  There  is  no  cnnlart 
with  the  wall,  and  the  window  washer  cannot  stand  upon  the  wires  to  breik 
the  insulation  and  thus  increase  the  danger  of  accident,  and  the  possibiti'v 


of  the  conductor  being  reached  by  occapants  of  offices  or  fiats  is  greatly 
diminished. 

The  objection  to  an  iron  staple  over  a  heavy  wire  or  cable  is  that 
sooner  or  later  the  weight  of  the  conductor  will  sag,  weakening  the  insula- 
tion, if  not  cutting  it  through  completely.  The  wooden  cleat  is  scarcely 
better.  Experience  has  shown  thai  upon  a  line  where  such  cleats  are  used, 
the  retention  of  moisture  by  the  wood  is  almost  certain  to  weaken  that 
point,  so  that  when  a  ground  is  developed  elsewhere,  adding  to  the  strain 
already  existing,  the  cleat  aids  materially  in  the  development  of  the  second 
ground  with  its  consequent  unpleasantness. 

It  costs  a  little  more  at  the  time,  but  in  all  such  positions  the  farther  we 
get  from  the  wall  or  the  wood,  with  air  for  both  ventilation  and  insulation, 
the  greater  the  economy  in  the  long  run. 

No  inconsiderable  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in  covering  arc  light 
conductors  within  a  building  with  a  neat  and  ornamental  moulding.  It  is 
pretty,  but  expensive,  when,  as  in  an  instance  where  I  was  a  witness  after 
the  fact,  an  unnoticed  leak  from  an  imperfect  sky-light  developed  a  second 
ground  on  a  heavy  circuit,  and  the  insurance  fell  short  of  the  damage  done. 
In  another  instance,  where  wooden  cleats  were  used  to  confine  a  cable  in  a 
sidewalk  area,  grounds  were  developed  in  half  a  dozen  places  almost 
simultaneously  from  a  very  similar  cause,  and  an  expensive  piece  of  con- 
ductor was  ruined.  In  the  first  of  these  two  instances,  painting  or  even 
bronzing  the  wire  with  varnish  bronze  would  have  been  sufficiently 
ornamental,  and  the  porcelain  knobs  could  have  been  treated  similarly.  In 
any  event,  but  a  few  days  after  a  line  of  wire  is  run  through  a  room  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  nine-days'  wonder,  and  is  seldom  ever  thought  of  again.  So 
of  lines  outside.  When  first  placed  every  one  sees  them,  and  all  sorts  of 
criticism  and  comment  are  the  order  of  the  day.  In  a  few  days,  the 
gossipers  have  some  other  target  for  their  witticisms  or  remarks,  and  the 
wires  are  permitted  to  rest. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  In  the  experience  of  almost  every 
central  plant  management,  there  is  one  individual  who  says  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  any^elcctric  light  wire  pass  his  premises.  He  seems  to 
have  been  born  a  coward,  and  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  footstool  can 
make  him  brave,  unless  it  is  one  free  lamp.  The  economy  here  is  com- 
pulsory, and  is  not  to  be  questioned. 

Is  not  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  at  the  East,  with  all  its 
concomitant  newspaper  and  magazine  literature,  its  bickerings,  injunctions 
and  other  legal  entanglements,  traceable  either  directly 'or  indirectly  to  a 
mistaken  economy?  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  at  the  outset,  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  in  lirst-class  material,  much  of  the  business  unhappi- 
ness  and  the  mental  bitterness  which  the  electrical  fraicrnily  and  the  outer 
world,  metaphorically  speaking,  have  been  forced  to  swallow,  would  have 
been  spared  them?  A  difference  of  forty,  perhaps  fifty,  dollars  per  mile  of 
conductor,  I  believe,  would  have  worked  wonders  as  a  peace  and  harmony 
panacea,  and  left  fewer  raw  spots  and  blisters  on   the  electrical  animal  to  be 
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gradually  nursed  back  to  health  and  vi^or.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  strongly 
incline  to  the  belief  that  where  false  or  dangerous  systems  of  economy  h»ve 
clashed  with  legal  authority,  the  savings  so  accumulated  are  more  ibu 
balanced  by  rebates,  legal  expenses,  loss  of  patrons  through  stoppages  or 
poor  ser\'ice,  or  both,  in  the  long  run. 

Every  new  industry  is  compelled  to  fight  for  an  existance.  If,  like  (he 
electrical  enterprise,  it  must  elbow  its  way  into  notice,  caking  the  place  of  a 
competitor  in  the  front  rank,  it  must  make  enemies  and  of  necessity  antago- 
nize those  whom  it  discomforts  and  crowds  to  the  background.  It  is  notui 
attribute  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  to  submit  lamely  to  rebuffs  and  usur- 
pation, and  no  opportunity  is  ever  lost  of  disfiguring  the  countenance  of  the 
new-comer.  To  give  occasion  for  and  encourage  these  opportunities  by  our 
own  acts  seems  to  me  to  be  short-sighted  and  illogical. 

It  is  true  that  electric  lighting  and  power  have  made  wonderful  aid 
monstrous  strides  in  popularity,  considering  the  youth  of  their  existence,  and 
they  will  continue,  despite  every  opposition,  to  grow  in  grace  and  strength, 
till  they  have  relegated  to  the  rear  ranks  every  other  form  of  illumination, 
and  crowded  the  present  clumsy,  hot,  ungainly  engines  from  their  vantage 
ground,  as  the  circus  elephant  clears  the  tanbark  ring  for  Ihe  riders.  Bui  the 
public  has  some  voice  in  the  matler,  and  the  higher  the  standard  of  excel- 
lency to  which  the  electric  light  and  power  man  brings  his  work,  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  circle  of  usefulness  widen  and  the  more  tranquil  will  his 
enemies  have  become. 

The  parties  in  whose  interest  legislation  on  the  installation  and  use  o( 
electricity  (or  illumination  was  first  invoked,  were  unwittingly  chargeable 
for  the  many  set  backs  and  the  want  of  progress  which  checked  the  enter- 
prise in  its  early  days,  and  arc  not  wholly  free  from  blame,  though  indirectly, 
for  the  present  troubles.  These  were  the  fire  insurance  people.  These  men 
deal  only  with  combustion.  There  is  to  them  a  magic  in  the  word  incom- 
bustible. Say  fireproof  to  an  underwriter  and  his  heart  leaps  with  joy.  Il 
was  a  sharp  trader  who  exhibited  a  cotton  covered,  painted  wire  to  the  insar- 
ance  people  and  demonstrated  that  it  did  not  readily  burn.  "Just  the  thing, 
said  the  actuary,  and  the  president,  and  the  inspector»and  they  all  smiled  at 
the  honor  conferred  when  the  cunning  merchant  baptized  it  for  itsgodfalbets, 
and  called  it  "The  Underwriters'  Wire."  There  is  a  class  of  hard  citiicns 
who  usually  have  an  alias.  The  underwriters'  wire  is  lo-day  best  known  hy 
its  nickname. 

Another  misfortune  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  early  day*  of 
electrical  illumination,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  original  sins  of  ihc 
business.  The  magneto  bell.  I  have  written  and  scolded  and  begged  to 
have  this  abomination  sent  out  of  the  realm,  but  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  «"" 
not  down.  I  find  it  everywhere,  and  if  I  ask  the  party  in  charge  of  a  pl»l>' 
what  his  insulation  is,  I  am  quite  often  told  thai  it  is  "first-class,  my  b*" 
won't  ring,  no  matter  how  fast  I  turn  it."  A  short  time  ago  I  took  occasion 
to  measure  the  resistance  through  which  I  could  ring  the  bell  of  one  of  ihcK 
guaranteed  good  for  15,000  ohms.  With  a  really  smart  grinder,  we  did  mar 
age  to  get  a  slight  response  through  6,500  ohms,  and  when  I   included  ih* 
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manager  with  the  first-class  line  he  claimed  to  have,  and  turned  the  magneto 
crank,  the  effect  was  marvelous.  He  made  several  florid  Temarks  on  the 
occasion,  and  bought  a  bridge  set  the  next  day.  He  has  since  told  me  re- 
peatedly, that  the  Investment  has  paid  him  several  times  over  in  line 
economy. 

A  magneto  has  no  method  of  giving  information  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  is  or  is  not  a  bad  condition  of  aflfairs  on  the  line.  If  there  are  two  or 
more  faults,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  distinguishing  when  the  linemen 
have  found  one  of  these,  except  in  a  negative  sort  of  manner.  So  soon  as  the 
insulation  is  raised  to  a  point  where  the  bell  refuses  to  ring,  its  maximum  of 
usefulness  Is  reached.  Take  the  case  of  the  line  just  mentioned.  A  maxi- 
mum insulation  of  less  than  6,000  ohms  resistance  would  be  the  best  that 
instrument  would  show.  The  waste  of  current,  the  unsatisfactory  lights^ 
both  as  to  brilliancy  and  steadiness,  the  useless  labor  of  the  generator,  the 
coal  waste,  the  danger  to  life  and  property,  all  those  faults  which  follow  in 
the  wake  of  such  weak  insulation,  certainly  confer  no  honor  on  an  economy 
which  persists  in  using  an  instrument  that  can  virtually  do  no  more  thaa 
show  up  a  dead  ground. 

,  Nor  is  it  any  better  as  a  method  of  testing  the  insulation  of  fields  and 
armatures.  It  is  far  more  potent  for  mischief  than  is  generally  suspected, 
tor  the  spark  generated  is  of  very  high  tension,  and  is  quite  likely  to  cut 
across  and  open  the  way  for  a  short  circuit  when  next  the  machine  is  used, 
by  weakening  the  insulation. 

And,  again,  the  magneto  being  the  sole  dependence  of  the  station,  the 
services  of  an  expert  are  far  more  often  required  than  they  otherwise  would 
be,  while  the  vexatious  delay,  the  annoyance,  and,  afterwards,  the  bill  which 
seems  outrageous,  cannot  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  economy  account. 
Yet  the  magneto  seems  almost  as  persistent  and  hereditary  as  John  Calvin 
believed  original  sin  to  be. 

The  dynamo  man  and  the  engineer,  when  these  are  two,  are  often  refused, 
on  the  score  of  expen.sc,  the  most  reasonable  demands.  A  case  which  struck 
me  quite  forcibly,  1  may  mention  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The  attendant 
at  a  plant  found  that  a  portion  of  the  paper  driving  pulley  was  becoming 
loosened,  and  thai  in  order  to  tesiore  it  to  its  normal  condition  he  needed  a 
peculiar  form  of  wrench.  The  manager  was  notified,  but  refused  to  allow 
the  purchase,  although  the  sum  required  was  but  a  few  cents.  He  said  the 
company  could  not  afHord  it,  and  the  engineer  must  get  along  the  best  he 
could.  He  did  the  best  he  could,  and  so  did  the  pulley.  It  went  to  pieces. 
The  dynamo  belt  went  into  the  engine  governor  gearing,  and  the  entire  plant 
had  a  three  days'  vacation.  The  lost  time,  rebates  and  repairs  bills,  tvuuld 
have  paid  for  several  bushels  of  such  wrenches  as  were  needed  to  repair  the 
pulley. 

There  are  other  and  many  simple,    but  necessary  appurtenances  oV  Mst 
and  convenience  too  often  refused  on  the  score  of  economy,  wh\(^\>.  r«.v»''i  ^^* 
original  investment  many  times  over  during  their  existence. 

supling  up  high  potential  dynamos  in  series  to  save  wir^    .  ^     ii.ftxis'*"^ 
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economy,  to  say  the  least.  Insulation  is  subject  to  damage  from  within i> 
well  as  from  without,  and  two  lines  of  thirty  lamps  each  will  last  longer ind 
pay  better  than  one  with  sixty  lamps  run  by  two  thirty-light  dynamos  Is 
scries. 

When  renewing  the  belting  of  a  plant  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able anxiety,  occasionally  the  desire  to  get  a  few  more  days'  service  out  o(  »n 
old  one  involves  possibilities  which  may  be  extremely  hazardous.  Thf 
chances,  in  case  of  a  break,  of  the  belt  becoming  playful  and  familiar,  almm 
suggest  to  me  that  belts  are  like  oil  paintings — made  to  look  at,  not  tosmdl 
of.  Yet  many  a  belt  has  been  thrown  away  as  useless  because  of  its  having 
become  accidentally  greased  to  that  extent  that  it  refused  to  hug  the  pulleji. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  covering  the  driving  pulley  with  a  leather  band,tlit 
width  of  its  face,  fastened  on  with  counter-sunk  bolts.  In  a  comparative!; 
short  lime  the  belt,  provided  it  is  not  again  greased,  will,  by  centrifugal  furct 
and  evaporation,  rid  itself  of  the  oil,  and  wear  to  a  good  old  age. 

There  is  excellent  economy  in  the  encouragement  of  the  expert  and  hit 
assistants,  who  are,  when  worthy,  the  prime  support  and  king-bolt  of  the 
business.  The  hours  of  such  an  employ^  are  almost  undefined — undcAnablt. 
He  is,  perhaps,  taxed  beyond  his  endurance,  and  many  such  a  man  has  been 
lost  to  his  employer  through  attempted  economy  in  riding  a  free  horse  loo 
hard. 

It  is,  however,  no  trouble  to  supply  the  place  of  one  who  desires  to  leave 
a  situation.  The  woods  are  full  of  electrical  shoddy,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  claim  the  title  of  electrical  engineers  and  sport  a  card  showing 
them  to  be  both  mechanical  and  electrical  experts.  They  generally  have  « 
place — they  call  it  a  position — where  a  plant  is  run  on  an  assumed  economical 
basis.  Usually  these  do  not  last  longer  than  to  have  made  themselves  uadulf 
expensive  to  their  employers. 

Outside  men,  too,  are  often  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wantisf. 
It  is  competent  for  an  employ^  in  electrical  work  to  do  almost  irreparable 
mischief,  and  yet  not  be  aware  of  the  fact.  There  is  no  gauge  by  which  his 
claims  lo  knowledge  and  experience  can  be  measured,  except  by  trying  him. 
The  only  way  I  can  see  to  govern  this  difficulty  is  to  put  a  thoroughly  comp*- 
lent,  reliable  man  over  these  bell-hanger  and  iUiocmaker  electricians,  to  waicb 
and  discharge  them.  The  watchful  eye  of  a  high-priced  man  for  foreman  or 
superintendent  has  saved  many  a  dollar  to  the  contractor,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  paid  after  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  finished,  and  befoic 
it  was  accepted. 

An  extraordinary  demand  for  labor  always  brings  to  the  front  a  cI«ssof 
men  as  unskilled  as  it  is  unscrupulous — men  who  never  get  up  to  their  «M- 
imum  of  speed  until  about  supper  time.  Practical  electricity  is  sufleiinc 
to-day  from  the  wisdom  of  men  who  talk  learnedly  of  "  galvometers  "  »nd 
"  computators  "  and  seem  to  think  that  an  insulator,  like  a  tumbler,  is  most 
likely  to  be  of  some  service  when  placed  with  the  open  end  up. 

Yet,  the  theoretical  without  the  practical  ability  and  education,  is  no 
better.     It  would  be  poor  economy,  indeed,  to  depend  solely  on  what  the 
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«xpert  may  have  learned  in  books  or  at  the  institute.     Two  cases  contrasted 
will  illustrate  my  position, 

A  young  man  who  is  at  present  in  a  position  of  considerable  Importance, 
in  addition  lo  small  amount  of  education  theoretically,  had  combined  with 
this  a  practical  experience  in  handling  circuits  and  dynamos.  A  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  such  as  you  all  know  by  e.xperience,  called  all  the 
experts  away  from  the  job — which  was  a  new  plant  of  considerable  preten- 
sions— just  as  it  was  about  ready  to  run.  The  engine  was  started,  but  soon 
after  the  lights  were  switched  in,  the  dynamo  showed  an  imperfection  which 
rendered  it  utterly  useless.  The  time  for  the  grand  opening  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  there  was  no  other  dynamo  to  be  had  there,  while  the  factory 
was  so  far  away  Ihat  to  get  one  was  impossible.  The  trouble  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  armature  had  thrown  the  insulation  between 
the  commutator  sections  out  just  far  enough  so  that  the  brushes  touched  only 
occasionally.  With  a  very  fine  file  he  dressed  down  the  projections,  and  with 
another  tool,  improvised  from  a  second  file  which  he  ground  down,  he  burred 
the  edges  of  the  sections  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  started  his 
machine  and  made  the  opening  run  with  perfect  success,  and  ate  his  supper 
the  next  morning.     That  kind  of  a  man  is  a  jewel  at  any  price. 

A  contrast  to  this  is  a  case  where  the  hero  is  a  graduate  of  an  eastern 
college,  who  has  himself  been  a  teacher,  but  he  is  only  a  book  electrician. 
The  construction  of  a  central  plant  has  been  placed  in  his  hands,  he  being 
the  electrician  of  the  locality,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  northern  Slates. 
Reasoning,  apparently,  that  a  wire  which  is  covered  with  a  material  which 
the  books  he  studied  said  was  an  insulator,  that  should  settle  the  question, 
and  consequently  he  said  in  effect :  "  No  glass  or  porcelain  can  be  necessary. 
To  purchase  these  will  cost  more  than  staples,  so  we  will  use  staples."  If 
the  fire  department  and  the  underwriters  keep  hands  off  until  that  plant  is 
fully  under  way,  there  wiU  possibly  be  some  fun  right  near  home. 

The  day  of  dark,  dingy,  unhealthy  and  damp  dynamo  rooms,  with  their 
dangerous  surroundings,  is  fortunately  fast  passing  away.  The  false 
economy  which  induced  the  selection  of  such  sites  has  become  self  apparent. 
It  has  become  the  rule  to  prefer  clean,  light  and  airy  rooms,  and  an  occasional 
crank  on  the  subject  has  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  kalsomining  and  painting 
the  walls,  timbers  and  ceiling.  The  great  advantage,  however,  in  the  latter 
day  dynamo  room,  is  the  safety  which  comes  of  distance  from  the  ground.  I 
look  upon  the  omission,  in  these  days  of  progress,  of  any  possible  safeguard 
egainsl  danger  to  property  or  person,  as  criminal,  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
-of  true  economy  and  extremely  impolitic.  The  public  is  not  near-sighted, 
nor  is  it  either  tongue-tied  nor  weak  in  the  lungs. 

There  is  an  expense  attending  (he  change  of  a  circuit  or  the  removal  of 
■one,  often  a  no  inconsiderable  expense,  the  saving  of  which  may  not  always 
■fee  true  economy.  I  refer  to  the  common  habit  of  allowing  wires  to  remain 
.after  the  change  is  made,  and  thus  become  "tramps" — homeless  wires. 
"These  vagabonds,  whether  of  No.  6  underwriter  or  No.  iS  annunciator,  are 
<apable,  like  other  tramps,  of  unlimited   and  incalculable  mischief.     It  is  not 


directly  in  the  power  of  the  electric  light  man  to  control  the  telepbooe  ami 
telegraph  and  ticker  people,  but  he  can,  and  should,  for  his  own  good, 
gather  up  ihe  remnants  of  discontinued  circuits  and  clear  himself  as  faru 
possible  from  chance  of  blame.  The  public  jumps  at  conclusions,  and  nght 
or  wrong,  there  must  be  a  cause  given  at  once  for  every  abnormal  condition 
of  affairs,  every  untoward  circumstance,  or  otherwise  the  people's  greedy  ap- 
petite for  sensation  is  unsatisfied. 

It  is  questionable  if  more  is  not  lost  than  gained  by  running  incai- 
descent  lamps  above  their  proper  pressure,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  more 
light.  The  increased  light  thus  obtained  is  indeed  great,  proportioned  to  the 
increased  pressure,  but  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  alarmingly  shortened.  Ilii 
better  to  run  a  volt  or  two  below  than  a  volt  above  normal  pressure. 

It  is  false  economy  to  purchase  cheap  lamps,  which  consume  more  cut- 
rent  in  the  production  of  standard  candle  power,  rather  than  to  buy  lamps  of 
higher  efficiency  at  more  advanced  figures.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  an 
efficient  lamp  is  an  able  economic  lieutenant  to  the  coal  pile,  the  sizes  of  wires 
needed  maybe  less,  other  things  equal,  with  an  efficient  lamp.  And,  of 
course,  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  lamps  may  be  used  to  a  given  number 
of  square  millimetres  of  conductor,  and  more  lamps  can  be  run  from  the  same 
generator. 

Cheap  lamps,  too,  often  go  upon  the  same  circuits  as  the  better  ones,  aed 
want  of  uniformity  of  voltage  throughout  the  plant  is  the  natural  and  unfor- 
tunate result.  This  condition,  of  course,  is  only  found  on  isolated  plants,  bat 
it  is  worth  considering  as  an  argument  against  the  peddler  of  inferior  mer- 
chandise. Inferior  lamps  are  poorly  constructed,  the  candle  power  and  volt- 
age are  not  measured  by  proper  instruments  and  methods,  but  are  guessed 
at  by  the  eye,  and  no  two  consecutive  lamps  arc  similar  as  to  candle  power 
under  the  same  pressure. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  lamps,  a  method  of  keeping  track  of 
lamp  renewals  has  been  shown  me,  which  is  claimed  to  be  giving  excelltnt 
results.  The  plant  where  this  plan  was  inaugurated  is  one  of  maijaiS- 
cenl  distances — some  three  miles  separating  the  extremes  of  the  territory 
occupied.  The  company's  contract  with  its  patrons  is  to  renew  only  such 
lamps  as  have  burned  out.  All  broken  globes  are  paid  for  by  the  patrons. 
The  company  places  at  regular  stations — usually  in  drug  stores — a  few  lamps, 
with  a  blank,  ruled  for  particulars  as  to  siie,  price,  date,  etc.,  and  a  receipt  to 
the  custodian,  for  lamps  delivered.  The  depositaries  are  visited  weekly,  wd 
settlements  made. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  consomef 
buys  his  lamps  as  he  needs,  without  having  either  to  go  far,  orkeepatcn- 
siderable  number  on  hand,  and  the  managers  are  enabled  to  discover  a  ■'all 
spot  in  the  system  if  the  breakage  is  excessive  at  some  particular  locality- 
This  plan  has  been  in  operation  something  over  a  year,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results  to  all  parties  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  the  prosecution  of  electrical  enterprises  is  like  that  w 
almost  any  other  business,  and  will  be  most  successful  when  based  on  and 


t  with  true,  proven  economy,  when  the  most  approved  appliances 
rials  arc  used,  and  the  best  ability  in  each  department  is  employed, 
petent  fireman  is  a  very  expensive  luxury,  a  careless  lineman  is  a 
ch  saps  the  profit  account  of  its  treasure,  while  a  dynamo  man  or 
!er  who  watches  the  clock  more  closely  than  he  docs  the  gauges 
Ishes,  is  sure  to  be  a  heavy  brake  on  the  wheels  of  progress, 
lere  all  the  little  army  is  striving,  each  individual  with  his  own 
I  aid  in  the  general  success  of  the  undertaking,  when  each  feels 
isscsscs  the  confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  that  appreciation  of  his. 
a  stepping-stone  to  preferment,  the  current  of  success  flows  more 
he  resistance  which  generates  wasteful  heat  disappears,  and  the 
rsonal  magnetism  is  strengthened  and  extended,  until  it  permeates 
organization. 

*RESiDENT  :  Before  having  a  general  discussion  of  this 
e  will  hear  from  Mr.  Harber,  on   the  subject  of  line   in- 

harles  A.  Harber,  of  Kansas  City,  then  addressed  the 
:ion,  as  follows : 

ELATION  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

BY   CHARLES   A.    HARBER. 

estion  of  the  day  for  electrical  industries  is  insulation,  and  believing 
Information  bearing  thereon,  and  derived  from  experience,  may  be 

I  present  a  brief  record  of  measurements  to  determine  the  relative 
t  of  several  forms  of  insulation. 

t  follows  I  lay  before  you  the  results  of  daily  measurements  made 
crests  of  the  company  whose  central  station  I  have  in  charge;  but  I 
>  draw  no  conclusions  save  the  urgent  need  of  constant  vigilance. 
sy  object  to  draw  out  rather  than  exhaust  discussion,  I  leave  to 
t  matters  of  proper  construction,  inspection,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
nportant. 

the  last  24  months  I  have  personally   tested   the  insulation  of  our 

The  instrument  used  is  the  Electrical  Supply  Company's  standard 
t,  composed  of  a  chloride  of  silver  battery  of  34  cells,  and  combina- 
(Vheatstone's  bridge  with  galvanometer  and  variable  resistance, 
lures  from  ^hs  '°  1,111,000  ohms.  Measurements  are  taken  shortly 
leing  circuits,  first  the  precaution  being  taken,  however,  to  ascertain 
!tiits  to  be  tested  are  crossed  by  live  wires;  which,  if  not  producing 

current   to  endanger   the    instrument,    might   give   an    incorrect 


measurements  are  then  averaged  daily,  and  also  for  the  month. 
Id  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measurements  are  limited  to  the  capac- 
instniment  used;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor  impoTUnce. 
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as  the  value  of  insulation  in  practical  work,  depends,  not  on  its  highest,  but 
on  its  lowest  resistance. 

Among  our  circuits  operating  Thomson-Houston  arc  lamps  (about  lO  am- 
peres at  50  volts)  we  have  four  covered,  respectively,  by  P.  &  B.,  Simplu, 
Grimshaw  and  Okonite. 

The  external  conditions  of  these  circuits  are  nearly  ihe  same.  The  Okonilt 
circuit,  in  use  18  months,  is  a>4  miles  long,  and  operates  50  lamps;  the  P.  S 
B.  circuit,  in  use  i;  months,  is  3^  miles  long,  and  operates  40  lamps:  the 
Grimshaw  circuit,  in  use  tS  months,  is  i-f^  miles  long,  and  on  it  are  24  laoipi; 
the  Simplex  circuit,  in  use  13  months,  is  3-^  miles  long,  and  operates  40 
lamps. 

During  the  t2  months  ended  January  i,  18^,  measurements  of  insolation 
of  these  circuits  have  averaged:  P.  &.  B.,  485,702  ohms;  Grimshaw,  B<)t,yp 
ohms;  Simplex,  895,122  ohms;  Okonite,  900,212  ohms. 

The  average  lowest  resistance  for  the  12  months  is  as  follows  :  P.  &  B., 
35,2oo  ohms;  Grimshaw,  160,400  ohms;  Simplex,  163,871;  Okonite,  172,913 
ohms. 

Loss  of  service  during  the  year,  directly  attributable  to  grounds,  is,  on  the 
P.  &  B.,  301  lamp  hours;  Grimshaw,  Simplex  and  Okonite,  none. 

The  President  :  Before  having  a  general  discussion  on  this 
topic  and  the  one  preceding  it,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  J,  E. 
Lockwood,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  upon  how  to  locate  grounds 
upon  arc  circuits. 

Mr.  Loclcwood,  of  Detroit,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

HOW  TO  MAKE  ARC  LIGHT  CIRCUITS  SAFE. 

BY   J.    K.    LOCKWOOD. 

I  come  before  you  to-day  to  speak  upon  a  subject  which  I  am  satisfied  isof 
such  importance  as  warrants  a  very  careful  investigation,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  we  make  it  in  a  thorough  manner  and  then  apply  to  the  best  of  uur 
ability,  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  we  will  have  done  more  toward  ending 
the  cry  of  the  press  and  people  about  the  dangers  of  electric  lighting,  than 
could  possibly  be  done  in  any  other  manner. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is,  "  How  to  Make  Arc  Light  Circuits  S»ft" 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  arc  light  circuits  are  not,  iiii 
will  not  always  be  dangerous,  under  certain  circumstances;  but  1  mean  lli»' 
without  present  knowledge  and  with  the  appliances  that  can  now  be  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  apply  the  same,  we  can  make  our  arc  circuits  so  safe 
to  our  employes  and  the  general  public,  that  accidents  will  be  of  such  rare 
occurrence  as  to  attract  no  adverse  criticism  from  either  the  press  or  the 
people. 

We  all  know  that  the  past  year  has  been  productive  of  more  harm  toelK- 
trical  interests  than  any  other  year  since  we  started,  and  there  isnogslo- 
saying  the  fad  that  it  is  a//  the  result  of  accidents  from  arc  light  circuits, 
such  as  are  usually  termed  "high  tension  circuits";   for,  although  there h*^ 
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t>een  a  few  accidents  due  to  other  causes,  they  of  themselves  would  have 
Icaustfd  no  comment.     Let  us  then   benefit  by  the  lesson   we   have  had,  and 
from  this  lime  forth  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 
Now,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate   the  causes  of  dangers  and  troubles, 
nd  then  next  to  show  a  way  to  avoid  them.     As  to  the  causes,  we  all  know 
that  the  prime  cause  in  almost  every  instance  is  a  grounded   circuit,  and 
though  there  arc  other  things  to  guard  against,  I  think  that  if  we  can  effect- 
xially  guard  against  grounds,  or  to  almost  the  same  end,  be  sure'that  the 
instant  a  ground  appears  that  fact  will  be  known  and  the  ground  located  so 
that  it  can  be  quickly  removed,  the  other  causes  will  not  be  likely  to  result  in 
much  trouble.     They  can  be  more  propefly  and  effectually  taken  care  of  by 
issuing  good  and  complete  instructions  to  our  employ6s,  and  then  seeing  that 
they  are  enforced,   than  by  means  of  appliances  at  our  stations.     Now,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  resulting  from  grounds,  we  must  first  provide  some  means 
or  system  to  enable  us  to  know  where  a  "  ground  "  comes  onto  a  circuit.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  permanent  ground  be  made  on  each  circuit  through 
a  high  resistance  with  an  annunciator  drop  in  circuit,  so  that  when  a' second 
ground  occurs  a  portion  of  the  current  will  be  shunted   through  the  high  re- 
sistance and  drop  and  thus  cause  the  drop  to  fall  and  indicate  the  coming  on 
of  the  ground.     An  apt  suggestion  in  regard  to  trying  this  device  has  been 
made,  viz.:  That  before  asking  others  to  try  it,  the  inventor  should  first  con- 
nect  it  to  a  high  tension   arc  circuit  and    then   make   the   second   ground 
through  his  body.     If  this  suggestion  is  carried  out,  I  do  not  think  this  par- 
ticular inventor  will  bother  us  any  more. 

Many  other  ideas  have  been  advanced  and  schemes  tried  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result,  but  to-day  I  know  of  but  one  device  that  will  automatically 
indicate  a  ground  the  instant  it  appears  on  a  circuit,  and  that  of  itself  creates 
no  danger.  This  is  the  Rudd  ground  alarm,  the  invention  of  Professor 
Rudd  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  in  use  at  the 
station  of  the  Chicago  Arc  Light  and  Power  Company,  and  I  believe  at  a 
few  other  places.  The  Rudd  system  is  as  follows,  the  description  and  cut 
being  taken  from  the  IVtslern  EUclrician  of  August  24,  1889. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Lockwood    said,  reading   from    the   Western 
&ectridan  : 

"  Referring   to  the  diagram,  ZJ  represents   the   dynamo  ;  C  the  circuit  of 

'lamps  ;  £  and  A"  condensers  ;  i"a  telephone  drop  ;  £a  vibrating  bell.    It  will 

■fee  observed  that  the  bell  is  worked  by  one  cell  of  battery,  and  the  bell  cir- 

cuil  is  closed   when   the  shutter  of  the  telephone  drop  falls.     The  details  of 

I  the  drop  are  not  shown,  but  they  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  found  in 

ordinary  telephone  work.'   The  shutter  is  held  by  a  catch    which   is   lifted 

vrhen  the  magnet  is  actuated.     When  the  catch  is  lifted  the  shutter  falls  by 

its  own   weight,  and  thus  closes  the   bell  circuit.     The  drop  is  operated  by 

current  from  the  dynamo  in  the  following  manner:     One  pole  of  condenser 

£  is  attached  to  one  pole  of  the  dynamo,  and  one  pole  of  the  condenser  £" 

is  attached  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  dynamo.     Thus  a  free  pole  is  left  in 
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each  condenser.  These  free  poles  are  joined  together  and  lake  a  cotnmoi 
path  to  the  ground  through  the  drop  S.  In  using  the  apparatus,  the  shulier 
may  (all  at  the  same  time  of  connecting  up,  on  account  of  the  static  capacii; 
of  the  circuit,  but  this  fall  may  be  ignored  and  the  shutter  may  be  set  tuck 
again.  The  legitimate  fall  of  the  shutter  will  take  place  upon  a  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  insulation  of  the  circuit,  if  the  disturbance  is  marked  and 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  circuit,  as  is  the  case  when  a  ground  come! 
^n,  Wh'ile  the  insulation  of  the  circuit  remains  as  it  was  when  the  apparatus 
was  set,  the  condensers  do  not  permit  any  appreciable  passage  of  currcnL 
By  the  use  of  this  device,  instant  notice  will  be  received  of  the  coming  ono( 
a  ground  and  valuable  time  may  be  saved  in  the  matter  of  removing  it" 
(End  of  article.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  and  description  that  this  device  dues  not 
ground  the  circuit,  but  acts  from  the  static  effect  due  to  a  disturbance  in  ibe 
insulation  of  the  circuit.  In  applying  this  device,  switches  arc  introduced  ai 
A  and  A',  so  that  in  the  event  of  two  or  more  circuits  being  connected  to- 
gether, Only  two  condensers  are  left  connected,  and  those  are  the  two  that  repre- 
sent the  two  terminals  of  circuits  to  which  the  dynamo  is  directly  connected. 

If  this  system  is  used,  a  ground  will  be  indicated  the  instant  it  appears,  and 
we  then  have  before  us  the  problem  of  locating  it.  If,  however,  the  abore 
system  is  not  adopted,  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  test  every  circuit  regu- 
larly each  day  at  certain  specified  hours,  and  I  should  advise  a  test  every  iwu 
or  three  hours  while  the  circuit  is  in  operation  and  two  tests  while  not,  the 
last  two  to  be  made,  one  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  other  just  a  siilB- 
cienl  lime  before  starting  up  to  give  time  to  remove  the  ground  if  one  is  found 
to  exist.  If  any  circuits  are  operated  all  the  time  or  nearly  so,  all  four  test! 
should  be  made  while  in  operation  at  regular  intervals. 

As  a  result  of  my  experience  and  observations,  I  believe  that  the  majorliy 
of  grounds  occur  while  circuits  are  in  operation  and  that  the  best  time  to  test 
for  same  is  at  this  time.  In  most  cities  there  are  many  circuits  that  never 
have  all  their  loops  thrown  on  except  when  the  circuits  are  in  operation,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  the  only  time  when  the  circuits  can  be  tested  in  their  entirely. 
To  make  these  tests  would  require  appliances  to  test  both  live  and  dead  cir- 
cuits, or,  in  other  words,  circuits  in  operation  and  circuits  not  In  operation. 
For  the  first  or  live  circuits  I  would  advise  the  use  of  any  of  the  appliances 
which  I  will  describe  further  on,  that  can  be  used  to  locate  the  grounds. 
For  the  second,  or  "  dead  "  circuit,  I  would  advise  any  of  the  testing  sets  no« 
made  by  electrical  instrument  manufacturers,  which  are  a  combination  of 
rheostat  and  galvanometer  on  the  Wheatstone  bridge  principle,  and  whieh 
will  lest  satisfactorily  up  to  at  least  one  megohm.  A  brass  plate  at  ihc 
switchboard  should  then  be  provided  and  the  same  connected  well  with  tH 
earth.  Now,  by  connecting  one  wire  from  your  testing  set  to  this  ground 
plate  and  the  other  to  a  terminal  of  a  circuit,  your  electric  light  circuit  »nd 
the  earth  become  portions  of  the  testing  circuit  and  the  ground  resistance 
between  these  two  can  then  be  measured.  The  total  resistance,  less  the  rcsi>i- 
ance  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit  between  the  set  and  the  ground,  will  be  the 
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resistance  of  the  ground  connection.  No  ground  connection  of  less  resist- 
ance than  100,000  ohms  should  ever  be  allowed  to  exist  permanently,  and 
preferably  not  less  than  one  megohm. 

We  now  come  to  the  locating  of  grounds  when  they  are  found  to  exist,  and 
we  will  first  take  up  grounds  on  dead  circuits.  To  carry  out  this  work  we 
need  the  combined  galvanometer  and  rheostat  already  spoken  of,  and  the 
principle  upon  which  the  same  should  be  applied  is  to  divide  your  circuit  into 
two  parts  by  means  of  a  cut-out  box  provided  for  this  purpose  or  olheV  conven- 
ient means,  and  then  to  find  upon  which  of  these  two  parts  the  ground  exists. 
After  having  determined  this,  we  can  then  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  circuit 
together  and  test  next  from  a  point  about  midway  in  the  part  upon  which  the 
ground  exists,  first  separating  the  portion  of  the  circuit  leading  to  where  the 
first  test  was  made  from  that  portion  leading  beyond  this  point;  if  the  ground 
is  still  beyond  this  point,  we  must  close  the  circuit  here  and  again  open  it 
farther  on  and  thus,  finally,  locate  the  ground.  But  if  the  ground  is  located 
on  the  portion  of  the  circuit  leading  to  where  the  first  test  was  made,  we  then 
know  the  ground  to  be  between  that  point  and  the  point  where  we  are  now 
testing.  We  can  thus,  by  dividing  and  subdividing  the  circuit,  locate  the  exact 
portion  upon  which  the  ground  exists.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  foregoing,  and 
as  a  convenient  means  of  cutting  the  current  off  from  a  portion  of  a  circuit  with- 
out affecting  the  whole,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  a  fire,  it  is 
advisable  tu  divide  each  circuit  up  into  four  or  more  sections  and  to  provide 
cut-out  boxes  so  that  any  one  or  more  of  these  sections  can  be  cut  entirely 
out  of  circuit. 

In  testing  for  grounds,  each  section  could  then  be  tested  separately,  and 
thus  locate  that  upon  which  the  ground  exists,  so  that  if  necessary  all  of  the 
circuit  but  the  grounded  sectiori  could  be  started  up,  and  then  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  removed  this  section  could  be  cut  in. 

In  addition  to  providing  these  cut-out  boxes,  loop  circuits  only  should  be 
put  up,  their  advantages  being  too  well  known  to  need  any  explanation. 

We  now  come  to  the  locating  of  grounds  upon  live  circuits.  I  will  first 
describe  the  system  used  by  Mr.  Law,  in  Philadelphia,  it  being  the  same  as 
I  have  used  in  testing  high  voltages  for  the  last  three  years,  and  if  I  make 
any  errors,  I  trust  Mr.  Law  will  correct  them.  The  principle  of  this  system 
is  that  high  voltages  can  be  easily  tested  with  ordinary  appliances,  such  as 
incandescent  lamps  and  ordinary  voltmeters,  if  we  test  by  steps,  to  do  which 
as  many  incandescent  lamps  of  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  resistance 
should  be  connected  in  scries  as  there  are  arc  lamps  on  the  largest  circuits  to 
be  tested.  If,  then,  this  series  of  incandescent  lamps  be  connected  across 
the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  or  circuit  where  the  greatest  difference  of  poten- 
tial exists,  as  the  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  series  and  as  there  are 
as  many  as  there  are  arc  lamps  on  the  circuit,  each  incandescent  lamp  will 
get  the  same  number  of  volts  as  each  arc  lamp.  Mr.  Law  states  that  he 
prefers  using  incandescent  lamps  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  voltage  as 
his  arc  lamps,  say  of  from  45  to  50  volts,  so  that  when  they  burn  at  their 
'normal  candle  power  he  will  know  that  they  are  each  getting  the  same  num- 
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ber  of  volts  as  his  arc  lamps  average.  Now,  before  going  farther,  I  wish  M 
explain  that  as  the  current  leaves  the  positive  terminal  of  the  djrnamo  it  is  it 
its  maximum  voltage,  which  we  will  call  3,000  volts,  and  that  as  it  paiscs 
through  each  arc  lamp  and  is  lowered  at  an  average  of  about  ;o  volts  (Mr 
lamp,  we  have  only  to  find  the  voltage  of  the  current  at  the  point  of  the  cir- 
cuit where  the  ground  exists,  and  then  to  divide  the  difference  between  the 
maximum  voltage  and  the  voltage  at  this  point  by  the  average  voltage  per 
arc  lamp,  to  find  how  many  lamps  arc  between  the  ground  and  the  positive 
end  of  the  circuit.  If,  then,  we  have  a  list  of  the  lights  on  this  cimit 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  connected,  and  stating  which  is  the 
positive  and  which  the  negative  end  of  the  circuit,  we  have  only  to  coiraiot 
the  lights  and  thus  locate  the  ground. 

This  is  substantially  what  is  done  by  Mr.  Law,  with  the  simple  difference 
that  as  he  has  means  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps  in 
the  series,  he,  therefore,  connects  one  end  of  the  series  to  a  ground  plate  »nd 
the  other  to  one  end  of  a  circuit  and  if  there  is  any  indication  of  a  ground, 
he  then  cuts  down  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps  in  the  series  until  those 
left  in  the  circuit  burn  at  their  normal  candle  power.  The  number  of  these 
burning  then  corresponds  to  the  number  of  arc  lights  between  the  end  of  the 
circuit  from  which  the  test  is  being  made  and  the  ground.  To  prove,  he  tests 
from  the  other  end  of  this  circuit,  and  then  adds  to  the  result  of  bis  first  test 
the  result  of  his  second  one,  and  their  sum  should  equal  the  total  number  of 
arc  lights  on  the  circuit.  If,  however,  the  number  comes  short  he  adds  h»U 
the  shortage  to  the  result  of  each  test,  and  thus  approximately  locates  the 
ground.  The  ground  having  been  located,  it  simply  remains  to  send  a  com- 
petent man  to  examine  the  circuit  at  this  point  and  to  discover  and  remove 
the  cause. 

My  objection  to  this  system  of  testing  is  based  upon  two  reasons,  fint, 
because  low  voltage  incandescent  lamps  are  used  that  talce  about  one  and 
one-fourth  amperes  to  bring  up  to  normal  candle  power,  and  thus  create  1 
danger  by  the  liability  of  this  amount  of  current  when  passing  through  1 
light  ground  to  cause  fire,  and  the  possibility  of  accident  to  persons  who  ro«r 
come  in  contact  with  the  circuit  being  tested,  at  a  point  far  enough  removed 
from  the  end  at  which  the  test  is  being  made  to  cause  serious  results.  Whit 
we  want  is  to  remove  all  the  danger  we  can,  not  add  new  ones. 

My  second  objection  is  based  upon  the  very  point  at  which  Mr.  Law  find* 
his  system  does  not  work  satisfactorily,  viz.,  that  his  system  is  not  suil»l>l< 
to  locate  a  weak  or  high  resistance  ground.  When  we  want  to  make  inf 
certain  resistance  that  may  be  in  series  with  other  resistances  as  smiU  * 
factor  as  possible  of  the  whole,  we  use  high  resistances  for  the  others,  not 
low  ones,  such  as  low  voltage  lamps.  Even  60  lamps  of  a  voltage  of  aboil 
50  would  only  have  a  hot  resistance  each  of  about  40  ohms  or  less,  which 
would  only  make  a  total  resistance  of  about  2,400  ohms,  and  as  to  make  the 
test  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  lamps  or  a  portion  of  them  up  to  candle 
power,  we  can  see  that  the  highest  possible  ground  resistance  that  could  be 
tested  would  be  by  Ohm's  law,  the  electromotive  force  divided  by  ihecurttoi 
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quired  in  amperes,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  3,000  divided  by  iV> 
lich  would  give  us  2,400  ohms,  the  highest  resistance  ground  that  we 
uld  test. 

Now,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  test  up  to  100,000  ohms,  and  as  with  a 
Itage  of  3,000  we  could  only  get  a  current  through  this  high  resistance 
nal  to  3,000,  divided  by  loo.uoo,  wa  could  thus  only  get  ^g  o(  one  ampere, 
d  we  should,  consequently,  use  a  system  that  could  be  operated  by  this 
lount  of  current.    Now,  to  make  our  ground  the  least  factor  in  the  test,  and 

we  would  have  only  about  one-half  our  incandescent  lamps  or  high  resist- 
ice  coils  in  circuit  in  most  tests,  we  must  use  resistance  coils,  and  make 
etn  of  such  a  resistance  that  30  will  equal  at  least  one  megohm,  and  thus 
ich  one  would  be  about  33,000  ohms.  As  this  high  resistance  is  necessary 
'  apply  this  system  satisfactorily,  you  can  all  see  plainly  why  I  do  not  ap- 
rove  of  the  incandescent  lamp  system.  If,  however,  incandescent  lamps  are 
ted  for  ground  testing,  only  those  of  the  highest  possible  resistance  and 
lat  use  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  ampere  are  suitable,  and  of  all  the  styles 
>w  on  the  market,  the  eight  candle-power  no  volt  lamp  is  the  must  suitable, 
!cause,  if  as  many  of  these  lamps  are  used  as  there  are  arc  lamps  in  circuit, 
ey  will  each  only  get  about  50  volts,  and  consequently  about  one-tenth  of 
one  ampere,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  test  up  to  a  certain  resistance  equal 
(he  maximum  voltage  of  our  circuit,  say  3,000  volts,  divided  by  the  ampcr- 
«,  one-tenth  of  an  ampere,  which  would  be  30.000  ohms,  a  great  increase 

range  from  the  low  resistance  lamps,  which  only  enabled  us  to  test  up  to 
loo  ohms.  If  lamps  are  used  we  should  also  use  a  high  resistance  dead-beat 
Itmeter,  such  as  is  made  by  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company, 
d  this  should  be  connected  in  shunt  around  the  first  lamp  of  the  series,  which 
3uld  be  of  enough  higher  resistance  than  the  rest  of  the  series  to  make  its 
listaoce,  when  connected  in  multiple  with  the  voltmeter,  just  equal  to  that 
each  of  the  other  lamps  of  the  series.  We  could  then,  when  making  our 
I,  consecutively  cut  out  of  circuit  the  incandescent  lamps  until  the  volt- 
iter  indicated  as  nearly  as  possible  the  voltage  which  our  arc  lamps  aver- 
S.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps  still  remaining  in  circuit  would 
rn  correspond  to  the  number  of  arc  lamps  between  the  end  of  the  circuit 
tag  tested  and  the  ground.  I  would  much  prefer  thus  using  a  voltmeter 
d  high  resistance  lamps  to  using  low  resistance  lamps,  and  bringing  them 

to  tlie  normal  candle-power.  This  outfit  could  also  be  used  to  lind  the 
eragc  voltage  of  arc  lamps  on  any  circuit,  and  having  determined  this 
inl  and  also  how  many  lamps  the  line  resistance  is  equal  to,  we  could  then 
it  and  find  out  at  any  moment,  how  many  lamps  ftre  being  used  on  this 
cuit,  or,  if  we  are  running  a  number  of  circuits  from  one  dynamo,  we 
uld  find  how  many  lamps  arc  burning  on  each  circuit,  and  plan  our 
anges  and  combinations  understandingly.  A  great  improvement  on  this 
stem  would  be  a  voltmeter  to  read  up  to  five  or  six  thousand  volts,  such  as 
r.  Law  says  can  be  made  by  the  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Com- 
ny,  and  the  amount  of  the  improvement  would  depend  entirely  upuw  tVve 
Lction   of  an   ampere  used   to  operate  this  instrument.     The    g(ns.\\«f  X^e 
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fraction,  the  greater  the  improvement.  With  such  an  instniment,  ikr 
coming  on  so  suddenly  of  a  ground  when  a  test  is  being  made,  even 
if  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  circuit,  would  do  no  harm  to  the  insim- 
ment.  This  instrument  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  dead-beat,  su  thu 
in  testing  for  a  swinging  ground  the  instrument  would  indicate  accu- 
rately the  voltage  at  the  ground,  even  if  the  connection  only  existed  for  a 
moment.  We  now  come  to  a  system  of  testing  which  I  think  a  greai  im- 
provement over  those  already  mentioned,  except  in  one  particular,  vii.,  ihr 
testing  for  swinging  grounds.  For  this  purpose  the  extremely  high  resislante 
and  high  capacity  dead-beat  voltmeter  I  consider  better  than  anything  die. 
This  new  system  I  had  the  fond  belief,  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  origintl 
with  myself,  but  I  find  the  old  saying,  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  has  again  been  exemplified  by  my  finding  that  practically  the  same 
system  is  in  use  at  the  stations  of  the  Arc  Light  and  Power  Company,  in 
Chicago,  it  having  been  put  in,  I  understand,  by  Professor  Rudd,  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  of  that  city.  The  system,  in  brief,  is  similitln 
the  Whcatstone  bridge,  as  the  principle  is  to  form  a  shunt  circuit  between 
the  terminals  of  the  arc  circuit  by  means  of  from  60  to  100  coils  of  high  re- 
sistance connected  in  series,  and  then  by  means  of  any  very  high  resistance 
galvanometer  finding  the  point  on  the  shunt  circuit  from  which  no  curreni 
will  flow  to  ground,  then  by  noting  at  what  point  on  the  shunt  or  testing  cir- 
cuit this  neutral  point  is,  the  ground  can  easily  be  located.  In  applying  thii 
system,  1  would  provide  means  for  cutting  out  of  circuit  any  desired  numtitf 
of  these  coils,  with  the  idea  of  using  at  each  test  only  as  many  coils  as  then 
arc  arc  lamps  burning  on  the  circuit  at  the  time  of  the  test.  Then  when  the 
neutral  point  is  found  you  can  see  at  once,  without  figuring,  between  vbai 
lamps  on  your  circuit  the  ground  exists.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
arc:  First,  it  creates  no  new  dangers;  second,  the  question  of  how  higha 
resistance  ground  can  be  tested  depends  simply  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
galvanometer ;  third,  it  is  quick  and  accurate  and  cannot  be  damaged  bjr 
grounds  suddenly  coming  on  when  testing.  Now,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  10 
any  of  these  systems  of  testing,  there  should  be  prepared  a  list  of  the  light* 
and  service  on  each  circuit  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  circuit,  and  stating  which  is  the  positive  and  which  the  ncgJ- 
live  end  of  the  circuit.  With  such  lists  a  competent  lineman,  when  notified 
that  there  is  a  ground  so  many  lamps  distant  from  the  negative  or  positive 
end,  as  it  may  be,  of  a  certain  circuit,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  quick])' 
locating  same;  to  enable  him  to  safely  and  quickly  do  this,  he  should  bepfo- 
vided  with  a  high  reaiting  voltmeter,  so  that  by  going  directly  to  the  point 
where  he  thinks  the  ground  exists  and  testing  from  the  circuit  to  the  ground 
with  his  voltmeter,  he  could  tell  whether  the  ground  was  very  near  or  not, 
and  if  not,  about  how  many  lamps  were  between  this  point  and  the  ground. 
Then  by  testing  again  a  little  farther  on  he  would  immediately  see  whetbrr 
he  was  approaching  or  leaving  the  ground,  and  thus  could  quickly  locale 
same.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  use  such* 
system  of  testing  as  last  mentioned,  and  equip  our  circuits  with  good  light- 
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esters  and  some  soch  device  as  the  circuit  openers  lately  brought  out 
ionnect  the  dynamo  from  the  circuit  when  the  current  ceases  (or  an 
I,  thrnugh  the  breakage  of  a  wire  or  any  other  cause,  and  then  see  that 
ploy^s  use  these  appliances  and  do  their  utmost  to  keep  all  lines  clear 
inds,  we  will  have  few  accidents,  and  the  press  will  have  little  or  nolh- 
ire  to  say  about  the  dangers  of  electricity. 

i  paper  was  received  with  applause,  and  discussion  of  the 
:t  was  in  order. 

.  M.  D.  Law  (of  Philadelphia)  :  I  have  listened  with  great 
St  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Lockwood, 
have  been  specially  interested  in  that  part  of  it  relating 
tral  station  work.  The  e.^planation  that  I  gave  of  testing  for 
ids  is  one  of  the  first  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
iiation.  It  is  a  very  good  method,  but  still,  probably  not 
od  as  the  one  that  you  have  just  listened  to.  It  is  a  method 
lies  within  the  reach  of  all.  My  reason  for  using  a  low 
ge  of  lamp  was  simply  because  it  was  easier  to  locate  the 
d,  and  in  the  undemonstrated  way  in  which  we  were  doing 
*fas  easier  for  the  men  that  were  in  charge  of  the  station 
t  time  to  grasp  the  idea, 
the  present  time,  I  have  been  experimenting  in  my  station, 
ave  an  apparatus  perfected,  not  knowing  that  others  had 
reaching  out  in  that  same  line  to  test  ground  by  the  Wheat- 
method.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  others  have  made 
iices  in  that  direction.  I  use  at  the  present  time  a  simple 
»d  of  diagrams,  which  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  you. 
ps  others  have  used  the  same.  I  print  a  sheet  of  paper 
is,  I  think,  about  20  inches  square,  and  is  ruled  in  red 
one-half  an  inch  apart.  Those  lines  are  marked  up  by  the 
s,  both  north  and  south,  in  the  section  or  territory  through 
t  a  certain  circuit  will  pass.  In  constructing  that  wire,  we 
id  out  on  these  red  lines  and  followed  them  by  corners  and 
S,  the  entire  length  of  the  circuit,  marking  at  the  terminal 
ition  end  the  positive  or  negative  side  of  that  circuit.  At 
iresent  time  I  am  keeping  the  locations  of  lamps  on  that 
it  simply  by  a  lead  pencil,  that  they  may  be  easily  erased 
changed.  I  have  a  blank,  called  a  line  report,  which  I 
re  my  foreman  of  lines  to  hand  in,  with  the  com'pXete 
t  of  the  condition  of  changes  in  lines  from  day  t:o  ^*^'-  ^^ 
comes  into  my  desk  it  is  very  easy  to  rectify  ^~.v  cVwv^e^ 
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that  have  been  made  upon  that  circuit.  That  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  idea  to  some  of  you,  to  have  a  diagram  of  circuits  from  your 
stations. 

Mr.  DeCamp:  It  is  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  finish  up  this  morning,  and,  therefore,  I  move  we  novradjourn 
to  meet  at  2.30. 

The  President  :  I  think,  Mr.  De  Camp,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  one  moment,  that  we  might  close  up  the  discussion  on  these 
topics.  This  matter  is  now  before  the  Convention.  We  may 
also  be  able,  possibly,  to  get  the  report  of  two  or  three  com- 
mittees before  adjournment.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Brophv  :  Mr.  President,  I  believe  any  system  of  testing 
grounds  on  an  arc  light  circuit  by  a  low  volt  resistance  in  the 
circuit  of  the  ground  is  dangerous.  The  plumber  and  the  gas 
fitter,  those  worthy  individuals  who  are  a  terror  to  all  electric 
light  men,  get  in  their  work  unbeknowns,  and  an  imperfect 
ground  is  established,  possibly,  between  a  gas  pipe  and  an  arc 
light  circuit.  It  is  desirable  in  testing  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
current  traveling  over  that  part  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  In 
addition  to  having  a  proper  method  of  testing  and  clearing  the 
lines  of  the  ground,  another  very  good  thing  to  do  is  to  clear 
your  lines  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  obstructions.  There 
may  be  a  wire  run  by  a  boy  who  has  set  up  a  bell  somewhere, 
and  whose  fond  parents  believe  he  knows  everything  about  elec- 
tricity. Not  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  by  which  any 
grounded  circuit  can  be  run  on  your  own  poles  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  GREGt)RV  (of  Chicago):  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen; 
We  are  running  about  300  arc  lights  in  Chicago.  We  have  our  chief 
linemen  go  over  that  circuit  and  see  every  foot  of  It  at  least  once 
or  twice  a  month.  We  use  the  galvanometer  to  take  our  measure- 
ments by.  We  think  by  going  over  it  frequently,  the  linemen 
can  oftentimes  see  defects  and  observe  repairs  which  can  be 
made  in  the  line,  where  they  would  not  be  affected  until  a  storm 
occurs.  In  that  way,  out  of  seven  circuits,  for  a  period  of  over 
seven  months,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  shut  down  for  any 
line  trouble.  We  haven't  any  newly  devised  schemes  for  locating 
grounds.  Our  circuits  are  all  underground  running  through 
alleys.     We  measure  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  intei^ec- 
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3n  of  another,  occasionally  pull   those  wires  up,  fix   them  and  ^M 

it   them    back   again.     In  that  way  we  save  a  great  deal  of  ^M 

ouble.     We  have  no  air  circuits  at  all,  except  where  we  come  ^M 

at  of  the  alleyways.     We  come  out  and  run  into  a  building,  if  ^M 

is  only  one  or  two  numbers  on  the  street,  we   go  right  back  ^M 

ito    the   alleyways.     We  think  we    have  saved  a   good  deal  of  ^M 

lOney  in  that  system.    Any  indication  of  trouble  is  readily  indi-  ^M 

ited.  and  we  at  once  send  a  man  who  removes  it.  ^M 

Mr.  Lockwood  :     Mr.  President,  I  omitted  one  point  in   my  ^M 

aper.     After  we  have  put  up  our  lines   in  the  best  manner  we  ^M 

now  how  with  our  present  knowledge,  and  equip  with  the  best  ^M 

;>pliances  we  can  get,  using  those  appliances   in   the  best  way,  ^M 

*  should  keep  a  record  of  our  knowledge  of  the  grounds  and  ^M 

leir  causes;  and  after  a  short  time  in  studying  those  causes,  I  ^M 

»ink  it  will  be  found  where  we  can  improve  upon  our  method  ^H 

C  construction.  ^M 

Mk.  Law  :     In  reply  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  I  will  say  that  I  have  ^M 

repared  for  my  ground  testing  a  sheet  on   which  a  report   is  ^M 

ept  of  every  test  made  during  the  day,  every  two  hour  test;  ^M 

tid  if  a  ground  is  discovered,  if  found  upon  the  circuit,  the  time  ^M 

I   which    that  ground   is  removed,   and   the  character  of    that  ^M 

round,  is  specified  in  the  remarks  upon  this  sheet.  ^M 

Mr.  Brophv  :     I  would  like  to  speak  upon  one  topic  .touched  ^M 

pon  yesterday,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of  some  method  of  ^M 

reaking  the  line,  without  cutting  with  an  axe,  or  anything  of  ^M 

lat  kind;  some  method  of  disconnecting  the  lines  in  front  of  a  ^M 

uilding  which  is  on  fire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire  department.  ^M 

here  is  no  man   who  has  studied    up    the   sensational    reports  ^M 

Tinted  in  regard  to  electric  light  matters  so  thoroughly  as  the  ^M 

irerage  fireman.     There  is  no  man  who  dreads  an  electric  wire  ^M 

lore  than  he.    After  a  wire  is  cut  and  let  into  the  street,  though  ^M 

be  as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  they  do  not  know  it.     If  we  had  ^M 

Dme  method  of  disconnecting  the  lines  from  the  dynamo  b\  a  H 

ystem  of  switches,  so  they  shall  know  the  wire  is  perfectly  Vvarm-  ^M 

:ss,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  everybody  interested.  ^1 

Mr.  Law  :     I  can   say  that  is  practiced   at  the   pr^^    vv^  ^^'"^"^ 
fith  us,  and  that  every  central  station  should  send  a.  rs      ri V?*'"^*'^^ 
to  every  fire  with  the  fire  department.    That  h^^  v         .^-».  ^^^^ 

iladelphia  now  for  nearly  nine  years.     In  som^  r^^^^V   r.  ^^ 

h :! 
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become  necessary  to  shut  down  a  complete  circuit,  where  there 
was  any  danger  of  walls  falling  and  breaking  down  the  wires, 
which  did  not  return  upon  that  same  street,  if  a  wire  should 
return  upon  that  same  street,  and  there  were  no  cut-out  cuts 
provided  for  turning  off  the  section  beyond.  I  have  provided  in 
our  fire  wagon  a  cut-out  which  will  hook  over  the  wire,  with 
steel-pointed  screws  with  a  large  wooden  knob  at  the  top,  thaia 
man  can  handle  with  perfect  safety  on  any  wire.  Using  thai, 
you  do  not  have  to  cut  away  the  insulation;  but  the  point  of  the 
screw  will  penetrate  through  and  make  contact  with  the  wire. 
Then,  by  the  use  of  properly  insulated  cutters,  a  man  can  cui 
loose  any  wire  that  is  liable  to  give  trouble.  We  have  done  it 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases  in  Philadelphia.  We  cut  the  wires, 
so  there  is  no  possible  danger  to  the  firemen.  The  firemen  un- 
derstand this  thoroughly.  They  know  if  they  come  to  a  fire  in 
which  a  wire  is  passing  in  front  of  a  building,  or  into  a  building, 
as  a  rule,  the  foreman  of  the  hook  and  ladder  company  will  ask 
me  if  everything  is  all  safe.  A  man  is  generally  on  duty  wlio 
stays  by  the  hook  and  ladder  companies,  so  they  know  where  li> 
pick  him  up  at  any  time.  The  firemen  have  orders  from  the 
chief  of  the  department  to  allow  any  of  the  electric  light  people 
to  ride  upon  the  apparatus  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  to  the 
fire  quiokly. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  this 
topic,  with  the  usual  instructions  to  the  Secretary,  it  will  be 
passed.  I  had  designed  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  you  your 
new  President.  But  as  the  number  in  attendance  is  so  small,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  until  after  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  Edison's  phonogram,  this  afternoon. 

Col.  Ransom  :  Mr.  President,  your  new  President  expects  to 
leave  on  the  four  o'clock  train,  as  I  understand,  so  if  you  desire 
to  present  him,  it  had  probably  better  be  done  before  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  phonograph. 

The  Presiuext  :  That  is  a  suggestion  which  will  be  followed. 
The  report  of  standing  committees  is  now  in  order.  I  will  call 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  De  Camp:  I  am  not  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  I 
have  the  report  here  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  com- 


^K       w^t     ^*^               ^^^^^^1 

tee  which  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  of  representing.     I  will  hand     1 

report  to  the  Secretary,  and  ask  him  to  read  it.                             1 

kcretary  Garratt  then  read  the   report  of  the  Committee  on     H 

lie  and  Municipal  Legislation,  which  was  as  follows  :                     fl 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OK  STATE  AND    ^^B 

MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION.                                    ^^H 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  brevicy,  this  committee  recommend^^^^ 

I  its  name  be  changed  from  "The  National  Committee  on  State  and   Mu- 

pa.\  Legislation."  to  "  National  Committee  on  Legislation."                                ^M 

MKMIIKK^llIP.                                                                    ^^^H 

,  The  present  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows  :                        ^^^H 

Alabama, ^^^^| 

Arkansas, 

^^^M 

California, 

George  H.  Roe.                   ^^^H 

Colorado, 

C.  H.  Smith.                          ^^^| 

Connecticut,     . 

John  C.  English.                 ^^^| 

Delaware. 

^^H 

District  of  Columbiu 

I, 

Allen  R.  Foote  (Chairman).  ^^^ 

Florida, 

^^^t 

Guor^ia, 

H.  W.  Palmer.                       ^^H 

Illiniiis, 

C.    H.    WiLMERDINC.                       ^^^H 

Indiana, 

John  Caven.                            ^^^| 

Iowa, 

^^^M 

Kansas, 

L.  A.  Beeue.                            ^^^H 

Kentucky, 

^^^M 

Louisiana, 

^^^M 

Maine, 

WiLLLVM  R.  Wood.                ^^^H 

Maryland, 

J.    F.    MOKKISON.                              ^^^H 

Massachusetts, 

F.    A.    GlLUEKT.                                 ^^^H 

Michigan, 

J.  E.  LocKWOOi).                  ^^^1 

Minnesota, 

^^H 

Mississippi, 

^^^1 

Missouri, 

Joseph  Cokuy.                        ^^^M 

Montana. 

^^^M 

Nebraska, 

^^^1 

Nevada, 

^^^1 

New  Hampshire, 

Alonzo  Elliott.                    ^^^| 

New  Jersey, 

Henry  W.  Poi>e.                    ^^H 

1       New  York, 

E.  A.  Maker.                          ^^^H 

■       North  Carolina, 

D.    A.    TOMl'KINS.                           ^^^1 

1       North  Dakota, 

Vincent  S.  Stone.                 ^^^H 

1       Ohio, 

CtLARLES   R.    FaBEN,    Jr.             ^^^H 

■      Oregon, 

F.  Morev.                        ^^H 

k                           J 
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Pennsylvania,  A.  J.  De  Camp. 

Rhode  Island,  ....         MARSue.N  J.   Pbrky. 

South  Carolina Gf.orge  B.   Eow.\kds. 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Washington, 

A  persistent  effort  is  being  made  to  complete  the  membership,  so  thai 
every  State  shall  be  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  a  leading  central  station 
man  in  each  of  the  States  not  represented  will  soon  be  found  who  will  qualify 
as  a  member  of  the  Association,  if  not  already  a  member,  and  accept  to 
appointment  as  the  representative  of  his  State  on  this  committee.  Tin 
assistance  of  every  member  of  the  Association,  and  of  all  others  interested 
in  its  welfare,  is  solicited  to  secure  this  consummation. 


M.  J,  Francisco. 

John  B.  Gard.ver. 
S.  S.  Badger. 


ELECTRIC  EXECUTION. 

3.  The  resolution  adopted  at  the  Tenth  Semi-Annual  Convention,  directiaf 
this  committee  to  use  its  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  electric  execution 
law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  not  been  acted  upon.  The  commiltef 
thought  it  best  to  make  no  move  in  that  direction  while  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  was  undetermined.  While  re-affirming  our  b«- 
lief  that  the  law  should  be  repealed,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  is  to  bt 
enforced,  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  effective  and  humane  manner.  Th»t 
the  law  may  be  so  enforced,  we  believe  it  necessary  that  it  be  so  amendnl 
as  to  require  a  special  apparatus  to  be  devised  for  the  purpose,  that  shall 
generate  a  current  of  nut  less  than  10,000  volts.  In  this  behalf,  this  com- 
mittee recommends  the  Association  to  instruct  it  to  co-operate  with  the  Ne* 
York  .Stale  Association  in  securing  such  amendment  of  the  law, 

STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

4.  Since  the  Tenth  Semi-Annual  Convention,  this  committee  has  eogtgti 
in  the  work  of  promoting  the  organization  of  State  Associations.  The  reason 
for  this  action  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  legislation  affecting  the  interest) 
of  central  station  companies  is  either  State  or  Municipal.  A  Slate  Associati"" 
is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a  medium  through  which  the  central  station 
companies  doing  business  in  a  State  can  act  to  accomplish  a  purpose  in  which 
they  have  a  common  interest.  As  there  is  no  uniformity  in  legislation  as 
between  States,  State  Associations  are  necessary  to  enable  the  National  Asso- 
ciation to  carry  out  the  "  plan  of  work  "  adopted  for  this  committee  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  Through  the  grouping  of  central  station  companies 
into  State  Associations,  and  of  State  Associations  into  the  National  Associa- 
tion, the  full  strength  of  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  entire  indusirj'  of 


the  country  can  be  brought  to  the  support  of  any  State  Asiociation,  or  o{ 

any  central  station  company  needing  assistance. 

5.   In  pursuance  of  (his  policy,  State  Associations  have  been  organized  in 

tlie  following  States  : 
^^m  '  Massachusetts. 

^^M  Maryland,  including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

^^^^H  Connecticut. 

^^^^B  Rhode 

^^^^^1  New  Hampshire. 

^^^^^1  Michigan. 

^^^V  New 

^^^^"  New  Jersey. 

^Brhis  work  will  be  continued  until  all  the  States  are  organized. 

^^6.  Membership  in  these  associations  is  confined  to  central  station  com- 
panies doing  business  within  the  State.  Any  such  company  may  become  a 
menroer,  and  be  represented  in  the  meetings  of  the  State  Association  by  any 
one  or  all  of  its  officers  or  employes,  one  of  their  number  being  designated 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  company  at  the  meeting. 

y.  While  subjects  of  legislation  have  been  the  exciting  cause  for  these 
organizations,  it  is  expected  that  in   the  course  of  lime  the  development  of 

^ke  work  that  may  be  accomplished  through  them,  will  render  the  legislative 

^Htture  of  the  least  importance  or  benefit.     The  improvements  in  mechanical 

^3ecirical  business  methods  that  can  be  initiated  or  perfected  through  the 
bringing  together  of  those  having  a  common  interest  in  such  subjects,  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated. 

8.  In  view  of  the  number  of  State  Associations  now  organized,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  organization  of  a  number  of  additional  States  in  the  near  future, 
this  committee  recommends  the  Association  to  instruct  it  to  report  for  the 
action  of  its  next  Convention,  such  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  will 
in  its  opinion  best  provide  for  the  membership  and  representation  of  Stale 
Associations  in  the  National  Association. 


^k  DANCERS   TO   INVESTMENTS   IN   CENTRAL  STATION   COMPANIES. 

9.  Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  legislation  is  the  subject  of  business 
methods,  by  which  manufacturing  companies  seek  to  make  sales  of  their  ap- 
paratus. As  this  committee  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  meas- 
ures for  the, protection  of  the  capital  invested  in  electric  central  stations,  it 
considers  the  subject  of  the  competition  of  manufacturing  companies  with 
central  station  companies  for  public  lighting  contracts,  to  be  a  most  proper 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

10.  Within  the  last  six  months  every  dollar  invested  in  electric  central  sta- 
tions has  felt  a  depreciating  influence  of  an  exciting  and  misinformed  public 
opinion.  From  such  a  cause,  these  investments  must  continue  tu  suffer  until 
the  means  is  found  of  furnishing  the   public   with   information  that  it  can 
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accept  as  being  reliable,  impartial  and  authoritative.  While  the  damage  done 
in  this  direction  is  great,  it  is  not  vital.     The  evil  can  be  corrected. 

M.  Of  a  different  character  is  the  damage  done  to  central  station  invtti- 
ments  by  those  manufacturers  who  have,  either  openly  or  under  covtrol 
other  names,  sought  to  create  a  market  for  their  apparatus  by  underbidding 
an  established  local  company  in  its  proposal  for  a  public  light  contract  .\ 
low  bid  for  public  lighting  is  invariably  used  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  fian- 
chise  and  the  right  to  do  business  in  a  city  or  town,  in  opposition  to  an  exist- 
ing company.  Manufacturers  have  acquired  their  power  to  do  this  through 
the  wealth  and  prestige  they  have  gained  by  supplying  existing  comp»ni« 
with  their  apparatus.     No  demand  can  be  more  just  than  this  : 

"The  value  of  investments  in  electrical  apparatus  and  conslruclion  th»l 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  manufacturers'  representations  of  earning 
capacity,  must  not  be  depreciated  by  the  cutting  of  prices  by  or  through  ibe 
assistance  of  manufacturers." 

12.  This  evil  is  viul.  In  destroying  the  profits  of  the  business,  the  reason 
for  its  existence  is  destroyed.  It  is  folly  to  discuss  the  mechanical  or  elec- 
trical efficiency  of  a  plant,  if  its  financial  efficiency  is  to  be  destroyed  bf  tin- 
ting the  price  to  be  received  from  the  service  it  is  to  render,  to  a  point  whiti 
destroys  all  possibility  of  securing  a  fair  profit  for  the  use  and  risk  o(  ihe 
capital  invested  in  it. 

13.  For  the  correction  of  this  evil,  the  Association  must  rely  upon  the  wort 
to  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  all  central  station  companies  to  secure 
reasonable  legislation  and  just  conciliation. 

Thf.  President  :  You  have  just  listened  to  a  very  important 
report  from  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation. 
This  committee  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the  past  six 
months  in  the  work  indicated  in  the  chairman's  report.  Very  much 
has  been  accomplished  that  will  greatly  strengthen  the  national 
electric  light  interest  and  the  work  of  this  Association.  There 
is  in  this  report,  however,  one  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention.  I  believe  it  recommends  that  the  matter  of 
underground  conduits  and  conductors  be  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Johnson  :     I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Perrv  :  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to  underground 
conduits  made  in  this  report. 

The  President  :  I  was  given  to  understand  that  there  was. 
There  was  in  the  report  as  originally  presented  to  me,  und  I 
supposed  it  was  embodied  in  this  report.  What  is  your  pleasure 
with  reference  to  this  report  ? 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     I  move  the  report  be  received. 
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Dr.  Mason  :  Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  if  the  reception  of 
this  report  is  not  tantamount  to  the  adoption  of  all  its  recom- 
mendations ? 

The  President  :     Certainly  not.     It  is  simply  the  reception 

Mm  the  report. 

^^  Mr.  De  C.\mp  :     Then  I  amend  my  motion  and  move  that  the 
report  be  received  and  approved. 

Dr.  Mason:  It  seems  to  me  this  report  covers  not  only  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects,  but  also  deals  with  matters  of  con- 
siderable importance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  object  to 
anything  in  the  report ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  all  its  recommendations  without  con- 
sideration. I,  for  one,  will  say  that  I  do  not  understand  all  the 
questions  that  are  brought  up  in  it.  Might  it  not  be  referred 
to  a  competent  committee  rather  than  we  should  oflf-hand  adopt 
all  these  suggestions.  There  are  some  things  that  strike  me 
as  revolutionary,  though  they  may  be  the  most  desirable  things 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  The  gentleman's  suggestion  would  have 
the  effect  of  referring  the  report  of  this  committee  to  another 
committee.  I  should  not  feel  very  comfortable,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  were  on  the  committee  that  made  the  report,  if 
that  action  was  taken.  I  think  the  suggestions  of  this  commit' 
tee  are  admirable,  and  it  seems  to  ipe  they  have  exhaustedly 
considered  many  important  subjects.  Whether  all  these  recom- 
mendations ought   to  be  complied  with,  I  am   not  prepared  to 

!  say.  I  would  like  to  receive  the  report,  and  if  there  are  any 
serious  objections  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations,  themat- 

^^r  can  be  referred  to  the  E.xecutive  Committee. 

^BDr.  Mason;     I  think  I  can  state  my  views  a  ILttle  clearer.      I 

Tiave  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  part  of  the  report  is 
objectionable,  but  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  as  a 
whole  a  report  embracing  so  many  important  features,  I  move 
we  consider  the  recommendation  seriatim. 

Mr.  Perry  :  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I 
object  to  the  reference  of  the  report  to  any  committee.  That 
report  is  from  a  committee  into  whose  hands  you  put  certain 
matters,  and  they  have  reported  to  you.  I  insist  that  this  body 
act  upon  the  report  as  submitted,  in  some  form;  that  is  for  you 
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to  do  in  your  own  wisdom.  There  are  no  recommendations  in 
that  report  that  you  are  asked  to  adopt  that  are  revolutionary. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  taking  up  each  section  and 
examining  it.  There  are  recommendations  suggested  that  have 
been  gone  over  very  fully.  There  is  a  broad  field  of  State  and 
municipal  legislation,  which  is  closely  allied  with  certain  other 
evils.  We  have  barely  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to 
that  fact  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  nothing  more. 

Dr.  Mason  :  I  then  move  that  the  recommendation  be  con- 
sidered seriatim.  In  view  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Perry,  I 
regard  that  as  essential.  There  are  suggestions  there  which 
it  would  take  more  than  a  New  Jersey  or  Philadelphia  lawyerto 
comprehend  on  the  instant. 

The  Presiiient  :     The  Secretary-  will  read  the  first  section. 

Secretary  Garratt  read  section  one  of  the  report,  as  follows; 
"  For  the  sake  Of  convenience  and  brevity,  this  comtnittee 
recommends  that  its  name  be  changed  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation  to  National  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation." 

Dr.  Mason  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  section  of  the  report 
just  read.     (Seconded.     Carried.) 

Secketarv  Garratt:  The  second  clause  of  the  report  is 
5imply  the  membership  uf  the  committee  as  read  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  President  :  The  membership  of  the  committee  will  be 
as  recommended  in  the  report,  unless  there  is  some  objection. 

Secretary  Garratt:  The  third  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee is  in  reference  to  electric  executions,  and  is  as  follows: 
"The  resolution  adopted  at  the  Tenth  Semi-Annual  Convention, 
directing  this  committee  to  use  its  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  electric  execution  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  not  been 
acted  upon.  The  committee  thought  it  best  to  make  no  move 
in  that  direction  while  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  was  undetermined.  While  reaffirming  our  belief  that 
the  law  should  be  repealed,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  is 
to  be  enforced,  it  should  be  done  in  the  most  efifective  and 
humane  manner.  That  the  law  may  be  so  enforced,  we  believe  it 
necessary  that  it  be  so  amended  as  to  require  a  special  apparatus 
to  be  devised  for  the  purpose,  that  shall  generate  a  current  of 
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it  less  than  10,000  volts.  In  this  behalf,  this  committee  rccom- 
±nds  the  Association  to  instruct  it  to  co-operate  with  the  New 
>rk  State  Association  in  securing  such  an  amendment  of  the 

w." 

CTaptain  Brophy  :  The  methods  used  to  throw  discredit  on 
e  electrical  execution  business  by  parties  interested  in  secur- 
g  the  adoption  of  certain  devices  for  that  purpose  are  well 
sown  and  I  need  not  recite  them  ;  but  I  think  we  had  better 
>  slowly  and  not  leave  the  Association  open  to  attack.  As  this 
solution  reads,  it  means  nothing.  "A  current  of  10,000  volts" 
meaningless,  and  could  be  used  greatly  to  our  disadvantage 
)r  interested  parties. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  I  was  about  to  speak  on  that  point, 
lectricity  may  kill  people  in  two  ways,  by  nervous  slmck  or  by 
>oking  the  person — burning  them.  If  this  is  to  be  adopted,  1 
ould  suggest  two  things  :  First,  that  in  speaking  of  a  current 
f  10,000  volts,  these  words  be  added,  "  If  the  machine  be  devised 
t  deliver  an  alternating  current,  it  shall  produce  a  like  heating 
feet  ilra-thin  wire  or  carbon  filament  as  a  direct  current  ma- 
line  operating  at  a  pressure  of  10,000  volts."  I  would  also  add, 
at  this  machine  deliver  through  2,000  ohms  of  external  resisl- 
ice,  not  over  two  amperes,  nor  less  than  one.  That  will  kill 
e  man  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  humanity.  A  10,000 
(It  machine  might  be  devised  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
rtures  of  the  Inquisition. 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  I  move  that  the  recommendation  read,  "Thai 
lecial  constant  potential  apparatus  be  devised  to  furnish  u 
irrent  of  not  less  than  10,000  volts  potential  and  capabU-  of 
tlivering  not  less  than  20  amperes." 

Mr.  Fabe.n  :     The  committee  did  not  feel  that  it  was  part  of 
leir  province   to  specify  a  bill  for  passage  by  the  New  York 
egislature.     The  suggestion  was  simply  made  that  the  voltage 
t  placed  high  enough  to  represent  a  blow  and  not  a  burn. 
Secretary     Garratt  :      I    will    withdraw    so   much    of    my 
nendment  as  relates  to  the  amount  of  current  to  be  delivered. 
Mr.  Perry  :     It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  10  Vet 
le  State  take  care  of  that  matter  themselves.     The  fact  «\-^»<. 
ic  law  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  and  stands,  anil  f  ov  \}ti\\V- 
al  and  other  considerations,  it  will  stand  and  it  is  vty.-C>o*'^^^* 
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to  procure  enough  votes  lo  repeal  it,  and  if  you  did  so  yovi 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  it  over  again.  We  want,  if  iheyare 
going  louse  electricity,  to  make  a  machine  strong  enough  to 
kill  and  have  it  free  from  the  odium  attached  to  an  ordinary 
machine.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  we  ougtii 
to  say  anything  about  alternating  or  direct  currents,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  wise  to  speak  of  that. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  I  withdraw  my  whole  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  President  :  The  question  is  now  upon  the  original 
resolution. 

Mr,  Lockwood  :  I  move  to  amend  by  adding  the  wortis, 
"And  capable  of  delivering  a  quantity  of  current  unquestion- 
ably sufficient  to  kill." 

Captain  Broi-hv  :  With  one  ampere  of  current  and  10,000 
volts  it  is  a  good  deal  like  killing  a  mosquito  with  a  ten-ton 
hammer  to  attempt  to  execute  a  criminal.  If  you  take  any 
notice  of  this  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  putting  yourselves 
in  the  position  of  killing  a  fly  with  a  club  by  recommending  the 
adoption  of  special  devices  for  killing  criminals. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Maso.n  :  I  like  what  Captain  Brophy  has  said, 
but  I  hope  that  if  they  will  use  electricity  for  this  purpose,  they 
will  do  it  by  machine  specially  devised  for  that  purpose  of 
killing  and  not  for  light. 

Mr.  De  Camp  :  Cannot  Captain  Brophy's  suggestion  be 
carried  out  by  striking  out  the  words:  '"That  shall  generate* 
current  of  not  less  than  10,000  volts" .' 

Mr.  Perry  :  This  committee  had  in  mind  the  very  thought 
which  Dr.  Mason  has  expressed.  I  am  here  as  the  exponent  and 
champion  of  no  system.  The  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
had  adopted  certain  machines  to  do  this  work  would  be  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  that  particular  make  of  machine.  Any  sensible 
business  man  who  has  watched  the  matter  knows  the  condition 
of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  we  thought,  if  possible, 
.  to  remove  the  lighting  business  far  away  from  the  killing  busi- 
ness, and  make  the  line  a  demarkation  so  broad  and  so  shsrp 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  reaction  which  othen»'ise 
might  come,  if  they  build  a  special  machine  for  killing  a"*! 
then  come  out  and  announce  that  they  kill  at  1,000  volts.   Make 
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the  law  state  that  it  shall  be  10,000  volts,  and  then  that  cannot 
5e  trifled  with,  for  no  executioner  acting  under  the  law  would 
lare  to  announce  that  he  had  fulfilled  its  mandate  in  any  other 
vay  except  as  provided  by  the  statute;  that  is  what  we  had  in 
nind,  that  if  we  leave  this  open,  that  they  will  construct  a 
nachine  of  such  voltage  as  they  choose,  and  they  can  come  out 
ind  strike  the  very  blow  from  their  special  machine  that  they 
>riginally  meant  to  strike  by  securing  an  ordinary  standard 
tommercial  machine.  With  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  relieve 
.Vie  electric  lighting  commercial  machine  from  the  odium  of  fur- 
lishing  an  ordinary  instrument  of  execution  for  criminals.  I 
lope  the  section  will  stand  as  it  has  been  presented,  with  the 
simple  amendment,  if  Mr.  Lockwood  desires  to  add  it,  of  a 
luantity  of  current  that  will  insure  the  desired  result  beyond  a 
Inestion. 

HpR.  De  Camp:  I  think  Mr.  Perry  expresses  very  clearly  the 
!?ntiments  of  the  whole  committee,  and  the  idea  that  they  had 
n  making  that  report.  V\^e  cannot  alter  the  law.  The  committee 
Vhich  has  had  it  in  charge  find  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
ceep  it  on  the  statute  book.  Electric  execution  has  got  to  be  the 
;aw  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ten  thousand  voltage  may  be  to 
tome  scientific  people  a  meaningless  expression,  but  if  the  State 
authorities  cannot  use  less  than  that,  the  parties  who  are  advo- 
cating that  are  interested  in  having  a  sure  death.  A  bungle  of 
an  electric  execution,  or  one  or  two  of  them,  means  the  repeal  of 
thajt  law,  just  as  sure  as  we  are  here  to-day.  The  sentiment 
Bvorked  upon  the  subject  is  purely  on  the  ground  of  the  humane 
method  of  the  execution  of  criminals.  Just  as  soon  as  the  public 
Bee  that  it  is  not  humane,  it  is  very  easy  for  us,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  take  any  action  at  all,  to  have  that  law  repealed.  Therefore, 
I  think,  if  the  resolution  stands  as  it  is,  it  will  accomplish  the 
object  we  have  in  view  just  as  effectually  as  we  can  do  it  in  any 
■way. 

Dr.  M.ason  :  I  would  ask  whether  after  we  have  put  ourselves 
on  record  by  a  resolution  passed  at  New  York,  and  I  am  not 
^Ke  but  that  was  repeated,  as  being  in  favor  of  this  business,  is 
^fiiecessary  that  we  should  eat  our  words?     Can't  we  work  just 

strongly  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association? 
the  committee  need  our  action? 
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The  President  :  I  will  say  that  that  matter  was  presented 
in  strong  language  to  the  authorities  in  the  State  of  New  York 
on  former  occasions,  and  my  idea  in  raising  this  point  was  that 
the  action  of  this  Association,  which  is  a  semi-scientific  body.be 
not  unscientific.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  section  can,  by  a  very 
simple  amendment,  be  made  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  The 
committee  thought  they  should  receive  some  support. 

Mr.  Perrv  :  I  think  there  is  something  here  to  guard,  and 
that  is  the  interest  of  electric  lighting  throughout  this  land,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  important,  if  it  is  possible,  to  draw  a 
broad  line  between  the  killing  machine  and  the  commercial 
lighting  machine.  The  committee  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
after  a  very  careful  examination,  that  we  cannot  stop  the  action 
of  the  4aw,  but  the  next  best  thing  is  to  so  far  relieve  commer- 
cial apparatus  from  the  odium  of  being  used  for  that  purpose, 
to  draw  the  line  so  that  while  the  opponents  of  high  tension  are 
in  the  ascendency,  it  shall  not  appear  that  they  have  been  killed 
with  a  commercial  machine  or  with  a  commercial  potential,  a 
potential  used  in  every-day  work.  That  was  the  point  with  the 
committee ;  to  relieve  the  commercial  apparatus  from  that 
odium. 

The  Presihent  :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  visited  Mayor  Maher, 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last 
Convention  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  some  few  months  back,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  what 
had  been  accomplished  and  what  might  be  done,  and  he  toW 
me  that  he  had  seen  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor  had  ex- 
pressed himself  very  positively  as  against  doing  anything  in  the 
line  of  the  petition  which  we  had  submitted  to  him.  I  then  siigr- 
gested  to  Mr.  Maher  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  commercial  ap- 
paratus and  avoid  any  strife  between  commercial  interests,  a 
recommendation  be  made  to  the  authorities  to  have  special  ap- 
paratus devised  upon  the  specifications  of  some  eminent  scientist, 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  commercial  interest- 
Mr.  Maher  said  that  he  thought  something  could  be  accom- 
plished in  that  line,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  that  lin' 
was  followed  up  properly,  the  result  could  be  accomplished  in 
that  way.  While  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  on  this  subject 
I  understand    from    the  chairman  of  this  committee  that  ihi* 
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atter  has  been  followed  up  and  that  they  have  hopes  of  ac- 
mplishing  by  this  means  the  desired  results.     I  only  wanted 
have   the   action   of   the  Convention  go   out  as  technically 
rrect. 

Mr.  Fr.ancisco  :  As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
y  that  the  committee  has  spent  a  ^eat  deal  of  time  in  the  in- 
stigation of  this  subject,  they  have  not  gone  into  it  super- 
ially,  they  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter  and  investi- 
ted  it  in  all  its  phases,  and  after  all  the  investigation  they 
,ve  made  and  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  they  have  decided 
at  that  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted,  and  I  hope 
at  the  report  will  be  adopted. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Mason  to  adopt  the  section  as  read  was 
en  put  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  then  continued  and  upon  its 
nclusion,  Mr.  De  Camp  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
;ndation  to  appoint  a  committee  on  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
>n. 

Dr.  Mason  :  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  upon  the 
trision  of  the  Constitution,  the  committee  to  choose  its  own 
airman. 

Mr.  De  C.\mp  :     I   move  to  amend   that  by  adding  that  the 
mmittee  also  formulate  by-laws  or  rules  of  gov  ernment. 
Dr.  Mason  accepted  the  amendment. 
The  motion  as  amended  was  seconrled  by  Mr.  Perry. 
The  President  :     Of  what  number  shall   the  committee  con- 
it  ? 

Dr.  Mason  :     Five. 

The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  was  then  put  and  carried, 
ter  which  Mr.  De  Camp  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  as 
whole,  which  mention  was  carried  and  the  report  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Gerald  W.    Hart  then  read   the  report  of  the  Executive ' 
jmmittee,  as  follows; 


■  REPORT   OF   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Cominitiee  has  cunfined  its  work  largely  to  the  present  Con- 
nlion,  other  matters  connected  with  the  Association  having  been  delegated 
rgely  to  special  committees. 

The  following  committees  have  made  reports  at  this  Convention,  and  the 
pons  have  been  accepted  and  spread  upon  the  Minutes : 


Comroitlee  on  Undcr)(round  Conduits  and  Conductors,  Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch, 
Jr.,  Chiiirman. 

Committee  on  Harmonizing  Electric  Light  and  Insurance  Interciis,  Mi. 
P.  H,  Alexander,  Chairman. 

Committtee  to  Confer  with  Mayor  Gram  in  Regard  to  the  Intcrnaiionil 
Exposition  of  1S93,  Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Electrical  Data,  Mr.  A.  R.  Footc,  Chairman. 

Committee  to  Memorialize  Congress  on  the  Abolition  of  Custoni  Duly  nn 
Copper,  Mr.  C.  A.  Brown,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Standardization  of  Potential  on  Electric  Street  Railwiyi, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

The  National  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Legislation,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Foote,  Chairman. 

The  work  upon  which  these  committees  have  been  engaged  is  of  great lo- 
porlance  to  the  Association,  and  the  reports  show  that  the  subjects  eniruslcd 
to  them  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. The  Secretary  informs  us  that  the  number  of  communication*  (ram 
these  committees  which  have  gone  out  to  the  electrical  public,  exceeds  ll,<Xlo. 

The  following  committees  have  not  reported  ; 

Committee  on  Patent  Legislation,  Mr.  Arthur  Stcuart,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Electrical  Execution,  Mr.  E.  A,  Maher,  Chairman. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  art  w 
widely  separated,  but  one  meeting  has  been  held  prior  to  the  present  setsioD, 
since  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention,  although  the  members  have  been  incuo- 
stant  communication. 

At  the  above  named  meeting,  held  at  New  York,  on  October  3$,  the  dilt 
of  the  present  Convention  was  decided  upon,  and  a  general  programme  wu 
outlined  ;  also  an  important  resolution  upon  (he  compulsory  use  of  unJef- 
ground  systems  for  high  potential  circuits  was  passed. 

The  finance  committee,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Comcnitiec, ha> 
audited  and  approved  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer.  A  committee  oe 
credentials  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  credentiiU 
of  the  active  members. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  have  never  been  in  better  condition  lh«a»t 
present,  or  the  future  more  promising.  The  experiment  of  the  past  year,  of 
having  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  at  New  York,  has  proved  to  be 
an  entire  success. 

Since  the  last  Convention,  there  has  been  a  net  gain  of  61  members;  !'• 
total  membership  being  now  over  300.  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  followinK 
names  were  unanimously  recommended  for  honorary  membership  in  il" 
Association,  agreeable  to  the  constitutional  provisions  therefor  (see  article], 
section  4): 

Sir  William  Thomson.  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  Chas.  F.  Bush,  Thos.  A. 
Edison,  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  and  Frank  J.  Sprague. 

G.  W.  Hakt,  CiairmM 

Mr.  De  Camp  :     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read,  if 
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It  will  cover  the  suggestion  as  to  the  election  of  honorary 
members. 

Thf.  President  :  It  will.  There  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  which  is  carried  with  the 
Hbort, 

^■IWr.  De  Camp  :     Then,  if  the  adoption  of  the  report  will  cover 
that  point,  I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  report  was  then  voted  upon  by  a  standing  vote  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Secretary  Garratt  :  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  about  40 
members  who  have  not  resigned  their  membership  in  the  Asso- 

Hion,  and  yet  do  not  pay  their  dues. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


February  14TH. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  three  o'clock,  by  President 
Weeks.     Coates'  Opera  House  was  filled  with  members  of  Kan- 
sas City  society,  who  were  in  attendance  to  listen  to  the  repro- 
ductive voice  of  the  phonograph. 

tTHE   President  :     Before   proceeding   with   the    phonogram 
m  Mr.  Edison,  we  will  hear  from  our  newly  elected  President 
o£  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry, 
:  Providence,  R.  I. 
Ir.  Perry  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  addressed 
Convention,  as  follows : 

Ir.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  '  am  deeply  sensible  of 
»e  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upwn  me  by  electing  me  as 
your  President.  I  know  at  our  Convention  in  Chicago,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  critical  moment,  a  year  ago,  when  a  strong  man, 
and  a  true  one,  was  needed  for  the  position  of  President  of  this 
Association,  when  it  came  to  me  on  the  instant  that  we  had  with 
us  at  that  time  the  very  man;  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  excep- 
tional business  ability,  sound  scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
necessarj'  firmness  for  an  executive  officer.  His  name  was 
Edwin  R,  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Weeks 
accepted  the  honor — and  I  assure  you  that  when  he  did  so  it  took 
lan  of  considerable  courage — and  out  of  some  confusion,  has 
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arisen  the  present  occasion,  our  next  annual  Convention,  by  all 
means  the  most  successful,  the  most  instructive-one  that  we  have 
ever  held.  The  history  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion is  but  five  years  old,  in  point  of  time,  but  the  science  and  its 
application  commercially  is  a  hundred  years  in  point  of  advance, as 
compared  with  the  previous  hundred  years.  We  have  assembled 
here  to  discuss  the  topics  of  interest  to  us.  We  have  now  about 
concluded  our  labors,  and  shall  return  to  our  toil.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
for  the  wealth  of  hospitalities  which  we  have  enjoyed  here  in 
your  city  and  at  your  hands.  (Great  applause.) 
1  You,  sir,  Mr.  President,  have  nearly  finished  your  official 
course,  and  are  about  to  lay  down  the  duties  and  the  responsi- 
bilities— responsibilities,  sir,  in  the  acceptance  of  this  office,  of 
which  I  am  not  unmindful.  But  in  separating  yourself  from  the 
office,  you  leave  this  Association  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
obligation  that  it  will  take  long  to  repay.  You  take  with  you 
into  your  unofficial  life,  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  warmth  and 
depth  of  feeling  that  will  not  soon  be  broken,  marred  or  for- 
gotten. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  the  grand  results  which  have 
been  achieved  from  so  small  a  beginning,  have  not  been  accom- 
plished by  a  single  hand.  It  has  only  been  by  united  effort,  and 
I  shall  rely  on  you  during  the  coming  year  for  a  strong  united 
effort  as  well  as  on  your  indulgence  with  me,  that  we  may  re- 
peat again,  if  possible,  the  glorious  record  of  the  past  year. 
Thanking  you  again  for  the  honor  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  with  us  on  this  occasion  one  who  has  been  for  years  in* 
timately  connected  with  Mr.  Edison,  one  whose  name  has  stood 
for  the  Edison  interests  throughout  America;  one  whom  I  hav'<i 
on  urgent  solicitation,  succeeded  in  inducing  to  address  you.  ^ 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Edward  H.  John- 
son, of  New  York  City, 

Mr.  Johnson  then  addressed  the  Convention,  as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  of  the  Convention,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  President  Weeks  has  sufficiently  apologized  for  my  aP' 
pearance  before  you,  to  speak  upon  a  matter  that  comes  in  l*" 
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nature  of  a  suqjrise  to  me,  and  he  has  also  explained  why  I  am 
called  upon  to  speak  concerning  Mr.  Edison's  phonograph. 
Having  been  associated  with  Mr.  Edison,  in  the  laborator)*  and 
out  of  it,  almost  constantly  now  for  the  past  20  years,  I  am  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  familiar  with  everything  that  he  has  done. 
The  phonograph,  however,  is  an  invention  with  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly familiar.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  I 
should  comply  with  the  request  of  your  Chairman  and  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  that  subject.  At  first,  he  only  called  upon  me 
to  explain  the  operation  of  the  instrument,  the  principle  upon 
which  it  acts,  and  to  that  I  assented.  Then  he  broadened  out 
iiis  request  until,  finally,  he  wishes  me  to  go  at  some  length  into 
e  history  of  the  instrument  and  the  whole  subject.  To  do  Mr. 
Edison  justice,  and  to  do  myself  justice,  I  could  not  well  do  that, 
have  agreed,  therefore,  simply  to  relate  the  circumstances 
inder  which  the  phonograph  had  its  origin,  then  explain  the  in- 
strument to  you,  and  then  call  upon  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  device  in  charge  to  operate  it  for  your  benefit. 

When  Professor  Bell  brought  out  the  magneto  telephone  with 
hich  you  are  not  only  familiar,  but  which  your  children  now 
now,  Mr.  Edison  conceived  the  idea  of  amplifying  the  voice  of 
the  telephone,  so  to  speak,  by  producing  a  transmitting  appa- 
ratus which  would  generate  a  much  stronger  current  than  Mr. 
Bell's  instrument  did;  and  thus,  by  operating  upon  Mr.  Bell's 
instrument  as  a  receiver,  produce  a  much  more  audible  and  dis- 
tinct vocalization,  and  render  the  instrument  of  much  wider 
commercial  value.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter,  now 
niversally  used  throughout  the  world,  and  which  you  all  recog- 
ize  as  the  instrument  to  which  you  address  yourselves  when 
you  are  speaking  in  the  telephone;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
his  experiments  with  that  instrument  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  phonograph.  It  did  not  dawn  upon  his  mind,  or  for  that 
matter,  upon  the  mind  of  any  of  us  associated  with  him  at  the 
time,  just  what  he  had  done,  /'.  e.,  produced  a  talking  machine. 
He  remarked  to  me  one  evening,  when  he  was  pressing  his  finger 
lightly  against  the  diaphragn*  of  a  telephonic  instrument,  and 
feeling  these  vibrations,  "Johnson,  if  I  was  to  put  a  needle  in 
e  center  of  that  diaphragm  and  make  a  point  there,  an  indenting 
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point,  like  the  point  on  the  old  time  Morse  telegraph  register" 
— with  which  j-ou  are  no  doubt  familiar — "then  draw  a  slip  of 
paper,   or  other   easily   impressed    substance,  underneath  that 
needle,  the  vibrations  of   that   diaphragm  would  be  accurately 
recorded   on    that   paper."      Being   an   old   telegraph   operator 
myself,  I  immediately  saw  the  force  of  that  apparently  not  ver)- 
sage  remark,  and  I  said,  ''Certainly,  it  will,  but  what  of  that?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "If  we  lake  that  paper  and  start  afresh  with 
it,   and  draw  it  under  the  point  of    that   needle,  put  a  slight 
tension   on  the  needle  and  pull  the  paper,  it  will    follow  the 
ins   and    outs  of   these    indentations  that    naturally   would  tx 
in    the   paper,    precisely   as    it    did    move   when    it   made    the 
original    indentations."     I    said,    "  That    is   true ;  but    what  nf 
that?"      "Well,    only    this;    that    would    be    a    telephone  re- 
peater.      Of   course,    if    I    speak    in    the    telephone,    and  that 
produces     a     vibration      on     the     receiving     telephone's    dia- 
phragm, that  receiving  instrument   is   made  to  record  these  in- 
dentations on  that  piece  of  paper,  and   that  paper  is  afterwards 
drawn  under  that  needle,  that  diaphragm  re-vibrated,  without 
the  action  of  the  human  voice,  I  have  only  to  make  that  second 
diaphragm  another  transmitter,  and  I  will  carry  my  message  on 
again  to  another  station.     Thus,  instead  of  telephoning  within 
the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  a  single  instrument,  I  will  telephone 
to  those  limits,  and  then  automatically  repeat  the  speech  over 
another   circuit    to   the  limits  of   the  second  circuit.     In  other 
words,  you  will  make  a  telephone  repeater  that  will  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  telegraphic  repeater  so  well  known  in  general 
use."     I  said  :  "It  looks  feasible;  it  looks  practicable."     That 
was  the  end  of  it  for  the  time  being.     Neither  one  of  us,  or  Mr. 
Batcheller,  or  the  other  laboratory  associates  of    Mr.    Edison, 
thought  any  more  about  it  for  a  long  time.     I  was  in  somewhat 
straitened   circumstances  at   the  time,  as  we  all  were,   owing  to 
the  fact  that  we   had  spent  some  six  years  in  developing  a  sys- 
tem of  electric  automatic  telegraph  which  we  sold  to  our  friend, 
Mr.  Gould,  who  was  several  years  paying  for  it,  and  has  not  yet 
settled  up  entirely.  The  situation  was  that  we  had  to  look  around 
and  see  what  we  could  do  to  earn  our  bread  and  butter.     Mr. 
Edison  has  since  found   a  way  of  earning  his.     I  had  to  strike 
out  in  some  new  direction,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
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be  a  very  good  idea  to  go  around  to  the  leading  watering  places 
— this  being  Summer  time — and  exhibit  Edison's  telephone  and 
apparatus,  particularly  the  musical  telephone  that  he  had,  de- 
scribe it  to  the  public  and  those  who  seemed  to  be  very  much 
interested   in   these  acoustic  experiments  of  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr. 
Bell,  at   that  time,  and  make  a  little  money  that  way.     I  did  it 
by  having  my  singers  stationed  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Building,   in   New  V'ork,  having   my  receiving  apparatus  in   a 
house  like  this  at  Saratoga,  Buffalo  or    Rochester,  400  or   500 
^Bes  distant  from  New  York,  and  reproducing  the  voices  of 
rnese  singers  to  my  audience  at  these  distant   points.     It  was 
very  successful.     A  great  interest  was  being  aroused  in  the  sub- 
ject just  at  that  time.     In   the  course  of  one  of  my  lectures  or 
improvised  talks,  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
tell  my  audience  about  Edison's  telephone  repeater,  at  Buffalo, 
■which  I  did.     My  audience  seemed  to  have  a  much  clearer  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  invention  than  we  had  ourselves. 
They  gave  me  such  a  cheer  as  I  have  seldom  heard.     I  did  not 
comprehend  tlie  importance  of  the  device  at  that  time  ;  but  the 
next  morning  the   Buffalo  papers  announced   in   glaring  head- 
lines :  "A  Great  Discoverj' !  A  Talking  Machine  by  Professor 
Edison.  Mr.  Edison's  Wonderful  Instrument  will  Produce  Articu- 
late Speech  with  all  the  Perfections  of  the  Human  Voice."    I  real- 
ized, for  the  first  time,  that  Edison  had,  as  a  matterof  fact,  invented 
a  talking  machine.     The  immediate  importance  to  me  was  that 
this  created  a  sensation,  and  I  had  very  large  audiences  in  all  my 
entertainments    thereafter.     Realizing    that,   and    having    had 
sufficient  experience  by  this   time    to   profit   by  such  things,  I 
made  a  special  point  of  this  feature  in  my  next  entertainment, 
which  was  at  Rochester,  and  I  had  a  crowded  house — one  that 
did  my  heart  good,  and  my  pocket,  too.    There  was  a  most  magni- 
ficent enthusiasm.  That  satisfied  me  that  I  had  better  go  home  and 
assist  in  preparing  this  instrument.     I  knew  from  my  own  experi- 
ence in  ihe  matter  that  it  wasacomparatively  simple  thing  to  do,  so 
I  cancelled  13  engagements  ahead  and  went  back  home  with  these 
newspaper  clippings.     I  went  straight  down  to  the  laboratory, 
which  was  then  at  Newark,  and  I  said,  "  Mr.  Edison,  look  here.  See 
the  trouble  you  have  got  me  into."  He  read  these  things  over  and 
said,  "That  is  so;  they  are  right.     That  is  what  it  is,  a  talking 
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machine."  I  says,  "Can  you  make  it?"  He  says,  '"Of  touiw. 
Have  you  got  any  money  ?"  I  says,  "Yes,  I  have  a  little,"  and 
I  had — a  little.  He  says,  "Go  to  New  York  and  get  me  three 
feet  of  stub  steel  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  get  nie» 
piece  of  brass  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter  and  six  or  eight 
inches  long  and  bring  it  down  here  and  we  will  make  it."  I 
took  the  next  train  to  New  York  and  got  the  material,  tool:  it 
back  and  went  to  work.  Within  24  hours,  we  had  a  little  re- 
volving cylinder  turned  with  a  crank  and  a  simple  diaphragm 
needle,  which  I  will  explain  presently;  wrapped  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil  around  the  cylinder,  and  gave  it  the  original  phono- 
graphic sentence,  "  Marj'  had  a  Little  Lamb."  Then  we  set  it 
back  to  see  what  the  instrument  was  going  to  do  about  it.  U 
came  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  Not  as  clear  as  it  dots 
to-day,  but  it  was  "  Marj'  had  a  Little  Lamb  "  sure  enough.  That 
was  the  original  phonograph  and  the  starting  point  of  an  inven- 
tion, which,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Edison  has  done  since 
notwithstanding  my  high  appreciation  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  the  commercial  value,  the  vastly 
greater  relative  commercial  value  of  his  subsequent  inventions, 
is  to  my  mind  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  did,  and  which,  asJi 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  invention  which  has  carried  Mr.  Edison's 
fame  and  name,  outside  of  the  comparatively  limited  technical 
circle  in  which  he  was  then  known,  throughout  the  civilired 
world  (great  applause),  and  makes  to-day  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  somebody,  it  makes  no  difference  who  he  may  be. 
known  or  unknown,  is  going  to  make  a  few  remarks  atxiui 
Edison  quite  sufficient  to  crowd  the  largest  auditorium  with 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  any  community,  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  And  I  speak  from  experience  when  I 
make  that  statement. 

Now,  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  this  instrument,  and  then 
you  shall  hear  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  as 
to  the  character  of  the  instrument.  It  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  an  electrical  instrument,  because  it  is  the  invention  of  the 
greatest  of  all  electrical  inventors.  It  is  not  an  electrical  instru- 
ment at  all.  It  is  a  mere  bit  of  mechanism.  It  is  a  mechanical 
arrangement  pure  and  simple.  It  is  necessar>'  to  have  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  cylinder,   and   to  get  that   mechanical   motion  yo" 
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have  some  motive  power.  As  I  explained,  the  original 
line  was  turned  by  hand.  Others  have  been  turned  by  water 
tors,  gas  motors.  This  instrument  on  the  platform,  I  see,  by 
it  electric  cords,  is  operated  from  an  electric  motor.  That  is  a 
latter  which  has  no  significance  in  relation  to  the  machine,  it  is 
lerely  the  motive  power  to  turn  the  instrument  and  is  no  part  of 
.  The  instrument  is  simply  mechanical.  Its  principle  is  this: 
'^hen  I  speak  I  throw  the  air  into  vibration  of  a  given  form.  That 
nkcs  upon  the  ear  and  produces,  on  the  auditory  nerve,  certain 
Bids,  or  rather  they  convey  to  the  brain  certain  sounds,  that  is, 
fiat  we  term  sounds.  Those  sounds  are  infinite  in  variety,  but 
ley  have  an  intelligent  meaning  to  the  brain,  that  meaning  being 
ft>ly  a  matter  of  education.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  I  can 
!©duce  these  vibrations  on  the  air,  by  other  than  my  own  voice, 
It  precisely  and  identically  those  vibrations,  I  will  produce  upon 
le  ear  and  consequently  upyon  the  brain  precisely  the  same  sensa- 
ons'and  they  cannot  mean  anything  else  in  the  one  instance  than 
ithe  other.  Therefore,  this  invention  is  nothing  more  or  less 
H  an  instrument  which  will  accurately  receive  and  record 
W&e  vibrations  and  retain  their  character,  form  and  number, 
ith  absolute  precision,  and  then  mechanically  do  the  work  by 

^ting  something  which  will  contribute  again  to  the  air  all 
peculiar  waves  of  the  vocal  cords  of  precisely  the  character 
id  form  of  the  vibrations  that  it  originally  received.  If  it  can 
;  done,  you  will,  of  course,  at  once  perceive  that  the  instru- 
ct, although  a  bit  of  mechanism,  if  it  has  the  capacity  to  re- 
lluce  those  vibrations,  it  necessarily  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
ice  upon  the  brain  precisely  the  same  sound  that  the  vocal 
l^s  produced  in  the  first  instance.  Therefore,  what  we  want 
■n  instrument  that  will  do  that.  Now,  let  us  see  how  we 
ake  an  instrument  of  that  kind.  Vou  take  anything,  no  mat- 
r  what,  a  piece  of  paper  like  this  (indicating),  and  utter  a 
)Und  the  musical  note  "do,"  for  instance,  and  in  touching  it 
ith  your  finger  on  the  opposite  side  you  feel  the  vibration, 
ery  well,  we  will  call  that  the  diaphragm,  a  paper  diaphragm. 
''e  will  put  that  in  a  suitable  frame,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  posi- 
on  as  we  want  to.  Then  we  will  attach  to  the  cervtev  ol  x\\at 
jhragm,  because  the  center  is  the  point  of  the  grea\.e%\.  a^V^^' 
and  the  greatest  vibration,  necessarily,  that    t\^e*^^^-  ^^^ 


a  sharp  pointed  needle,  but  a  needle  whose  point  is  compara- 
tively sharp,  one  that  will  not  scratch,  but  will  simply  produce 
the  indentations  upon  that  yielding  substance.  Take  and  ar- 
range that  in  such  a  way  that  this  diaphragm  has  this  needle 
point  against  the  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder.  Now.  we  will 
put  around  the  revolving  cylinder  that  substance — paper  is  a 
little  too  hard  for  the  needle  to  indent,  of  course;  but  tinfoil, 
which  is  much  better,  and  it  was,  therefore,  used  for  a  long  while, 
so  we  will  say  tinfoil  for  the  time  being.  We  will  put  arounil 
that  cylinder  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  and  we  will  adjust  this  instru- 
ment so  this  needle  will  press  slightly  against  that  tinfoil. 
Now,  we  will  revolve  the  cylinder  with  a  screw  attachment  al 
the  end,  so  that  the  cylinder  shall  go  past,  transversely,  in  front 
of  this  needle,  very  gradually,  so  as  to  present  a  constantly  ne» 
surface  of  tinfoil  to  the  needle.  Now,  you  speak  against  that 
diaphragm  and  cause  a  vibration  of  this  needle,  while  that  tinioil 
is  passing  in  front  of  it,  and  you  will  necessarily  produce  o^  that 
tinfoil  indentations  of  precisely  the  same  number,  and  of  a  depth 
corresponding  to  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  diaphragm 
Precisely  the  same  as  the  diaphragm  yields,  and  that  will  yield 
precisely  the  same  as  the  air  yields  that  has  been  put  in  motion  by 
the  voice.  Consequently,  you  have  an  absolute  record  on  tie  tin- 
foil, of  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  effected  by  the  vocal  cord,  not 
only  in  number,  but  of  the  same  character  in  all  other  particu- 
lars. Now,  if  you  will  reverse  this  action,  this  cylinder,  send  it 
back  again,  turn  it  backwards,  if  you  please,  then  drag  the  needle 
back  again,  on  to  these  indentations,  precisely  where  they  began, 
and  do  nothing  but  simply  rotate  that  cylinder  so  as  to  cause 
the  needle  to  traverse  the  ground  over  again,  thus  going  in 
and  out  of  all  the  little  indentations,  you  get  precisely  the  same 
effect  upon  the  diaphragm  as  you  had  originally,  because,  it  now 
being  moved  by  the  rough  path,  so  to  speak,  which  it  previously 
created,  it  must  necessarily  follow  the  same  ups  and  downs.  So 
that  you  get  the  diaphragm  in  motion  again  as  it  was  befort. 
with  the  net  result  that  the  diaphragm  contributes  to  the  air  pre- 
cisely the  same  movement  that  the  air  had  sent  out  from  the 
diaphragm.  Consequently,  you  get  perfectly  articulated  speech. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  the  instrument.  This  instrument  lay  dor» 
mant  for  about  12  years.     Mr.  Edison  went  from  his  telephonic 
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experiments  immediately  into  his  electric  light  experiments,  and, 
consequently,  gave  no  attention  to  the  phonograph,  always  say- 
ing to  those  of  us  who  would  urge  him  to  take  the  matter  up: 
"When  I  get  through  with  this,  I  will  take  that  up.  That  shall 
be  the  next  thing."  But  the  electric  light  came  along,  and  be- 
fore he  got  through  the  carbon  transmitter  he  took  that  up,  and 
the  phonograph  was  ignored.  Then  he  promised  to  take  it  up 
when  the  electric  light  matter  was  settled.  Before  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  with  his  work  in  that  direction,  others  took  up  the 
phonograph,  and  worked  on  it  to  considerable  purpose,  namely, 
Messrs.  Taintor  &  Bell — Professor  Bell,  of  telephonic  fame.  He 
and  his  associates  took  the  matter  up  and  endeavored  to  make  a 
phonograph  which  was  then  merely  a  scientific  novelty.  In  other 
words,  to  do  for  Edison's  phonograph,  what  Edison  done  for 
Bell's  telephone,  make  it  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  scientific 
success.  .They  succeeded  in  developing  what  has  proven  to  be 
the  correct  principle;  namely,  that  instead  of  making  indenta- 
tions in  this  plastic  substance  —  wax,  which  is  now  the  thing 
used  —  they  made  a  little  cutting  knife,  and  actually  cut  the 
material  out  with  each  vibration,  thus  effecting  two  things, 
a  more  decided  record  than  was  made  by  the  indentation 
method. 

The  result  of  that  was  an  instrument  which  while  it  did  not 
peak  and  was  not  intended  to  speak  in  the  original  voice,  as 
the  old  tinfoil  phonograph  did,  yet  it  spoke  with  such  distinct- 
ess  that  if  you  placed  the  tubes  to  your  ear,  while  the  voice  was 
o«v,  it  was  wonderfully  clear  and  the  utterance  was  easily  com- 
rehended.  They  brought  out  on  the  basis  of  that  improve- 
ent  what  is  now  universally  known  as  the  graphophone,  which 
s  simply  the  phonograph  turned  the  other  way  around.  They 
id  not  claim  to  have  anticipated  Mr.  Edison  in  this  great  dis- 
overy.  They  simply  claimed  to  have  perfected  Mr.  Edison's 
nslrument  and  thus  brought  it  into  the  realm  of  commercial 
tility  ;  but  they  did  not  make  the  progress  that  they  expected, 
nd  Mr.  Edison  then  took  the  subject  up  again,  and  the  result 
£  his  efforts  in  that  direction  was  the  ()erfected  phonograph, 
bnsequently,  we  now  have  the  graphophone  and  the  phono- 
graph. 

A  very  shrewd  gentleman  in  New  York,  recognizing  the  great 


possibilities  of  this  thing,  went  to  work  to  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  both.  Consequently,  the  North  American  Phonograph 
Company,  to-day,  is  the  owner  of  all  the  rights  of  tlie  grapho- 
phone  and  the  phonograph,  and  now  being  but  one  tommon 
instrument,  the  aim  in  this  instrument  is  to  give  you  all  that  is 
known  of  the  last  and  best  development  of  this  wonderful  ap- 
paratus which  is  to  record  what  we  say,  keep  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  then  reproduce  it  for  any  purpose  we  may  wisli, 
with  as  perfect  a  retention  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
original  voice  as  the  telephone,  to-day,  in  its  best  form.  We  will 
now  endeavor  to  hear  the  instrument.  (Applause.)  I  want  to 
say  that  this  instrument,  although  it  is  fitted  up  here  with  a 
rather  elaborate  contrivance  so  that  you  may  hear  it,  is  designed 
expressly  not  to  do  that  which  we  are  going  to  call  upon  it  no* 
to  do  ;  namely,  to  talk  loud.  It  is  designed  to  address  itself  to 
the  individual  ear.  That  is  because  the  instrument  i^ intended 
for  commercial  use,  and  we  do  not  want  the  message  or  letter, 
which  I  have  dictated  in  my  study  at  home  and  sent  to  the  office 
to  have  the  typewriter  put  it  in  type,  to  be  heard  by  everj'bodjr 
in  the  room.  Consequently,  the  instrument  is  designed  to  speak 
in  a  low,  clear  tone  to  the  ear.  We  can  make  them  speak  as 
loud  as  we  please,  but  at  some  loss  of  clearness  of  articulation. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  everybody  to  assemble  around 
the  instrument  closely,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  the  insini- 
mcnt  speak  loud  enough  for  you  all  to  hear. 

The  Chaik  :  Having  been  favored  with  these  pleasant  per- 
sona! reminiscences  of  the  early  work  of  the  invention  of  the 
phonograph,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  we  will  now  hear  the  instrumeJil 
itself. 

First,  we  will  have  from  it  a  cornet  solo  by  Levy. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  In  that  connection  I  will  say  that  Mr.  L<»'V 
played  in  that  instrument  many  years  ago  and  frequently  since, 
and  invariably  took  pains  to  inform  the  audience  that  the  phono- 
graph was  his  only  competitor  on  the  comet.  (Laughterand 
applause.) 

The  phonograph  was  then  brought  into  action,  and  after  re 
producing  several  cornet  solos  by  Levy,  that  of  "The  Brave 
Swiss  Boy  "  being  specially  applauded  by  the  audience,  it  ^^ 
livered  the  following  message  from  Mr.  Edison : 


FROM  THE  LABORATORY  OF  THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

H  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  7,  1890. 

BBnwiN  R,  Weeks,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 
Bbar  Mr.  Weeks: 

'hen  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  my  laboratory,  in  December 
,  you  soggested  that  1  should  send  to  the  Kansas  City  Convention,  which 
iiiences  next  week,  a  phonograph  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  my  five 
:  system  of  distribution,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  assure  me  would 
re  of  interest  to  the  delegates,  and  ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  trying 
nd  an  opportunity  to  prepare  the  data. 

y  failure  to  do  so  has  been  through  no  fault  of  yours,  as  your  letters  have 
(tantly  kept  the  matter  before  me,  nor  has  it  been  through  want  of  in- 
ttion  on  my  part  that  I  am  obliged  to  substitute  this  explanation. 
Eitain  urgent  matters  of  business  which  I  was  unable  to  anticipate  have 
ipicd  my  attention  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  even  had  to  neglect  the 
ortant  work  of  my  experiments. 

rhjle  I  could  not  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Convention,  which 
Iready  assured   through   its  location   in  your  enterprising  city,  I  regret 
I  am  unable  to  send  something  which  would  at  least  be  more  interesting 
1  this  apology.  Yours  very  truly. 

^  Tiios.  A.  Edison. 

|Rer  Mr.  Edison's  message  had  been  uproariously  acknowl- 
jed  by  the  audience,  the  phonograph  was  persuaded  to  fur- 
fa  a  xylophone  solo  with  a  piano  accompaniment,  which  re- 
ved  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

'he  business  of  the  Convention  was  then  taken  up,  and  the 
owing  was  offered  by  Mr.  De  Camp  : 

\^Jktreas,  More  than  l|ioo,ooo,ooo  have  been  invested  in  central  electric 
It  companies  In  America,  and 

Vhertas,  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  companies  have  been  and  are  be- 
depreciated  and  jeopardized  by  a  reckless  and  disastrous  competition, 
ooraged  and  fostered,  to  a  large  extent,  by  rival  parent  companies  ;  and 
Vhertas,  This  course  of  conduct  threatens  the  destruction  alike  of  central 
ion  companies  and  of  parent  companies,  the  profitable  continuance  of 
Mc  business  depends  upon  the  healthy  life  of  the  central  station  com- 
ies  ;  therefore, 

'etelvtd.  That  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  appoint  a  corn- 
ice of  seven,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  devise  and  execute  plai\s  tor  the 
sing  of  the  evils  referred  to. 

Uselxtd,     That  the  President  appoint  this  committee,  and  that    a.TV^  N».i:at\' 
t  occurring  be  filled  by  the  incoming  President. 

Be  resolutions  were    heartily   supported   by    Mr.  -j^ai-SM^. 
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Boston  ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Camden ;  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  De- 
troit, and  Mr.  Francisco,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of   the  following  com- 
mittees : 

On  Underground  Condi'its  and  Conductors. 
J.  E.  Lockwood,  of  Detroit,  C.  H.  Wilmerding,  of  Chicago, 

Schuyler  Wheeler,  of  New  York,    T.  C.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
I  David  E.  Evans,  of  Baltimore. 

F  On  Revising  Constitution  and  Bv-Laws. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Mason,  of  Boston,         A.  J.  De  Camp,  of  Philadelphia, 
E.  A.  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey,    M.  J.  Francisco,  of  Rutland,  Vl, 
E.  R.  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

On  Relations  Between  Parent  and  Sub-Companies. 
Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Chairman., 
Mr.  J.  F.Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  J.  E.  Lockwood,  of  Detroit, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Boston,       E.  A.  Armstrong,of  Camden,  N.j. 
j  E.  R.  Weeks,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Cutter  George,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  following  reW- 
lutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

IVhertas,  It  seems  desirable  that  underwriters'  rules,  governing  ihe  in- 
stallation of  electrical  apparatus  for  light  and  power,  should  be  the  aim 
thruUKhoui  (he  country,  and  thai  they  should  be  as  plain  and  cunciic  u 
would  be  consistent  with  their  efficiency,  and 

U'Afrfiu,  In  order  to  secure  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  such  rules, !> 
seems  necessary  that  the  authority  be  vested  in  a  committee  composed  *) 
representatives  of  all  parties  interested;  therefore,  be  it 

Jiesplved,  That  the  Chair  select  and  appoint  a  committee  of  five  nieinlx*» 
of  The  National  Electric  Light  Association,  who  shall  have  power  to  chuoir 
three  representative  electrical  men  to  act  on  a  committee  for  the  purpow  "f 
devising  and  adopting  national  insurance  rules  and  considering  any  other 
matters  affecting  the  joint  interests  of  insurance  and  electrical  compaaiM^ 
and  be  it  further 

RtwtveJ,  That  the  committee  of  five  be  requested  and  autborlied  to  nego- 
tiate with  Ihe  various  general  insurance  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  appointment  by  them  of  rcpresenlalivcs  on  « 
national  electric  insurance  committee,  and  that  the  committee  uf  five  refHifl 
the  result  of  its  deliberations  and  actions  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  i<ssn- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Mason  (of  Boston):     I  wish  to  introduce  the  customary 
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resolution,  which  if  ever  offered  would  be  most  fitting  on  this 
occasion.  I  move  that  The  National  Electric  Light  Association 
express  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City,  generally,  to  the  railroads, 
the  surface  roads,  the  local  reception  committee,  the  transpor- 
tation committee  and  all  others  who  have  extended  us  special 
courtesies,  our  heartfelt  thanks,  as  an  evidence  of  our  appreci- 
ation of  all  their  generous  treatment.  I  might  add  very  much 
more,  but  no  words  that  I  could  use  would  more  clearly  e.xpress 
my  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  their  kindness. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Secretary  Garratt  announced  the  reception  of  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  inviting 
the  Association  to  visit  that  city. 

Dr.  Mason  moved  that  the  Association  instruct  Secretary 
Garratt,  if  possible,  to  visit  Guthrie,  and  express  to  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  the  good  will  of  the  Association,  taking  with  him 
any  members  who  wished  to  accompany  him. 

Dr.  Mason's  motion  prevailed. 

Secretarv  G.\KRArr  :  I  have  one  other  letter  in  reference  to 
which  I  came  very  near  violating  my  duties  as  Secretary,  which 
require  me  to  bring  all  matters  before  the  Convention.  I  am 
quite  impressed  by  the  effect  The  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation has  produced  upon  the  western  people,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Association  by  a  lady;  the  letter  in- 
forms me  that  she  is  an  eminently  respectable  person,  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  and  she  encloses  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  wants  us  to 
forward  to  her  a  pair  of  electrical  corsets.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Dr  Mason  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  grant 
the  lady's  request. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote,  amid  much 
laughter  and  applause. 

Closing  the  Convention,  Chairman  Weeks  said  :  "As  we  have 
finished  our  business,  I  now  declare  this  Convention  adjourned." 
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Weston  Electrical  Instrament  Co., 

//4  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

SE.VI>  for  ll.LUSTRAlEt)  CaTAU>(;i'K. 


SAFE. 


ECONOMICAL. 


DURABLE. 


H.KIT  SHCTIONAL  SaKKTS'   Bllll.mi. 


*  AN   EXCELLENT  «. 

Electric  Plant  Boiler. 


AiJoplcd  by  the  EdiBon  Elestlils 
UigbtCompanlasaiHhiiadclphia, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  ;  also  the  Brush  Electric 
Li^ht  Company,  of  Louisville,  and 
others. 


ABENDROTH    t<   ROOT    MFG.    CO., 

28    CuipF    Street,    flecu    Vork. 


BRANCHES ;  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA.  New  Orleans.  Dallas. 
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lEORGE   M.   PHELPS,   Pitlldant 
iOSEPM  /<ETZLER,  Stctxiry. 


T    COMMERTORO   MARTIN.  Vica-Pratidtnt 
FRANK  R.  COLVIN.  TrtMux'  ind  Bu»n(U  Manager. 


THE 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEER. 

[iNCORliiRATEli.  1 

A  Weekly  Review  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Electricity 


Edited  b;  T.  Oommarford  Mtrtiii  aid  Joicph  Wetiler. 

[The  Electrical  Engineer,  since  its  conversion  from  monthly 
WF.EKLV  issues,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  T.  COMMER- 
)RD  MARTIN  and  Mr.  JOSEPH  WETZLER,  has  expanded 
usefulness  and   enhanced  its  previously  established  reputa- 
5n.     Its  recent  accessions  of  new  subscribers  and  high  class 
'advertisers  have  been  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  man- 
agement. 

Read  it  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in  electricity. 
Advertise    in    it    if   you    are   in    the    market    with    anything 
electrical. 

The  Electrical  Engineer  treats  fully  all  topics  connected 
with  Electric  Lighting  and  Power. 

Subscription,  $j.oo  per  Year. 

Address.  150  BROADWAY.   NEW  YORK. 


1  I     il  llf    *»  •  <» 

HMwMm. 

PUBUCHTIOH  OFFICES:  £AST£/H/  OFFICE: 

Itakaslda  Building,  Chicago.  S34  Tampla  Coupt,  flaui  Yopk. 

SUBSCRIl'TION  :  Sj.oo  ffr  annum  ;  Jonign  iouiilria,  $j.oo. 


Thirty-six  to  forty  handsomely  illustrated  pages  weekly.  Its  descriptive 
articles  and  illustrations  cover  the  new  electrical  inventions  of  America  and 
Europe.  It  is  replete  with  ihc  electrical  news  of  the  day.  No  intelligent 
reader  who  desires  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  the  great  science  of  elec- 
tricity, can  afTord  to  be  without  it.     Sample  copy  free. 


Akvkrtisino  :  The  IVcsUrn  Eleclrician  is  conceded  to  be  MOrk  PROFIT- 
ABLE TO  THE  ADVKRTISKR  than  any  other  medium  in  the  electrical  field.  In 
addition  to  a  handsome  Eastern  and  foreign  circulation,  it  circi'Lates 
THRi'i'iiHot'T  the  CENTRAL  and  WKSiKRN  S1ATK4,  to  the  exclusion,  practically, 
of    all    other    electrical    journals,    and    is    the    only    weekly    electrical 

PUHLICATION  IN  THE  WEbT.  To  Cl<ver  the  Ensl.  the  ADVERTISER  Ml'ST  PAY  OUT 
MONEY  to  half  a  Joun  electrical  papers  ;  to  Ihoraughly  cmcr  Ihc  grtat  central 
and  western  field  he  needs  but  one  paper — the  Western  Electricinn.  Taking 
into  account  the  exclusive  territory  covered,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  pro- 
KJRTION  TO  THE  INVESTMENT,  the  Western  Electrician  is  able  to  give  PAR 
better    returns    To    advertisers    THAN    CAN    BE   OnTAlNED    from     ANT    OTHER 

ELECTRICAL  MEDIUM.  Advertising  rates  are  moderate,  and  will  be  promptly 
furnished  on  application. 
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Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

VULCANIZED  RUBBER 
FABRICS 

FOR    MECHANICAL    PURPOSES. 

RUBBER 


BELTl^'O. 
PACKING, 

HOSE 


JWachine  Belting, 

WITH  SMOOTH  METALLIC  RUBBER  SURFACE,  FOR  USE  ON  DYMUKOl 
AND  SWIFT  RUMHIMG  MACHINERY. 


VULCMITE  EMERY  WHEELS. 

CUT  FREE  AND  COOL. 

m^ 


•GRUBBER  HOSE,-»$- 
MATS, 

MATTING  AND  STAIR-TREADS. 


-ym^ 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO. 


iS  PARK  ROW,  N.  \. 


John   H.  Chkkvkr,  Trcas.. 
J.  D.  Cheever,  Dep.  Treas 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Desvh 
European  Branch  :  Pickhuben  5.  Hamburg  (Freihafengebiei).  GemiMy. 
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BRANCHES 


THE  PIOMEER  ELECTRICAL  JOURftAL  OF  AMERICA. 

;he  electrical  world 

Every  Saturday.   $3.00   A   YEAR.  Including  Postage. 


E!4T  PAPER  TO  KEAI>. 

ring  every  new  dltfooTOry,  lov«n- 
api*llf-ntl<in  aiiil   theory  In  which 
city  plAjTft  a  part.    No  one  interested 
Electricity   or   Electrical  Progreai  can 
fori  to  be  without  It 


BK8T  ADVERTIXIMG  MKDIVM. 

I<«rg«at  Clrealatton  of  any  Electrical 
periodical  in  the  world.  Oo«i  to  c»ery 
one  In  tht^  United  States  and  Canaila  who 
can  be  r«ache<l  through  an  advertiMnient 
ill  an  electrical  Journal. 


lAMPLE   COPIES    MAILED    FREE   ON    APPLICATION. 


BOOKS  ON  ELECTEICAL  SUBJECTS. 

There  in  no  work  relating  to  Electricity,  that  we  do  not  aitlier  pnlillali  ur  ^ell. 

Catalogue  free.  

PATENTS  FOR  ELECTRICAL  INVENTIONS. 

Kleotrloal  i-aeea  of  an  intricate  and  dimciilt  character  a  8i>.^'lalty.  Complete  act  of 
V.  H.  Klertrlral  PHt<-nt*  at  the  dUpoiHl  of  rlieiita.  Work,  flr>t<la««.  Katea. 
reaionable.   No  cliHrge  for  iidvlce  by  inall.  or  for  c*>twiilt4irion-   ( 'orrespondence  aolicitett. 

Address  THE  W.  J.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

187-177  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Electrical  Industries. 

THE  ONLY  JOURNAL  OF  ITS  KIND  PUBLISHED. 

Contains  complete  directories,  corrected  each  month,  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances, 
the  Electric  Light  Stations  and  the  Electric  Railways  in  North 
America,  besides  many  pages  of  original  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated reading  matter. 

No  manager,  superintendent,  owner,  electrician  or  engineer 
of  an  electric  plant,  should  be  without  it. 

It  reaches  regularly  every  electric  light  and  power  plant,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  company,  architect,  contractor,  builder, 
etc.,  in  the  country  worth  reaching. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  permanent  advertising  medium. 

Subscription,  $3.00  a  year.     Sample  Free. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 

1    ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES  PUB.  CO.,  "  The  Rookary,"  Chicago. 
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WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MANUF'G  CO., 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


MAKEK9  OF 


IKOlsT   .A-IsTID    STEIEI. 


MANUFACTCRERS  OP 


Iron  and  Copper  Wire  for  Electrical  Purposes 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  TELEGRAPH 

In  Long  Length t, 
Bahanized  by  our 
Patent  Continuous 
Procets. 
The  Standard 
with  all 
Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Companies. 

NEW  YORK  WAREHOCSE. 
10  Cilff  and  841  Pearl  Streeta. 


AND  TELEPHONE  WIRE. 

Since  the  lirst  inirodiKDM 
of  tbe  Electric  Telegraph  St- 
vice,  our  patent  wire,  expras- 
ly  nunufactured  for  el«T* 
purpMSC*.  has  tilled  every  r^ 
uisition  as  rei^ards  strcnftl, 

enncssof  quality  mad  o*' 
'ductive  capacity. 

Send  for  Price  twists  »a* 
descriptive  paniphletA.  ui^ 
"  H«nd-buok  of  Wire  m  Bjol 
iric  Service."  Sent  fnt  a 
apT»licatirm. 

CHICAGO  WAREHOrSL 
107  A  100  LAke  8t 


PHOEHIX  GLASS  CO., 

OF     PITTSBVRGH.     PH. 


-4   MANUFACTURCnS    OF    A     FULL     LINE     OF   -f- 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  GLOBES  AND  SHADES, 

RICH  COT,  OPAL,  CLEAR,  ETCHED,  RDDGHEB.  ETC.,  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  SYSTEMS. 
729  BBOADWAT,  NEW  YORK  (Cor.  Waverly  Place), 

AND    43    SIXTH    AVE.,    PITTSBURGH.    PA. 


THE  nNSONin  BRASS  AND  COPPER  CO.. 


SOLC    MANUrACTUNCflS   OF 


A.  A.  Cowles'  Pateiteil  Fire-Proof  aiifi  Weather-Proof  Line  Win. 

HARE  AND  C0VEKEI)  WIRE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


l#J^»iSli'l^*«<"'-^<«" 


TOBIN  BRONZE  In  Rodi,  Sheets  and  Bars  for  Commutator*. 
I9-&  21  CLIFF  ST.,  New  York.  133  &.  135  WABASH  AV.,  Chicago,  III 
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— THE— 
!EST    AND    HIGHEST    INSULATION. 


INSULATED    WIRES 


-A.1^3D 


CABLES 


FOR  AERIAL,    SUBMARIKE  AMD   UKDERGROUHD   USE. 


;andee  Aerial  Wires, 

Okonite  Tape  and  Tubing, 

Hanson  Protecting  Tape. 


THE  OKONITE  CO. 


13   PARK  BOTST,  N.  T.. 

SOLE    MANUFACTURERS. 

Jhas.  a.  Cheever,  Prcs't,        Willaru  L.  Candee,  Treas., 
I.  DuRANT  Cheever,  Sec'y,     F.  Cazenove  Jones,  Gen'l  Sup't, 

Branches  In  UNITED  STATES  and  EUROPE. 
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►©rret 


•leotirlo  nsotozrs. 


For  ReaiOE  Fais, 
Presses,  Ele?a- 

torsaMMactiiDery 
ol  all  Kims. 

dories  Fnllj 

EnolPDEIl  wim 
.Electric  Power. 

Moisture  Prool 

Molors 
For  MiEug. 


Latest  Im- 
provements. 
Every 
•^N.     Desirable 
Feature. 


Low  Speed. 

Full  Power. 
High 

EfTloienoy. 


20  H.  P.  MOTOH,  5S0  fiEVi.  K-tK  MINLIt. 


'HE  ELrEKTRON  MFG.   CO.. 

79-81  Washington  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PiLiSRMO  Miei  Co., 

1 C  d  •  27  PECK  SUP, 


m^ 


w 


NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADINO  JOURNAL  OF  ITS 
CliuH.  i9  oiip  of  the  oldest  aad 
IwKl  established,  ituU  moat 
IjiTKely  i*irculAttnl  architectural  papers 
{nil>HHhe<l,  And  of  aclcnowIedKed  high 
AtlinrlinK  It  U  the  uutRroivth  of  a 
IjiLSinesH  having  the  oldest  uiul  largest 
•rc:hlt4)etural  cllentHKe  nf  any  In  this 
coimiry. 

Acknon-Ietlgeil  the  best  advertlslntf 
medium  for  reaching  architects  ana 
bulldeni. 
Circular  Containing  Testimonials  uf  Leading  Advertisers  on  Application. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY  SATURDAY   BY 

WM.  T.   COMSTOCK.  23    WARREN    STREET.    N.   Y. 

Advertising  rates  on  application  to  the  publisher,  or  Manufuflurers*   Ailvertlstxi^ 
nuri-un  and  Preiw  Agency,  111  l.IBKItTY  STUEKT,  N.  V. 
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BERGMANN  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS  FIXTURE  COMPANY, 

(SUiMUND  BEROMAKN,  Pnwldent) 

Office  and  Works,  527  to  537  West  Thirty-fourth  St., 

Warerooms,  No.  79  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

Invitt  your  ittentlon  lo  their  tntlrely  N«w  ind  Noi«l  Dtdgni,  Patterni ind  Work  In  the  line  ot 

645    AMD    ELECTRIC    LIGHT   FIXTURES    FOR    ANY  SYSTEM, 

As  well  u  to  their  (acilitin  (or  GinenI  Eltctrlcil,  Inttrumenlil  tnd  Experimenlil  Work. 
Oiulofsii  ud  rrtce  LUti  91  AppUeitlOB.      Bpecltt  Atttatln  tSitt  U  iitrjing  est  ArcUtetti'  Siilfu. 

527  to  537  West  Thirty-fourth  St.,  New  York.        Show  Rooms,  79  Fifth  Ave. 
"  NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SUCCESS." 

ODERN    LICHT    AND    HEAT, 

A  Weekly  Newepeper.  piibllihed  every  Thuridey,  devoted  la  the  Inlereilt  ol 

ELECTRICITY,  GAS,  FUEL    GAS,  HEAT  AND   POWER. 

aUBSOKIPTION,      -         -      t3.00  FIR  ANNUM^ 
FORKION,     •         -         •  M.OO  " 

H.    y.    ROSS,    EcLl-tor    audi    Fro-p^ietor. 
No  Better  Medium  for  Intelligent  Advertisers. 

RATES   FURNISHCD  ON   APPLICATION. 


Commun'icationi  to  MODERN    LIGHT   AND    HEAT,     BOSTON,  MASS. ' 


LECTRicuL  Measurement  Apparatus 


AND 


Genetral  •  Electrical  •  Supplies, 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT    AND    POWER,    TELEGRAPH,    TELEPHONE 
AND  EXPERIMENTERS'  SUPPLIES. 


Thomioa  Befltet- 
li(  Bilvuoaitir. 


THE  E.  S.  GREELEY  &l  CO., 

Manufacturera,  Importers  and  Oaalera, 
Nos.  6  and  7  DET  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE- 


Is  an  lllosirateil  WeeKly  PiWIcatioD,  MM  lo  Electncily. 

H  ha*  fhe  largest  circulation  of  any  pcriodiiral  in  the  'world. 
It  is  noted  for  its  abilttjr.  enlarprisa  and  hontaiy. 

The  ELECTRIC  .\GK  can  be  ordered  irom  any  newsdealer  in  America  at  lo  cents  a 
copy,  tpr  wc  will  mail  to  .iny  addrcu  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  for  one  yK»x , 
ponuge  prepaid,  for  $j.ao ;  or  to  foreign  counuies  for  $4.00. 

Remiiunces  should  t>e  made  by  P.  O.  money  order,  draft  or  re^Mered  letter,  addresaed  lo 

THE  ELECTRIC  AOE  PUB.  CO., 
6  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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GMERjll  EIECTIIIC  CI 

NEW    YORK    CITY. 

EdisoD  Lamps  of  Any  Candle  Power,  Any  Voltage. 

)K  DYflAmOS  AND  mOTORS   >^ 

CONSTRUCTED  for  Every  Kind  of  ELECTRICAL    WORK. 

CITY  AND  VILLAGE  LIGHTING. 

Complete  Installations  Oontracted  For. 


DISTRICT   OFFICES 
NEWYORK:  Edison  Bldg.,  44  Broad  St.    DENVER:   730  17th  Street. 
CHICAGO:   Rialto.  SAN  FRANCISCO:    Chronicle  Bld(. 

PORTUND.ORE.  NEW  ORLEANS;  Cotton  Exchangt. 

TORONTO.  CAN.:   Bank  of  Commeroe  Building. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  CONVENTION  : 

TKe    QcLestiort    now   ^eyoT*e.    tht 
HoTJLse    is, 


YOU 


Cannot  Run  an  Incandescent  Station 
Successfully  Without  Them. 


ass 


OHN  A.  flOEBLip  SONS  CO., 


MANUPACTUKERS   OF 


I 

I 


BARE  AND   INSULATED  WIRES 

OF  ALL  KINDS,  FOR 

£/ectric  Light,   Telegraph  and  Telephone  Purposes. 

BARE  AND  INSULATED  STRAND  FOR  SPAN  WIRES. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

117  aDd  119  LIBERTY  ST., 


Works  at  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


H.  Lt.  SHIPPY,  Sce'y. 


The  Fishkill  Corliss  Engine. 

THB    BEST    BflGINB    IN    THB    MARKET    FOR 

Blecti^ic  Light  1  Power  Punts. 


Recent   Patented   ImiirovenienlH  Iteiider  this   Knyine   I'neqiialled  in 
ECONOMY,  UUUABILITY  and  CLOSE  RE<iULAT10N. 


ESTIHIKTES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FISHKILL  LANDING  MACHINE  CO,  MANUFRS, 

FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 
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BOILER  &  PIPE  COVERINGS 


AnSOLl'TKLY    FiHEruoor. 


^^P  Copyrig^hted.  iRRq,  by  Ihc  CbalmervSpcncc  Company. 

L    national  Steel  Tube  Cleaner 

^^K^^      7or  Cleaning  Boilar  Tubes. 


R«_Mn'.»v»'»< 


Vam.Sh<aiM( 

Ccfncnt. 


National  Steel  Tube  C'lcanr;* 
HALMERS-SPENCE    CO.,   60-61     LIBERTY   ST..    New  YoriL 
WorkBi  419-425  Eighth  Street,  Mew  York. 

THE   JVI.   T.  DAVIDSON 

DIRKCT  At.TIN(. 

Steam  Pumps. 

\Vjrr<tni<Al    t'>  be   the   tlMiplwat   aaJ  art 
cfllclvBl  ^learn  pump  cnAiie. 

Wb«th«r  It  br  Kf»irltt  or  DcpWi. 

T<i  prove  it,  wc  (.hallenK«  all  nuUicrt  • 
publk'  cnmpeuu%'c  tcsL 

A--    AN    Ei.fccTKH.    Plant    Pi%r  n 

SIAXliS   U.MtlVAIXrfJ. 

MAMrACTfllEt>    U\ 

M.    T.    DAVIDSON. 

Principal  Office  and  Works  :  43  to  53  Keap  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branch K>  :  77  Liberty  Street,  New  Y<irk.     51  Oliver  Street.  Boston. 


H.  A.  ROGERS. 


.Vo.  19  JO  fix  ST, 

NEW    .    YORK 


V 


TlU(I.Ak  ImiK  Babkhws. 


M 


flNUFRCTURERS'.   Engirieprs'   aqd  Mactunists'    Supplies.      EJec:r:c«. 
WorKs  or  Plants  Supplied  wtTl\  Every  ReqUjsiia. 


loncriePTo   Gou^c   ©loBses    trnd    "T'anite"   Smcrj-    \\ 
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BTABLISHISD  183I. 


Tncokporatkd  1876. 


JOHN  STEPHENSON  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 


-  MAM'KACTl'RE 


;lectkic  ) 

!ABLE  ^    [ 
HORSE  ^    ) 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY 


CflF^S 


Most  AdYanccd  Types.    Best  Material  aod  Workmanship. 

IMPROVED 

Indepenilent  Truck  and  Troilei)  firidp, 

INHULATKIJ. 
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EXCELSIOR  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 

"electric  light  and  power  apparatus. 

INeillDESGEIIT  MOTOIS      ^ 

^         fop  110, 220  and  500  Volt  Cireuits. 

.  III!  H0TIII5  f"«-  ^>^.9. 10,  20  aod  22y,  An,pere  Circuib. 

■  IIS  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

v 


425  Rookery  Building. 
Chicago,  III 


\ 


WORKS; 

BrooKlyn.  N.  Y. 


GROCKER-WHEELER 


PERFECTED 
OTORS. 


VERY  SLOW  SPEED- FULL  POWER - 
PERFECT  REGULATION-FORGED 
FIELDS,  LET  INTO  BASE-SELF- 
OILING  BEARINGS-  SELF-CENTER- 
ING BEARINGS-  ALL  SIZES— BOTH 
ARC  AND  INCANOESCENT-FOR 
ALL  POWER  PURPOSES. 

Acltnuwlcdnod  by  the  leading  Manufacturine  Companies  to  ' 
THE   MOST   PEKFECT  MOTOK   MADE. 
Estimates    auil    PlunH    FuniiHlicd   Tor   Elertrir    Poncr    Eqnl|»mc 
CORRESF^ONDENCE     INi/ITED. 

430—432    WEST    14TH    STREET.    NEW    YORK. 


S.  S.  WHEELER, 

PliRSIDRKT. 


F.  B.  CROCKEH, 
VicB-PKrs'i. 
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T.  M(.C:<)l'BRAV,    . 
Src'v  AMD  Gssf't  Sals*  A^Jt, 


aV 


^ 


« 


